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LETTER  LVL 


Journey  from  Rome  to  Naples. 


S  I  R, 


H  E  gates  of  Rome  are  never  (hut,  fo  that  at 
any  hour  by  day  or  night  a  traveller  may  go 
&  T  out  or  come  into  the  city  without  any  difficul- 

x”?’  •.  ,  “?§*  ty.  In  travelling  from  Rome  to  Naples  it  is 

SÄSSiS®  vei7  ‘^convenient  to  go  with  the  Vetturini  5 
**  ‘  for  though  the  road  they  take  lies  over  Monte 
Cafiino,  and  confequently  gives  one  an  opportunity  of  fee¬ 
ing  the  celebrated  Benedidline  monaftcry  on  that  hill ;  yet  it 
is  attended  with  the  mortification  of  being  five  days  on  the 
road,  and  paying  the  Vetturini  an  extraordinary  price  for 
their  lois  of  time.  The  abbey  of  Monte  Caflino  (lands  on  Abbey  on 
a  high  mountain,  the  afcent  to  which  is  near  two  German  Monte  Caf- 
miles.  The  fathers  are  very  courteous  and  hofpitable  ;  the  fm** 
profpecl  from  this  abbey  is  charming,  the  library  well  kept, 
and  the  revenues  very  confiderable :  but  what  gains  it  an  un- 
Vol,  III.  U  common 
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common  veneration  among  the  Roman-catholics,  is,  that 
here  St.  Benedict,  the  patriarch  of  the  monks  among  the 
weftern  Chriftians,  firft  inftituted  his  order,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  fo  many  eminent  perfonages.  fior  in  the  year  1688, 
the  regifters  of  this  order  contained  four  emperors,  twelve 
empfeffes,  forty  popes,  one  and  forty  queens,  forty-fix  kings, 
fifty  patriarchs*,  two  hundred  cardinals,  fixteen  hundred  arch- 
bifliops,  four  thoufand  fix  hundred  bifhops,  and  three  thou- 
fand .fix  hundred  canonized  faints. 

In  the  road  from  Rome  to  Torre  dl  mezza  via,  which  is 
the  firfi:  ftage,  are  to  be  feen  the  noble  ruins  of  fome  ancient 
aqueducts.  Velletri  lies  at  the  diftan.ee  of  three  pofts  or 
ftages  from  Rome,  on  a  hill,  and  is  celebrated  by  Pliny, 
lib.  xiv.  c.  6.  for  the  excellency  of  its  wine  ;  but  at  prefent 
it  is  much  degenerated,  being  fo  rough  as  to  be  hardly  drink¬ 
able,  unlefs  it  be  boiled.  The  vineyards  or  mountains  near 
Setia,  not  far  from  CafaNuova,  have  degenerated  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  for  they  are  now  almoft  barren,  whereas  they  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  quantity  of  generous  wine,  for  which  Setia  is 
celebrated  by  Martial,  Strabo,  Athenreus,  Statius,  Juvenal, 
and  Pliny.  The  author  laft  mentioned  fays,  c  That  Au- 
*  guftus  preferred  the  Setia  wine  to  any  other.’  The  princi¬ 
pal,  and  indeed,  the  only  palace  now  in  Velletri,  is  that 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  Ginetti,  and  fince 
devolved  to  prince  Lancellotti.  It  was  built  by  cardinal 
Ginetti,  from  a  defign  of  the  famous  architect  Lunghi,  and 
is  laid  to  have  coft  five  hundred  thoufand  feudi ,  or  crowns. 
The  great  ftair-cafe  is  built  with  white  marble,  and  is  fo 
magnificent  and  well-contrived,  that  itpaftes  for  the  fineft  in 
all  Italy.  In  the  aparments  are  a  great  number  of  fine 
ftatues,  hufto’s  baß'o-relievo' r,  and  paintings.  The  moft  re¬ 
markable  among  the  firft  are,  a  Venus  with  Cupid,  and  the 
fable  of  the  unfortunate  Dirce  in  little,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Toro  Farnefe.  The  profpedf  from  the  gardens  is  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful :  they  are  alfo  ornamented  with  fine  pieces 
of  lculpture,  particularly  four  pillars,  which  were  brought 
hither  from  the  temple  of  Mars  at  Velletri,  and  feveral  an¬ 
tique  farccphagi ,  dug  up  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  one  of 
which,  from  the  naval  ornaments  carved  on  it,  is  thought 
to  have  belonged  to  a  lea-officer.  Plates  of  thefe  antiques 
are  to  be  feen  in  cardinal  Corradini’s  Vetus  Latium  profanum 
&  lacrum,  continued  by  Vulpi,  a  learned  Jefuit. 

Among,  the  antiquities  collected  by  the  Borgia  family  in 
their  houle  a£  Velletri,  the  bufto’s  of  a  philofopher,  and  the 
emperor  Pertinax,  are  worth  obferving. 
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In  the  market-place,  near  the  Ginetti  palace,  is  a  fuperb 
bronze  ftatue  of  Urban  VIII.  who  is  reprefented  in  his  pon¬ 
tifical  habit  pronouncing  the  benediction  :  this  ftatue  was  de- 
figned  by  Bernini.  It  ftands  on  a  marble  pedeftal,  and,  as 
appears  by  the  infcription,  was  erected  in  1637. 

Mifton,  relying  on  the  authority  of  Suetonius,  affirms  that 
Auguftus  was  born  at  Rome,  and  that  Velletrihas  no  claim 
to  the  honor  of  being  the  place  of  his  birth ;  but  from  the  whether 
fame  hiftorian  (chap.  v.  and  xciv.  of  his  life  of  Auguftus^  the  emperor 
and  from  the  beginning-  of  the  55th  book  of  Dio  Caffius,  it  AugJfhls 
appears,  that  this  emperor’s  family  was  of  Velletri,  and  Velletri. 
that  he  himfelf  was  educated  at  a  feat  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  town. 

About  three  Italian  miles  from  Velletri,  towards  Nettuno* 
at  a  place  called  le  Cento  Colonne,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  refervoir,  or  fifhpond  ;  and  not  far  from  Velletri,  to¬ 
wards  Cintiano)  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  pa¬ 
lace;,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Otho,  as  the  hill  on  which  it  ftood  is  ftill  called  Colie 
Ottone.  Copper-plates  of  fome  lofty  vaulted  rooms  ftill  re¬ 
maining,  and  of  the  above-mentioned  refervoir,  are  to  be  Remains  of 
feen  in  Corradini  s  Vetus  Latium  continuatum ,  tom .  IV.  tab .  iii.  ptho  s  Pa* 
and  ix. 

On  the  left  hand*  near  Cifterna,  which  is  the  fourth  ftage 
from  Rome,  ftands  a  noble  palace  belonging  to  prince  Ca- 
ferta.  Sermoneta  lies  in  a  rrtarfhy  unheathful  foil.  The 
name  of  this  country,  in  Pliny’s  time,  was  Palus  Pomptina ; 
but  inftead  of  twenty-three  towns  which  ftood  there  in  his 
time,  only  a  few  houles  fcattered  through  the  country  are 
now  to  be  feen  *;  It  appears  indeed  from  Strabo  ( Geogr, 
lib.  v.)  that  the  air  of  this  country  was  reckoned  very  un¬ 
healthy  in  ancient  times,  and  Silius  Italiens  terms  it  Campus 
Pomptinus  peftifer  :  but  at  prelent  it  is  more  noxious  than 
ever,  as  the  extent  of  the  fens  and  ftagnating  waters,  which 
were  the  caufes  of  its  infalubrity,  is  now  increafed.  The 
woods  about  Cifterna  and  Sermoneta,  efpecially  thofe  to  the 
fouth  of  the  former,  intercept  a  great  part  of  the  infectious 
exhalations,  which  otherwise  the  foutherly  winds  muft  have 
carried  towards  Rome,  where  they  naturally  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  very  pernicious  confequences.  For  this  reafon* 

9  Plin.  Hilt.  Nat.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  vide  Corradini  Latium,  tom.  II. 
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ill  1714,  the  pope  would  not  permit  the  duke  di  Sermoneta* 
who  could  have  made  it  turn  to  a  very  great  account,  to  cut 
down  thofe  woods  at  once :  for  a  commiffion  of  feveral  car¬ 
dinals  was  appointed  to  examine  the  affair,  and  Lancifi,  the 
pope’s  phyfician  (a  very  competent  judge  of  fuch  matters)  be¬ 
ing  confulted,  laid  before  them  a  weighty  remonftrance,  fetting. 
forth  the  evils  that  would  refill t  to  the  city  of  Rome  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  this,  wood,  unlefs  it  was  done  gradually  by  certain 
parcels  and  divifions.  Accordingly  a  proper  regard  was  paid 
to  his  opinion,  and  the  wood  was  cut  down  in  fuch  a  manner* 
as  ta  allow  one  part  of  it  time  to  grow  before  another  part 
was  touched. 

Sermoneta  lies  on  the  left  of  the  road  from  Rome  to  Na-> 
pies  ;  it  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  well  planted  with  olive- 
trees.  The  road  as  far  as  Cafa  Nuova  is  along  a  flat  coun¬ 
try,  and  being  interfperfed  with  ancient  ruins,  is  not  unplea- 
fan  t ;  among  which,  thofe  on  the  left,  called  Tre-Taverna, 
is  faid  to  be  the  place  mentioned  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter 
of  the  Acfs  of  the  Apoffles.  Beyond  Cafa  Nuova  the  road 
bears  to  the  left  into  a  delightful  valley,  from  which  to  Pi- 
perno  is  a  continual  afeent ;  thefe  parts  alfo  abound  with 
olive  plantations.  Thofe  who  are  fond  of  natural  cnriofities 
may  meet  with  fome  entertainment  in  the  various  petrefac- 
tions  to  be  found  there.  From  Piperno  the  road  lies  through 
a  large  wood  of  cork-trees,  the  bark  of  which  is  thick,  and 
Being  ffripped  off'  for  ufe,  grows  again  in  two  years  time. 
This  tree  is  an  ever-green,  with  leaves  refembling  thofe  of  a 
pear  or  plumb-tree,  and  bears  a  kind  of  maft  This  tree 
is  to  be  met  with  on  the  other  fide  of  Piperno,  and  likewife 
in  Spain,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France. 

Terracina,  by  the  ancients  called  Anxur,  lies  on  a  hill, 
and  is  th-e  laft  town  in  the  papal  dominions.  The  country  in 
this  neighbourhood,  excepting  fome  moraffes,  is  very  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  produces  good  wines.  It  exhibits  feveral  delightful 
gardens,  and  is  interfperfed  with  little  grovds  of  orange-trees' 
which  grow  in  the  open  fields.  Both  here  and  further  on  to¬ 
wards  Naples,  are  to  be  feen  great  quantities  of  a  kind  of 
fruit  called  coroba ,  or  corobola ,  refembling  large  bean-fhells. 
The  whole  country  hereabouts  has  the  appearance  of  a  deli¬ 
cious  garden,  fo  that  it  is  not  at  all  furpriling  that  the  antient 
pagan  inhabitants  (as  appears  from  the  images  of  that  deity 
«  v  .. 

*  It  is  a  kind  of  ever-green  oak,  and  bears  acorns,  as  I  obferved  1» 
France  5  fo  that  the  author’s  defcription.of  it  is  not  very  accurate. 
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carved  in  numberlefs  places)  fhould  pay  divine  honors  to  Pri- 
apus,  the  god  or  patron  of  gardens  *. 

Juft  beyond  Terracina  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  the  tern-  Remains  of 
pie  of  Janus,  the  palaces  of  Julius  Caefar,  Adrian,  and  other  antl<iuiry» 
remains  of  antiquity ;  particularly  the  Via  Appia,  which 
here  reaches  from  Mola  to  the  river  Garigliano.  This 
famous  road  derives  its  name  from  Appius  Claudius  the  cen- 
for,  who  made  it  at  his  own  expence,  from  Rome  to  Capua. 

From  Tacitus’s  annals,  Strabo,  and  Horace,  it  appears,  that 
it  extended  as  far  as  Brundufium  in  their  time  ;  yet  they 
make  no  mention  of  the  perfon  by  whom  it  was  continued. 

As  there  are  other  roads  to  Brundifi,  and  this  is  in  fome 
places  extremely  damaged,  paffengers  do  not  always  keep  the 
Via  Appia  :  however,  by  the  conftant  and  durable  repairs 
beftowed  on  it,  it  may  be  travelled  hereabouts  without  any 
confiderable  inconveniency.  The  ftones  of  this  pavement 
are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  fquare,  and  fo  hard  and  firmly 
cemented,  as  to  have  ftood  the  continued  frictions  of  car¬ 
riages,  &c.  for  above  two  thoufand  years.  'Phis  caufey  is 
twenty  palmi  broad,  and  affords  fufficient  room  for  two  car¬ 
riages  to  go  abreft.  From  Terracina  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  fea  to  the  right,  which  is  fo  near  the  road,  that  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  an  Italian  mile  from  that  town,  there  was  a  necef- 
fity  of  breaking  down  a  piece  of  a  rock  to  clear  the  way, 
which  there  runs  clofe  by  the  fea.  Three  miles  further  on 
this  road  is  the  frontier  waft  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ^fcription 
called  Portello,  which  extends  itfelf,  according  to  fame,  from  at  the  Nea¬ 
th  e  hill  to  the  fea,  or  at  jeaft  to  a  fort,  where,  in  war  time,  p0'!tan  tron* 
the  Neapolitans  keep  a  garrifon.  On  that  fide  of  the  gate 
which  looks  towards  Naples  is  the  following  infcription : 

*  Simm  laflis,  £>  heec  te  lib  a,  Priape ,  quoiannis 
Exfpefiare  fat  eß  :  cußos  es  pauperis  borti. 

Nunc  te  mannoreujn  pro  tempore  fecimus  :  at  tuy 
Si  fcetura  gregem  fupple-jerit ,  aureus  eßo. 

Virg.  Eel.  vii.  v.  3$,. 


*  This  bowl  of  milk,  thefe  cakes,  our  country  fare, 
i  For  thee,  Priapus,  yearly  we  prepare, 
y  Becauie  a  little  garden  is  thy  care. 

‘  But  if  the  falling  Iambs  increafe  my  fold, 

*  Thy  marble  flatue  fliall  be  turn'd  to  gold.’ 

Dryden. 


Pbitipp  o 
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.  Philippo  II.  Rege  Catholico 

Reraj. \  Alcaics  Duce  pro- Rege. 

Hof p es ,  hie  flint  fines  Regni  Neapolitan i. 

Si  amicus  advenis ,  pacata  omnia  invenies 
id,  mails  moribus  pulfis ,  bonas  leges. 

Anno  Domini  AID L  XV I I L 

4  Stranger,  thefe  are  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
4  pies.  If  thou  comeff  as  a  friend,  thou  fhalt  meet  with 
4  humane  treatment ;  vice  and  diforders  being  here  fuppreifed 
4  by  the  happy  influence  of  falutary  laws.  This  infcription 
4  was  put  up  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  the 
4  duke  of  Alcala  being  vice-roy  pf  Naples,  and  in  the  year 
4  of  ChriPc  1568.’ 

In  going  from  Rome  to  Naples  it  is  requifite  to  have  a 
pafs-port  which  is  given  gratis  by  the  imperial  miniftcr,  or 
the  cardinal-agent ;  and  in  returning  from  Naples  to  Rome 
Difference  another  pafs-port  muff  be  procured  from  the  vice-roy.  In 
betwixt  the  both  of  them  is  fpecified  the  time  of  their  continuing  in 
force;  however  it  was  not  till  we  came  to  Mola  that  any 
pafs-port  was  required  of  our  company  :  at  Terracina,  and 
even  at  the  fort  we  were  not  afked  to  produce  it.  The  ec- 
clefiaflical  Hate  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are  diflinguifhed 
by  giving  the  appellation  of  La  Campagna  to  the  former, 
and  II  Regno  to  the  latter  :  but  the  difference  between  them 
is  very  vilible,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  being  much  more 
populous  and  better  cultivated  than  the  papal  territories. 

It  is  with  pleafure  I  recall  the  idea  of  the  fine  profpecl  all 
the  way  from  Fondi  to  Iteri  :  the  country  to  the  right  pro¬ 
duces  grofs,  flax,  and  wheat,  interfperfed  by  double  rows  of 
vines,  the  upper  branches  of  which  are  interwoven  in  a 
beautiful  manner.  This  profpecl  terminates  with  a  view  of 
the  fea,  which  diverfifies  this  charming  feene,  by  the  vaft 
number  of  tartans  and  other  veffels  continually  failing  on  it. 
On  the  left-hand  the  profpedl  is  not  inferior  to  it,  being 
variegated  with  vines,  olive  and  mulberry  trees,  lofty  cy- 
preffes,  and  orange-groves,  terminated  by  a  diflant  range  of 
hills  ;  nor  is  the  country  beyond  Mola  lefs  beautiful  or  fertile. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gargliano  the  foil  alters  for  the 
worfe,  but  upon  croffing  the  river,  the  rpad  lies  through  a 
level  and  moil  delicious  country. 
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The  firft  town  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions  on  this  fideFondh . 
is  Fondi.  In  1534  it  luffered  extremely  by  the  attempt  of  Story  of 
Hariaden  Barbarofla  to  carry  off  Julia  Gonzaga,  countefs  ofJ,,!,a  oon 
Fondi,  a  celebrated  beauty,  with  a  view  of  prefenting  her  to 
the  grand  Signior.  However,  her  virtue  or  modefly  wras  of 
the  lavage  kind,  if  the  {lory  be  true,  that  a  gentleman  who 
refcued  her  in  her  fhift  with  the  utmoft  hazard  of  his  life, 
was  afterwards  aflaffinated  by  her  order,  me/elv  becaufe  he 
had  feen  her  in  luch  a  plight.  If  this  execrable  mgrder  had 
been  perpetrated  by  her  hufband  Vefpaiiano  Colonna  in  a  lit 
of  jealoufv,  which  is  almofl  natural  to  an  Italian  hufband,  it 
would  in  fome  meafure  have  exculpated  the  lady  ;  but  Julia’s 
unheard  ofvillany  and  ingratitude  admits  of  noexcufe.  Bran- 
tome  in  his  Les  Vies  des  Da?nes dllu /b es ,  or  Lives  of  ill ufbrious 
Ladies,  and  from  him  Varillas  in  his  hiflory  of  Francis  I.  give 
a  particular  account  of  the  whole  tranfadlion.  They  tell  us, 
that  Julia  being  awakened  by  the  outcries  at  the  approach  of 
the  Turks,  leaped  out  of  a  window  in  her  fhift,  and  efcaped 
to  the  neighbouring  mountains.  There  is  not  a  word  in  * 
t’nefe  authors  of  a  cavalier  afliffing  her  in  making  her  efcape. 

On  the  contrary  it  is  added,  that  fhe  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Banditti  ;  and  though  Julia  afterwards  proteffed  upon 
oath,  that  as  foon  as  they  knew  who  fhe  was,  they  obferved 
all  the  dillant  refpecl  due  to  her  dignity,  few  people  could  be 
brought  to  belive  that  fo  tempting  an  object  had  fufFered  no 
indignity  or  indecency  among  3  troop  of  fuch  lav/lefs  and 
brutal  people.  This  little  agrees  with  the  account  above 
of  the  gallantry  and  fubfequent  murder  of  the  fuppofed  ca¬ 
valier.  But  Brantome  and  Varillas  are  both  miftaken  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Livia  to  the  countefs,  and  of  Afeanius  ro 
Vefpafiano  Colonna  her  hufband.  BarbaroiTa  being  ditap- 
pointed  of  his  prize,  vented  his  rage  by  defrroying  and 
pillaging  the  town,  not  fparing  fo  much  as  the  tombs  of  two 
dukes  of  Colonna;  and  befides  exercifing  other  cruelties, 
carried  away  many  of  the  inhabitants  into  Havery. 

Mola  is  fituated  near  the  fea,  where  the  emperor  has  a  ^üia# 
cuftom-houfe  and  a  fmall  garrifon  which  is  relieved  every 
week  from  Gaeta.  Here  is  a  garden  very  well  kept,  with 
fine  walks  and  abundance  of  orange-trees.  Near  Mola  are 
to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a  palace,  which,  according  to  fome 
inferiptions  laid  to  be  found  in  it,  belonged  to  Cicero  ;  but 
the  grotto’s  and  fubterraneous  vaults  were  very  much  da¬ 
maged  in  the  prelent  century  by  the  imperialifts,  who  when 
they  laid  Lege  to  Gaeta,  made  this  place  their  magazine.  It 
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was  on  a  journey  from  hence  to  fome  other  place  that  Cicero 
was  aflaflinated  by  that  ungrateful  wretch  Popilus  Laenas.- 
At  Mola  the  two  unfortunate  German  princes  Frederic  ot 
Auftria,  and  Conrad  of  Suabia,  were  discovered  and  fent  to 
Naples,  where  they  were  beheaded.  Thefe  remarkable 
events  have  caufed  Mola  to  make  fome  figure  in  hiftory, 
though  they  are  fuch  tranfadfions  as  cannot  be  thought  of 
without  regrec.  However,  it  is  the  opinion  of  fome  men 
of  learning,  that  Cicero’s  laft  place  of  refidence^was  Aftura, 
and  not  Mola  *. 

The  fortrefs  of  Gaeta  lies  three  Italian  miles  from  Mola, 
and  by  water  is  an  hour’s  paflage.  As  Gaeta  is  fuppoled  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Cajeta,  iEneas’s  nurf«?,  who,  as 
Virgil  tells  us,  died  and  was  buried  here,  the  people,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  practice  in  Italy,  might  have  found 
fome  ruin  or  other  to  have  fhewn  to  ftrangers  for  her  mo¬ 
nument  ;  but  nothing  of  that  kind  is  pretended  :  however, 
on  a  fortified  eminence  is  to  be  feen  Rolando’s  tower,  as  it 
is  called,  or  rather  an  ancient  maufoleum  of  Lucius  Muna- 
tius  Plancus,  as  appears  by  the  following  infeription  ; 

L.  Munatius.  L.  F,  L.  N.  L.  Pron. 

Plancus.  Cofi  CenJ.  Imp.  Iter.  VII.  Vir. 

Epul.  Friump.  ex.  Rest  is.  eedem.  Saturni. 

Fecit,  de.  manibiis.  agros.  d’wifit.  in.  Italia » 
Beneventi.  in.  Gallia,  colonias.  deduxit. 

Lugdunum.  id  Rauricam. 

In 


*  Other  writers  place  the  laft  reftdence  of  this  famous  orator  at  Cajeta, 
where  he  had  another  ‘villa.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  Cicero’s  irrefolution 
and  fear  towards  the  laft  feene  of  his  life,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  firmnefs 
of  a  philofopher.  One  while  his  apprehenfions  hurry  him  to  fea,  then  he 
haftens  to  get  aftiore  ;  now  he  entertains  a  glimmering  hppe  in  the  clemency 
of  his  enemies  :  this  is  fucceeded  by  a  whimfical  thought  of  Healing  pri¬ 
vately  into  Auguftus’s  houfe  and  there  killing  himfelf,  from  an  idle  notion, 
that  his  ghoft  would  haunt  that  emperor.  Amidft  thofe  fluctuations  he  is 
furprized  by  that  parricide  Popilius,  whom  his  eloquence  had  laved  front 
the  gallows.  His  attendants,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  intreaties,  got 
him  into  a  litter  and  made  towards  the  fea  ;  but  they  were  foon  overtaken, 
and  the  greateft  orator  that  Rome  ever  produced  died  obfeurely,  being  be¬ 
headed  in  a  place  of  no  note.  The  infults  of  Fulvia  offered  to  the  head  of 
this  great  man  after  his  death,  are  ftill  more  fhocking.  Dio  Caff.  (biß. 
lib.  xlvii.J  fays,  Caput  Ciceronis  arreptum  infidtans  amarulentis  < verbis  Cf 
confpuens  genibus  fuis  hnpofuit  Ful<via,  oreque  ejus  aperto  linguam  extr attain 
acubuSf  quads  fee  urn  contend!  capitis  caujjd  midieres permit,  compunxit ,  additis 

*  crcbns 
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In  the  fourth  line,  I  conceive  Manibiis  ftands  for  Manu- 
biis,  and  from  the  offices  with  which  this  Plancus,  (who 
jived  in  Augurtus’s  time,  and  had  been  a  hearer  of  Cicero,) 
was  inverted,  this  work  muft  haye  been  erecled  about  fifteen 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrirt,  Some  are  for  making  this 
tower  a  temple  of  Saturn  built  by  Munatius  ;  but  this  con¬ 
jecture  is  overthrown  by  the  infcription,  from  which  it  may 
be  demonftrated  to  haye  be?n  his  monument,  tho’  it  wants 
the  ufual  preamble  of  Diis  Manibus  ;  and  the  enumeration 
of  the  high  offices  he  had  filled  might  in  his  life-time,  and  by 
his  order,  be  placed  on  every  edifice  of  his  building.  Sue¬ 
tonius  in  the  life  of  Odlavius  Caefar,  fays,  that  it  was  by  the 
advice  of  thjs  Plancus  that  the  furname  of  Auguftus  was 
conferred  on  that  emperor,  preferably  to  that  of  Romulus. 

The  city  of  Lugdunum  or  Lyons,  mentioned  in  the  infcrip¬ 
tion,  was  totally  confumed  by  fire  in  Seneca’s  time,  exactly 
two  hundred  years  from  the  foundation  thereof,  as  appears 
from  the  ninety-firft  letter  of  that  philofopher,  lib.  i.  Seven 
years  after,  Nero  (as  Tacitus  writes,  Annal  xvi.  c.  13.)  laid 
a  plan  fo.r  rebuilding  it. 

On  the  Monte  della  Trinita,  the  Benedictines  have  aFi/rure-n^ 
church,  near  which  is  to  be  feen  a  rock  with  a  large  cleft,  rock.j 
reaching  from  the  fummit  of  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea. 

1  hat  it  was  not  originally  fo,  appears  from  the  cavities  and 
convexities  on  the  two  oppofite  fides,  which  if  they  could  be 
brought  into  contact,  would  be  found  to  correfpond  exact¬ 
ly.  But  whether  this  difruption  of  the  rock  happened  mira- 
culoufiy  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  paffion,  is  another 
queftion.  This  opinion  is  grounded  only  upon  modern,  and 
confequently  lufpicious,  traditions,  and  is  abfolutelv  contra¬ 
dicted  by  thole  who  confine  the  miracles  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  mention  to  have  accompanied  the  death  of  Chrirt 
to  Judea;  for  they  alledge,  that  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  people  were  ignorant  of  the  matter  in  proof  of  which 
they  were  wrought,  they  would  have  carried  neither  convic¬ 
tion  nor  information  *.  But  whenever  the  earthquake  hap¬ 
pened 

crebr'is  ac  turpibus  opprobriis.  ‘  Fulvia  furioufly  fiezing  Cicero’s  head, 

<  fpit  on  it  with  the  moft  bitter  revilings ;  then  letting  it  on  her  knees,  and 
1  opening  the  mouth,  drew  out  the  tongue,  and  with  a  bodkin,  fucli  as 
*  women  ftick  in  their  hair,  the  pierced  it  through  and  through,  in  the 

<  mean  time  pouring  forth  the  fevered  reproaches  againft  the  orator.’ 

This  remarkable  ft  flu  re  is  unquestionably  to  be  attributed  to  an  earth¬ 
quake,  tho’  not  to  that  which  happened  at  the  death  of  our  Saviour.  The 
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pened  the  effebt  is  furprifing  and  worthy  of  obfervation. 
The  rent  is  about  four  or  five  feet  wide,  and  by  a  flight  of 
fteps  you  pafs  through  it  to  a  fmall  chapel  called  Capello  del 
Crocififlb,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  fea.  The 
Benedibfme  church  ftands  about  fifty-nine  paces  from  this 
chapel,  fifty-one  of  which  are  taken  up  by  the  rock,  of 
which  the  monks  prefent  ftrangers  with  fome  fmall  frag¬ 
ments.  To  thefe  fragments  the  grateful  bigots  fhew  a 
great  veneration,  and  give  the  monks  a  fmall  offering  or  alms, 
which  they  need  not  grudge,  the  fathers  alluring  them,  that 
they  are  now  pofTefTed  of  a  fovereign  prefervative  againft  the 
head-ach,  falling- ilcknels,  &c.  Tartans  and  other  veffels,  as 
they  pafs  by  the  lower  chapel,  ufually  falute  it  with  a  gun, 
and  lying  upon  their  oars,  perform  a  devotional  office  with 
muftc,  or  fend  afhore  to  the  convent  a  pecuniary  offering,  at 
leaf!,  equal  to  the  expence  of  a  falute.  But  what  is  more 
extraordinary  the  infidel  Corfairs,  have  frequently  fent  a  fum 
of  money  to  the  monks  in  acknowledgment  of  their  prefer  - 
vation  in  bad  weather,  upon  addreffing  their  devotions  to  this 
chapel. 

The  Francilcan  convent  here  boafts  of  having  been  the 
refidence  of  the  founder  of  that  feraphic  order,  as  it  is  {filed  ; 
and  by  the  fea-fide,  without  the  Porta  di  Ferro,  is  fhewn  the 
place  where  St.  Francis  {food  when  he  preached  with  fuch 
power,  that  the  very  fifhes  railed  themfelves  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  liffening  to  his  voice. 

In  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  hangs  the  confecrated  flandard 
prefented  by  pope  Pius  V.  to  Don  John,  on  his  going  to  fea 
to  fight  againft  the  Turks  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  uni¬ 
ted  fleets  of  the  Chriftian  powers  :  in  the  middle  of  this  flag 
is  reprelented  our  Saviour  on  the  crofs,  and  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  with  this  motto: 

In  hoc  figno  vi neu. 

4  This  is  the  flandard  by  which  thou  (halt  conquer/ 

The  people  never  fail  to  pay  their  devout  adorations  to 
this  flandard. 

facred  hillorians  make  mention  of  many  miracles  and  prodigies  which  hap¬ 
pened  at  that  time,  but  without  particularly  fpecifying  the  places.  Pblegon 
J  rallian  indeed  fpeaks  of  a  fimilar  earthquake  in  Bithynia  5  but  the  date 
being  in  the  4th  year  of  the  zoad  Olympiad,  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  time  ol  Chriit’s  paffion.  See  Bayle  on  the  word  Phlegon. 
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The  bajjo-relievo  s  on  the  marble  font  exhibit  Fauns  and  Remarkable 
fatyrs  dancing,  and  Mercury  delivering  Bacchus  to  Ino tont* 
to  be  nurfed.  The  workmanfhip  is  exquifite,  and,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  following  infcription,  was  done  by  Salpiou  an 
Athenian  : 

2  A  A  n  I  si  N 
A  ©  H  K  A  1  O  J 
E  n  O  I  H  2  E. 

c  Salpion,  an  Athenian,  carved  it. 

This  vafe,  fupported  by  four  lions  of  marble,  was  brought 
from  the  ruins  of  Popmia  to  Gaeta,  and  probably  belonged 
to  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  The  ftatue  of  iEfculapius,  facing 
the  altar  of  the  holy  facrament,  has  been  defcribed  by  Mif- 
fon,  tom.  II.  p.  23.  Belides  this,  there  is  another  fmall 
pagan  idol  alfo  fixed  in  the  church-wall.  On  a  pillar  near 
eighteen  feet  high,  is  a  curious  piece  of  fculpture,  repre- 
fenting  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Erafmus,  whole  body,  depofi- 
ted  in  this  church,  is  to  be  feen.  A  fubterraneous  chapel 
under  this  cathedral  is  painted  by  Brandi.  The  altar  and 
the  baluftrade  before  it  are  of  beautiful  inlaid  marble  ;  here 
are  alfo  fix  ftatues  of  call  filver,  as  big  as  the  life.  The 
tower  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Frederic  BarbarolTa,  by 
way  of  attonement  for  his  fins. 

Near  the  door  of  the  caflle,  which  (lands  upon  a  hill,  is  Rema;ns  cf 
(hewn  the  remains  of  the  famous  Charles  of  Bourbon,  with  the  famous 
a  wooden  lower-jaw  inferted  to  lupply  the  place  of  the  na-  Charles  de 
tural  one,  long  fince  decayed.  This  nobleman  was  fhot  in  °ur 
ftorming  Rome,  and  thus  dying  under  the  pope’s  excom¬ 
munication,  and  being  openly  in  arms  againft  the  holy  fee, 
he  could  not  be  allowed  a  burial-place  in  confeerated  ground; 
and  to  leave  him  unburied,  or  lay  him  among  the  vulgar, 
did  not  feem  compatible  either  with  his  dignity,  or  the  regard 
due  to  his  eminent  fervices.  The  Spaniards,  therefore,  had 
recourfe  to  another  expedient,  for  they  dried  his  corps  like  a 
mummy,  and  fet  it  up  here.  He  (lands  in  a  clofet,  being 
properly  cloathed  ;  his  boots  are  yellow,  with  red  facings  ; 
and  the  (lockings,  which  come  but  a  little  above  the  boots, 
have  a  border  of  fine  lace.  In  171g  general  Prampero,  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  city,  had  this  memorable  fkeleton  new  cloath¬ 
ed  in  blue  trimmed  with  filver,  and  furnifhed  it  with  a  fword, 
cane,  and  hat  and  feather.  Over  the  clofet-door  are  thefe 
lines  in  Spanifh  : 


Francia 
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Francia  me  dio  la  leche ,  Efpanna  fiuerza  y  Ventura , 

Koma  me  dio  la  muerte ,  y  Gaeta  la  fepultura . 

c  France  gave  me  birth,  Spain  ftrength  and  honours  gave.* 

$  Rome  my  death’s  wound,  and  Gaeta  a  grave.’ 

Ciacconi,  in  his  life  of  Clement  VII.  p.  465,  gives  u$  th.Q 
following  epitaph  on  this  famous  warrior : 

Audio  Imperio ,  Gallo  vidto, 

Superatd  Italia ,  Pontifice  ohfejjo , 

Roma  captd , 

Carolus  Borbonius  in  vidforid  cafus 
Hie  facet* 

*  Here  lies  Charles  de  Bourbon,  who  after  enlarging  the 
*  empire,  defeating  the  French,  conquering  Italy,  befieg- 
c  ing  the  Pope,  and  taking  Rome,  loft  his  life  in  the  midff 
4  of  a  victory.’ 

However,  it  is  a  known  ftory,  that  a  Spaniard,  in  whofe 
houfe  the  duke  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  fet  fire  to  it  the 
very  next  day,  to  efface  the  infamy  of  its  having  harboured 
a  traitor  ;  and  indeed  all  the  epitaphs  written  on  this  hero, 
are  far  from  running  in  the  fame  drain. 

On  each  fide  of  the  fkeleton  is  an  infeription,  one  in  Ita¬ 
lian,  the  other  in  French  ;  both  of  which  are  to  the  fame 
purpofe.  The  latter,  which  has  been  incorrectly  printed 
before,  is  as  follows  : 

Au  Charles  Duc  de  Bourbon  de  la  Maifon  Royale  de  France , 
Grand  Connetable  du  Royaume ,  clair  par  fa  naififance ,  plus  clair 
par  fa  fortune ,  qui  perfecute  de  fon  Roy ,  protege  de  F  Empereur 
Cing ,  fait  fon  Capital n  General  de  l  Armee ,  glorieux  par  fie s  ex¬ 
ploits  iff  par  fes  vidloires  e?nportees  fur  les  trouppes  du  meme  Royy 
qiiil  fit  prifonnier  cn  Pavic ,  s' acheminant  a  la  vide  de  Rome ,  on 
chacun  croyoit ,  quit  alia  trio?npher ,  cojnmc  un  Heros  de  F Anti¬ 
quit  f,  il y  fut  tue  pendant  le  Jicge  1527.  Son  corps  enbaume  fut 
tranfporte  en  Gaeta  iff  IVIonfi  le  General  Comte  de  Pra?nperc> 
Gouverneur  de  cette  place  iff  de  fon  chateau  pour  donner  un  ad¬ 
mirable  exemple  aux  autres  Mlnißres  de  tres  jufle  Impereur 
Charles  Six ,  refiaura  le  tombeau  1719. 

(  To  Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  of  the  blood-royal  of 
f  France,  conftable  of  the  kingdom,  illuftrious  by  his  birth, 

and 
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5  and  yet  more  fo  by  his  perfonal  merit,  who  being  perfecuted 
4  by  his  fovereign,  was  protected  by  the  emperor  Charle  V. 

4  and  made  captain- general  of  his  army,  in  which  quality  hr. 

4  acquired  immortal  honour  by  his  glorious  exploits,  having 
4  feveral  times  defeated  the  troops  of  that  king  by  whom  he 
4  had  been  injured,  and  taken  him  prifoner  at  Pavia  ;  from 
4  thence  he  directed  his  march  to  Rome,  into  which  it  was 
4  expedled  he  would  have  entered  in  triumph,  like  the  heroes 
4  of  antiquity  ;  but  he  was  killed  in  an  affault  during  the 
4  liege  of  that  city*  in  1527.  His  body  was  embalmed  and 
4  lent  to  Gaeta,  where,  by  the  generofity  of  the  count  de 
*  Prampero,  governor  of  that  town  and  caftle,  to  fet  a 
4  worthy  example  to  the  other  officers  of  the  molt  gracious 
4  emperor  Charles  VI.  this  monument  was  repaired  in  the 
4  year  1719P 

Formerly  the  officers  of  this  garrifon,  when  in  their  cups,  Drinking 
on  any  public  rejoicings,  u-fed  to  take  off  the  duke’s  fkull,  cb\°lf  * 
and  fill  it  with  liquor,  in  order  to  drink  healths  out  of  it  ; 
but  this  favage  cuftom  frequently  occafioning  quarrels, 
fome  of  which  had  unhappy  confequences,  has  been  for¬ 
bidden  *. 

The  garrifon  of  Gaeta  at  prefeht  confifis  of  a  thoufand  men.  Siege  of 
In  1707  this  place  was  taken  fword  in  hand  by  the  Imperialiffs,  Gaeta  -a 
under  Count  Dann,  after  a  fiege  which  greatly  redounded  to  I/W/' 
the  honour  both  of  the  befieged  and  affailants  ;  the  Spanifh 
garrifon  having  fired  fifteen  thoufand  cannot  fhot,  and  four 
thoufand  bombs  ;  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  were 
returned  with  twenty  thoufand  of  the  former,  and  fourteen 
thoufand  of  the  latter.  The  marquis  de  Vignena,'  after¬ 
wards  vice-roy  of  Naples,  who  commanded  in  the  fort, 
with  two  thoufand  Spaniards  furrendered  themfelves  pri- 
foners  of  war.  The  ten  colours  and  fiandards  taken  on  that 
occafion  were,  purfuant  to  a  vow  made  to  St.  Januarius, 
hung  up  in  the  Capella  del  Teforo  at  Naples,  where  they 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  f. 

About  eight  Italian  miles  from  Mola  is  a  ruinous  aquedueh, 
which  begins  at  Trajetto,  a  little  town  two  miles  to  the  left 

*  This  lavage  cuftom  of  drinking  out  of  the  enemies  fkulls  was  of 
a  very  ancient  date,  and  very  common  among  the  Scythians,  Germans, 
and  northern-  nations,  as  appears  from  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
Livy. 

In  1734.,  Gaeta  was  recovered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  without  any 
confitierahie  lofs* 
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Minturna. 

Garigliano. 


Falernum, 


Sefla. 


New  Capua, 


of  the  road,  on  a  pleafant  eminence,  and  fome  ruins  df  the 
ancient  Minturna.  Near  it  runs  the  Garigliano,  antiently 
called  the*Liris,  which  was  the  boundary  of  Latium.  The 
village  of  the  fame  name,  which  lies  along  the  river,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Caraffa  family,  who  alfo  have  the  profits  arif- 
ing  from  the  ferry.  The  author  of  the  Voyage  Kiftorique 
d’ltalie,  lately  publifhed,  talks  of  crofling  the  Garigliano 
over  a  bridge  (tom.  II.  p.  196.)  blit  either  his  memory  has 
ftr'angely  failed  him,  or,  as  I  am  more  inclined  to  fufpedt  from 
feveral  other  particulars  in  that  work,  he  never  fet  a  foot  in 
thefe  parts.  After  crofling  this  river,  the  road  lies  through 
a  luxuriant  country  as  far  as  Capua,  and  on  the  left  lies  the 
difhi£tof  Falernum,  which  formerly  extended  from  Sinuefla 
to  the  Vulturous,  and  produced  the  famous  Falernian 
wine. 

On  a  hill  to  the  left  near  St.  Agatha,  Hands  the  fmall 
town  of  Sefia.  In  the  church  is  to  be  feen  fome  ancient 
mofaic-work,  which,  however,  will  not  bear  a  compariforl 
with  the  modern.  The  artiffc  himfelf,  confcious  of  its  de¬ 
fers,  has  illuflrated  the  imagery  by  placing  the  name  under 
every  figure,  in  mofaic.  This  was  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  ancient  Volfci,  under  the  names  of  Aurunca  and 
Sueffa  Pometia. 

In  the  area  before  the  cathedral  at  New  Capua  are  feveral 
large  antient  farcophagi ,  adorned  with  fine  b  a [fo -relievo* s  re^ 
prefenting  facrifices  and  religious  ceremonies  ;  and  in  the 
church  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  Annunciation. 


On  the  town  wall  is  the  following  infcription : 


Philippe  IV.  Rege, 

Romano  quondam  pacem  imp  er  20  i 
Lumen  cohimenque  Campania , 

Marte ,  Opibus,  Copiis  diu  flor  entern 
C  A  P  V  A  M 

ViciJJitudine  collapfam  deterrima, 

Gajjam  munimeniis ,  nudata?n  j'ubindc  muris , 
Hoßcjque  prop e  mfultantes  contemplatus 
Emanuel  Fonfeca  &  Zunica  Com.  Mont.  Reg.  VII. 
confilia  antevertens  belli, 

Suoque,  futuroquc  pracavens  avo, 

RefcFtis  mcenibus ,  flrudlifque  propugnacidis% 

Si  minus  prifiina  magnitudini, 

Priftina  reflituit  munitioni. 

Anno  Salutis  hum.  M,  D G XX XVI. 


*  Capu^ 
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4  Capua,  to  which  formerly  the  Roman  empire  owed  its 
4  fdfety,  the  glory  and  defence  of  Campania,  long  celebrated 
4  for  opulence  and  ftrength,  being  by  various  accidents  and 
4  vicifTitudes  brought  to  a  defenccleis  date,  its  fortifications 
4  and  walls  being  fo  ruined,  that  it  became  expofed  to  the 
4  continued  ini  lilts  of  the  enemy,  was  reftored  to  its  aritient 
4  ftrength,  thodgh  not  to  its  former  extent,  by  Emanuel 
4  Fonfeca  and  Zunica  the  feventh  count  of  Montreal,  who, 

4  to  defend  it  from  hoftile  attacks,  and  for  its  prefervation 
4  in  his  own  and  future  ages,  reparied  the  walls  and  towers, 

4  with  the  addition  of  feveral  new  works,  in  the  reign  of 

4  Philip  IV.  and  in  the  year  of  our  redemption  1 636. ’ 

*  * 

A  ftatue  of  king  Charles  II.  of  Spain  is  ere&ed  in  the 
market-place,  with  a  long  infeription  under  it,  fall  of 
adulation,  &c. 

The  ancient  Capuä,  which  enervated  Hannibal’s  army,  old  Cap«a. 
lies  two  Italian  miles  from  New  Capua,  on  the  right-hand 
towards  Naples.  Little  is  to  be  feen  of  its  antient  iplendor, 
except  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  it  having  fucceftively 
felt  the  favage  fury  of  the  Vandals,  Oftrogoths,  and  Longo- 
hardians.  The  diftance  from  new  Capua  to  Naples  is  fix- 
teen  miles  ;  the  road  lies  through  as  fine  a  country  as  eye 
ever  beheld.  The  caufey,  though  of  a  much  later  date  than 
the  Via  Appia,  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  it;  and  in  many  parts-, 
the  rows  of  trees  planted  on  each  fide  of  it  form  a  fine  vifta 
of  above  a  mile  in  length.  The  country  on  each  fide  is  di¬ 
versified  with  corn-fields,  gardens,  and  vineyards;  and  the 
vines  climbing  up  the  lofty  trees,  and  interwoven  with  their 
luxuriant  branches,  form  a  kind  of  natural  feftoons. 

In  the  months  of  February  and  March  a  perfon  mull  be 
very  expeditious  to  travel  feven  ftages  in  a  poft-chaife  from 
fung-rifing  t#  fun-fet ;  but  in  fummer  the  feventeen  ftages 
and  a  half  between  Rome  and  Naples  are  eafily  performed 
in  two  days.  For  the  two  chaife-horfes  at  every  ftage  with¬ 
in  the  Neapolitan  territories,  one  pays  eleven  Carlini  *,  and 
half  as  much  for  the  chaife,  if  wanted.  The  goodnefs  of 
the  roads,  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  vigour  and 
ftrength  of  the  horfes,  make  travelling  extremely  pleaiant 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  However,  one  cannot  be  too 
careful  that  the  Louis  d?  or ,  or  Spanifh  piftoles,  that  a  travel- 
ler  brings  into  this  country  be  of  the  juft  weight ;  for  both 

■*  Three  /hillings  and  eight-pence  foiling. 
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at  Naples  and  on  the  road  all  gold  coins  are  weighed  with 
more  cunning  than  equity,  and  needlefs  cavils  railed  to  make 
them  appear  to  be  under  weight.  I  remember  a  waiter  who 
belonged  to  an  inn  at  Mola,  a  place  infamous  for  knavery 
and  cheats  of  all  kinds,  peremptorily  infilled  that  a  piilole, 
which  he  had  only  weighed  in  his  hand,  was  too  light;  but, 
upon  trial,  it  was  found  to  be  fomething  above  weight. 

Naples,  March  8,  1730.  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  LVII. 

Of  natural  Curiofities  in  the  Kingdom  of 

Naples,  • 

SIR, 

IT  is  not  without  reafon  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is 
termed  a  paradife,  as  it  abounds  with  all  kinds  of  grain, 
fruit,  herbage,  flax,  oil,  and  wine,  in  the  highefl  perfec¬ 
tion.  Calabria  is  famous  for  its  manna;  and  produces  faffrori 
Mahna.  equal  to  the  oriental;  which  likewife  grows  in  other  parts  of 

Saffron.  the  kingdom 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  alfo  produces  alum,  vitriol,  ful- 
phur,  rock-cry ftal,  marble,  and  feveral  forts  of  minerals. 
The  wool  of  this  country  is  excellent  both  for  flrength  and 
finenefs  ;  and  it  yields  filk  in  fuch  plenty,  that  vafl  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  are  annually  exported.  As  for  wines,  it  rivals 
thofe  of  the  richell  climates.  Here  are  to  be  feen  the  fineft 
flocks  and  herds  in  the  world  ;  and  Neapolitan  horfes  are  fo 
much  efteemed,  that  to  mention  them  is  enough.  The  ex¬ 
portation  of  thefe  produ&s,  together  with  great  quantities  of 
fnufF  and  foap,  are  very  confiderable  funds  of  Wealth  to  this 
Manufac-  kingdom.  I  muft  not  omit  a  particular  manufacture,  which 
tureoffila-  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  Tarento  and  Rheggio,  where  waifl- 
fLea-fifo*  c°ats ,  caps,  {lockings,  and  gloves,  are  knit  writh  a  kind  of 
hairy  filaments  growing  on  a  fpecies  of  Ihell-fifh.  In  foft- 

*  Saffron  alfo  grows  in  the  Southern  parts  of  Germany,  and  alfo  hi 
Normandy,  Languedoc*  Provence,  and  the  principality  of  Orange  in 
France.  [The  Englifli  faffron  is  the  belt  of  any  in  the  world,  but  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  author, 
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nets  and  finenefs  this  fluff  yields  indeed  to  filk :  blit  it  re¬ 
tains  a  particular  glofs  to  the  lall.  The  natural  colour  of 
thefe  filaments  is  a  kind  of  an  olive-green,  and  the  fhell  on 
which  they  grow  is  alfo  commonly  found  about  Malta,  Cor- 
fica,  and  Sardinia  :  I  have  met  with  fome  of  thefe  fhells 
even  in  the  Adriatic,  which  afford  but  few  of  thefe  ufeful 
filaments,  which  yield  a  comfortable  fubfiflence  to  the  in- 
duflrious. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  LapUThry- 
may  be  alfo  reckoned  the  Lapis  P hr ygitis  * ,  ox  Pietra  fun- 
gifera ,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  which,  when  laid  in  fhady  gifera, 
or  damp  places,  within  a  few  days  yields  two,  three,  or  more 
fungi  or  rnufhrooms,  according  to  the  largenefs  of  the 
flone.  Thefe  are  eaten  by  the  Neapolitans ;  but  it  is  a  mif- 
take  to  imagine  that  the  vegetable  proceeds  fimply  from  a 
real  Hone.  This  Lapis  Phrygius  is  only  a  hard  congeries  of 
earth,  rotten  box-wood,  and  fprays  of  feveral  fhrubs  and 
herbs,  together  with  the  mufhroom-feeds,  which  are  fo  very 
fmall,  as  riot  to  be  diffinguifhed  from  duff,  but  by  the  help 
of  a  very  good  microfcope.  That  thefe  feemingly  ftrange 
fungi  iflue  from  homogeneous  feeds  is  manifefl  from  hence, 
that  if  a  mufhroom  be  not  left  to  ripen  on  the  flone  till  it 
drops  its  feeds,  the  ffone  lofes  its  virtue  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  the  feeds  being  taken  away  before  they  come  to 
maturity,  the  vegetation  ceafes.  Warm  water  poured  on 
the  flone  is  found  confiderably  to  forward  the  growth  of  thefe 
fungi ,  as  it  penetrates  into  the  clofefl  interflices,  and  dilates 
the  pores  of  the  ffone,  caufing  a  fermentation  in  the  confined 
fap,  and  fomenting  the  feeds  to  a  fpeedy  vegetation.  The 
natural  feafon  for  thefe  ftones,  when  they  lie  in  the  earth, 
to  produce  rnufhrooms,  is  the  fpring  ;  but  by  putting  them 
in  pots  filled  with  moill  earth,  they  yield  them  all  the  year 
round.  Poffibly  many  other  feeds  are  contained  in  this  mafs ; 
though,  for  want  of  a  proper  cultivation,  &c.  their  growth 
may  be  checked.  The  fungi ,  when  the  flone  is  duly  pre¬ 
pared,  generally  appear  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  on 
the  fixth  attain  to  their  full  maturity.  They  gro w  to  the 
height  of  a  lpan  above  the  ffone,  and  are  of  different  figures. 

The  outfide  of  them  is  of  a  brownifh  red  ;  but  within  they 
are  very  white.  Thefe  fungiferous  flones  are  chiefly  found 
on  eminences,  but  feldom  in  valleys  and  low  grounds.  They 

*  Here  is  another  fort  of  lapis  Phrygius ,  not  wniike  the  Englifh  fuller’s- 
earth,  which  is  defcribed  bv  Pliny,  lb.  xxxvi.  c.  zo, 

Vol.  III.  C  are 
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are  to  be  met  with  in  great  plenty,  and  of  all  fizes,  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  Eccleiiaftical  State,  and  near  Fondi, 
Gaeta,  Itri,  about  Naples,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  king¬ 
dom.  This  mafs,  which  has  neither  the  hardneis  of  a  ftone, 
nor  the  properties  ©f  earth,  by  its  fecundity  becomes  gra¬ 
dually  more  porous,  and  decreases  in  weight.  Paolo  Boccone, 
botaniff  to  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  afterwards  a  Cifter- 
tian  monk  under  the  name  of  Silvio  Boccone,  and  Michael 
Mercati,  in  his  Metallotheca ,  publifhed  in  folio  at  Rome  in 
1717  by  Lancifl,  whom  I  have  frequently  mentioned  with 
the  honour  due  to  his  great  abilities,  have  made  fome  re¬ 
marks  on  this  Lapis  Phrygius .  The  heat  of  the  climate,  ancf 
the  fatnefs  of  the  foil  of  Italy,  is  very  proper,  with  fuitable 
moifture,  for  producing  truffles,  morels,  mufhrooms,  &c.  of 
Mufhrooms  an  extraordinary  fize.  On  an  eftate  called  Guadagnola, 
or  an  extra-  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  belonging  to  the  Conti  fa- 
wei"htJ  mily,  a  very  palatable  fort  of  mufhrooms  are  produced,  fome 
of  which  have  weighed  twenty  pounds  ;  but  unlefs  they  are 
carefully  watched,  the  birds  are  apt  to  peck  them  to  pieces. 
The  duke  of  Poli  prefented  queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden  with 
one  of  thofe  mufhrooms,  which  weighed  thirty  pounds  ;  of 
which,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  fize,  Kircher  has 
given  an  accurate  defcription. 

MountVefu-  Mount  Vefuvio  often  fills  the  neighbouring  country  with 
terror  ;  but  few  things  in  nature  are  fo  abfolutely  noxious 
and  hurtful,  as  not  to  be  productive  cf  fome  good.  Even  this 
raging  vulcano,  by  its  fulphureous  and  nitrous  manure,  and 
the  heat  of  its  fubterraneous  fires,  contributes  not  a  little  to 
the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  country  about  it,  and  the  pro- 
fufion  of  fruit,  herbage,  &c.  with  which  it  is  every-where 
covered.  The  fame  happy  effedt  from  the  lame  caufe  is  vi- 
fible  about  mountiEtna  in  Sicily;  where  the  general  produce 
of  grain  is  thirty-fix  fold,  and  in  one  part,  when  well  culti¬ 
vated,  fifty  fold.  Thofe  are  obferved  to  be  the  moft  fertile 
fpots  which  abound  in  fulphur,  falt-petre,  &c.  If  luch  ig¬ 
neous  and  inflammable  lubflances  were  pent  up,  their  fer¬ 
mentation  and  ebullition  would  be  productive  of  the  mofl 
calamitous  effedts  ;  whereas  they  find  a  vent  through  thefe 
vulcano’s,  and  make  frequent  difcharges.  Experience  fhews, 
that  earthquakes,  after  any  continued  eruptions  of  Vefuvio, 
are  not  fo  frequent,  and  lefs  fatal  in  their  effedts  than  at  other 
times.  The  inhabitants  are  far  from  being  alarmed  at  this 
mountain’s  vernal  eruptions,  when  they  are  not  very  violent ; 
and.  the  air  is  fo  far  from  being  rendered  unhealthful  by  them, 
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that  Barra,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Vefuvio  near  the  fea,  is 
remarkable  for  its  healthfulnefs. 

The  ancient  fertility  of  this  mountain  is  celebrated  by  Mar¬ 
tial  in  the  following  lines  : 

G  / 


Hie  eß  pampineis  viridis  V efuvius  umhris , 

PreJJerat  hie  madidos  n chilis  nva  lacus. 

Hcec  jug  a,  qudm  Nifes  colies ,  plus  Bacchus  amavit , 

Hoc  nuper  Saiyri  Monte  dedere  choros. 

Hczc  V eneris  Jedes,  Lacedamone  gratior  till  ; 

Hie  locus  Herculeo  nomine  dar  us  er  at. 

CunEla  jacent  flammis ,  &  trifli  merfa  favilld , 

Nec  Juperi  vellent  hoc  licuijje  fibu  Lib.  ii.  Epig.  105. 

4  Vefuvio,  cover’d  with  the  fruitful  vine, 

4  Here  flourifh’d  once,  and  ran  with  floods  of  wine  ; 

4  Here  Bacchus  oft  to  the  cool  fhades  retir’d, 

4  And  his  own  native  Nifa  lefs  admir’d  ; 

4  Oft  to  the  mountain’s  airy  tops  advanc’d, 

4  The  frifking  fatyrs  on  the  fummits  danc’d  ; 

4  Alcides  here,  here  Venus  grac’d  the  fhore, 

4  Nor  lov’d  her  fav’rite  Lacedaemon  more  : 

4  Now  piles  of  afhes,  fpreading  all  around, 

4  In  undiftinguifh’d  heaps  deform  the  ground. 

4  The  gods  themfelves  the  ruin’d  feats  bemoan, 

4  And  blame  the  mifehiefs  that  themfelves  have  done/ 

Addison. 


Though  the  upper  part  of  mount  Vefuvio  be  covered  with  Wines  of 
cinders,  afhes,  &c.  the  lower  parts  yield  three  forts  of  ex-  the  growth 
quifite  wine,  namely,  the  Vino  Greco,  white  mufcadel,  and 
a  wine  called  Lacrymae  Chrijli ;  the  fecond  has  the  advantage 
in  flavour,  but  will  not  bear  any  diftant  exportation.  At 
Pietrabianca  this  wine  is  fold  for  a  carlino  and  a  half  *  per 
bottle.  The  Vino  Greco  was  originally  made  from  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  fome  vines  tranfplanted  hither  from  Greece  f,  which 
have  fucceeded  to  admiration. 

C  2  The 


*  About  fix-pence. 

■f  The  tranfplanting  of  vines,  ÖV.  has  often  turned  to  the  great  im¬ 
provement  of  them.  From  the  vines  growing  near  the  Rhine,  tranfplanted 
to  another  climate,  the  celebrated  Canary  was  firft  produced  ;  and  from 
this  fame  vine,  and  that  of  Burgundy,  we  have  that  delicious  wine  brought 
from  the  cape  of  Good-Hope.  The  China  oranges,  of  fuch  advantage  to 
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is  fo  called  from  the  drops  of  juice 
when  fully  ripe. 

is  the  clofe  of  February,  mount  Ve- 
fuvio  began  to  ifllie  flames  ;  and  the  fmoke  was  to  be  feen 
from  Naples  rifing  to  a  confiderable  height,  in  a  large  black 
column,  till  it  was  broke  and  diflipated  by  the  wind :  this 
happens  in  three  or  four  minutes,  and  then  one  has  a  clear 
light  of  the  top  of  the  mountain,  till  another  eruption 
comes  on  in  a  few  minutes,  and  throws  up  cinders,  fmoke, 
and  ftones.  Amidft  the  variety  of  agitations  into  which  the 
wind  blows  the  fmoke,  fome  fanciful  perfons  have  imagined 
that  they  difcerned  many  forts  of  frightful  figures.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dion  Caflius,  lib.  xvi,  in  Vefpafian’s  time  the  country 
was  terrified  with  the  imaginary  reprefentation  of  a  troop  of 
fuliginous  giants  ifluing  from  the  mouth  of  Vefuvio.  The 
fmoke  is  not  immediately  diflipated  when  blown  from  the 
mountain,  but  expands  itfelf  in  thick  clouds.  At  night, 
after  every  explofion,  the  mountain  was  obferved  to  difcharge 
a  fhort  fiery  column,  which  was  feen  to  Ihoot  upwards,  but 
was  extinguillied  before  it  fell.  Probably,  this  only  proceeded 
from  the  ignited  ftones  thrown  up  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
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Portugal,  were  tranfplanted  thither  from  China,  and  from  thence  t® 
Naples,  where  they  alfo  thrive.  The  fame  frequently  holds  good  with 
regard  to  animals.  The  wool  of  Andalufia  is  known  to  furpafs  all  other  $ 
and  yet  that  kind  of  fheep  on  which  it  grows  were  originally  natives  of' 
England,  where  the  wool,  though  preferable  to  any  other  country  in 
Europe,  is  inferior  to  the  Spanifh.  The  Spanifh  horfes,  though  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Weft-Indies  they  degenerate,  in  Chili  they  become  far  pre-. 
ferable  to  their  progenitors.  The  origin  and  defcent  of  nations  is  co- 
pioufly  fet  forth  in  hiftory  \  and  an  account  of  the  tranfmigrations  and 
fettlements  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  would  be  no  lefs  enter¬ 
taining.  The  firft  pheafants  were  aborigines  of  the  country  about  the 
river  Phafis  (which  ilfues  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  runs 
through  Mingrelia)  and  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  brought  into  Greece  by 
the  Argonauts?  red-legged  partridges  are  natives  of  Numidia  j  the  firft 
of  the  turkey  fowls,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  came  from  Mexico, 
and  were  fei  ved  up  at  the  nuptial  feaft  of  Charles  IX,  king  of  France,  in 
1570.  That  the  difference  of  air,  diet,  &c.  confiderably  influences  the 
melioration  or  degeneracy  confequential  to  thefe  changes  of  climate  is 
manifeft  in  the  human  fpecies ;  the  iflue  of  negro  parents,  when  born  in 
Europe,  gradually  acquire  the  fair  complexion  of  Europeans  j  and  the 
deicendants  of  the  Portuguefe  colonifts  fettled  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
Africa,  are  known  to  have  contra&ed  not  only  the  African  complexion  of 
the  natives,  but  the  woolly  hair,  the  flat  nofe,  and  thick  lips,  yet  ftill  re¬ 
taining  the  names  of  their  European  anceftors.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
milk  of  the  European  women,  on  their  coming  to  Batavia  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  becomes  fo  brackifh,  that  their  children  r<?fufe  the  breaft,  and  muft 
be  fuclded.by  female  negro  flaves.  ' 
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tion,  of  which  the  greatefl  part,  efpecially  in  ftill  weather, 
drop  again  into  the  caverns  from  whence  they  iflued.  After 
a  week’s  expectation  that  Vefuvio  would  return  to  a  Rate  of 
tranquillity,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  the  contrary,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  its  violence  was  apprehended  by  the  inhabitants,  or 
at  leaft  that  it  would  continue  longer  than  my  purpofed  flay 
at  Naples;  on  the  fourteenth  of  March  I  refolved  that  its 
commotion  fhould  not  deter  me  from  vifiting  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  mountain.  The  parties  for  this  expedition  can  never 
be  very  numerous ;  hackney  horfes  being  fcarce  at  Naples, 
and  the  peafants  on  the  mountain  (whofe  afiiftance  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary)  being  too  few  in  number  to  attend  on  a 
large  company.  The  diflance  from  Naples  to  the  foot  of 
Vefuvio  (here  commonly  called  Monti  di  Sornma ,  either 
from  fommitä ,  a  fummit*,  or  from  fomma ,  an  adjacent  eftate) 
is  five  Italian  miles,  including  the  circuit  round  the  bay  ; 
and  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  fummit  it  is  near 
three  miles  further.  By  an  infcription  at  Capua,  mentioned  Jupiter 
by  Parini,  Vefuvio  feems  to  have  been  confecrated  to  Jupiter luvlus* 
"Tonans : 

Jovi  Vefuvio 
Sacrum 
D.D* 

*  Sacred  to  Jupiter  of  Vefuvius.’ 

- 

Mount  Vefuvio,  like  Parnaflus,  confifls  properly  of  two 
heads,  or  fummits,  though  at  prefent  only  that  on  the  right- 
hand  as  you  come  from  Naples,  emits  fire  and  fmoke.  The 
valley  betwixt  thofe  hills  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  extremely 
fertile.  The  height  of  the  burning  fummit  (which  is  the 
.lower  of  the  two)  is  computed  to  be  eleven  hundred  fathoms 
above  the  furface  of  the  fea.  This  mountain  by  a  fudden 
eruption  in  the  year  1631,  laid  wafte  all  the  neighbouring 
country;  and  an  earneft  admonition  to  pofierity  in  Latin  was 
cut  in  ftone,  and  fet  up  in  Refina,  a  village  within  three 
miles  of  Naples,  to  advife  the  inhabitants  to  fly  in  time,  when 
they  are  threatened  with  an  eruption  of  Vefuvio. 

At  Torre  del  Greco,  a  village  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft, 
three  miles  from  this  mountain,  are  two  other  infcriptions, 
giving  an  account  of  the  definition  of  three  convents  and 

*  As  v*Etna  is  now  called  Monte  Gibello  ;  for  the  Saracens,  wh*  n  they 
were  matters  of  Sicily,  gave  it  the  name  of  Gibel ,  which  has  the  fame  fiy 
nihcatiun  with  the  German  word  Giebel  or  Gipfrf,  the  fumm.it  of  a  . 
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other  buildings  thereabouts  by  the  fame  terrible  eruption  in 
1631,  fcfr. 

From  Refina  the  acclivity  of  the  mountain  increafes,  yet 
fo  that  one  may  ride  {till  on  horfe-back.  Here  are  feen  fe- 
veral  large  ftones  half  calcined,  fcattered  in  different  places, 
which  are  left  as  memorials  of  former  deviations ;  the 
greateft  part  having  been  cleared  away  by  the  peafants  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  mountain,  and  ufed  for  inclofing  their  vineyards. 
It  is  aftoniftung  to  think  of  the  impetuofity  by  which  huge 
mafles  of  four  or  five  hundred  weight  have  been  thrown  to 
the  diflance  of  feveral  Italian  miles.  At  lad  the  ffeepnefs  of 
the  afcent,  efpeciaily  as  it  is  all  over  covered  with  afhes  and 
cinders,  will  not  admit  of  riding,  and  the  horfes  are  left  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  fervants.  It  is  advifeable  alfo  both  for 
eafe  and  expedition  in  climbing  among  the  afhes,  &c.  to 
Hermitage  change  boots  for  fhoes.  Hereabouts  a  hermit  has  built  a 
on  mount  dwelling,  but  of  a  meannefs  entirely  correfpondent  to.  the 
Veiuvius.  chara$;er  of  felf-denial  ;  and  fuch  is  his  fortitude,  that  Ve- 
fuvio  muff  rage  v/ith  uncommon  vehemence  before  he  removes 
his  quarters  ;  as  travellers  are  apt  to  be  fatigued  with  climb¬ 
ing  up  this  uncommon  afcent,  he  {lands  ready  with  feme 
wine  to  refrefih  them  at  their  return  ;  and  as  the  rules  of  his 
order  do  not  prohibit  him  from  fingering  money,  he  thank¬ 
fully  receives  any  little  acknowledgment  made  for  his  fea- 
fonable  civility. 

cbawfl-erof  At  this  hermitage  the  attendance  of  the  peafants  who  fol- 
the low  travellers  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  becomes  ne- 
ceftary  ;  but  if  there  happen  to  be  more  than  can  be  employ¬ 
ed,  they  are  apt  to  quarrel  with  one  another  :  this  is  fome- 
times  attended  with  bloodllied,  and  proves  of  ill  confequence 
to  the  flrangers  whom  they  are  fo  eager  to  ferve.  A  travel¬ 
ler  fhould  by  all  means  carry  fire-arms  with  him  on  thefe  oc¬ 
casions  ;  thofe  people  being  trained  up  to  rob  and  murder, 
and  accuftomed  to  wear  at  their  fides  lar^e  couteaux.  Be- 
fides,  they  are  fo  void  of  all  fhame  as  to  make  a  jeft  of  their 
deteftable  practices  among  one  another,  when  they  are  laid 
down  to  reft.  Whilft  we  were  about  the  fkirts  of  the 
mountain  they  talked  big,  and  boafted  that  they  would  car¬ 
ry  us  up  to  the  bocca  or  mouth  on  the  fummit  of  it ;  but  in 
advancing  upwards  their  note  was  changed  ;  and  at  every  lit¬ 
tle  blaze  they  called  upon  the  virgin  Mary  and  St.  Januarius, 
telling  us  of  the  great  danger  we  were  expofing  ourfelves  to  ; 
fo  that  we  ourfelves  were  obliged  to  be  upon  the  chearful 
ftrain,  in  order  to  keep  our  guides  in  heart.  All  the  fervice 

they 
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they  do  is  to  go  before  with  leathern  belts  round  their  waifls,  Their  ter 
by  which  travellers  hold,  that  they  may  climb  up  with  grea-  Vi'"‘ 
ter  eafe.  If  the  two  peafants  that  go  before  every  traveller 
are  not  fufficient,  others  help  by  Ihoving  him  behind.  Be¬ 
fore  a  perfon  puts  himfelf  in  their  power,  an  agreement 
muff  be  made;  and  at  difmifTing  them  it  is  belt  to  add  a 
fmall  gratuity,  as  they  have  been  known  to  proceed  to  rude- 
nefs  without  it,  and  indeed  are  feldom  fatisfied  with  the  bare 
wages  agreed  upon. 

The  mountain  being  very  fleep  and  moflly  covered  with 
black  afhes,  the  afeent  is  very  difficult  ;  the  afhes  giving  wTay 
caufes  a  man  to  Aide  feveral  lleps  downwards,  and  in  places 
free  from  the  afhes,  the  ruggednefs  of  the  melted  matter  puts 
you  to  no  lefs  trouble.  That  fulphur  lies  here  a  foot  deep, 
as  a  certain  writer  takes  upon  him  to  advance,  is  what  I  faw 
nothing  of;  but  among  thefe  droffiy  clods  I  met  with  fome 
red  and  yellow  flony  fubffances,  containing  a  great  deal  of 
fulphur  :  neither  is  there  any  neceffity  of  treading  in  the 
guide’s  ffeps  ;  for,  very  often,  it  cannot  be  done,  the  afhes 
inftantly  filling  up  the  impreffion  of  his  feet.  From  this 
Vulcano  has  been  too  often  known  to  iilue  a  lava  or  mixed 
floods  of  melted  fulphur,  metallic  ore  and  rofin,  to  the  inex- 
preffible  damage  of  the  neighbouring  country.  The  fcoria 
of  this  ejected  matter  Hill  lies  flratum  upon  flratum  with 
large  ftones  projecting  from  them,  which,  in  their  courfe 
along  the  fulphureous  ftream,  were  (topped  by  their  inequali¬ 
ties  ;  and  fixed  as  the  melted  matter  gradually  hardened  ; 
whereas  had  the  ftream  been  entirely  fluid,  it  would  have 
cooled  and  fettled  in  a  more  even  and  uniform  furface.  In 
the  year  1694,  the  country  was  vifited  with  one  of  thole 
fiery  lava' s  ;  and  the  burnt  ftones,  though  forced  under  the 
melted  matter  with  poles,  immediately  emerged  again. 

Thefe  ftreams  or  currents  are  not  thrown  up  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  like  the  ftones,  but  pour  down  as  from  an  inclined  vef- 
fel ;  fo  that  it  feems  as  if  fuch  an  effufion  could  proceed 
from  no  other  caufe  but  the  fulnefs  of  the  whole  cavity  and 
all  the  recedes  of  the  mountain  of  melted  fubftances.  Some 
pretend  to  have  computed,  that,  during  the  eruption  in  the 
year  1694,  fo  great  a  quantity  of  lava  was  difeharged,  that 
in  fome  places  it  hardened  at  the  height  of  fixty  ells  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground  ;  and  that,  if  it  had  been  accumulated 
into  one  mafs,  it  would  have  equalled  in  bulk  the  mountain 
from  the  bowels  of  which  it  had  iflhed.  If  this  be  true, 
what  muff  we  think  of  the  abyfs  to  which  this  Vail  moun- 
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tain  is,  as  it  were,  the  fpiracle.  The  matter  thrown  up  by 
mount  iEtna,  in  1669,  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to 
93,838,750  cubic  feet  *.  I  here  fearched  very  narrowly  for 
pumice-ftones,  but  could  not  fee  a  fmgle  ftone  of  that  kind 
all  over  the  mountain.  In  the  fcori#  are  fcattered  up  and 
down  feveral  burnt  frones  that  are  very  porous ;  but,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  weight  and  dark  aduft  colour,  they  differ  ve¬ 
ry  much  from  the  genuine  pumice-ftones  found  about  Baiae 
and  its  neighbourhood.  By  chemical  experiments  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  ftones  ejedfed  by  Vefuvio  contain  pitch,  ful- 
phur,  vitriol,  alum,  antimony,  marcaflite,  arfenic,  &c. 
The  differences  of  the  fcori#  in  colour  and  fubftance  have 
therefore  nothing  ftrange  in  them  ;  as,  from  the  various  mix¬ 
tures  of  fuch  bodies  with  earth  and  ftone,  there  muff  refult 
a  great  diverfity  in  the  alterations  they  undergo  by  fuch  a  ve¬ 
hement  and  lafling  fufion  or  ignition.  Small  quantities  of 
gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  other  minerals  have  al¬ 
io  been  extradfed  from  them,  which  give  a  light  into  the 
conftitution  of  the  adjacent  ftrata.  I  pulverifed  one  of  thefe 
*  ftones  of  a  red  and  yellow  colour,  and  applied  the  magnet 
to  it,  but  I  could  obferve  no  attraction  or  even  adhefion  ; 
which  unqueftionably  was  owing  to  the  prevalency  of  the  re¬ 
maining  fulphur.  I  was  fenfible  the  magnet  has  no  effedt 
upon  iron  ore,  however  abounding  with  metal,  till  by  a 
ftrong  fire  the  fulphur  mixt  with  it  be  expelled  ;  and  here¬ 
upon  repeating  the  trial  with  a  black  clod  which  had  been 
thoroughly  burned,  the  adhefion  was  very  ftrong.  I  fhall 
pot  animadvert  on  what  fome  perfons  have  faid  of  their  find¬ 
ing  in  thefe  cinders  fparks  of  rubies  and  other  gems  :  vitre¬ 
ous  fubftances  I  myfelf  faw  ;  but  thefe  may  have  been  cauf- 
ed  by  the  fufion  of  a  fine  fand,  fait,  and  marcaffite.  As  I 
was  ftanding  at  one  of  the  former  mouths  or  apertures  of 
Vefuvio,  a  ftone  of  a  greenifh  yellow,  ejedled  from  the 
mountain,  fell  clofe  by  me.  Upon  taking  it  up  when  it  had 
coojed,  I  found  it  to  be  covered  with  a  kind  of  gloffy  varnifh, 
4nd  to  contain  feveral  bits  of  g'lafs  ;  but,  at  my  return,  I 

f  . .  *  .  -  t  *  *  * 

*  This  is  the  computation  of  Dr.  Burnet  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth« 
Virgil  fays, 

>  J  i  ' 

Vidimus  undantem  mptis  for nacibus  JEtnam , 

-  FiammarwMque  gfahos,  Uqutfaclaque  <vol«uere  fax  a. 

e  "What  rocks  äid  ./Etna's  bellowing  mouth  expire 

6  From  her  torn  entrails !  and  what  floods1  of  Are  !  * 

'  '•  "  •'  ♦  *.*•?•*  1  A'  Prydbn. 
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found  its  beauty  very  much  diminifhed  by  rubbing  againU 
i'onie  other  ftones  in  my  pocket,  which  I  had  picked  up.  I 
made  ufe  of  water  for  cleaning  it,  which  rather  penetrated 
the  {tone,  and  diftblved  its  texture,  fo  that  a  greeniflh  liquor 
was  continually  oofing  from  it,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ufe  pro¬ 
per  means  for  drying  it. 

Near  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  we  met  with  {tones,  Red-hot 
at  leaft  of  a  hundred  weight,  glowing  hot,  and  when  broken  1  ones* 
exactly  refembling  red-hot  iron,  or  the  flag  juft  taken  out  of 
a  fmith’s  forge.  7'hefe  ejected  {tones  immediately  fet  paper  on 
fire ;  and,  if  our  guides  may  be  relied  on,  they  had  been 
but  juft  ejedted  from  the  abyfs.  I  faw  about  fifteen  of  thefe, 
but  not  one  thrown  in  the  air  or  in  motion.  As  we  ftill  ad¬ 
vanced,  our  ears  were  frequently  aftaulted  with  a  horrid  noife 
like  that  of  the  explofton  of  a  whole  battery  of  cannon  ; 
and  under  our  feet  w’e  were  furprifed  with  a  continued  noife, 
not  unlike  the  boiling  of  a  large  cauldron.  Upon  making  Heat  of 
a  hole  with  a  {tick  in  the  allies  but  a  few  inches  deep,  a  heat  foil* 
was  immediately  felt  in  ip,  wflicji  in  fome  places  was  hotter 
than  a  man's  hand  could  bear.  We  perceived  the  fmoke  to 
iftue  out  as  it  were  in  feveral  places  through  fmall  fiflures.  I 
was  for  a  long  time  at  a  lofs  what  to  make  of  great  numbers 
of  little  round  holes  about  half  an  inch  diameter  in  this  part 
of  the  hill,  till  I  found  them  to  be  avenues  to  the  nefts  of 
wafps  and  hornets,  which  retreated  hither  on  account  of  the 
heat ;  the  cold  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  efpecially  in  the 
night,  being  too  fevere  for  them  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  We 
found  a  fcorched  acorn  among  the  afhes,  a  confiderable  way 
up  the  hill,  but  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  form  a  probable  con¬ 
jecture  from  whence  it  came ;  not  a  ftngle  tree  or  Ihrub  be¬ 
ing  to  be  fe^n  on  all  that  part  of  the  mountain,  which  is 
covered  with  afhes  and  ftones  ;  and  birds,  which  might  have 
carried  fuch  a  thing  by  a  way  of  food,  are  never  known  to 
vifit  this  dreary  region. 

At  length,  after  many  weary  fteps,  we  came  to  the  place  p  ^ 
where  formerly  the  largeft  mouth  or  aperture  of  the  moun-  mouth  of 
tain  was  ;  but  this  has  undergone  fuch  changes  by  the  fre-  Vefuvio. 
quent  eruptions,  that  at  prefent  it  is  not  only  choaked  up, 
but  covered  by  a  round  hill  of  afhes  and  cinders.  In  Addi- 
fon’s  and  Miflon’s  time  there  was  a  plain  of  near  three  hun¬ 
dred  paces  to  crofs  before  they  came  to  the  fkirts  of  this 
roui^d  hill  or  new  mountain  ;  but  fuch  great  eruptions  have 
fo  enlarged  the  circumference  of  the  hill,  that  this  interval 
mi  moll  places  is  now  no  more  than  a  kind  of  trench  feven 

or 
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or  eight  feet  deep,  and  about  thirty  paces  wide.  It  is  not 
improbable  but  in  a  few  years  this  vacuity  may  be  filled  up, 
and  thus  the  two  mountains  form  but  one.  The  lower  or 
old  mountain  is  of  fuch  a  height  that  the  trench  is  not  per¬ 
ceived  at  the  foot  of  it.  Here  we  felt  a  very  fenfible  in- 
creafe  of  heat ;  and  efpecially  at  every  explofion  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  which  made  the  afhes  fly  again!!  our  faces,  fo  that 
fome  of  the  company  were  obliged  to  cover  their  eyes.  The 
ground  alfo  was  almoft  infupportably  hot  under  our  feet;  for 
the  embers  or  flag  burnt  the  very  foies  of  our  fhoes.  Here  in¬ 
deed  we  were  not  terrified  with  the  horrid  noifes  we  had  heard 
below;  but  every  difcharge  was  attended  with  a  whizzing  like 
that  of  a  great  number  of  rockets  flying  up  at  once.  The  muh 
titude  of  flones  and  other  matter  ejected,  together  with  the 
clouds  of  fmoke  with  which  the  fky  is  totally  obfcured,  re- 
femble  the  fpringing  of  a  mine,  Mofl  of  the  ffones,  efpe¬ 
cially  the  largeft,  the  weight  of  which  has  not  been  much 
diminifhed  by  burning,  return  perpendicularly  into  the  abvfs 
from  whence  they  were  thrown  up ;  and  this  poflibly  is  le- 
veral  times  repeated  till  their  weight  decreafes,  or  a  violent 
eruption  happens,  and  then  they  are  thrown  beyond  the  verge 
of  the  aperture.  Great  quantities,  however,  fall  on  the 
fides  of  the  hill,  and  the  noife  they  make  in  rolling  down  is 
indeed  fomething  terrible.  As  the  wind  generally  drives  the 
afhes,  fmoke,  one  particular  way,  it  gives  the  fpedfator 
an  opportunity  of  chufing  the  mofl  favourable  ftation  ;  yet 
if  the  eruptions  happen  to  be  violent,  there  is  danger  of  ap¬ 
proaching  on  any  fide.  It  being  a  very  bright  day,  we  could 
perceive  no  flame  at  the  mouth  of  the  hill ;  and  the  great 
increafe  of  the  heat  felt  at  every  difcharge  might  proceed 
from  the  melted  matter  and  ignited  {tones  thrown  into  the 
air,  which  in  the  night  appear  like  red-hot  bullets.  The 
phaenomena  exhibited  by  vulcano’s  are  not  conftantly  alike; 
for  they  differ  according  to  the  violence  or  moderation  of  the 
eruptions.  This  has  been  obferved  fo  long  ago  as  Virgil’s 
time,  who  gives  this  defcription  of  ./Etna  : 

-  -  -  -  Ilorrificis  juxtä  tonat  Mtna  ruinis : 

Inter dumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  athera  nubem , 

\ Turbine  fumantem  piceoy  &  candente  favilla ; 

Attollitque  globos  ßammarum ,  &  ßdera  lambit . 

Inter dum  Jcopulos  avulfaque  vifcera  mentis 
Erigit  crucians^  liquefadlaque  faxa  fub  auras 
Cum  gemitu  glomerate  fun  deque  exäßuat  i?no. 

Virg.  /Eneid.  III.  v.  571. 

«  * 

-  -  -  -  c  And 
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-  -  -  £  And  fecure  from  wind, 

Is  to  the  foot  of  thund’ring  iEtna  join’d. 

By  turns  a  pitchy  cloud  fhe  rolls  on  high, 

By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  fly  ; 

And  flakes  of  mounting  flames  that  lick  the  fky. 

Oft  from  her  bowels  mafly  rocks  are  thrown. 

And  fhiver’d  by  the  force  come  piece-meal  down. 

Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  fulphur  flow. 

Fed  from  the  fiery  fprings  that  boil  below.* 

Dryden. 

• 

Sarnelli,  bifhop  of  Bifceglia,  informs  us,  that  the  upper  or 
new  mountain  firfl:  appeared  on  the  26th  of  September,  1685. 
We  had  füll  about  eight  hundred  paces  to  afcend  among  hot 
flones  and  afhes  ;  but  the  eruptions  followed  fo  thick  upon 
one  another,  that  before  we  could  have  reached  the  fummit 
we  muft  have  flood  at  leaf!:  eight  fhocks  more  ;  and  as  the 
danger  every  minute  became  manifeflly  greater,  and  our 
faint-hearted  guides  grew  exceflively  out  of  humour,  we  all 
agreed  to  return.  After  all,  it  is  very  probable,  that,  had 
we  ventured  to  the  aperture  or  mouth  of  Vefuvio,  a  thick 
fmoke  would  have  been  all  we  could  have  feen,  which  would 
not  have  rewarded  our  pains  and  hazard.  I  wonder  fome 
travellers  who  afiedl  great  courage  and  intrepidity  fhould  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  had  been  on  the  fummit  of  the  hill  during  an 
eruption,  and  that  looking  down  the  aperture  they  faw  the 
vafl  hollow  all  on  fire  and  full  of  fulphur,  pitch,  and  metal 
boiling  with  prodigious  vehemence;  whereas  feveral  curious 
perfons  of  undoubted  veracity,  who  have  been  more  than 
once  on  the  top,  when  the  mountain  was  (till,  aflured  me, 
that,  by  reafon  of  the  fmoke,  it  is  very  feldom  they  could  get 
a  fight  of  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  ;  which  is  alfo  fubjecl  to 
great  variations  :  for  it  is  fometimes  of  a  vafl  depth,  and  at 
other  times  but  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  the  melted  matter,  at  the  lafl  eruption, 
which  by  hardening  gradually  forms  this  bottom.  Some 
have  ventured  a  confiderable  way  down  the  cavity  ;  but  this 
is  a  temerity  from  which  no  real  advantage  or  glory  can  ac¬ 
crue.  Such  rafhnefs  about  twm  years  fince  unhappily  proved 
fatal  to  an  Englifli  gentleman  of  a  very  good  character,  both 
for  his  learning  and  morals.  If  a  flone  be  rolled  down  the 
aperture;  wdthin  a  fhort  time  after,  an  eruption,  followed 
by  a  hollow  found  and  a  cloud  of  fmoke,  happens.  The 
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afcent  to  the  fummit  takes  lip  two  hours  ;  but  the  defcent 
takes  lefs,  and  is  much  eafier :  for  the  allies  often  carry  one 
feveral  paces  downwards  at  one  Aide.  Some  days  after  this 
excurfion,  I  obferved  from  Naples,  in  the  evening,  that  the 
mountain  continually  ejected  (tones,  &c.  and  over  it  appear¬ 
ed  a  pale  gleam,  which,  at  firft,  I  took  to  be  flame  :  it  con¬ 
tinued  a  long  time  gradually  afcending,  and  at  length  I  difco- 
vered  it  to  be  the  refradtion  of  the  beams  of  the  fetting  fun 
through  the  fuliginous  exhalations  ifluing  from  the  aperture. 
As  the  fun  gradually  defcended  towards  the  horizon,  this 
phenomenon  infenfibly  diminilhed  ;  when  it  was  fet,  it  total¬ 
ly  difappeared.  A  ftrong  party  of  us  (for  otherwife  it  is  ve¬ 
ry  dangerous  to  walk  the  ftreets  of  Naples  in  the  night)  ufed 
moil:  evenings  to  go  to  the  great  area  near  the  vice-roy’s  pa¬ 
lace,  to  obferve  the  changes  in  the  appearance  of  Vefuvio. 
On  the  17th  of  March,  to  the  left  of  the  place  where  we  had 
taken  our  ftation  on  the  mountain  there  was  a  continual  fire  ; 
and  from  the  upper  aperture,  every  four  or  five  minutes,  if- 
fued  ignited  columns,  in  appearance  about  four  feet  high, 
and  near  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  On  the  18th,  that 
part  near  the  old  bocca  or  mouth  of  Vefuvio  was  all  in 
glowing  fire,  but  without  any  confiderable  blaze  ;  whilft  the 
upper,  or  new  mountain,  emitted  towering  flames  without 
intermiflion  ;  and  valt  clouds  of  fmoke  appeared  above  the 
fummit  of  the  mountain.  On  the  19th  there  was  a  general 
fire  fpread  all  over  the  upper  mountain,  and  in  the  city  of 
Naples  were  heard  fubterraneous  rumblings  and  concuflions 
like  the  difcharge  of  cannon  at  a  diftance.  On  the  20th, 
and  likewife  on  the  1  ft  day  of  April,  the  fire  was  vifible  at 
Gaeta,  which  is  fix  ftages  from  Vefuvio;  and  as  abundance 
of  afhes  was  driven  by  the  wind  to  Naples,  recourfe  was  had 
to  procefiions,  and  the  invocation  of  St.  Januarius,  in  whom, 
in  all  public  calamities,  the  Neapolitans  place  a  great  confi¬ 
dence  ;  but  of  late,  to  make  matters  fure,  the  archangel 
Michael  has  been  added  as  a  collegue  to  that  faint.  It  mull 
be  owned  their  devotion  is  very  well  grounded  if  what  they 
tell  us  be  true,  namely,  that  upon  the  faint’s  head  being  ex¬ 
po  fed,  and  proper  fupplications  made  to  him,  the  wind  has 
immediately  fhifted,  and  fometimes  the  eruptions  of  Vefuvio 
Medalof  St.  have  been  fupprefied  ;  and  fo  powerful  a  protedlor  well  de- 
Januanus.  pervecj  the  honour  of  a  large  medal,  which  the  governor  of 
the  treafury-chapel,  where  the  faint’s  reliques  are  kept,  had 
ftruek.  On  one  fide  is  the  effigies  of  this  faint,  witfi  thefe 
words  round  it : 


D.  JAN. 
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D.  JAN.  LIBERATOR!.  VRBIS. 
FVNDATORI.  QVIETIS. 

‘  To  St.  Januarius,  the  deliverer  of  the  city,  author  of 
*  its  fecurity.’ 

On  the  reverie  are  two  phials,  reprefenting  thole  in  which 
his  miraculous  blood  is  kept  j  under  them  is  a  garland,  with 
this  legend  : 

POSTQVAM.  COLLAPSE  ClNERES. 

ET.  FLAMMA.  QVIEVIT.  CIVES 
NEAPOLITAN!.  INCOLVMES. 

A.  D.  MDCCVII. 

4  The  afhes  fubfided,  the  eruption  fufpended,  and  the 
4  citizens  of  Naples  preferved  in  the  year  1707/ 

In  commemoration  of  this  fame  miracle  of  the  year  1707, 
a  marble  ftatue  of  the  faint,  with  the  following  infcription, 
has  been  ere&ed  on  the  fpot  near  the  church  of  S.  Caterina  ä 
Formello,  where  the  faint’s  head,  attended  by  numerous 
proceffion,  was  placed  on  an  altar  which  faces  Vefuvio,  as  it 
were  to  keep  it  in  awe  : 

DJVO  JANUARIO , 

Ur  bis  Neap.  Indigetum  Principle 
Vhdod  Alontis  VeJ'uvii 
Anno  MDCCVII. 

Cum  Maxima  ignis  eruptions 
Fa  ft  a,  dies  complures  magis 
Magifque  fero civet, 

"Jam  ut  certijjimum  Urbi 
Totique  C amp  an  i  es 
Incendium  minaretur , 

Saeri  oßenju  capitis 
In  arä  hie  exßruftä 
Excidicfos  impetus 
Extemplo  opprefferit , 

Et  omnia  ferendrit , 

Neapolitan i 
Ejus  divini  Beneficii 
Uti  C35  innumerorum  aliorum 
Uhiibus  d  Bello ,  Fame , 

Peßilentiay  Ferres  motuy 


Thankfgir- 
ing  monu¬ 
ment. 


Ur  hem , 
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Urbem ,  Civitatemque 
Liberavit  me  mores 

P.  P- 

c  To  St.  Januarius,  the  chief  of  the  Neapolitan  faints, 
‘  by  the  expofure  of  whofe  facred  head  on  an  altar  eredled 

*  on  this  fpot,  a  moft  dreadful  eruption  of  mount  Vefuvio  in 
‘  1707,  which  had  raged  feveral  days  with  increafing  vio- 
4  lence,  fo  as  to  threaten  the  city  and  the  whole  country 
4  with  an  unavoidable  conflagration,  was  inftantaneoufly 
c  fupprefted,  and  fair  profperous  weather  fucceeded,  the 
‘  Neapolitans,  in  acknowledgment  of  this,  and  innumera- 

*  ble  other  fignal  deliverances  from  war,  peftilence,  famine, 
4  and  earthquakes,  have  eredted  this  monument.’ 

Aurelius  Vidfor,  and  other  hiftorians,  who  relate  that  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian  when  fiery  eruptions  from  this 
vulcano  were  firft  perceived,  are  eafily  confuted  from  Stra¬ 
bo,  who  lived  in  Auguftus’s  time.  It  is  alio  far  from  being 
true  that  Pliny  the  elder  loft  his  life  on  this  mountain  ;  for 
it  appears  from  the  younger  Pliny’s  account  of  his  uncle’s 
death  *,  that  he  was  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  V efuvio  ; 
and  being  very  fat  and  afthmatic,  the  air  then  faturated  with 
fuiphureous  particles,  obftrudted  his  refpiration. 

Since  the  Chriftian  ./Era  above  twenty  remarkable  erup¬ 
tions  of  Vefuvio  are  recorded  by  hiftorians  ;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  in  fo  many  centuries  the  number  muft  have 
been  greater.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  one  of  the  moft 
violent  eruptions  of  this  vulcano,  was  that  which  happen¬ 
ed  in  Titus’s  reign,  by  which  Herculaneum,  or  Pleraclea  f, 
and  Pompeii,  two  towns  near  Naples,  were  deftroyed  J. 

Accord - 


*  Pliny’s  words  are,  Innixus  fervis  duobus  adfurrexit  Cd  ßatim  concidit> 
ut  ego  conjeilo,  crajfiore  caligine  fpiritu  obßruSlOy  claufoque  ßomacho ,  qui  illi 
naturd  in-validus  Cd  angußus  frequenter  inter  ceß  nans  er  at.  Ubi  dies  red - 
ditusy  corpus  innjentum  eß  integrum y  illafum  opertumquey  ut  fuerat  indutus  : 
habitus  corporis  quiefcenti  quam  defun  flo  fimilior. 

•f  The  remains  of  Heraclea,  dilcovered  in  our  days,  have  for  fomc 
years  exercifed  the  pens  of  the  moft  learned  antiquarians. 

%  This  country  has,  by  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  Vefuvio,  under¬ 
gone  fo  many  changes,  that  the  fituation  of  thefe  towns  cannot  be  exactly 
determined.  In  the  like  deftiny  Thaurania,  Cora,  or  Thora,  and  Stabia 
have  been  involved.  The  damages  which  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  fuf- 
tained  by  an  earthquake  in  Seneca’s  time,  are  related  at  large  in  the  vith 
book  of  his  Natural  Queftions,  and  likewife  in  Tacitus’s  Annals,  lib.  xv. 
Probably  it  is  to  that  earthquake,  and  not  to  an  eruption  of  Vefuvio,  that 

Dion 
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According  to  Dio  Caflius,  the  afhes,  during  that  erup¬ 
tion,  were  driven  as  far  as  Africa,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  and  at 
Rome  the  fun  was  totally  obfcured  by  them  *. 

It  might  be  fuppofed  that  the  manifefl  danger  continually 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
from  earthquakes  and  the  irruptions  of  Vefuvio  fhould  make 
fome  happy  impreflion  on  their  minds,  and  difpofe  them  to 
lead  pious  and  moral  lives  ;  but  it  is  far  otherwife  :  for  the 
generality  of  thefe  people  are  like  bailors,  and  never  think  of 
heaven  or  hell  but  in  imminent  danger;  and,  as  loon  as  that 
is  over,  eagerly  return  to  their  former  vVicked  practices.  Of 
this  there  was  a  ftriking  inftance  in  the  year  1707,  when  the 
people  flocking  out  of  the  city  to  fee  the  fiery  torrent  from 
the  mountain,  which  began  to  harden,  gave  themfeives  up 
to  all  forts  of  debaucheries. 

'Ehe  variety  of  mineral  and  other  fubflances  ejedled  by  Ve-  Infide  of 
fuvio,  fufliciently  indicate  the  nature  of  the  vafl  hollow  with-  Veitmo. 
in  the  mountain,  and  the  caufe  of  its  fiery  eruptions  •,  for 
quick  fulphur  and  the  filings  of  iron  being  kneaded  together 
into  a  kind  of  dough,  is  not  only  violently  heated,  but  even 
kindled  into  a  flame,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  cold  water. 
Lemery,  in  his  garden  at  Paris,  once  made  an  artificial  vol-  Artificial 
cano  of  this  fort,  which  took  fire  fpontaneoufly  ;  and  later  vulca,J0- 
chemifis  inftantly  produce  flame  from  the  mixture  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  liquids  properly  prepared.  That  the  ffrata  under  Ve¬ 
fuvio  and  other  volcano’s,  contain  abundance  of  fulphur  and 
iron  f,  appears  evident  both  by  the  cinders  ejected  and  the 
chalybeate  fprings  ifiuing  from  the  root  of  this  mountain  to¬ 
wards  the  fea-coaft.  The  proximity  of  the  main  fea  not  on- 

Dion  Caflius,  lib.  lxvi,  alludes,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  fudden  fall  of  a 
theatre  when  crouded  with  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  two  citiea  :  for  the  ra¬ 
vages  caufed  by  the  eruption  of  Vefuvio,  as  appears  from  Pliny,  were  not 
caufed  on  a  fudden,  hut  the  fire  gradually  increafed  ;  and  felf-prefervatiou 
would  naturally  have  prompted  the  people  to  hurry  out  of  the  theatre  at  the 
fir  ft  appearance  of  danger. 

*  The  eruption  of  Vefuvio  in  473,  according  to  Marcellinus  Comes, 
covered  all  Europe  with  afhes  :  Vefwvius ,  mons  Campania  torridus ,  inteßinis 
ignibus  aßuans  exußa  voniuit  vifeera,  tioflurnifque  in  die  tenebris  omnevt  Eu¬ 
ropa  faciem  minuto  contcxit  pulvere.  Hiijus  metuendi  memoriam  cineris  Bi- 
icantii  annua  celebrant  viii.  Idus  Novembris .  1  Vefuvius,  a  volcano  in  Cam- 

*  pania,  eje£ied  from  its  inflamed  bowels  fuch  prodigious  quantities  of 

*  matter  as  obfcured  day-light,  and  covered  all  Europe  with  afhes.  The 

*  anniverfary  of  this  devaftation  is  obferved  at  Conftantinople  on  the  6th  of 

*  November.’  This  day  of  humiliation  is  likewife  mentioned  by  Proco¬ 
pius  de  Bello  Goth.  lib.  ii.  c.  4.. 

t  The  foil  about  Viterbo,  Pozzuolo,  Sienna,  and  the  iftands  of  Strom¬ 
boli,  Lepari,  Sicily,  ©V.  is  of  the  fame  nature. 
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ly  fupplies  water  for  the  aliment  of  the  inflammable  fab- 
fiances,  but  likewife  fait  and  pitch,  which  it  wafhes  away 
from  their  fubterraneous  beds  ;  and  from  thefe  alfo  proceeds 
the  faline  acridity  of  the  fea- water  :  for  oil  of  fea-coal  (which 
has  a  great  deal  of  pitch  in  it)  mixed  with  common  fait  and 
water,  gives  it  a  tafte  like  that  of  fea-water.  In  a  calm  the 
fifhermen  about  Refina  and  Torre,  two  villages  on  the  fea- 
coaft  near  Vefuvio,  look  out  for  Pretoleum,  a  fragrant  kind 
of  oil  which  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  and  take  it  off 
with  pieces  of  fpunge  :  this  they  fell  for  a  good  price  to  the 
apothecaries.  It  is  plain  that  Vefuvio  has  a  communication 
with  the  fea,  not  only  from  the  waters  being  furprifingly  ab~ 
forbed  in  1631  as  an  immediate  prelude  to  the  eruption  of  the 
mountain,  fo  that  feveral  veffels,  afloat  before,  were  left  dry; 
but  alfo  by  what  happened  in  1698,  for  in  that  year  the  fea 
fuddenly  ebbed  twelve  paces,  and  the  mountain  difembogued 
a  vaft  torrent  of  pitch  and  other  combuftibles  ;  and  on  the 
return  of  the  fea  to  its  former  height,  and  the  ceffation  of  the 
igneous  difeharge,  great  quantities  of  (hells,  &V.  were  found 
along  the  (hore  near  the  mountain,  which  were  half  burnt, 
and  emitted  a  fulphureous  fmell.  Parrini  and  Boccone  far¬ 
ther  affirm,  that,  in  a  violent  eruption  of  Vefuvio,  hot  fea- 
water,  fifhes,  (hells,  and  fea-weeds  have  been  ejected  by  that 
mountain. 

This  vulcano,  however,  affords  feveral  fre(h  fprings,  of 
which  fome  are  conveyed  to  Naples  by  a  beautiful  aqueduft, 
to  the  great  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants.  Thefe  waters 
have  not  the  lead;  heat  in  them  ;  and,  what  one  could  lefs 
expedf,  a  very  cold  wind  is  felt  to  blow  from  feveral  fiffures 
or  chafms  in  the  fide  of  the  mountain. 

I  (hall  add,  that  tho’  a  new  mountain  has  rifen  on  the  fum- 
mit  of  Vefuvio  over  its  former  aperture,  yet  it  wants  fome- 
thing  of  its  ancient  height.  Of  this  there  is  ocular  demon- 
flration  likewife  with  regard  to  mount  AEtna  in  Sicily;  the 
top  of  which,  within  thefe  fixty  years,  might  be  feen  from 
Furnari  and  other  places  thereabouts,  but  cannot  be  difeern- 
ed  from  thence  at  prefent. 

Such  is  the  climate  of  Naples,  and  the  fouth  part  of  this 
kingdom,  that  little  or  no  winter  is  known  there.  Garden- 
vegetables  are  in  feafon  there  all  the  year  rounds  Ice  is  fel- 
dom  feen  in  the  level  country,  and  fnow  fell  but  twice  dur¬ 
ing  thefe  laft  five  years  ;  and  then  it  diffolved  as  foon  as  it 
touched  the  ground.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  it  is  a  branch  of  trade  to  gather  fnow,  and  fend  it  to 
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Naples,  where  it  (upplies  the  want  of  ice  ror  cooling 
liquors  *,  tffc.  The  extreme  fummer  heats,  however,  never 
fail  of  being  tempered  by^cool  evenings,  which  are  fpent  in 
taking  the  air,  after  being  confined  within-doors  dur.ng  the 
fultry  heat  of  the  day.  Of  the  fertility  and  wealth  of  tins  Fruitfulnefs 
country,  fome  idea  may  be  formed  by  confidering  how  long  of  the  coun¬ 
it  has  been  under  a  foreign  government,  which  by  contribu- tiy* 
tions,  troops,  wars,  and  other  circumstances,  muft  necefia- 
rily  have  drained  it  of  vafr  fums.  Yet  this  country  is  ftill  in 
a  much  better  condition  than  many  of  the  ftates  of  Italy, 
and  capable  by  proper  meafures  of  affording  new  fources  of 
wealth.  The  tobacco-farms  alone  in  this  kingdom  produce 
near  thirty  thoufand  ducats  annually. 

But  amidft  its  fertility  and  other  natural  advantages,  the  inconveni- 
kingdom  of  Naples  is  not  without  many  inconveniencies.  encies  in  the 

Befides  the  frequent  calamities  this  country  is  fubjeclto  from  N!an^°m  cf 
the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Vefuvio,  it  fuifers  extremely  b^,  Earth- 
earthquakes ;  particularly  the  fouth  part  of  the  kingdom , “all  quakes, 
over  which  are  to  be  feen  the  melancholy  remains  of  cities, 
once  famous  in  hiflory,  but  now  almofl:  without  a  name  f . 

Another  difagreeable  circumflance,  hut  common  to  mod  Lizards, 
other  parts  of  Italy,  is  the  fwarms  of  lizards,  efpecially  of 
the  green  kind.  In  fpring  hundreds  of  thefe  little  animals 
are  leen  balking  themfelves  on  the  flat  roofs,  and  as  they 
crawl  up  and  down  the  walls,  if  a  window  or  door  be  left 
open,  they  make  their  way  into  the  lloufes.  The  green  li¬ 
zards  are  very  nimble,  and  have  a  fine  glofly  fkin  and  very 
beautiful  eyes  ;  hut  they  are  quite  harmlefs.  About  Fondi, 

Capua,  and  Gaeta,  there  is  a  noxious  fpecies  of  lizards^ 


*  The  climate  of  Sicily  is  fo  hot*  that  even  in  January  the  (hade  is  a- 
greeable,  and  not  a  chimney  is  to  be  feen  all  over  the  ifland.  In  March 
fome  cold  piercing  winds  may  happen  to  fet  in  for  a  few  days  5  but  this  in- 
convenieticy  is  relieved  by  a  very  fmall  coal  fire.  The  ufe  of  ice  and  fnow 
in  liquor,  I  fuppofe,  was  firft  introduced  to  gratify  the  palate  3  but  now  it 
has  the  fan£lion  of  the  faculty  :  and  fince  Its  coming  into  general  vogue, 
the  fatal  rage  of  fevers  is  laid  to  be  confiderably  abated.  Plempius,  in  his 
treatife  de  Faletudine  Togaforum  tuenda,  affirms,  that  fince  ths  ufe  of 
fnow  has  obtained  in  Medina,  the  burials  of  that  city  are  decreafed  a  thou¬ 
fand  every  year  ;  and  that  this  cuftom  has  been  attended  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs  in  Spain,  appears  from  Ludov.  Nonnius,  de  re  cibaria,  life;  iv.  cap.  5. 

[The  author  takes  no  notice  of  the  frequency  of  pleurifics  in  thofe 
Countries  where  this  cuftom  has  been  introduced,  particularly  in  France.] 
t  Sicily,  which  formerly  made  one  continent  with  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  is,  in  this  refpe<51,  not  lefs  unfortunate,  having,  in  January  1693,  by 
one  fingle  earthquake  loft  forty-nine  towns  and  villages,  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-two  churches,  colleges  and  convents,  with  ninety -three  thoufand 
perfons  buried  in  the  ruins, 
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commonly  but  improperly  called  tarantula ,  whole  bite  is 
attended  with  danger ;  thefe  are  brown,  larger  than  the 
green  fort,  and,  when  the  tail  is  cut  off,  refemble  a  toad. 
Scorpions.  The  fcorpion  is  a  much  greater  nuifance,  which  har-^ 
bours  not  only  in  old  buildings  and  under  large  ffones,  but 
infells  the  houfes  in  this  country  ,  fo  that  in  fome  places  it 
is  not  unufual  to  make  the  hed-ffeads  of  polifhed  iron,  and 
to  place  them  at  fome  diftance  from  the  wall,  to  prevent 
thefe  vermin  from  getting  into  the  beds.  It  is  true,  they 
feldom  hurt,  unlefs  they  are  firft  affaulted  or  accidentally  in¬ 
jured  ;  which  may  eafily  happen  only  by  a  man’s  turning 
himfelf  or  moving  a  leg  or  an  arm  in  a  bed  where  thefe  noxi¬ 
ous  animals  harbour  themfelves.  The  fureff  remedy  againff 
the  fling  of  a  fcorpion  is  to  bruife  that  animal  and  bind  it 
faff  on  the  wound  ;  or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  the  belt  way 
is  to  foment  it  with  oil-olive,  in  which  dead  fcorpions  have 
been  fteeped,  applying  warm  bandages  to  the  part,  and  to 
give  the  patient  warm  draughts  of  theriaca  mixed  up  with 
a  generous  wine  to  promote  perfpiration.  This  oil,  Boccone 
( Obferv .  Phyf.  xviii.)  fays,  is  a  fovereign  remedy  againff  the 
Where  molt  fling  of  the  fpider  called  folifuga.  In  the  northern  parts  of 

dangerous.  jta]y  this  creature  has  little  or 'nothing  of  that  rage  and  ve¬ 

nom  which  appears  in  thofe  of  hotter  climates,  as  Malta 
and  Africa.  The  venom  or  poifon  of  vipers  has  alfo  the  like 
gradations  according  to  the  proximity  of  the  country  to  the 
equator.  Scorpions  yield  a  fait  and  oil  which  are  a  part  of 
the  materia  7nedica,  They  are  caught  in  great  numbers  a- 
mong  ruins  or  in  ftony  places,  and  being  taken  hold  of  with 
a  pair  of  pincers,  are  dropped  into  a  narrow-necked  glafs 
veffel  which  is  too  flippery  for  them  to  climb  out  of. 

Whether  A  late  naturaliff  fays,  that  the  fcorpion,  when  hemmed  in 

they  kill  with  live  coals,  or  any  kind  of  fire,  upon  its  beina;  moved 

themfelves  ^  #  j  *  c> 

nearer  to  him,  and  finding  no  way  to  efcape,  plants  itfelf  in 
the  middle  of  the  circle,  turns  up  his  tail  and  flings  himfelf 
in  the  head.  This  obfervation  at  firft  fight  had  appeared  to 
me  very  fufpicious,  and  made  me  imagine  that  this  pretend¬ 
ed  filicide  was  no  more  than  a  natural  motion  of  the  animal 
on  fuch  an  occafion.  Being  at  Naples  I  was  determined  to 
bring  this  vulgar  error  to  the  teff  of  repeated  experiments, 
which  proved  it  to  be  no  other.  Some  of  the  fcorpions,  in- 
ffead  of  going  round  to  look  out  for  a  palfage  to  efcape,  ran 
diredlly  into  the  fire,  where  they  were  foon  confumed  ; 
others,  upon  feeling  the  heat  of  the  fire,  drew  back  and  fell 
into  a  kind  of  convulfions,  but  never  offered  to  dart  their 
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fH.ng  into  their  heads  ;  others  again  lay  quite  dill,  and,  as 
if  they  made  a  virtue  of  neceffity,  quietly  fubmitted  to  be 
burnt  to  death.  As  groundlefs  is  the  notion,  that  a  fccr- 
pion  when  thrown  into  oil,  deftroys  itfelf  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  whereas  fome  will  live  in  it  twenty-four  hours,  and  when 
they  expire  do  not  exhibit  the  leaft  appearance  of  flinging 
themfelves  to  death. 

Another  plague  almoft  peculiar  to  the  kingdom  of  Na-  Tarantula, 
pies,  efpecially  the  fouthern  parts,  is  the  tarantula;  fo  call¬ 
ed  from  the  city  of  Tarersto,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
they  abound,  and  are  the  larged  and  mod  venomous.  This 
is  the  Phalangitis  and  Phaknges  of  Pliny  and  other  ancient 
natural  ids.  The  perfons  bit  by  this  infeed,  by  the  Italians 

are  called  Tarantolati ;  and  their  extravagant  viciflitudes  of 
fhrieking,  lobbing,  laughing,  dancing,  &c.  are  pretty  well 
known.  Very  few  of  Inch  unhappy  perfons  can  bear  the 
light  of  black  or  blue,  but  feem  delighted  with  red  and  green 
objeeds.  They  are  alfo  feized  with  an  averfion  to  eating  fruit 
or  vegetables.  A  melancholy  filence  and  a  fixed  eye  are  the 
fird  fymptbms  by  which  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  difeovers 
itfelf;  and  then  mufic  is  immediately  called  in  to  the  abid¬ 
ance  of  the  patient  to  roufe  him  to  a  violent  motion,  and  by 
that  means  to  promote  perforation  and  a  copious  fweat. 

Hut  neither  the  fame  tunes  nor  the  fame  indruments  anfwer 
this  end  with  regard  to  diderent  patients  ;  feveral  trials  are 
therefore  made,  and  chiefly  with  the  guitar,  hautboy,  trumpet, 
volin,  and  Sicilian  kettle-drum.  The  tunes  that  ufually 
have  the  bed  ededt  in  thefe  di borders  are  la  Paßorale  and  la 
Tarantella.  In  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Apulia,  the  venom  of  the  fcorpions  is  lo  fubtle,' 
that  their  ding  produces  the  like  efFedls  as  the  bite  of  the 
tarantula;  and  though  the  twm  before-mentioned  tunes  have 
a  proper  edebt  on  thefe  patients  alfo,  yet  they  require  fofter 
indruments,  as  the  flute,  &c.  but  accompanied  with  a  brific 
beat  of  the  drum.  1  he  country  people,  who  are  more  or 
tefs  fkdled  in  all  thefe  indruments,  inforce  the  operation  of 
their  mufic  with  grimaces  and  odd  gediculations.  The  Ta¬ 
rant  0 /at  i  on  their  fide  vigoroufly  exert  themfelves,  regulating 
their  motions  according  to  the  mufic  till  the  venom  is  quite 
expelled  ;  this  cxercife  and  cure  fometimes  takes  up  five  or 
fix.  days.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  are  kept  conti¬ 
nually  dancing  for  fo  many  days  :  when  nature  feems  to  be 
exhauded  the  mufic  is  fufpended,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed 
well  covered,  and  a  fudorific  cordial  given  him  to  promote 
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perfpiration.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  patient  on  his  reco¬ 
very  remembers  nothing  of  what  paffed  during  his  difordcr. 
If  the  cure  be  not  perfectly  effected,  and  the  poifon  entirely 
expelled,  the  fame  fymptoms  fail  not  to  appear  again  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year,  efpecially  during  the  fummer  heats  ;  and  fome 
have  laboured  under  this  terrible  diforder  at  intervals  for  ten, 
twenty,  and  thirty  years,  and  others  during  their  lives.  In- 
itances  are  not  wanting  of  fuch  perfons  who  merely  from  a 
fenfe  of  their  incurable  Hate,  or  from  the  melancholy  effects 
of  the  venom,  have  drowned  thcmfelves.  If  the  tarantula 
be  killed  immediately  after  the  bite,  the  venom  with  its  ef¬ 
fects  is  in  a  way  of  being  expelled  the  firft  year  by  vigorous 
dancing ;  or  if  with  the  fame  exercife,  previous  to  a  fomen¬ 
tation,  an  incifion  be  made  in  the  part  affected,  and  Venice- 
treacle,  or  in  want  of  that,  mithridate,  orvietan,  or  a  clove 
of  garlic  bruifed  be  applied,  the  fame  fuccefs  may  be  expec¬ 
ted  :  but  in  cafe  thefe  two  precautions  be  neglected,  it  is  fel- 
dom  that  any  remedies  adminiftered  afterwards,  can  preferve 
the  unhappy  patient  from  a  long  continuance  of  the  ufual  ill 
confequences  attending  fuch  a  misfortune,  as  melancholy, 
latitude,  lofs  of  appetite  and  indigeftion.  If  the  patient  ufes 
no  means  for  cure,  a  few  days  infallibly  carry  him  off.  The 
petticoats  of  women  are  apt  to  harbour  thefe  vermin,  and 
confequently  they  are  more  liable  to  he  bitten  by  them  than 
men.  The  bite  of  a  tarantula  at  firft  oecafions  onlv  a  fmalt 

J 

red  tumour  like  that'occaiioned  by  the  fting  of  a  wafp  -r 
and  there  are  above  eight  fpecies  of  them  differing  in  fizey 
colour,  and  form,  but  producing  the  fame  mifehievous  ef¬ 
fects  by  their  venom.  In  the  dog-days  and  during  the  vio¬ 
lent  heats,  the  tarantula  is  moft  dangerous  ;  efpecially  on 
the  plains,  as  if  thefe  creatures  were  incited  to  greater  rage 
by  the  heat  of  the  iun:  for  thofe  of  Tufcany  never  occafion 
fuch  deplorable  diforders  as  the  malignant  kind  found  in  Apu¬ 
lia  ;  and  even  in  thefe,  when  carried  to  the  northern  parts  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  to  Rome,  the  venom  is  rendered 
lefs  noxious,  fo  that  their  bite  is  attended  there  only  with  a 
flight  tranfitory  pain  *. 

In  the  illand  of  Corfica  there  are  neither  wolves  not  vi¬ 
pers  ;  but  its  tarantulas  and  fcorpions  are  extremely  venom¬ 
ous  f. 

*  Vide  Boccone,  Obßr-j,  Phyf  XVII. 

■f  One  kind  of  the  Corfican  fpiders  bite  like  the  Apulian  tarantulas,  a- 
nother  ftings  ;  but  the  beneficent  Creator  has  checked  their  increafe  by 
means  of  a  fpecies  of  wafps  which  make  terrible  havock  among  them. 
Loccone  ObJ I. 
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The  tarantula’s  chief  haunts  are  holes  in  the  earth,  old  its  haunts, 
walls  and  hollow  trees,  and  the  cobweb  it  makes  is  ftronger 
and  coarfer  than  that  of  a  common  fpider.  The  poifon  is 
contained  in  two  fmall  veficules  within  the  gums  near  two 
fangs,  with  which  they  are  armed  befides  teller  teeth. 

But,  according  to  fome,  a  greater  evil  Hill  remains;  and  The  people 
the  worft  creatures  in  this  delicious  country,  fay  they,  are  the  wickea. 
inhabitants  themfelves,  who,  befides  their  execrable  and  unna¬ 
tural  luffs,  are  of  a  vindictive,  treacherous,  bloody  difpofition. 

Though  national  charges  generally  imply  ignorance,  nar- 
rownefs  of  foul,  and  uncharitablenefs,  it  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  hiftory  of  Naples,  almoft  beyond  any  other, 
abounds  in  fad  instances  of  the  exceftive  depravity  of  human 
nature.  Tophana  the  noted  female  poifoncr,  who  firft  in- Poifoning. 
vented  the  Aqua  Tophania  is  {fill  living  in  prifon  here,  and 
few  foreigners  leave  Naples  without  feeing  this  infernal  hag. 

She  is  a  little  old  woman  who  had  entered  into  a  kind  of  re¬ 
ligious  fiflerhood  ;  and  on  this  account,  if  not  on  a  worfe, 
her  life  has  been  hitherto  fpared.  She  is  faid  to  have  poi- 
foned  fome  hundreds  of  people,  and  was  remarkably  liberal 
of  her  drops,  which  fhe  gave  by  way  of  alms,  to  wives  who, 
from  feveral  intimations,  fhe  knew  would  not  be  inconfolable 
for  the  death  of  their  hufbands.  Five  or  fix  drops  of  this 
liquid  it  feems  anfwer  the  purpofe,  and  may  be  lowered  or 
tempered  fo  as  to  take  effedt  in  any  determinate  time.  This 
water  continues  ftill  to  be  privately  made  at  Naples  under 
the  appellation  of  Acquetta  di  Napoli ,  and  not  many  years 
fince  a  fmall  cafk  of  it  was  according  to  orders  fent  to  a  cer- 
tain  country.  But  fince  lemon-juice  has  been  found  to  be  a 
fort  of  antidote  againft  it,  this  vile  compofition  is  fallen  into 
fome  difrepute.  The  humane  Dr.  Branchaletti  wrote  a  book 
exprefly  on  the  remedies  or  antidotes  againft  thefe  Stygian 
drops ;  but  all  the  inventions  to  counterwork  this  poifon  pre- 
fuppofe  the  fatal  potion  to  be  very  recently  adminiftered,  or 
previouOy  guarded  againft,  upon  any  fufpicion,  by  fuch  pre- 
fervatives. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  in  all  ages  been  re¬ 
markable  for  a  voluptuous  manner  of  living  ;  the  luxury  of 
Capua  and  Atella  is  well  known,  and  Naples  is,  by  Ovid, 
ftiled, 

-  -  in  otia  natam 
P arthenopen  -  - 


‘  Naples  of  luxury  the  native  feat.’ 
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It  mud  be  owned  that  in  no  great  city  in  Europe  the  pro- 
ftitutes  are  fo  numerous  and  fo  abandoned  :  thefe  Donne 
liber e ,  as  they  are  called,  amount  to  eighteen  thoufand  in 
this  city,  and  in  one  particular  part  of  it  is  a  receptacle  for 
two  thoufand  of  them  ;  and  yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  ecclefiaflics  to  lodge  in  thofe  infamous  parts  of  the  town. 
This  totally  corrupts  all  the  youth  ;  and  the  clergy  being; 
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se  civil  iurifdicf ion,  and  connived  at  by  their 


fuperior;  tha  the  facred  order  may  not  be  difgraced  by  pu- 
•nifhmer  '  S  let  the  v/orft'  of  examples.  Any  complaints 
againft  ihe  latter  from  laymen  are  c  -  Td  upon  as  the  ’might 
of  infoience  5  it  is  not  for  them  to  ferutinize  the  actions 
of  thofe,  to  whofe  fuperior  lights  they  owe  an  implicit  fub- 


mifuon. 

Sloth.  The  peafants  in  this  country  are  fo  doth  fill,  as  to  prefer 

beo-orary  or  robbing;  to  labour  and  induftrv  ;  but  in  the  city 
of  Naples  there  is  fomething  of  an  induftrious  fpirit,  and 
feveral  flourifhing  manufactures  are  carried  on  there,  it  is  a 
phrafe  here,  that  a  vice-roy,  to  keep  the  people  quiet,  mult 
provide  three  F’s,  namely,  feße,  farme ,  for  ehe,  i.  e. 

4  feftivity,  flour,  and  gibbets  ft  the  people  being  exceflively 
fond  of  public  diverflons,  clamorous  upon  the  dearth  of  corn, 
and  feditious  unlefs  they  are  intimidated  by  feverity.  Among 
their  public  entertainments,  one  of  the  molt  remarkable  is 
the  proceflion  v/ith  four  triumphal  cars  on  the  four  Sundays 
immediately  preceding  Lent,  the  firft  loaded  with  bread,  the 
fecond  with  flefh,  the  third  with  vegetables,  and  the  fourth 
with  filh.  Thefe  provifions  are  piled  up  very  high,  with, 
mufleians  placed  at  the  top,  and  guarded  by  armed  men  till 
they  are  given  up  to  be  pillaged  by  the  populace.  But  that 
which  draws  the  greateft  concourfe  at  Naples  is  the  Cocagna, 
or  caftle,  built  according  to  the  rules  of  fortification,  and 
faced  all  over  with  pieces  of  beef,  bacon,  hams,  geefe,  tur¬ 
keys,  and  other  provifions,  with  which  the  imaginary  coun¬ 
try  of  Cocagna  is  faid  to  abound  where  the  very  trunks  or 
branches  of  trees  are  fuppofed  to  he  Bologna  faufages. 
Th  is  welcome  fpedfacle  is  exhibited  once  a  year,  and  011 
each  fide  of  the  caftle  is  a  fountain  running  with  wine  during 
the  whole  day.  A  party  of  foldiers  is  polled  to  reftrain  the 
ardour  of  the  populace  till  the  vice-roy  appears  in  his  bal¬ 
cony,  which  is  the  fignal  for  the  aflault. 

an  nobility  to 

on  their  eftates  in  the  country, 
that  they  may  cut  a  figure  for  a  while  in  the  city,  and  live  in 

a  profufe 


fpend  fome  years 


Neapolitan  It  is  ufual  for  the  Neapolit 
nobility.  jn  a  parfimonious  retirement 
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a  profufe  magnificence  ;  fo  that  the  generality  of  them  are 
ever  running  into  extremes,  but  their  fortunes  are  not  very 
confiderable.  This  is  the  confequence  of  the  difproportion 
of  their  great  number  to  the  fmall  extent  of  the  kingdom  ; 
for  there  are  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  a  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teen  princes,  a  hundred  and  fifty-fix  dukes,  a  hundred  and 
feventy-three  marquiiles,  forty-two  counts,  and  four  hundred 
and  forty-five  barons,  all  vaffals  of  the  crown.  Many  a 
fpot  of  land  not  worth  above  fifty  dollars  a  year  gives  the 
title  of  marquis  to  the  owners  ;  fo  that  they  are  in  general 
very  poor. 

The  Handing  forces  throughout  the  kingdom  do  not  ex- Army, 
ceed  fourteen  thoufand  men,  a  number  very  infufficient  for 
keeping  the  inhabitants  in  awe  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

The  vice-roy’s  ordinary  income  is  eighteen  thoufand  fcudi , 
or  crowns,  a  month  ;  and  the  feveral  officers  of  his  court, 
which  is  very  fplendid,  have  Hated  falaries  from  funds  appro¬ 
priated  to  thofe  fervices ;  fo  that  here  is  no  room  left  for 
favings  out  of  the  pay  of  the  guard,  the  chapel,  the  band  of 
mufic,  company  of  comedians,  and  the  like  attendants  on 
a  court,  but  every7  thing  continues  on  its  original  footing. 

The  vice-roy’s  poll  is  only  triennial  ;  but,  at  the  expiration 
of  fuch  a  term,  the  commiffion  is  renewable  *. 

As  to  the  currency  of  money,  a  Spanifh  piflole,  or  old  Current 
1  ouis-d’or,  is  here  equal  to  forty-five  carlini.  The  papal  coins, 
money  alfo  goes  at  the  rate  of  four  carlini  for  three  paoli. 

Bv  a  ducat  is  here  meant  an  imaginary  piece,  equal  to  ten 
carlini  f. 


o 
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Of  the  City  of  Naples  in  general,  and  its  public 

Buildings. 

S  I  R, 


THE  city  of  Naples  lies  in  forty-one  degrees  and  twenty 
minutes  north  latitude:  its  walls  are  moHly  faced  with 
a  hard  black  Hone,  called  piper no^  and  are  nine  Italian  miles 


*  The  reader  will  naturally  fuppofe  that  the  court  and  government 
have  undergone  great  alterations  within  thefe  few  years,  lince  a  prince  _>f 
Spain  of  the  ßourbon  family  afeended  the  throne  of  Naples  and  Sic:  v, 
and  refideq  in  the  capital  of  the  former, 
f  Three  (hillings  and  four-pence  fterling. 
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in  circuit ;  but  there  are  near  twenty  fuburbs  included.  If 
Naples  has  not  fuch  magnificent  palaces  as  are  to  be  feen  at 
Rome  and  Genoa,  it  has  alfo  vert  few  of  thole  mean  houfes, 
which,  in  other  cities,  difgrace  their  fineft  ftreets.  The 
roofs  of  the  houfes  here  are  flat,  and  furrounded  with  elegant 
baluftrades  :  the  fireets  alfo  are  very  well  paved,  and  mofl 
of  them  with  very  large  fquare  flones  ;  but  the  fault  is,  that 
they  have  no  flope  or  gutters  to  carry  off  water,  fcfr.  The 
fineft  flreet  for  length,  breadth,  &c.  is  that  called  la  Strada 
di  Toledo,  and  yet  not  one  eminent  palace  is  to  be  feen  in 
it $  the  breadth  is  about  twenty-three  common  paces  ;  and, 
after  running  in  a  direct  line  of  fifteen  hundred  paces,  it  i$ 
continued  fome  hundreds  more  in  an  eafy  curve  line.  It 
feems  an  inexcufable  negled!  that  the  fireets  of  Naples  are 
not  lighted  at  night,  as  the  lamps  would  not  only  be  an  or¬ 
nament  to  the  city,  but  would  alfo  prove  a  considerable  fe- 
curity  for  perfons  who  walk  the  fireets  ,  for  few  cities  are 
more  dangerous  after  dark. 

The  harbour  of  Naples  is  very  fpacious,  and  has  a  grand 
light-houfe,  with  a  mole  near  five  hundred  paces  in  length, 
which  feparates  the  Porto  della  Cita,  or  main  harbour,  from 
the  Darfena,  or  bafon.  The  latter  lies  behind  the  Caflello 
N  uovo,  and  has  generally  in  it  four  galleys,  the  creyvs  of 
•which,  both  rowers  and  foldiers,  are  obliged  every  Lent  to 
come  to  a  formal  confeflion,  and  to  receive  the  facrament. 
The  devotions  of  the  firfl  gslley  are  followed  by  a  day  of 
reft,  the  fecond  by  a  like  interval,  and  fo  on.  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  at  the  clofe  of  the  proceflion  ufual  on  fuch  folemni- 
ties,  the  hoff  is  expofed,  and  all  the  galleys  honour  it  with  a 
falute. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  at  Naples  cannot  be  lefs  than 
three  hundred  thoufand  ;  and  as  its  commerce  occafions  a 
great  ftir  and  buftle,  Rome,  in  comparifon  of  this  city,  has 
by  fome  travellers  been  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  defart.  The 
great  number  of  fountains  in  Naples  are  very  elegant  orna¬ 
ments  to  the  city,  though  in  moft  of  them  the  water  is  none 
of  the  beft.  Of  thefe  fountains  the  fineft  is  that  of  Medina, 
facing  Caflello  Nuovo,  or  the  new’  caftle  ;  the  upper  bafon 
is  fupported  by  the  three  graces,  and  on  the  top  ftands  a  fu- 
perb  Neptune,  attended  by  feveral  other  figures,  all  ejetfting 
water,  which  make  a  very  grand  appearance.  The  infcrip- 
tion  is  as  follows  : 
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CAROLO  II.  REGNANTE 

Hie  ubi  pulvereo  fqualebat  Olympia  traflUy 
Nunc  hilar  ant  fortes  flrataque  faxa  viamy 
Sjhtatn  Duels  adjuia  aufpiciis  opibufque  dicavit 
'  Medina  Cash  nomine  Parthenope , 

Excell.  Dom.  D.  Ludovico  de  Cerda , 

Cecil  Duccy  Prorege 
Cavitas  Neapolis  Anno 
'  M.  DC.  XCVIL 

(  In  this  place,  which  was  formerly  a  d u fly  wafle,  Naples, 

«  under  the  aufpices  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Cceli,  has  caufed 
*  this  refrefhing  fountain,  which,  in  gratitude  to  his  muni- 
6  ficcnce,  bears  his  title,  and  a  noble  pavement  to  be  made, 
c  in  the  reign  of  his  catholic  majefly  Charles  II.  his  excels 
4  lency  don  Lewis  de  Cerda,  duke  of  Medina  Cceli,  being 
4  vice-roy.  1697, 

There  is  a  long  infeription  on  a  fountain  in  the  great 
market-place,  and  on  mod  of  the  other  fountains  in  the  city, 
which  are  full  of  flattery  to  their  vice-roys. 

The  fountain  in  St.  Lucia,  by  Giovanni  di  Nola,  an  emi¬ 
nent  architect,  with  that  in  the  fheet  near  St.  Lucia,  by 
Cofmo  Fanlego,  are  both  of  an  elegant  architecture,  and 
adorned  by  good  pieces  of  fculpture.  Not  far  from  the  Dar- 
fena  is  another  fountain,  adorned  with  a  fpread  eagle. 

A  very  fine  aquedudt  fupplies  the  city  with  a  valt  quantity  Aqueduct 
of  water  from  the  foot  of  mount  Vefuvio,  by  means  of^omVefu' 
which,  Alphonfo  II,  in  1442,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
city  of  Naples.  The  place  where  formerly  was  the  created: 
reiervoir  of  thefe  waters,  is  at  prefent  known  by  the  name 
of  Seggio  di  Nido ,  or  di  Nilo  ;  where  there  is  an  antique 
Ilatue  of  the  river  Nile,  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  an  Statue  of 
old  man  fitting  on  a  crocodile,  with  boys  playing  about  nver 

him  ;  the  head  is  modern,  as  appears  by  an  infeription 
under  it. 

The  flatue  of  'Jupiter  Terminals ,  another  antique,  /lands 
near  the  arfenal  :  it  was  dug  up  at  Puzzuolo,  and  erecled  in 
this  plate  by  the  duke  of  Segovia,  when  vice-roy. 

Of  all  the  palaces  in  Naples,  that  of  the  vice-roy  is,  agree-  Vice-roy’s 
ably  to  the  dignity  of  the  owner,  unquedionably  the  mod  Falace* 
magnificent.  As  to  its  beauty,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay  that  it 
is  the  work  of  the  famous  cavalier e  Fontana .  The  great  per- 
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ron  is  divided  into  two  flights  of  Heps,  and  is  of  white  mar¬ 
ble.  It  is  eleven  common  paces  in  oreadth,  and  a  luperb 
work.  At  the  foot  of  the  Heps  on  each  fide  is  the  Hatue  of 
a  river  ;  that  on  the  left-hand  reprefenting  the  Tagus,'  and 
that  on  the  right  the  Ebro,  with  infcriptions  under  them. 

The  eye  of  a  connoifieur,  at  entering  the  palace  on  this 
fide,  muH  be  immediately  offended  at  the  difproportionate 
narrowneis  of  the  court  to  fuch  a  large  and  fuperb  perron. 
In  the  audience-room  are  finely  painted  the  moft  remarkable 
actions  of  the  Spanifh  nation,  among  which  it  has  been 
thought  fit  to  place  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews  out  of  Spain. 
'The  Sala  Regia,  where  the  carnival  entertainments  are  given, 
is  hung  with  the  pictures  of  all  the  vice-roys  at  full  length. 
A  particular  gallery  is  taken  up  with  the  exploits  of  the  duke 
cTAlva.  In  another  falcon  is  reprefented  the  war  carried  on 
by  Charles  V.  with  John  Frederic  elcdlor  of  Saxony.  In¬ 
deed  all  the  apartments  abound  in  fine  paintings,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  tapeffry. 

In  the  palace-chapel  are  furprifing  quantities  of  plate  ;  and 
behind  the  altar  {lands  a  moll  exquifite  white  marble  flatue 
of  the  virgin  Mary.  This  palace  has  a  fubterraneous  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Caflelio  Nuovo,  which,  in  cafe  of  an 
infurreclion,  is  a  very  neceflary  refource  to  the  vice-roy  and 
courtiers. 

Caflelio  Nuovo  on  one  fide  joins  to  the  fea,  and  is  always 
well  garrifoned  ;  forty-two  pieces  of  ordnance  are  mounted 
on  the  walls  and  bullions,  among  which  are  nine  pieces 
taken  by  Charles  V.  from  the  eledlor  of  Saxony  at  the  battle 
of  Mühlberg. 

An  infeription  informs  us,  that  on  the  bullion  del  San 
Spirito  formerly  flood  a  large  piece,  called  Magdalena ,  weigh¬ 
ing  twenty-one  thoufand  pounds,  which  carried  balls  weigh¬ 
ing  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  This  deflruclive  engine 
was  call  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I,  and 
brought  hither  by  Charles  V. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  callle  Hands  a  triumphal-arch, 
adorned  with  fculpture,  and  the  two  following  infcriptions  : 

.Alphonfus  Regum  Princeps  hanc  condidit  arcem. 

‘  This  caHle  was  built  by  Alphonfo,  the  beH  of  princes.’ 

Alphonfus  Rex  Hi fp arms,  Siculus %  ■ 

Italiens ,  Pins i  Clemens ,  Invvdius. 


*  Alphonfo 
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<  Alphonfo  king  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  the  pious, 
c  the  merciful,  and  the  invincible.’ 

The  place  where  this  arch  was  erecfed  is  fomething  too 
narrow  :  the  gate  near  it  is  adorned  with  fome  fine  fculpture 
in  done.  Further  on  is  a  brafs  gate,  decorated  with  fine 
bafio-relievo’s,  reprefenting  fome  of  the  atchievements  of  the 
kings  of  Arragon.  The  cadle-church  is  handfomely  deco¬ 
rated  with  gilding  and  ducco-work ;  and  a  Pieta,  in  a  room 
adjoining  to  it,  is  greatly  admired.  Facing  the  armory,  Armory, 
which,  according  to  Parrini,  can  compleatly  furnifh  fifty 
thoufand  men,  (lands  a  marble  antique  datue  of  a  young 
foldier  *,  or,  according  to  fome,  of  the  emperor  Nero  ;  as 
like  wife  that  of  brafs  in  the  facade  of  St.  Barbara’s  church 
in  this  cadle  is  laid  to  be.  In  the  church  dell’  AfTunto  is  a 
pi dfure  of  the  wife  men  of  the  Eafl,  two  of  which  reprefent 
Alphonfo  and  Ferdinand,  kings  of  Spain.  Vafari  fays,  this 
piece  was  the  did  work  of  Giov.  da  Bruggia  in  oil-colours  : 
fome,  however,  attribute  it  to  the  celebrated  Zingaro,  with 
this  addition,  that  the  heads  of  the  three  wife  men  are  copied 
from  the  portraits  of  Charles  king  of  Naples,  and  his  fons 
the  prince  of  Salerno  and  the  duke  of  Calabria.  The  cadle- 
hall  is  fo  condnuded,  thaf  a  whifper  on  one  fide  is  didincBly 
heard  at  the  other. 

Caßello  del  Uovo ,  i.  e.  Egg-cadle,  fo  called  from  its  oval  Caftello  del 
figure,  (lands  in  the  fea,  on  a  rock,  which  is  joined  to  the  Uovo* 
continent  by  a  bridge  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  paces  long. 

This  cadle  is  faid  to  have  been  anciently  Lucullus’s  palace, 
and  not  originally  fituated  on  an  ifland,  but  altered  to  its 
prefent  date  and  form  by  the  Norman  kings,  on  which  ac¬ 
count  it  was,  for  a  long  time,  called  the  Norman  cadle. 

Over  the  entrance  are  thefe  words  : 

Philippas  Secundus  Rex  Hifpaniarum  Pontem  a  ccntininti  ad 
Lucullanas  arces ,  olim  Außri  fluftibus  conquaifatum ,  nunc  faxeis 
obicibus  refiauravit ,  firmumque  reddidit ,  D.  foanne  Zunica 
Pro- Rege,  Anno  MDLXXXXV . 

*  Coeleftin  tells  us,  that  this  foldier  was  a  native  of  France,  and  main¬ 
tained  a  poft  fo  braveiy  againft  a  hundred  men  of  the  enemy,  that  he  laid 
forty  of  them  dead  at  his  feet  j  but  the  Roman  habit  little  agrees  with  the 
firft  part  of  this  account. 


<  The 
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Invention 
ol  mines. 


St.  Elmo 
caftle. 


4  The  bridge  from  the  continent  to  Lucullus’s  palace,  hav- 
c  ing  been  broken  down  by  the  violence  of  the  fea  and 
4  ftorms,  is  now,  by  order  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  re- 
4  paired  with  greater  ftrength,  and  fecured  by  a  mole  of  huge 
4  Hones,  in  the  year  1595?  ‘ÜVP 

This  caftle  is  fupplied  with  frefh  water  by  means  of  a 
Hone  conduit  embellifhed  with  marble  figures  of  all  kinds 
of  animals  :  it  conveys  the  water  from  the  citv  under  the 

J  j 

bridge  to  the  cable,  where  are  two  refervoirs,  near  a  marble 
lion,  with  an  infcription  in  honour  of  Charles  II.  and  the 
vice- toy. 

The  memory  of  Pedro  Navarro  is  loaded  with  execrations 
at  Naples,  for  his  fir  ft  making  ufe  of  mines  in  fieges  :  he  was 
not,  however,  the  inventor,  but  ilrft  conducted  them  fo  as 
to  take  effedt.  In  the  year  1487,  an  officer  in  the  Genoefe 
army,  then  in  the  field  againfl  the  Florentines,  and  befieging 
Serezanella,  had  contrived  a  mine,  and  fprung  it  ;  but  not 
anfwering  the  great  expectations  conceived  of  it,  the  inventor 
loft  all  his  credit,  and  fuch  projects  were  looked  upon  as 
chimerical.  Pedro  Navarro,  at  that  time  only  a  private  cen- 
tinel,  having  attentively  confidered  the  invention,  thought 
the  want  of  fuccefs  to  be  rather  owing  to  mismanagement, 
than  to  the  impradlicability  of  the  thing  itfelf ;  and,  in  the 
year  1503,  the  fiege  of  the  caftle  of  Naples  gave  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  putting  his  conjecture  to  the  trial;  which  he  did 
Iq  effedtually  both  to  the  damage  and  terror  of  the  befieged, 
that  in  a  few  days  the  Spaniards  faw  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  place. 

The  third  check  upon  the  city  of  Naples  is  the  caftle  of 
St-  Elmo,  or  St.  Eramo,  fo  called  from  a  church  dedicated 
to  that  faint,  formerly  Handing  on  this  foot.  It  is  Situated 
on  an  eminence  towards  the  weft,  and  the  plan  is  in  the 
form  of  a  ftar,  with  fix  rays.  As  its  fortifications  were 
chiefly  built  by  Charles  V,  this  infcription  is  placed  over 
the  gate  : 

Imperatoris  Caroli  V.  Aug .  Ceefaris  juffu ,  oc  Petri  Toleti 
Villee  branches  Marchionis  jußiff.  Proregis  aufpiciis ,  Pyrrhus 
Aloyfius  Serina  Valentinus,  D.  Joannis  Eques ,  Cezfareufque  mV 
liium  Presfeffus,  pro  fuo  bellicis  in  rebus  experimento  F.  euravit , 

MDXXXV1I1. 
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c  This  caflle  was  fortified  by  order  of  his  imperial  and  au- 
4  gull  majefly  Charles  V.  under  the  aufpices  of  our  excellent 
4  vice-roy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  marquis  of  Villa  Franca, 

4  and  from  a  plan  of  that  excellent  engineer  Pyrrho  AJoyfio 
4  Serena  Valentini,  knight  of  St.  John,  and  colonel  in  the 
4  imperial  fervice.  1 538-’ 

The  fubterrancous  works  are  very  fpacious,  and  hewn  out 
of  the  rock  to  fuch  a  depth  as  to  be  bomb-proof,  on  which 
account  a  great  quantity  of  military  ffores  are  kept  here. 

This  caffle  can  like  wife  be  fupplied  with  provifions  from  Caf- 
tello  Nuovo  by  means  of  a  fubterraneous  communication,  at 
prefent  walled  up.  In  the  upper  part  of  St.  Elmo’s  caflle 
are  feven  citterns  for  water;  and  under  the  vaults  and  mines  Citterns, 
is  a  refervoir  large  enough  for  two  galleys  to  fail  on.  The 
water  which  is  always  extremely  cold,  is  drawn  from  it  by 
a  bucket  through  a  kind  of  aperture  or  well. 

The  arms  of  Naples  are  a  horfe  ;  and  formerly  near  the  city  arms* 
church  di  Santa  Reflituta,  flood  a  brafs  one  of  fuch  an  enor¬ 
mous  fize,  that  the  commonalty  have  a  notion  that  it  was 
caft  by  Virgil,  by  the  help  of  magic,  whom  they  imagine  to 
have  been  a  forcerer.  It  was  alfo  the  objecl  of  a  moft  grofs  Superftitida 
fuperflition,  being  accounted  of  fuch  efficacy  againil  all  dif-  concerning 
tempers  incident  to  horfes,  that  they  were  brought  hither 
from  all  parts,  and  led  round  this  all-healing  flatue.  At 
lafl,  in  the  year  1322,  Maria  CarafFa,  archbifhop  of  Naples, 
to  abolifh  a  pradlice  which  remedied  difgrace  on  human  nature, 
had  it  demolifhed  and  call  into  a  large  bell  for  the  cathedral. 

The  head  being  referved  for  a  memorial,  is  flill  to  be  feen  in 
the  court  of  the  CarafFa  palace,  among  a  colledlion  of  fta- 
tues  and  baffo-relievo’s.  Charles  king  of  Naples  having 
made  himfelf  mafler  of  the  city,  after  an  eight-months  fiege, 
ordered  a  bit  to  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  this  horfe,  whofe 
attitude  exprefled  its  impatience  of  controul,  as  an  em¬ 
blematical  reprefentation  of  his  having  tamed  the  Neapo¬ 
litans. 

In  the  above-mentioned  court  is  alfo  to  be  feen,  on  a 
pillar,  a  fmall  equeflrian  flatue  of  Alphonfo  the  Second. 

Poggio  Reale,  formerly  a  magnificent  royal  palace  with-  Pcggio 
out  the  city,  is  now  fo  fallen  to  decay  as  not  to  be  worth  Realc* 
feeing.  Among  the  ruins  is  fhewn  a  fleep  place,  from  whence 
queen  Joanna  ufed  to  have  thofe  whom  fhe  wanted  out  of  the 
way  to  be  privately  thrown  down  headlong. 

In 
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JlPalagh  In  returning  from  the  Jatt  mentioned' place  to  the  city* 
deg/i  Spinti,  on  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  cattle,  commonly  called 
haunted  Palagio  degli  Spirit /,  from  a  vulgar  fancy,  that  this  palace 
palace.  was  deferted  by  the  owners,  on  account  of  its  being  haunted. 

At  prefent  there  is  nothing  worth  obferving  to  be  feen 
here,  though  it  feems  once  to  have  beeil  a  charming  re¬ 
treat. 

Bats  cave.  On  the  right  hand,  in  returning  from  Poggio  Reale  lies 
the  Grotta  dcgli  Sportiglioni ,  or  the  bats  cave,  which  is  an 
Italian  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  very  broad  and  high.  About 
the  middle  it  divides,  forming  two  vaults,  one  of  which  ex¬ 
tends  itfelf  towards  Poggio  Reale,  but  has  been  walled  in 
fince  the  year  1656,  when  it  was  made  a  repofitory  for  the 
bodies  of  above  fifty  thoufand  perfons  who  died  of  the  petti- 
lence.  The  hill  over  this  cavity  is  extremely  pleafant,  and 
called  Monte  del 5  Trecco ,  from  the  French  General  Lautrec, 
who,  in  1528,  befieging  Naples,  pitched  his  camp  here  ; 
and  not  to  damage  a  citv  of  which  he  thought  himfelf  fure 
of  being  matter,  he  broke  up  and  ruined  the  aquedudls,  in 
order  to  reduce  it  bv  diftrefs.  But  the  ftagnation  of  the 

J  O  ^ 

'  waters  occalioned  thereby,  together  with  the  fummer  heats,' 
bred  fuch  a  contagion,  as  fwept  away  the  greateft  part  of 
the  army  and  Lautrec  himfelf ;  and  of  thofe  who  furvived  the 
ficknefs,  very  few  efcaped  the  rage  of  the  Italians.  Lautrec’s 
fatal  overfight  was,  that,  previoufly  to  the  demolifhing  of 
the  aquedudls,  he  had  not  cut  a  canal  for  carrying  off  the 
waters  to  the  fea.  It  was  alfo  the  fate  of  Henry  VI,  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  after  clofely  befieging  Naples  for  three* 
months,  to  fee  his  army  dwindle  away  by  epidemical  dittem- 
pers,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege. 

The  moft  remarkable  palaces  at  Naples  are  thofe  of  the' 


Noblemen’s 

palaces. 


prince  di  S.  Agata,  the  dukes  di  Gravina  and  Mataloni, 
and  a  few  others,  though  indeed  they  will  hardly  bear  feeing 
after  thofe  of  Rome.  The  houfe  of  Ferdinando  di  S.  Fe¬ 
lice  or  Sanfelicius,  as  he  is  called  in  fome  inferiptions,  not 
yet  finifhed,  will  be  very  fuperb  and  elegant ;  he  orders 
every  thing  himfelf,  and  is  not  only  a  judge  in  pictures,  but 
no  mean  painter  ;  having  purely  from  inclination  been  a  dif- 
ciple  of  Solimene.  Befides  feveral  fruit-pieces,  here  are 
fome  capital  paintings  of  his,  one  of  the  maflacre  of  the  in¬ 
nocents,  and  another  of  Jofeph’s  efcape  into  Egypt.  A  hall 
of  this  palace  is  to  be  entirely  painted  in  frefco  from  defigns 
of  Solimene.  One  of  the  pleafanteft  parts  of  the  city  is  the 
fuburb,  commonly  called  Chidia ,  but  more  properly  Spiaggiä 

or 
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or  Piaggia,  i.  e.  the  Strand,  from  its  proximity  to  the  fea-* 

Ihore.  The  coolnefs  of  the  air,  the  agreeablenefs  of  the 
profpedt,  the  extent  of  the  area,  and  the  freedom  from  duff, 
make  it  the  evening  refort  of  the  quality  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  to  fee  fome  hundreds  of  coaches  here  ;  but  on 
thefe  occafions  perfons  of  different  fexes  never  ride  together 
in  the  fame  coach.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than 
the  gardens  to  the  right-hand  on  the  bill,  adorned  with  walks 
of  orange,  cedar,  and  palm-trees,  and  a  profufion  of  the  moft 
beautiful  flowers, 

At  Pietra  Bianca,  fituated  about  four  Italian  miles  from  Pietra 
Naples,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Vefuvio,  is  a  country  feat,  ori-  B)dnc*' 
ginallv  built  by  Bernardino  Martirano,  fecretary  to  Charles  V, 
where  the  emperor  was  entertained  on  his  return  from  Tunis 
in  1535,  which,  according  to  the  infcription  over  the  gate, 
has  made  this  place  for  ever  facred  : 

Hofpes , 

Etfi  prGperasy  ne  fis  Imptus , 

Pueteriens  hoc  adificiurn  venerator , 

Idle  cnim  Carolus  V.  Rom.  Imper . 

Debellatd  Aphricd , 

Veniens  triduum  in  überall 
Lcuco-P  etree  gremio  conjumfit. 

Florem  fpargito ,  Id  vale . 

MDXXXV. 

<  Stranger,  how  great  foever  thy  haffe  may  be,  fail  not, 
c  as  thou  wouldft  avoid  impiety,  to  pay  the  veneration  due 
4  to  this  edifice;  this  is  the  place  where,  amidff  the  affluence 
‘  and  rural  beauties  of  Pietra  Bianca,  Charles  V.  emperor  of 
4  the  Romans,  returning  from  his  African  conquefts,  paffed 
‘  three  days.  Strew  flowers  here,  and  farewel  !  1535.’ 

This  palace  has  a  very  bad  neighbour  of  mount  Ve¬ 
fuvio  ;  the  effects  of  its  eruptions  being  but  too  vifible,  not- 
Xvithftanding  all  the  expenfive  repairs  and  improvements  con¬ 
tinually  made  here. 
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LETTER  LIX. 

Churches,  and  other  religious  Edifices  at 

Naples. 

Attempts  of  OUCH  is  the  power  and  'Opulence  which  the  Neapolitan 
litan^ckngy  clergy  have  attained  to,  and  the  veneration  paid  them, 
that  more  than  once  they  have  been  ready  to  feizc  the  civil 
powder,  and  to  arrogate  to  themfelveS  a  decifive  authority  in 
matters  quite  foreign  to  the  paftoral  care.  Nor  can  they 
bear  the  lead;  controul  or  cenfure  on  this  account  ;  one  in- 
ftance  of  which  is  their  rancour  againft:  Pietro  Giannone,  a 
civilian,  author  of  the  Ifioria  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli.  His 
freedom  in  afl'erting  the  civil  rights  againft  the  incroachments 
of  the  clergy  incenled  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  found 
himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  leaving  Naples  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  the  populace,  whom  the  clergy  had  fpirited  up  againft: 
him.  Nafo  the  printer  of  it  was  excommunicated  ;  and  had 
not  the  protection  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  book  was' 
dedicated,  checked  the  impetuoiity  of  pope  Benedict  XIII, 
the  author  would  have  fared  no  better  :  the  efteCt,  however, 
has  been,  that  this  valuable  piece  is  become  very  fcarce  *. 
The  firmnefs  with  which  Riccardi,  attorney-general  to  the 
Neapolitan  government,  had,  according  to  the  duty  of  his 
office,  lately  oppofed  the  attempts  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
drew  upon  him  the  fame  perfecuting  fpirit,  till  at  Vienna  he 
found  a  patron  in  Garelli,  the  emperor’s  phyftcian  and  li¬ 
brarian ;  who  making  his  fervices  and  abilities  known  at 
court,  fet  him  above  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 

As  to  external  ceremonies,  the  devotion  of  the  Roman 
catholics  here  is  not  fo  outrageous  as  in  feveral  provinces  of 
of  Germany.  At  the  elevation  of  the  hoft:  in  churches,  or 


Toleration 
in  ceremo- 
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He  fled  to  Vienna,  but  here  that  ambition  which  he  had  fo  juftly  ex- 
pofed,  would  not  let  him  re  11 5  San  Felice,  a  jefuit,  was  employed  to  tra¬ 
duce  him  as  a  tool  of  Spain,  and  with  too  much  fuccefs,  for  Giannone 
faw  himfelf  deprived  of  a  penfion  of  which  he  was  but  very  lately  poflelT- 
ed.  This  obliged  him  to  remove  to  Venice  with  a  view  of  publishing  a 
fecond  edition  of  his  hillory  $  but,  on  an  advantageous  overture  from  a 
bookfeller  at  Geneva,  he  went  thither  in  the  year  1735.  He  foon  after 
fell  into  the  bands  of  his  enemies ;  for,  a  Piedmontefe  officer,  who  had 
pretended  a  mighty  friendfhip  for  him,  enticing  him  to  fpend  a  day  at  a 
country  feat  without  the  territories  of  the  city,-  he  was  there  feized  and  im¬ 
mediately  hurried  away  to  Chambery, 

when 
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when  it  is  carried  along  the  ftreets,  no  ftranger  is  compelled 
to  kneel;  and  fo  little  difficulty  is  made  about  travellers  eat¬ 
ing  fleffi  and  fowls  in  Lent,  that  the  inn-keeper’s  fir  ft  que- 
llion  is,  What  the  company  will  be  pleafed  to  eat;  and  in 
feme  parts  eating  meagre ,  i.  c.  filh,  eggs,  and  vegetables,  is 
not  fo  acceptable  to  the  hod:  as  an  heretical  meal,  which 
makes  the  reckoning  more  confiderable.  Since  the  govern- 
ment  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Auftrian  line  of  the  houfe 
of  Hapfpurg,  the  ftatue  of  St.  Nepomuk  has  been  ereeded  on 
feveral  bridges ;  but  the  erodes  are  not  very  numerous  in  the 
ftreets,  nor  public  proceffions,  even  in  the  capital  itfelf,  fo  fre¬ 
quent  as  in  moil:  other  popiih  cities.  The  mod:  common  Proceflion  of 
proceflion,  which  is  exhibited  a  1  molt  every  day,  is  not  fo 
much  intended  to  excite  devotion  as  to  raife  a  fund  for  peni¬ 
tent  proditutes  who  have  quitted  their  abandoned  way  of  liv¬ 
ing  tor  a  convent.  In  order  the  more  effectually  to  move 
the  fpeCtators  to  charity,  the  youngeft  and  mod  beautiful  of 
tb el e  penitents  are  feleCted,  who  are  ordered  to  walk  bare¬ 
footed  through  the  city,  two  a-breaff  :  at  fome  particular 
places  they  kneel  down,  acknowledge  their  pad  wickedners, 
and  iing  penitential  hymns  ;  the  eccledaftic  and  a  lay-aflift- 
ant  who  attend  them  in  the  mean  time  receiving  the  conti  i- 
butions  of  the  public  in  a  purfe  fadened  to  the  end  of  a  dick. 

Their  habit  on  thefe  occafions  is  a  violet-coloured  gown  tied 
round  the  waid  with  a  cord  of  the  fame  colour.  Their  heads 
arc  diaved,  but  they  wear  a  blue  veil,  which  however  is  thin 
enough  to  give  a  fight  of  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty,  as 
powerful  incentives  to  a  liberal  contribution. 

The  vivacity  and  penetration  of  the  Neapolitans,  (as  they  The  Neapo- 
do  not  always  meet  with  a  fatisfadfory  foliition  of  reff.  ious  3ir™s  ‘tncI,~ 
Icruples  from  their  ecclefiaftics,  and  want  an  opportunity  of  JheifYn.0  ** 
receiving  better  information  by  foreign  books,  or  verbal 
indruClions)  too  often  carries  them  into  wild  fydems  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  fometimes  to  downright  atheifm  :  and  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  concealing  dich  notions  makes  them  take  the  deeper 
root ;  fo  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  any  one  of  them  is 
reclaimed.  Molinos  had  a  drong  party  in  this  city;  and  Molinifts 
Lrned  Ruthan  (who  had  been  amanuenfis  to  M.  Arnauld, 
and  lately  died  at  Bruffels,  where  his  burial  met  with  no 
fmall  oppofition)  allured  me  in  1715,  that  in  Naples  above 
half  of  thofe,  who,  difdaining  the  yoke  of  human  ordinances, 
had  been  endeavouring  to  bring  the  eftablifhed  religion  to  fome 
telf,  were,  in  their  hearts,  Janfenifts.  Perhaps  it  is  owing 
to  the  apprehenfion  of  finding  the  delinquents  too  numerous, 
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that  profecutions  are  not  fo  indifcreetly  carried  on  here  as 
in  many  other  places,  and  the  punifhments  for  fuch  offences 
are  tempered  with  fo  much  lenity 3  which  would  not  be  the 
Freedom  of  cafe  if  the  ecclefiaft ics  had  a  manifeff  fuperiority.  At  leaff 
bookfeliers.  Naples  is  the  place  of  all  Italy  where  bookfellers  are  under 
the  leaf!  reffraint  3  for  they  openly  fell  &  Enfant*  t  Bibliothe- 
quc  Germanique ,  and  other  books  written  by  proteftants, 
even  on  religious  and  polemical  fubjects 3  whilft,  in  other 
popilh  cities,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  fuch  works  in 
their  houfes. 

Fault  in  the  The  roofs  and  facades  of  the  churches  of  Naples  are  but 
Neapolitan  jjj  contrjvecj  and  the  monuments  within  them,  in  fize  and 
Their  beau- grandeur,  are  vaftly  inferior  to  thole  at  Rome  3  but,  in  the 
rv  and  rich-  beauty  and  richnefs  of  other  ornaments,  fcarce  any  country 
can  equal  them  3  fo  that  only  the  jewels  and  altar-plate  in 
many  of  the  churches  amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  It 
muff  be  acknowledged,  that  the  clergy  here  are  extremely 
civil  to  Grangers,  and  freely  bellow  their  time  and  trouble  irr 
gratifying  their  ctiriofity.  To  take  a  view  of  all  the  churches- 
in  Naples  would  be  a  work  of  time,  there  being  no  lefs 
than  three  hundred  and  four  in  all,  conventual  and  pa¬ 
rochial.  I  fhall  therefore  only  take  notice  of  the  moff  re¬ 
markable  churches  and  convents,  keeping  to  my  ufual  alpha¬ 
betical  order. 

St.Agnello’s  S.  Agnello  is  famous  for  a  miraculous  crucifix  in  the  Ca- 
mlTciixUUS  Pe1i'a  Monad,  which,  upon  a  debtor’s  denying  a  debt  in 
its  prefence,  is  faid  to  have  reproached  his  ingratitude,  &c. 
The  greateft  altar  is  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  exquifke 
baffo-relievo’s.  The  ffatue  of  St.  Dorothea,  by  Giovanni 
da  Nola,  is  a  good  piece  :  and  in  the  wall  oppolite  to  it  are 
feveral  ancient  bafio-relievo’s.  In  the  Capclia  del  Purgatorio,. 
over  the  tomb  of  Antonia  Capuana,  is  a  fuperb  marble  baflo- 
relievo  reprefenting  the  virgin  Mary  with  the  divine  infant  in 
her  arms,  ihewing  herfelf  to  the  fouls  in  purgatory  *. 

In  the  adjoining  convent  is  a  monument  of  G.  Battifta 
Marino,  a  celebrated  poet,  with  a  brafs  buff  of  him  e  reded 
purfuant  to  a  claufe  in  the  will  of  bis  liberal  Maecenas  the 
marquis  di  Villa,  which  formerly  ffood  in  that  nobleman's 
houfe,  from  whence  it  wTas  removed  hither.  The  following 
infeription  on  the  monument  was  drawn  up  by  Cornelio  : 
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*  Abundance  of  reliquts,  üfe.  are  here  omitted  in  the  tranflation. 
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D.  0.  Ivl. 

Et  Memoria: 

Eqnith  Joannis  Bapiifla  Mär  ini. 
Poet  a  2  ncomp  arabi  /is , 

£hiem  ob  Jummam  in  cor  dev.  do 
Omnis  gerteriS  carmine  felieitaiem 
‘Reges  td  viri  Principes  cohoneßärunt , 
Omnef  'ue  Mujarum  amici  fufpexernt , 
'Joannes  B  apt  iß  a  Mar  Jus 
Villa  Mar chio , 

Dum  prccclaris  favet  ingenih , 

Ut  poßeros  ad  celebrandam  i/lius 
hmnortedem  gloriam  excitaret , 
Monumentnm  extruendum  legavity 
ßhiod  Montis  Manfi  Re  Vor  es 
Ad  prajeripti  n  or  mam  exegere „ 
Anno  JVL  DC.  LXXX1IL 


c  This  monument,  facred  to  God  the  greateil  and  beft  cf 
4  Beings,  and  the  memory  of  John  Baptifta  Marino,  knight, 
4  an  univerfal  poet,  whofe  incomparable  verfes,  admired  by 
4  all  lovers  of  the  mufes,  endeared  him  to  feveral  mcnarchs 
4  and  other  illuftrious  perfonages,  was  eredfed  purfuant  to  a 
4  legacy  left  by  John  Baptifta  Manfi,  marquis  of  Villa,  tdc. 
4  1683/ 


He  died  in  1625  ;  and  feveral  other  epitaphs  were  compof- 
ed  for  him,  one  of  which,  together  with  a  pidfure  of  him 
on  the  wall,  was  fet  up  by  the  academy  of  the  Humorifls, 
of  which  he  had  been  president. 

This  poet  wras  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus  and 
St.  Maurice,  which  honour  was  conferred  on  him  by  Charles 
Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy.  Several  manuferipts  of  his  are 
ft  ill  kept  among  the  records  of  this  church,  where  his  re¬ 
mains  are  depohted. 

This  church  of  S.  Angelo  a  Segno  is  confecrated  to  St.  s.  Angelo 
Michael  the  archangel,  and  was  built  oh  the  following  occa-  ä  Segno, 
fton  :  In  574  the  Saracens  had  forced  their  way  into  the  city  ^r£VUon  cf 
by  the  Porta  Ventofa  ;  but,  being  on  this  fpol  vigoroufly  at¬ 
tacked  by  Giacomo  de  Marra,  were  repul  fed  alter  a  very  fharp 
fkirmifh.  How  far  thefe  ravagers  had  penetrated  is  feen  by 
a  brafs  nail  on  a  piece  of  white  marble  iixed  in  the  wall  of 
this  church. 
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^  Angelo  a  Jn  the  church  of  S.  Angelo  a  Nido  are  feveral  fine  monu¬ 
ments,  particularly  one  belonging  to  the  Brancaccio  family. 
Cardinal  Francefco  Maria  Brancaccio  has  bequeathed  a  good 
library  to  this  church.  The  great  altar-piece,  reprefenting 
the  archangel  Michael,  is  a  celebrated  piece,  by  Marco  da 
Siena. 

SS.  Apoftoli.  The  church  de’  SS.  Apoftoli  is  aim  oil:  covered  with  gild¬ 

ing  and  painting  ;  fo  that,  with  a  fuitable  facade  ^  which 
it  wants,  it  would  be  a  beautiful  edifice.  Over  the  entrance 
is  a  piece  of  painting,  by  Lanfranco,  reprefenting  the  angel 
defcending  to  ftir  the  waters  of  the  pool  of  Bethefda  ;  and 
near  it  the  fame  artift  has  fo  curicufiy  drawn  a  crack  or  fif- 
lure,  that  the  wall  appears  to  be  actually  cleft :  a  Similar  de¬ 
ception  is  alfo  to  be  feen  in  the  refectory  of  the  Theatines 
convent,  to  which  this  church  belongs.  The  roof  is  beau¬ 
tifully  painted  by  Lanfranco,  and  the  cupola  by  Benafchi. 
The  tabernacle  on  the  great  altar  is  laid  to  have  coft  forty 
thoufand  fcudi ,  or  crowns,  and  is  indeed  a  mold  admirable 
piece,  confifting  of  eight  pillars,  and  other  decorations  of 
*  amethyfts,  emeralds,  lapis  lazuli ,  agates  of  feveral  colours,  a 
topaz  of  the  bignefs  of  a  walnut,  and  other  gems.  The  al¬ 
tar  is  of  marmo  fiorito^  or  flowered  marble,  and  the  baluftrade 
before  it  of  red  and  white  marble.  On  the  two  fides  Land 
two  brafs  gueridons  nine  palmi  high,  but  much  more  valua¬ 
ble  for  the  workmanfhip  than  the  fize.  The  baflh-relievo  re- 
prefents  the  four  beads  in  Ezekiel’s  vifion,  which  are  general¬ 
ly  fuppofcd  to  be  emblematical  reprefen tations  of  the  four 
evangelids  ;  the  defions  were  Fintlli’s,  but  they  were  cad  by 
Berfotino,  a  Florentine.  On  the  altar-piece  is  a  fine  paint¬ 
ing  of  Chrid’s  head  with  a  crown  of  thorns.  On  the  right 
Capella  del  fide  of  the  high  altar  is  cardinal  Afcanio  Filamarino’s  chapel, 
card.  Fila-  where  the  greated  artills  in  the  time  of  Urban  VIII.  have' d if- 
played  their  fkill ;  and,  though  it  be  conftrucled  of  feveral 
pieces  of  white  marble,  no  joinings  are  difcernible.  Its 
fplendid  appearance  is  greatly  heightened  by  five  mofaic  pieces^ 
by  Giov.  Battifta  Calandra  da  Vercelli:  the  noble  altar- 

j 

piece,  reprefentiug  the  annunciation,  together  with  the  four 
Chridian  virtues.  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Humility,  on 
each  fide,  were  originally  painted  in  oil-colours  by  Guido 
Rheni,  but  have  fince  been  altered  into  very  beautiful  mo¬ 
faic  pieces.  The  groupe  of  cherubim,  feraphim,  CM  in  a 
marble  bafio-relievo  is  by  Francefco  Fiamingo,  who,  for  fculp- 
ture,  is  accounted  a  fecond  Michael  Angelo.  The  two 
lions  on  which  the  altar  reds*  together  with  the  intended  fa- 

crifice 
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ciifice  of  Ifaac  in  baffo-relievo,  are  the  workmanfhip  of  Giul. 

Finelli  da  Carrara. 

This  chapel  has  always  the  appearance  of  being  new  ;  the 
heirs  of  the  founder  being,  by  his  will,  obliged  to  have  it 
twice  a  year  carefully  cleaned  and  beautified,  under  the  penal¬ 
ty  of  two  hundred  ducats  for  every  neglect,  payable  to  the 
convent,  to  be  laid  out  for  the  above-mentioned  purpofes. 

The  Capella  de’  Pignatelli,  on  the  left-fide  of  the  high-  Capella  de’ 
altar,  is  equally  worth  feeing.  Its  altar  is  inlaid  with  gems.  Plonatelil» 
among  which  is  an  amethyft  feven  inches  broad,  and  near  ten 
fpans  in  length.  In  the  veftry  are  feveral  good  paintings, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  very  fine  plate;  particularly  a  very 
large  filver  lamp,  valued  at  two  thoufand  fcudi ,  which  was 
defigned  by  Solimene.  Here  are  alio  feveral  golden  chalices, 
let  with  rubies  and  diamonds  ;  fix  filver  flower-pots  ;  a  cru¬ 
cifix  which  coft  fifty  thoufand  feud and  fix  chandeliers  of 
coral  let  in  gold.  In  the  vaults  belonging  to  this  church  are 
feveral  bodies  of  both  fexes  wrapt  up  in  linen,  which  have 
lain  there  feveral  years  undecayed. 

In  the  convent  are  three  galleries  over  one  another;  but  Convent, 
that  on  the  ground  floor  is  by  much  the  fineft.  The  flair- 
cafe  runs  in  a  fpiral  line,  and  the  flops,  like  thofe  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  at  Rome,  are  very  low,  for  the  conveniency  of  alles  car¬ 
rying  up  corn  to  the  granaries.  The  library  is  elegant,  well 
furnifhed  with  books,  and  affords  a  delightful  profpedf.  Near 
this  convent  is  held  a  weekly  meeting  of  the  heads  of  a  focie- 
ty,  corififting  of  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  law,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  private  grievances  of  the  poor;  and  in  cafe  any 
pauper  is  found  to  be  oppreffed,  and  that  his  complaint  is  well 
founded,  a  member  of  this  fociety  is  nominated  to  undertake 
his  caufe  :  but  neither  this  member,  nor  the  fociety,  are  at 
any  expence  in  fuch  cafes;  the  law-charges  being  defraved 
by  the  Theatine  convent,  which  has  large  endowments  for 
this  particular  purpofe.  This  is  an  inflitution  which  muff 
give  pleafure  to  every  benevolent  and  humane  perfon. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Catarina  a  Formello  are  feveral  mo- S. Catarina ä 
numents,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are  thofe  of  the  Spi-  FormcUü* 
nelli  family.  In  the  Capella  di  S.  Domenico  are  feveral 
good  pieces  in  painting  and  fculpture.  Under  the  altar  is 
the  figure  of  a  dog,  with  a  horn  in  his  mouth,  in  which  is  a 
flaming  torch  3  on  his  back  reffs  a  globe,  with  thefe  words 
on  it: 


e3 


A  fecula 
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A  feculo  ufque  ad  feculumt 
c  From  age  to  age.’ 

And  under  the  hound  : 

Su/Iinet ,  hiflammat  *, 
c  It  fupports  and  inflames/ 


Eaftcrn 
i nagt. 


S.  Chi  aria. 


Monument 
of  Robert 
king  of 
Sicily. 


This  is  the  coat  of  arms  belonging  to  the  court  of  inqvR 
fition. 

The  altar-  piece,  reprefenting  the  arrival  of  the  three  eaflerrj 
magi  at  Bethlehem,  is  by  Silvefler  Buono.  In  the  area  be¬ 
fore  the  church  is  eredted  a  buft  of  St.  Januarius,  with  an 
infcription.  In  the  difpenfary  of  the  adjoining  Dominican 
convent  one  is  fhewn  a  copy  of  the  head  of  the  famous  rebel 
or  patriot  Mafaniello.  Here  is  alfo  a  cabinet  of  curiofities., 
with  abundance  of  antique  medals,  urns,  idols,  minerals, 
petrifactions,  large  pieces  of  coral,  &c. 

S.  Chiaria  is  one  of  the  principal  churches  in  Naples. 
Facing  the  high  altar  are  two  fuperb  pillars  of  white  marble, 
pretended  to  have  belonged  to  Solomon’s  temple;  two 
others  nearer  the  altar,  in  appearance  perfectly  refembling 
the  former,  are  only  of  wood  incrufted  with  marble.  The 
table  of  the  high  altar  is  a  Angle  piece  of  marble  eighteen 
palmi  in  length  ;  arid  behind  it  lies  the  brave  and  excellent 
founder  of  this  church,  king  Fvobert,  with  this  Ihort  in¬ 
fcription  ; 


Cernite  Robertum  Regem  vir  tute  ref  er  tum, 

o  f--  j 

c  Behold  king  Robert,  a  prince  endowed  with  every  virtue/ 

Fie  died  in  1343,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-  three  years. 

Near  the  high  altar  is  the  monument  of  Charles  the  illu- 
itrious,  fon  of  king  Robert,  and  duke  of  Calabria. 

In  1686  part  of  the  roof  of  the  vault  happening  to  fall  in, 
the  body  of  this  excellent  prince  was  found  without  any  vift- 
ble  decay. 

of  Mary  of  On  the  other  fide  of  the  altar  Hands  the  marble  tomb  of 
fin.  Mary,  lifter  of  Joanna  I,  a  pofthumous  child,  and  born  in 

This  motto  is  capable  of  various  explanations. 


1329; 
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1329  ;  flic  was  firft  married  to  Charles  duke  of  Durazzo,  af¬ 
terwards  to  Robert  de  Baux  ;  her  third  hufband  was  Philip 
II,  prince  of  Tarento,  when  (he  bore  the  title  of  emprefs  of 
Conftantinople.  Her  ftatue  has  a  crown  on  the  head,  and 
the  drapery  is  enriched  with  gilded  lilies,  with  this  epitaph  : 

Hie  jacet  corpus  Illuflris  Domincc  D.  A  Jarirs  de  Francia  Pa¬ 
per  atricis  Conjianiinop olitanec ,  ac  Ducijps  Duracii ,  quee  obiit  anna 
Domini  1366.  die  20.  menfis  Maji  lnd.  4. 

4  Here  lies  the  body  of  the  illuftrious  Mary  of  France, 

4  emprefs  of  Conftantinople,  and  duchefs  of  Durazzo,  who 
4  died  on  the  20th  of  May,  in  the  year  1366,  and  of  the  in- 
4  didticn  the  fourth.* 

« 

In  a  chapel  under  the  organ-loft  lies  a  filler  of  this  Mary, 
daughter  to  Charles  duke  of  Calabria  and  Mary  de  Valois. 

Near  the  veftry  is  the  monument  of  queen  Joanna  I.  who  Of  Joanna, 
caufed  her  firft  hufband  Andrew  of  Hungary  to  beffrangied  ; 
and  (lie  herfelf  met  with  the  fame  fate,  from  king  Charles, 
her  lecond  hufband  :  thefe  two  circumftances  are  mentioned 
jn  the  epitaph  which  is  now  fcarce  legible  : 


Inclyta  Parthenopes  meet  hie  Regina  'Joanna 
Prima ,  prizes  felix,  mex  miferartda  mmis  ; 
Fjhiam  Carols  genitam  muled  avit  Carolus  alter , 
Fjua  morte  ilia  virnm  jiißiüit  ant e  fv.urn . 

MCCCLXXXIL  22.  Maji  v.  India. 


4  Here  lies  Joanna  the  Firft,  cueen  of  Naples,  whofe  pros¬ 
perous  life  was  terminated  by  a  wretched  exit.  To  one 
Charles  fhc  owed  her  being  ;  another,  juftly  fevere,  de¬ 
prived  her  of  it,  by  the  fame  means  that  fhe  had  made  ufe 
of  to  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  her  former  hufband.  May 
22,  1382.’ 


Hie  jacet  is  an  impropriety  in  the  epitaph  ;  the  body  of  th’s 
unhappy  woman  being  in  reality  buried  in  the  church  di  S. 
Francefco  del  Monte  Gargano. 

Near  one  of  the  doors  of  this  church  is  to  be  feen  a  beau¬ 
tiful  marble  tomb,  adorned  with  fculpture  by  Giovanni  via 
Kola,  on  which  is  an  admirable  ftatue  of  a  young  lady, 
with  the  following  epitaph  by  Antonio  Epicuro,  a  Neapoli¬ 
tan  poet : 
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Is  at  a,  Eheu  miferum  J  mifero  mihi  nata  parenti, 

Unicus  ut  fier es ,  unica  nata ,  dolor. 

Dum  tibi  namque  virum ,  tedas,  tbalamumquc  parabam 
Funera  id  infenas  anxius  ecce  paro. 

Dcbuimus  tecum  poni  AAaterque  Paterque , 

TJt  tribus  hac  miferis  urna  parata  foret. 

At  nos  perpetui  gemitus ,  fepulchri 

Eflo  hares ,  ubi  ftc  impia  fata  volunt . 

Antonia  filia  char  iff,  qua  Hiercnymo  Granat  a  Juveni  orna- 
tiJJ.  deßinata  uxor  Ann.  nondum  XIIII.  implcverat ,  Joannes 
Gaudinus  id  Heliodora  Bojja  Parentes  infelicijf.  pof.  rapt  a  ex 
eorum  complexib .  arm.  JaL  AID XXX.  Prid.  Kal.  'Jan, 

4  My  only  child,  alas,  my  only  grief! 

4  With  filent  raptures  of  paternal  love 
4  For  thee  the  bridal  robe  and  nuptial  bed 
4  I  late  prepar’d,  which  now,  alas,  are  chang’d 
‘To  death’s  "black  trophies  and  funereal  rites. 

4  O  that  one  grave  the  wretched  parents  held 
6  With  thee,  whom  from  their  arms  relentlefs  fate 
4  Has  {hatch'd  in  all  the  pride  of  blooming  youth  ; 

4  And  left  them  to  lament,  but  all  in  vain, 

4  With  cndlefs  fighs  and  tears  thy  early  doom/ 

4  To  their  dear  daughter  Antonia,  who  was  betrothed  to 
4  Gieronimo  Granata,  a  youth  of  the  fineft  accomplishments, 
4  and  {hatched  from  their  embraces  on  the  laft  day  of  the 
4  year  1530,  by  a  premature  death,  before  Ihe  had  com- 
4  pleated  her  fourteenth  year,  John  Guadiano  and  Helio- 
4  dora  Bofla,  her  dilconfolate  parents,  have  eredded  this  mo- 
4  nument/ 

In  this  church  lies  alfo  the  author  of  this  epitaph  :  a  mo¬ 
nument,  with  the  following  infeription,  was  erected  to  him 
by  a  perfon  to  whom  his  poetical  talent  had  endeared  him  : 

ANTONIO  EPIC  FRO,  Mu  far  um  Alumne ,  Bcrnar- 
dinus  Rota,  prirnis  in  annis  ßudiorum  foclo  pofuit.  All  oritur 
odtuagenarius,  unico  fepulto  fiiio.  I  nunc  id  dm  vivere  mifer 

cur  a.  MDLV. 

4  To  Anthonio  Epicuro,  a  favourite  of  the  mufes,  who, 
4  alter  burying  his  only  fon,  died  in  his  eightieth  year,  this 

4  monument 
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9  monument  was  erected  by  Bernard  Rota,  his  quondam 
c  fchool-fellow.  1555. 

‘  Go  now,  vain  man,  and  covet  length  of  days.5 

All  the  monuments  in  this  church  are  of  white  marble, 
and  fome  are  embelhfhed  with  mafterly  baffo-relievo’s.  In 
the  convent  adjoining,  none  but  women  of  the  nobleft  fami¬ 
lies  are  admitted  ;  and  as  the  rules  are  not  very  ftricl,  the 
number  of  nuns,  exclufive  of  maid-fervants  and  other  atten- 
dants,  exceeds  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  church  is  ferved 
by  the  Francifcans,  who  alfo  are  the  fpiritual  guides  of  this 
beautiful  flock,  unqueftionably  the  moft  numerous  of  the 
kind  in  the  Chriftian  world. 

The  jefuits  college,  as  ufual,  is  one  of  the  fined  ftruc-  II  Collcgio 
tures  in  the  city  :  the  refectory,  the  library,  the  great  ftair- dcl  GieIUj 
cafe,  the  difpenfary,  and  the  church  belonging  to  this  college, 
will  afford  entertainment  to  a  traveller  of  taffe.  Moft  ot 
the  buildings  belonging  to  this  afpiring  order  are  generally 
embellifhed  with  the  moft  fumptuous  ornaments,  of  which 
the  church  della  Concezzione,  adjoining  to  which  the  fathers  Chfefa 
have  their  feminary,  is  an  inftance.  T  he  front  is  built  with  del,a.  Con’ 
large  cubic  ftones  o { pieira  pipernina.  The  moft  remarkable 
altars  in  this  church  are  thofe  of  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  and  /’ Altäre  Maggiore ,  or  high  altar,  which,  though 
it  be  not  quite  finilncd,  is  adorned  with  fix  Corinthian  pil¬ 
lars  of  a  carnation  marble,  four  ftatues,  idc.  The  cupola, 
which  is  exquifitely  painted  by  Lanfranco,  was  damaged  by 
an  earthquake  in  1688  ;  fo  that  the  only  remains  of  that 
eminent  pencil  are  the  evangelifts  on  one  fide  of  it,  the  reft 
being  painted  fince  by  Paolo  de  Mattheis,  a  Neapolitan.  St. 
Ignatius’s  chapel  is  particularly  remarkable  for  two  ftatues, 
by  Cofmo  bonfago  ;  one  of  David  with  Goliah’s  head  at  his 
feet,  the  other  of  Jeremiah  bewailing  the  calamities  of  his 
country.  Here  is  alfo  a  porphyry  tomb  of  Nicolas  Sanfeve- 
rini,  the  laft  prince  of  Bifignano. 

In  the  church  are  alfo  to  be  feen  two  curious  holy-water 
bafons  of  a  yellow  and  brown  marble.  In  the  veftry,  which 
is  finely  gilded,  are  three  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  one  by  An- 
nibal  Caracci,  and  two  others  by  Raphael.  The  filver  tiffue 
in  the  treafury,  valued  by  the  weight  of  the  filver,  amounts 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  feudi .  Here  are  alfo  feveral 
fta  tues  and  buffs  ;  St.  Cyr,  as  big  as  the  life,  of  filver,  en¬ 
riched  with  emeralds  3  feveral  chalices,  a  curious  altar  covet- 
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ing,  caff  in  filver  by  Gennaro  Monte,  and  many  other  things 
of  immenfe  value. 

The  Jefuits  alfo,  befides  other  churches,  are  in  poffeffion 
of  that  of  S.  Giufeppe,  of  which,  in  its  proper  place,  I  fhall 
give  a  full  defcription. 

s. Domenico  S.  Domenico  Maggiore  belongs  to  the  Dominican  monks; 
fv^griQi-e.  anj  contiguous  to  it  is  a  convent,  where  there  are  generally 
a  hundred  and  forty  mopks.  The  church  was  built  bv  king 
Charles  11.  whole  heart  is  kept  here  embalmed  in  a  fmall 
ivory  urn,  with  this  infcription  : 

Ccnditorium  hoc  efl  cordis  Carcli  II.  IllußriJTnni  &egis9  Fun-* 
datoris  Conventus.  Ann.  Domini  MCCCIX. 

c  The  repofitory  of  the  heart  of  the  moll  illuftrious  prince, 
<  Charles  II.  founder  of  this  convent.  1309.’ 


d’A^uiuo. 


Crucifix  In  the  Capella  del  Santiffimo  CfocefifTo  is  the  crucifix  which 
■which  fipoke  condefcended  to  exprefs  its  approbation  of  the  writings  of  the 
fo  1  hom as  ce|et)rated  Thomas  d’Aquino,  or  Aquinas,  concerning  the 
real  prefence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Ch rift  in  the  facra- 
ment  in  thefe  words :  Bene  feripfifli  de  me^  Thoma ,  quam  ergo 
rnercedem  accipies  ?  c  1  homas,  thou  haft  written  well  con- 
$  cerning  me  ;  what  reward  fhall  I  give  thee  thee  on  that 
*  account  ?’  To  which  the  doctor  is  laid  to  have  anfwered  : 
Non  adam  nifi  te  ipfum.  I'll  have  no  other  recompence  but 
<  thyfelf  *.5  On  certain  days  of  the  year  this  crucifix  is  with 
great  pomp  expofed  to  public  view  ;  but,  at  all  other  times, 
is  not  to  be  feen  ;  feven  perfons  having  in  their  cuffody  as 
many  different  keys  of  the  fhrine  in  which  it  is  kept.  Over 
the  crucifix  is  an  admirable  picture  of  the  defeent  from  the 
crofs,  by  Zingaro.  On  a  monument  in  the  chapel  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Caraffa  family  is  the  following  epitaph  : 


Hide 

Virtus  gloriam , 
Gloria  hnmortdlitatem 
Combaravit. 

M.  CCCC.  LXX. 


By  virtue  he  acquired  glory,  and  glory  gained  him  im- 
c  mortality.  14-70.’ 

*  At  Salerno  this  crucifix  is  accounted  an  impoflure,  the  right  one 
feeing,  as  they  fay,  in  their  pofleflion. 

In 
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In  the  duke  d’Acercnza's  chapel  is  an  highly-efteemed 
annunciation-piece,  by  Titian.  The  monument  of  Bernar- 
dini  Rota,  in  St.  John  the  Baptift’s  chapel,  is  worth  feeing, 
both  on  account  of  his  ftatue,  and  thole  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  Arno,  with  which  it  is  adorned. 

In  the  Capella  di  Stigliano  is  an  exquifite  image  of  the 
virgin  Mary,  by  Giov.  da  Nola  ;  and  in  that  of  St.  Jofeph 
are  two  fine  pictures,  by  Guido,  'I 'he  veftry  is  very  lofty, 
and  finely  painted  by  Solimene.  In  the  gallery  lie  feven 
coffins  richly  covered,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Naples,  and  other  great  perfonages.  Of  thefe 
the  firft  in  order  is  Antonio  Petruccip,  fecretary  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Ferdinand.  The  lid  can  be  taken  off,  to  give  a  fight 
of  his  body,  which  is  in  a  full  drefs,  and  fo  far  undecayed, 
that  all  the  teeth  are  (till  found,  and  in  their  proper  arrange¬ 
ment.  He  loft  his  life  in  the  confpiracy  of  the  barons,  being 
ftrangled,  and  not  beheaded,  as  is  manifeft  from  the  cord 
which  ftill  remains  about  his  neck.  Miffon  gives  fome  of 
the  inferiptions  on  the  coffins ;  but  the  prefent  coverings, 
which  are  of  crimfon  velvet  and  fiik  damafk,  would  not  ad¬ 
mit  my  comparing  his  copies  with  the  originals. 

The  riches  of  this  church  in  plate,  & c.  is  very  conftde- 
rable.  Some  of  the  palliotti ,  or  altar-coverings,  are  of  caft 
filver,  and  one  for  the  high  altar  coft  fourteen  thoufand  feudi. 
In  the  veftry  is  an  admirable  buffo  of  pope  Pius  V.  Near 
the  gate  of  the  college  which  was  formerly  appropriated  to 
the  ftudy  of  divinity,  ftands  a  ftatue  or  Thomas  Aquinas, 
with  this  remarkable  infeription : 

Viator ,  hue  Ingrediens ,  fße  gradum ,  atque  venerare  hanc  ima- 
ginem  td  Catbedram ,  in  qua  fedens  Mag .  ille  Fhomas  de  Aquino 
de  Neap,  cum  frequente ,  ut  par  er  at.  Auditor  um  concur Ju,  A 
illius  feculi  felicitate ,  cacterofque  quam  plunmos  admirabili  dec- 
trina  Fheologiam  docebat ,  accerfito  jam  a  Rege  Carolo  I.  conflitutd 
ilia  mercede  unius  uncus  auri  per  fingulos  merfes ,  R.  F.  V.  C.  in 
anno  1272.  D.  SS .  F.  F. 

c  Traveller,  at  thy  entrance  here,  flop  and  reverence  this 

*  ftatue,  and  the  chair,  in  which  the  great  Thomas  de 
c  Aquino  a  Neapolitan,  in  happy  times,  taught  theology 

*  with  admirable  fkill,  attended  by  a  numerous  audience, 
‘  worthy  of  fuch  a  doctor  ;  who  being  invited  hither  by  king 
4  Charles  I,  had  a  penfion  of  an  ounce  of  gold  per  month, 

*  fettled  on  him  by  that  monarch,  CV. 


Statue  of 

Thomas 

Aquinas, 


The 
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Difpute  a-  The  Dominicans  at  Touloufe  affirm,  that  they  have  the 
bout  his  entire  body  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  right  arm  only  excepted, 
which  they  made  a  prefent  of  to  Lewis  XIII,  who  committed 
it  to  the  cuftody  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  rüe  S.  Jacques  at 
Paris  ;  but  at  Naples  they  alfo  {hew  his  right  arm,  the 
cell  be  lived  in,  and  his  profeffional  chair,  which  is  re- 
fpeded  to  fuch  an  abfurd  degree,  that  no  perfon  mud:  pre- 
fume  to  lit  down  in  it.  II is  manufeript  notes  on  Dionyfius’s 
book,  de  Casleßi  Hierarchla ,  is  kept  with  all  the  care  and  ve¬ 
neration  of  a  relique  :  but  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
Philip  king  of  Spain  coming  to  Naples,  expreffied  a  de/ire  to 
have  fome  leaves  of  lo  precious  a  piece,  and  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  oppofe  his  devotion. 

In  the  area  before  the  Idler  door  of  the  convent  Lands 
an  elegant  pyramid  with  the  flatue  of  St.  Dominic  on  the 
top  of  it. 

The  cache-  //  Duotno ,  or  the  cathedral,  is  dedicated  to  the  affiumption 

<iral.  0f  the  virgin  Mary.  The  foundation  was  laid  by  Charles  I, 
king  of  Naples  and  Sic.lv,  to  whom  a  monument  is  ereded 
near  the  great  door,  with  this  inscription  : 


Car  do  I.  Andsgavenfi ,  Tcmpli  hitjus  extrudiori^  Carolo  Mar - 
folio  Hungarian  Regi  C5  Clementics  ejus  uxoriy  Rodulphi  I.  Ca~ 
faris  F.  ne  Regis  Neapolitan i  ejufque  JSiepotis ,  &  Außriaci  fan- 
giunis  Regina  debit o  fine  honor e  jacerent  oßa ,  Henricus  G uj- 
mannus ,  Olivarenfium  Comes ,  Philippi  III.  Außriaci  Regias 
in  hoc  Re” no  Vices  gerens ,  pietatis  ergo  pohuit.  Anno  Domini 

M.D.CJC. 


4  To  Ch  ailcs  I,  of  Anjou,  the  founder  of  this  church, 
4  and  to  Charles  Martel  king  of  Hungary,  and  dementia 
6  his  confort,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Randolph,  Henry 
6  Gufman  count  of  Olivares,  vice-roy  of  Naples  under 
4  Philip  III.  of  Auftria,  ereded  this  monument,  that  the 
4  king  of  Naples  and  his  grandfon,  alfo  a  king,  and  a 
4  princefs  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  might  not  want  the  due 
4  honours  of  a  tomb.’ 


Charles's  original  epitaph  was  the  following  : 


Conditnr  hac  parva  Carolus  Rex  Primus  in  urna 
Pdrthencpes ,  Galii  fang: duds  altus  honos  : 

Cui  feeptrum  IF  vitamjors  abfiulit  inviday  quando 
IlUus  famam  per  der  c  non  potuit . 


£  In 
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5  In  this  final]  tomb  lies  Charles  I,  the  glory  of  France, 

4  and  king  of  Naples:  his  fame  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
4  envious  rate,  which  deprived  him  of  his  life  and  feepterk 

The  fteps  up  the  afeent  to  the  high  altar  are  of  white 
marble  and  adorned  on  the  fictes  with  curious  baffo-relievo’s. 

Fronting  the  altar  are  two  pillars  of  red  jaiper,  twelve  feet 
high  without  the  pedeftals  which  are  of  verde  antico.  Near 
the  latter  is  a  monument  erected  by  cardinal  Cantelmo  to 
pope  Innocent  XII,  whilil  living,  with  an  infeription  full  of 
the  grofiefl  flattery. 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  fine  tomb  of  cardinal  Alphonfo 
Caraffa,  who  died  in  the  year  1561,  and  oppofite  to  it  that  of 
cardinal  Ccfvaldi. 

On  the  high  altar-piece  is  the  affumption  of  the  virgin 
Mary  by  Pietro  Perugino,  a  painter,  who  lived  in  the  15th 
century,  and  was  Raphael’s  mailer. 

In  the  chapel  under  the  high  altar,  built  in  1506,  by  car- Chapel  im- 
dinal  Oliverio  Caraffa,  are  fome  curious  works  in  marble,  ^rJhe  lu£h 
as  fefloons,  foliages,  birds,  children,  angels,  &c.  which 
are  by  fome  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo,  who  alfo  cut  the 
tranfparent  alabailer  flatue  of  the  noble  founder,  placed  be¬ 
hind  the  altar.  The  pavement  is  inlaid  with  verde  antico, 
jafper,  giallo  antico ,  and  porphyry.  "I 'he  remains  of  St.  Ja¬ 
nuarius  have  been  removed  from  the  church  dedicated  to  that 
faint  without  the  walls,  to  this  fubterraneous  chapel,  where 
thev  are  ifill  kept.  The  prefent  emperor  offered  athisfhrine 
twelve  filver  eagles  :  in  the  crowns  on  the  heads  of  thefe  ea¬ 
gles  twelve  lamps  are  continually  burning,  and  one  hundred 
feudi  a  year  are  appropriated  for  fupplying  them  with  oil. 

Here  is  alfo  a  fine  Madonna  with  her  divine  infant  painted 
on  wood  by  the  cavalier  Mafia.  In  a  fide  chapel  are  the 
portraits  of  feveral  of  the  Caralta  family,  who  were  eminent 
benefadfors  to  this  church  ;  and  likewife  a  very  curious 
wooden  crucifix.  In  the  church  is  a  font  made  in  1 621, 
which,  as  it  coil  eleven  thoufand  five  hundred  feudi ,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  fomething  extraordinary.  The  pedeflal  is  of 
porphyry,  and  the  bafon  of  touch-ftone.  On  the  right  hand 
near  the  high  altar  is  another  beautiful  altar  of  Florentine 
work  ;  and  its  tabernacle  is  fet  with  the  fineft  gems.  Not 
far  from  this  is  the  monument  of  Innocent  IV.  who  ho- 
reared  the  cardinal  with  the  red  hat ;  likewife  that  of  the 

unfortunate 
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Fine  chapel. 


St.  J  anua- 
rius’s  head 

and  blood. 
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unfortunate  king  Andrea,  who  was  ftrangled  by  the  contri¬ 
vance  of  his  queen  Joanna,  as  the  epitaph  fpecifies. 

Andrea,  Caroli  Uberti  Pannonits  Regis  F.  Neapolitan  or  um 
Regis  ;  foanna  uxoris  dolo  C5 f  laqueo  necato  :  ne  Regis  corpus 
infepultum ,  fepultumve  facinus  poßeris  remaneret,  Francifcus 
Berardi  F.  Capycius  fepulcrum,  titulum  nomenque  P.  inortuo  an- 
nor .  XIX \  1345.  XI/.  KL.  Oft  ob. 

€  That  the  body  of  Andrew  king  of  Naples,  the  fon  of 
c  Charles  Hubert  king  bf  Hungary,  who  was  drangled  by 
c  the  intrigues  of  his  queen  Joanna,  might  not  be  unburied, 
c  and  that  her  guilt  might  not  be  buried  in  oblivion,  Francis 
c  Capycio,  &c,  eredted  this  monument  and  infcription. 
c  At  the  time  of  this  horrid  murder,  which  was  on  the  18th 
*  of  September,  1345,  this  unhappy  prince  was  but  nineteen 
4  years  of  age.’ 

Not  far  from  this  monument  is  a  mod  beautiful  white 
marble  bafTo-relievo  of  John  the  Baptid. 

The  mod  remarkable  thing  in  this  cathedral  is  the  chapel 
on  the  right  hand  at  entering  the  church,  called  il  Fejoro , 
the  architecture  of  which  is  extremely  beautiful.  In  it  are 

J 

the  flatues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  finely  executed  by 
Finelli,  and  two  pillars  of  black  marble  mod  beautifully 
fpotted  ;  the  door  is  of  brafs,  curioufly  wrought  wTith  feftoons 
and  foliages,  which  cod  thirty-fix  thoufand  fcudi.  The 
chapel  is  of  a  round  figure,  and  contains  feven  altars  of  the 
fined  marble,  and  forty-two  pillars  of  Broccatello.  Round 
the  upper  part  of  the  wall  dand  twenty-one  large  bronze 
images  of  faints*  each  valued  at  four  thoufand  fcudi ;  and 
under  them  are  lixty  filver  buds  of  fo  many  faints.  Mod 
of  thefe  bronzes  are  by  Finelli.  The  cupola  was  painted  by 
Lanfranco,  Domenichini,  and  Permeo-g-iano  ;  but  thefe  noble 
pieces  have  very  much  differed  by  earthquakes  that  damaged 
the  cupola.  Behind  the  high  altar,  which  is  detached  from 
the  wall  and  entirely  of  red  porphyry,  is  the  fhrine  with 
filver  doors,  where  are  kept  St.  Januarius’s  head,  and  two 
crydal  phials  containing  fome  of  that  faint’s  blood,  faid  to 
have  been  gathered  up  by  a  woman  at  the  time  of  his  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  Befides  the  three  dated  times  in  the  year  for  ex- 
poling  thefe  reliqu£s  to  the  public  view,  the  like  is  done  wfith 
the  deeped  humiliations,  on  account  of  famine,  peftilence* 
earthquakes,  or  any  public  calamity  which  is  fuppofed  to  re¬ 
quire, 
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quire  St.  Januaries  interpofition.  The  pretended  lique-  Liquefaction 
faction  of  the  coagulated  blood  in  the  phials  when  placed  or  tl  C  bi0üJ* 
near  the  head  is  Lm>wn  to  all  the  world.  This  farce  is  adted 
the  fu  ll  Sunday  in  May,  and  on  the  fuccefs  or  failure  of  this 
miracle  the  profperity  or  calamity  of  the  fucceeding  year  is 
fuppofed  to  depend.  As  the  former  occafions  great  public 
rejoicings,  fo  if  the  blood  remains  coagulated  recourfe  is  had 
to  proccflions,  public  flagellations,  &c.  that  the  impending 
dangers  may  be  averted. 

The  fubftancc  in  the  phial  is  of  abrownifh  red,  and  looks 
like  balfam  of  Peru,  which  may  be  very  eafy  liquefied.  On 
the  day  when  this  miracle  is  to  be  exhibited,  the  phial  con¬ 
taining  the  blood  Hands  furrounded  with  a  great  number  of 
lights  :  it  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  is  applied  to  the 
mouths  and  foreheads  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  peo¬ 
ple,  who  throng  to  partake  oi  fuch  a  blefiing  :  the  pried  all 
the  while  turning  it  every  way,  fo  that  by  the  continual  agi¬ 
tation,  the  warmth  of  his  hand,  the  heat  from  the  lights, 
the  effluvia  from  fuch  crowds,  the  fultrinefs  of  the  weather, 

Life,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  fuppofe  a  condenfed  fluid  may 
be  gradually  reftored  to  its  liquidity.  At  la  ft,  however,  the 
priefts  cry  out,  11  jniraculo  e  fatto.  c  The  miracle  is  done  ft 
which  is  immediately  anfwercd  by  a  Te  Deum  amidft  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  people  and  a  difeharge  of  cannon  *.  But 
this  miracle  is  not  peculiar  to  St.  Januarius’s  blood  ;  that  of 
St.  John  the  Baptift,  St.  Stephen,  St.  Pantaleon,  St.  Vitus-, 
and  St.  Patricia,  exhibiting  tire  like  fpedlacle  in  other 
churches  at  Naples,  where  fuch  reliques  arc  kept,  and  gene¬ 
rally  on  the  days  dedicated  to  thole  faints.  Over  the  en-^ 
trance  within  the  old  veftry  formerly  belonging  to  the  Ca~ 
peila  del  Teforo  is  a  buft  of  St.  Januarius  of  touch-ftoney 
with  two  fmall  phials  full  of  a  red  liquor  Handing  before  it. 

The  filver  images,  chandeliers,  lamps,  altar-coverings,  fsV 
with  which  the  new  chapel  is  crowded,  are  valued  at  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  feudi . 

#  Tn  1733,  Mr.  Neuman  a  celebrated  chemift  at  Bei  lin  invented  a  me¬ 
thod  by  which  ihe  liquefaction  of  blood  fo  much  boalted  of  with  regard 
to  Januarius  is  eafily  and  at  any  time  imitated;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  he  will  lay  it  open  to  the  world.  Dr.  Caft'cbom,  proteflor  of  phyfic 
at  Hall,  is  faid  to  he  pofleffed  of  a  like  fecret.  Befides,  it  bears  very 
hard  upon  the  Auftrian  party  heie,  that,  at  the  late  unjuft  irruption  of  the1 
Spaniards  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  St.  Januarius  ftiiftcd  lides,  and 
by  the  fpeedy  liquefaction  ol  his  blood  declared  for  Don  Carlos. 


Oppofite 
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Oppofite  to  the  Teforo,  is  the  entrance  into  St.  Reflltuta's 
church,  which  was  formerly  the  cathedral.  Many  of  the 
pillars  of  this  church  are  faid  to  be  the  remains  of  a  temple 
of  Neptune.  On  the  wall  is  the  virgin  Mary  in  moTaic, 
given  out  to  be  the  firft  image,  not  of  Naples  only,  but  of 
all  Italy,  to  which  adoration  was  paid  ;  but  its  apparent  an¬ 
tiquity,  however,  little  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
place  the  buildiifg  of  this  church  fo  far  back  as  the  age  of  St. 
Peter  and  his  difciple  St.  Afpreno,  whom  they  alfo  are  pleafed 
to  make  bifhop  of  Naples. 

In  the  area  between  the  cathedral  and  the  Strada  Capti- 
ana  (lands  a  fine  marble  obelifk  by  Cofmo  Fonfeca,  on 
which  is  eredfed  a  brafs  ft atue  of  St.  Januarius  by  FineUi* 
with  this  infeription  : 


Divo  ‘j "fanuario  Patna  Regnique 
prafentijjimo  Pute  lari 
Grata  Neapolis  Civ.  optime  merit o . 


c  Ere£Ied  by  the  city  of  Naples  out  of  gratitude  to  St.  Ja- 
c  nuarius,  the  ever  propitious  and  powerful  protedfor  of  his 
c  native  city  and  the  whole  kingdom. ’ 


Church  of 
£j.  Franeelco 
di  Pacla. 


Remark  able 
intaglio. 


Virgin 

Mary’s 

milk. 


This  obelifk  is  illuminated  annually  on  the  19th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  with  a  fplendor  hardly  to  be  conceived  ;  while  a  nu¬ 
merous  band  of  mufic  play  by  it,  and  all  the  guns  in  the  fe- 
veral  forts  are  fired  on  the  occafion. 

The  church  of  S.  Francefco  di  Paola  which  faces  the  vice¬ 
roy’s  palace  is  remarkable  for  a  beautiful  pavement,  a  roof 
finely  gilt  and  carved,  and  feveral  marble  ornaments,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  high  altar.  The  tabernacle  is  embellifhed  with 
eight  incomparable  pillars,  two  of  lapis  lazuli ,  and  the 
other  fix  of  green  jafper.,  In  the  middle  of  this  altar  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  perfpeclive  in  enamel.  Befides  very  large 
pieces  of  agate,  it  is  profufely  enriched  with  gems,  one  of 
which  is  an  intaglio,  faid  not  only  to  be  the  work  of  nature 
without  any  human  (kill,  but  by  it  defigned  to  reprefent  St. 
Francis,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  The  painting 
about  the  altar  and  of  the  whole  choir  is  by  Luca  Giordano. 
Among  its  reliques  are  two  fmall  phials  full  of  the  virgin 
Mary’s  milk,  as  is  pretended,  which  is  dried  to  a  refem- 
blance  of  white  terra  ßgillata^  but  liquefies  on  the  feftivals 
of  the  virgin  Mary.  In  the  adjoining  cloifter  formerly  re- 
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fided  S.  Francis  de  Paola;  and  to  the  reputation  of  his  fanc- 

tity 
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tity  it  owes  the  beft  part  of  its  prefent  opulence.  Among 
the  filver  ornaments  in  the  chapel  contiguous  to  the  difpen- 
fatory,  is  a  ftatue  of  St.  Michael  near  three  feet  high,  glit¬ 
tering  with  jewels,  which  is  valued  at  twelve  thoufand 
ducats.  In  the  difpenfatory,  not  to  mention  the  curiofities 
in  coral  and  gems,  and  the  water-works,  a  perfon  cannot 
forbear  being  extremely  pleafed  with  the  elegancy  and  molt 
judicious  oeconomy  of  it.  Some  continue  to  call  this  church 
by  its  ancient  name  of  S.  Luigi  detto  di  Palazzo. 

St.  Gaetano’s  church  is  entirely  new  and  worth  feeing, ! 
both  for  its  architecture  and  marble  ornaments.  The  veft- 
ments  are  (hewn  here  which  cardinal  Orfini,  afterwards  Be¬ 
nedict  XIII,  had  on  at  the  time  of  his  providential  deliver¬ 
ance  in  an  earthquake. 

S.  Gennaro  extra  moenia  is  alfo  called  ad  fores ,  and  ad 
corpus ,  the  body  of  St.  Januarius  having  been  firft  interred 
there.  The  church  formerly  belonged  to  the  BenediCtines, 
but  at  prefent  to  an  adjoining  hofpital.  On  an  eminence  to 
the  right  of  this  church  hands  St.  Severus’s  chapel,  and  near 
it  is  the  entrance  into  St.  Gennaro’s  catacombs ;  of  the  four 
hitherto  difcovered  in  Naples  thefe  are  both  of  the  greateft 
extent  and  kept  in  the  beft  order.  The  vulgar  opinion  that 
thefe  fubterraneous  vaults  were  the  work  of  the  primitive 
Chriftians,  and  ferved  them  as  retreats  in  times  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  is  entirely  confuted  by  taking  a  view  of  the  Neapolitan 
catacombs  ;  which  are  hewn  out  of  a  folid  rock,  and  could 
not  have  been  accomplifhed  clandeftinely,  or  without  im- 
menfe  charges;  and  confequently  could  never  be  the  work 
of  the  Chriftians  either  of  Rome  or  Naples  during  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  pagans.  The  fandy  foil  at  Rome,  perhaps, 
would  not  admit  of  making  the  fubterraneous  galleries  wider; 
but  here,  where  the  work  was  carried  on  through  a  lolid 
rock,  the  galleries  or  paflages  are  lofty,  and  generally  arched, 
and  fo  broad,  that  fix  perfons  may  walk  in  them  a-breaft. 
T  hat  the  Romans  buried  their  dead  Ion sr  before  the  eftabhfh- 
ment  of  Chriftianity  is  out  of  difpute  ;  befides,  the  Chriftians 
wanted  no  luch  lpacious  repofitories  for  their  dead.  The  bodies 
in  thefe  catacombs  were  depofited  in  cavities  on  both  fides  of 
the  vaults,  four  or  five  one  upon  another  ;  and  the  cavity, 
when  lull,  was  clofed  up  with  a  marble  flab,  or  with  tiles  : 
but  as  moft  ol  thefe  are  taken  away,  the  pagan  monumental 
inferiptions  do  not  occur  lb  fiequently  here  as  in  the  cata¬ 
combs  at  Rome,  where  many  of  thefe  cavities  ftill  remain 
clofed  up.  The  pretended  bones  of  the  primitive  Chriftians, 
Vol.  III.  F  poflibjy 
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poflibly  to  inbance  the  refpecl  paid  to  them,  or  to  attract  cu- 
riofity,  have  been  removed  into  churches  and  confecrated 
vaults  ;  but  the  bones  now  to  be  feen  here  lying  in  heaps 
are  chiefly  the  remains  of  thofe  who  were  fwept  away  by  the 
terrible  peftilence  in  1656.  Inllead  of  confecrated  tapers,  as 
at  Rome,  the  guides  here  ufe  common  flambeaux.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  firfl:  vault  in  St.  Gennaro’s  catacombs  is  to 
be  feen  a  marble  baflo-relievo  of  St.  Januarius,  in  a  reclining 
pofture,  indicating  the  fpot  where  he  had  lain  buried  fome 
centuries.  Behind  it  is  St.  Severus’s  marble  feat,  clofe  by 
the  grave  wherein  he  was  firft  depolited,  and  near  it  this 
diftich  : 

Saxum ,  quod  cernis ,  fupplex  verier  are ,  victor 
Hie  divi  quondam  jacuerunt  ojja  Severi. 

c  Traveller,  devoutly  venerate  this  flone,  for  St.  Severus's 
5  remains  were  formerly  interred  here.’ 

At  a  little  diftanee  from  this  are  the  tombs  of  St.  Agrip- 
pino,  Lorenzo,  and  other  faints  ;  and  likewife  a  mofaic 
altar  in  a  fmall  cavity  within  the  wall.  The  guides  tell  us, 
that  in  moll  places  there  are  three  galleries  over  one  ano¬ 
ther.  The  paflTages  branching  out  on  each  fide  are  very 
iiarrow  ;  and  in  many  parts,  where  they  are  faid  to  extend 
feveral  Italian  miles,  are  v/alled  up ;  robberies,  &c.  having 
been  committed  by  banditti,  whoufed  to  lurk  in  thefe  vaults. 
Here  is  one  particular  vault,  or  grotto,  of  fuch  a  height, 
that  the  roof  cannot  be  difeerned  by  the  light  of  the  flam¬ 
beaux.  In  another  large  empty  vault,  which  our  guide  told 
us  was  the  cathedral  in  the  primitive  times,  are  three  huge 
pillars,  which  feem  to  fupport  an  arch  hewn  out  of  the  rock  ; 
and  near  it  isfhewn  a  baptiftery,  with  the  mark- annexed  oiv 
the  wall  near  it : 


i~ 

NI 


Thefe,  with  feveral  other  paintings  and  charadlers,  many 
of  which  are  disfigured  by  the  plafter  falling  off,  though 

they 
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they  are  unqueftionably  the  work  of  Chriftians,  the  Gothic 
letters,  &c.  fhew  them  to  be  of  no  great  antiquity. 

S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli  was  built  by  Don  Pedro  de  s.  Giacomo 
Toledo,  vice-roy  of  Naples;  whofe  tomb,  by  Giov.  di  degli  Spag. 
Nola,  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  church,  being  one  of  the  nuoli* 
fineft:  pieces  of  fculpture  in  all  Naples. 

The  fculpture  and  inlaid  work  at  the  high  altar  make  a 
very  noble  appearance.  The  clock  of  this  church  ftrikes  the 
hours  after  the  French  and  German  method  of  computation; 
and  indeed  in  Naples  there  are  more  French  clocks,  as  they 
are  called,  than  in  any  other  city  in  Italy. 

S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara,  fo  called  from  the  Carbonara  s.  Giovanni* 
family,  who  were  once  proprietors  of  a  eonfiderable  eftate  in  aCarbonara* 
this  part  of  the  city,  or  from  the  charcoal  faid  to  have  been 
formerly  burnt  near  it,  is  Famous  for  being  the  burying-place 
of  Ladiflaus  king  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Hungary,  and  lord 
of  Rome,  whofe  military  glory  was  fullied  by  an  inglorious  Inglorious 
death.  For  a  phyfician,  whofe  daughter  w’as  the  king’s  a 

miftrefs,  being  bribed  by  the  Florentines,  poifoned  him.  princCj 
This  poifon  was  adminiftered  under  colour  of  a  philtre, 
which  the  daughter  was  perfuaded  to  give  the  king,  in 
order  to  raife  his  love  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and  to  fix  it  un¬ 
alterably  on  her.  Some,  indeed,  give  a  different  account 
of  this  afFair,  affirming  that  Ladiflaus  befieging  Florence,  of¬ 
fered  the  city  very  favourable  terms,  upon  delivering  up  to 
him  the  daughter  of  a  phyfician,  the  report  of  whofe  beauty 
had  inflamed  his  defires.  All  private  concerns  being  obliged 
to  give  way  to  the  public  welfare,  the  father  could  not  re- 
fufe  his  confent ;  but  by  his  artful  management  the  concef- 
fion  proved  fatal  both  to  the  inamoured  monarch,  and  his 
beautiful  miftrefs,  as  is  related  by  a  Latin  hiftoriah  :  Et  ita 
nova  Venus  ad  maritum  fuum  egrediebatur ,  cui  amove  de- 
flagranti  cum  fe  permitteret ,  ex  domeflico  mandato  inealefeentes 
carnes  fndariorlo  perfricat ;  qua  re  venenum  in  utriufque  corpus 
ed  penetravit  vehement  id ,  ut  mex  inter  mutuos  ample  xus  atnbo 
expirarent . 

This  unhappy  end  of  Ladiflaus,  which  happened  in  1414, 
little  agrees  with  the  title  of  divus ,  or  faint,  given  him  in 
his  epitaph.  His  monument,  though  of  Gothic  architecture, 
is  a  grand  piece  ;  and  his  epitaph,  in  Latin  verfe,  is  full  of 
the  grofteft  flattery. 

Behind  the  high  altar,  which  is  of  a  molt  beautiful  white 
marble,  is  to  be  feen  the  tomb  of  Caracciolo,  the  favourite 
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of  king  Ladiflaus,  whofe  abilities  were  of  fingular  fervicö 
to  queen  Joanna  the  Second ;  but,  by  the  wicked  inftiga- 
tion  of  the  duchefs  of  Seda,  he  was  aftaftinated  in  his  bed- 
on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  Auguft,  1438,  as  appears  by  his 
epitaph. 

The  chapel  The  chapel  of  the  marquifles  de  Vico,  of  the  Caracciola- 
ce  v  lc0*  Rofta  family,  abounds  in  moft  exquifite  marble  ftatues  and 
bafTo-relievo’s  ;  thofe  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  St.  Sebaftian, 
St.  Luke,  St-.  Mark,  and  St.  George,  are  by  Pietro  di  Piata* 
a  Spaniard  y  the  reft  by  Giov.  da  Nola,-  Santa  Croce,  and 
Caccavello.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Mirabella  family  are  feven 
white  marble  ftatues,  and  two  lions ;  aH  curious  pieces. 
Scipio  di  Somma,  the  great  favourite  of  Charles  V,  has  a 
noble  monument  in  the  chapel  of  that  name.  In  another 
chapel  is  an  admirable  crucifixion,  by  Vafari;  and  in  the 
church  a  ftatue  of  St.  Monica,  in  a  black  habit.-  The  hif- 
tory  pieces  painted  on  wood  in  the  veftry,  are  by  Vafari. 
A  curious  There  is  alfo  to  be  feen  the  paflion  of  Chrilt  in  feven  exqui- 
puhon.  plte  mai4)]e  baflo- relievo's,  which  fold  up  like  a  fcreen,  and* 
were  a  part  of  king  Ladiflaus’s  baggage  in  all  his  expedi¬ 
tions,  and  placed  on  the  altar  when  mals  was  performed  be¬ 
fore  him  *. 

s.  Giovanni  The  Auguftine  monaftery  near  S.-  Giovanni  Batt.  Carbo- 

d-li’xnuno  nara  bas  a  bne  librarT  furnifhed  with  a  great  many  Latin 
and  Greek  manuferipts,  which  were  the  gift  of  cardinal  Se- 
ripando. 

The  church  di  S.  Giovanni  Vangelifta  del  Pontano  derives* 
the  laft  name  from  its  noble  founder  Giovanni  Pontano.  On1 
the  walls  both  without  and  within  this  church*  are  feveral 
moral  maxims  compofed  in  Latin  by  Pontano. 

Milfoil  has  publiflied  lour  epitaphs  in  this  church,  com¬ 
pofed  by  Pontano  for  himfelf  and  family,  which  are  all  ac¬ 
counted  mafterpieces  both  in  fentiment  and  expreftion.  That 
on  his  daughter  Lucia  is  as  follows  : 

f  Tumulus  Lucia :  Fil'un. 

'  . '  Liquifli  patrem  in  tenebris ,  tnea  Lucia ,  poßqucim 
E  luce  in  tenebras  filia  rapta  mihi  es. 

Sed  neque  Tu  in  tenebras  rapta  es ,  quin  ipfa  tenebras 
Liquifli ,  medio  lucida  foie  micas . 

Ccclg 

*  Here  an  account  of  miracles,  &c.  is  omitted  j  whoever  is  defirous  of 
fuch  an  entertainment,  may  confult  the  Jefuit  Silvefter  Pietrafanta’s 
I'bauinafia. 

f  The  poet’s  playing  fo  much  on  the  word  tenebra,  is,  I  think,  feme- 

thing 
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Casio  te  natam  afpicio ,  num  Nata  parentem 
Afpicis  ?  anfingit  hac fib i  vana  Pater? 

Solamen  mortis  mi f er  re  9  Pe,  Nata ,  fepulchrum 
Hoc  tegity  baud  cineri  fenjus  inejl'e  potefi. 

Si  qua  tarnen  de  Pe  paper  at  pars ,  Nata ,  fat  ere 
Felicem  quod  Pc  prima  juventa-rapit. 

At  nos  in  tenebris  vitatn  luftuque  trahenuis 5 
Hoc  pretium  Patriy  Filiay  quod  genui. 

Mufey  Filia ,  luxcrunt  Pe  in  obitu ,  6?/  lapicle  in  hoc  heget  Pe 
Pater  tuus ,  liquifli  in  fquaiorey  cruciatu ,  ge?nitu  ;  heu  / 

Filiay  quod  ncc  morienti  Pater  adfuiy  qui  mortis  cordolium  tibi 
demerem’y  nec  fororcs  ingemifeenti  collachrymarentur  mifellre\  ncc 
Frater  fingultienSy  qui  fitienti  minijlraret  aquulam ;  nec  Mater 
ipfciy  qua  collo  implicit  ay  ore  animulam  acciperet  inf elicijjima  ; 
hoc  tarnen  felixy  quod  baud  multes  poß  annos  revifity  tecumque 
nunc  cubat.  Aß  ego  felicior ,  qui  brevi  cu?n  utraque  edormifeam 
eodem  in  conditorio .  Vale 9  Filia.  Matri  frigefeenti  einer  es  in¬ 
terim  calefacey  ut  poß  etiam  refocilles  meos. 

' Joannes  "Jovi  anus  Pont  anus  L.  Alar  tire  Filia:  dulcijf.  P.  qua 
vixit  Ann f  XIIIL  Aden.  VII.  D.  XII 

4  My  deareft  Lucia,  fmee  thou  from  light  was  fnatched 
4  into  darknefs,  to  thy  father  light  is  become  darknefs  :  no, 
4  thou  art  not  in  the  regions  of  darknefs  ;  but  being  pafTed 
4  from  darknefs,  thou  now  fhineft  in  the  plenitude  of  light. 
4  I  behold  thee  amidft  the  celeftial  effulgence  :  doff  thou,  dear 
4  child,  look  down  on  thy  father;  or  is  all  a  pleafing  ill u- 
4  fion  r  It  is  fome  folace  that  after  death  thou  lieft  in  this 

4  tomb - but,  alas,  thy  dead  remains  are  quite  infenfible. 

4  If  any  part  of  thee,  once  the  ioy  of  thv  fond  parent,  jfur- 
$  vives  the  grave,  let  it  own  thy  early  death  a  happinefs, 
4  whilft  a  gloomy  life  of  forrow  and  grief  is  my  portion  ;  and 
4  the  only  folace  I  now  have  is  that  of  having  once  been  thy 

*  father. 

4  Thy  death,  my  Lucia,  the  Mufes  have  bewailed,  which 

*  on  this  ftone  thy  wretched  father  laments,  whom  thou 
4  haft  left  in  anguifh,  forrow,  and  continual  fighs  and  tears. 

*  Alas,  alas,  my  child,  that  thy  father  was  not  with  thee  in 

thing  puerile.  I  have  omitted  the  other  fix  epitaphs  by  Pontanus,  (which 
the  author  has  tranlcribed)  and  given  this  as  a  lpecimen, 
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4  thy  laft  moments,  to  alleviate  the  pangs  of  dying  ;  nor  thy 
4  unhappy  fitters  to  echo  back  thy  dying  groans  with  their 
4  fighs,  nor  thy  fympathifing  brother  to  allay  thy  thirft  with 
4  a  few  resettling  drops  of  cold  water  ;  nor  even  thy  difcon- 
4  folate  mother,  who,  with  a  fond  embrace,  would  have  re- 
4  ceived  thy  departing  foul  with  a  kifs :  who  in  this,  how- 
4  ever,  was  happy,  that,  after  few  years,  fhe  again  enjoyed 
4  the  fight  of  thee,  and  now  lies  in  the  tame  grave  ;  but 
*  greater  ttill  will  be  my  happinefs,  who  fhortly  (hall  fleep 
4  with  you  both,  and  the  fame  repofitory  fhall  hold  us  all 
4  three.  Adieu,  my  child  !  cherifh  thy  mother’s  cold  allies, 
4  and  hereafter  perform  the  fame  kind  office  to  thofe  of  thy 
4  affectionate  father.’ 

S.  Giovanni  The  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore  is  fuppofed  to  have 

Maggiore.  been  originally  a  temple  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  favourite  Antinous  ;  but,  by  Conftantine  the 
Great  and  his  mother  Helena,  confecrated  to  John  the  Bap- 
tift.  They  who  derive  the  name  Parthenope ,  which  the 
city  bore  antecedently  to  that  of  Naples,  from  Parthenope, 
a  Theflalian  princefs,  affirm  that  her  tomb  is  ttill  to  be  feen 
in  this  church,  being  brought  hither  from  fome  other 
place  ;  but  the  following  characters  were  all  I  could  perceive 
on  it »  '  ( 
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in  tne  lalt  line,  this  in- 
fcription  is  fuppofed  to  be 
an  epitaph  ;  but  I  queftion 
whether,  in  fuch  compo- 
fitions,  the  lafl  w'ord  Faujie 
was  ever  ufed.  Befides, 
the  favourers  of  the  above- 
mentioned  opinion  muft 
prefuppofe  the  middle  line, 
whether  St.  John  or  St. 
Januarius  be  meant,  to 
have  been  done  by  modern 
Chriftians ;  but  that  the 
other  two  lines  are  a  Lom¬ 
bard  or  Gothic  compofi- 
tion,  or  of  earlier  date, 
without  any  difference  of 
characters.  T  hat  this  fa¬ 
bulous  opinion  is  exploded 
in  Naples  itfelf,  appears 
from  an  infcription  on  the 
wall  under  the  (tone  above 
defcribecj,  which  was  put 
up  by  the  Jefuits  in  1689 
to  undeceive  the  credu¬ 
lous. 


I 


The  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Pappacodi  derives  its  laft  name  S.  Giovanni 
from  the  founder,  who  being  too  haftily  buried  whillt  in  an  Pappacodi. 
apoplectic  fit,  came  to  life  again  :  for  a  relation  of  his,  upon 
advice  of  his  friend’s  death,  coming  poft  to  town,  ordered 
the  coffin  to  be  opened  *  three  days  after  he  was  buried, 

and 

*  Such  over-hafly  interments,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  H':ß.  Nat. 

L  xxvi.  c.  3,  were  not  uncommon  among  the  ancients.  Was  it  not  the 
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and  found  that  the  deceafed  had  bruifed  himfelf  by  ffruggling, 
and  altered  the  pofture  in  which  he  had  been  laid  in  the 
coffin. 

Here  alfo  lie  two  excellent  hifhops  of  the  fame  family ; 
one  of  which  declined  the  offer  of  the  purple,  and  the  other 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  extraordinary  diffufive  charity. 
Their  epitaphs  are  as  follow  : 

Sigifmundo  Pappacuda  Franc .  F.  Tropejenfium  Prafuli ,  V'iro 
Opt.  iff  Jurifconfulto ,  qui  cum  in  coetum  Cardinalium  fuijjet  <2 
Clemente  VII.  adfcitus ,  maluit  in  patria  Epifcopus  vivere.  Hte- 
redes  p of.  vixit  ann.  LXXX.  A4.  VI.  D.  X.  Obiit  1536. 

c  To  Sigifmund,  fon  of  Francis  Pappacodi,  bifhop  of 

*  Tropea,  who  to  his  noble  endowments  added  a  confum- 

*  mate  knowledge  of  the  law,  and,  being  nominated  cardinal 
6  by  Clement  VII,  rather  chofe  to  remain  a  bifhop  in  his 
4  own  country,  this  monument  is  eredted  by  his  heirs.  He 
4  lived  fourfcore  years,  fix  months,  and  ten  days,  and  died 
4  in  the  year  1536/ 

Angelo  Pappacudcs  Franc.  Fil.  Martoranenfe  Epifcopo ,  vim 
ornatiff.  qui  in  non  magnis  opibus  magnum  exercens  animum ,  nulla 
magis  in  re,  quam  in  aliorum  levanda  inopia  fuis  bonis  ufus  eß* 
Heere  des  B.  A4.  Decejfit  ex  mortalibus  Ann.  nat.  LXVI.  ab  ortu 
mundi  redivivi  1537. 

4  To  Angelo,  the  fon  of  Francis  Pappacodi,  bifhop  of 
4  Martorano,  a  perfon  of  great  virtues  and  endowments, 
4  whofe  beneficent  foul  employed  the  beft  part  of  his  mode- 

*  rate  income  in  relieving  the  indigent,  this  monument  was 
4  eredfed  by  his  heirs.  He  departed  this  life  in  the  fixty- 
4  fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Chriflian 
4  dEra  1537/ 

The  front  of  the  church  abounds  with  Gothic  ornaments. 

deplorable  misfortune  of  Jch.  Duns  Scotus,  diftinguifhed  by  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  DoSior  fubtilis,  to  be  too  foon  put  into  the  ground  ?  Was  not  a 
perfon  laid  on  the  funeral  pile  foon  reftored  to  life  by  Afclepiades  the  phy- 
fician  ?  And  who, has  not  heard  of  the  Norman  lord,  Louis  de  Cirille, 
who  was  more  celebrated  for  having  been  buried  three  times,  than  for 
any  heroic  achievements  ?  It  is  matter  of  great  concern  that  real  nar¬ 
ratives  of  this  kind  fliculd  be  obfcured  and  brought  into  difrepute  by  other 
abfiird  fidtions. 
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In  the  church  di  S.  Giufeppe,  belonging  to  the 
are  four  Corinthian  pillars,  of  a  beautiful  grey  marble, de’ 
which,  though  fixty  palmi  in  height,  and  nine  in  circum¬ 
ference,  are  each  of  one  block.  Formerly,  in  the  Tribuna 
hung  a  large  pidlure  of  St.  Jofeph  with  the  child  Jefus  in  his 
arms,  and  a  group  of  angels,  by  Francefco  di  Maria,  a 
Neapolitan  ;  but  this  is  removed  into  the  veflry,  and  its 
place  fupplied  by  one  which  far  furpaffes  it,  of  our  Saviour 
when  an  infant,  and  his  parents,  by  Amato.  On  the  right- 
hand  of  the  veflry  is  a  grand  altar-piece,  which  is  glazed 
and  covered  with  a  curtain,  reprefenting  St.  Xavier  in  a  very 
devout  poflure,  by  Luca  Giordano  ,  wTho  alfo  painted  the 
other  pieces  in  the  chapel  to  w?hich  this  fuperb  altar  belongs. 
Oppofite  to  it  is  another  altar-piece,  likewife  glazed,  &c. 
painted  by  de  Mattheis,  exhibiting  the  virgin  Mary  and  her 
divine  infant ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  incomparable  beauty 
of  the  former,  a  connoiffeur  fhould  not  omit  feeing  this 
church.  The  pulpit  is  cf  marble,  finely  inlaid  with  pre¬ 
cious  flones. 

The  church  di  S.  Lorenzo  de’  Padri  Minori  has  a  lofty  S.  Loren 
arched  roof,  and  on  its  high  altar  the  flatues  of  St.  Francis, de'.  Padti 
St.  Antony,  and  St.  Laurence,  finely  executed  by  Giov.  da  mJli" 
Nola.  The  three  balfo-relievo’s  under  them,  and  the  virgin 
Mary  amidfl  four  angels  over  thefe  three  flatues,  are  by  other 
artifls,  whofe  names  are  not  known.  On  one  fide  of  the 
altar  is  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio  di  Padua,  built  from  a  de- 
fign  of  Cofmo  Fanfago,  which  is  worth  feeing  ;  but  it  is  far 
exceeded  by  the  chapel  of  the  Rofarv,  in  which  are  two 
pillars  of  verde-antico ,  and  an  altar  of  inlaid  work  of  lapis - 
lazuli^  topaz,  agate,  jafper,  and  other  gems.  At  the  fides 
of  the  chapel,  on  their  refpedlive  monuments,  Hand  the 
flatues  of  its  founders  Camillo  Cacace  and  his  wife.  Thefe 
flatues,  according  to  the  ufual  phrafe,  wantonly  fpeech,  and 
are  the  work  of  Bolgi  da  Carrara,  a  Roman. 

In  another  chapel,  from  its  foundrefs  queen  Margaretta  V. 
confort  to  Charles  III,  called  la  Reina,  lies  Charles  duke  of 
Durazzo,  beheaded  in  1347,  by  Lewis  king  of  Hungary,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Andrew,  who  was  firangled. 

Alfo  Robert  of  Artois,  with  his  wife  Joanna  dutchefs  of  Du¬ 
razzo  (both  poifoned  by  queen  Margaret)  together  with  a 
daughter  of  Charles  III.  Catharine  a  daughter  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Albert  I.  and  married  to  Charles  duke  of  Calabria,  and 
Lewis  a  fon  of  Robert  king  of  Naples,  lie  here. 

In 
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Firft  point¬ 
ing  in  oil 
colours. 


# 


Liberal  free- 
gifts. 

S.  Maria 
Annunziata. 

A 

Its  riches. 


In  the  veftry  is  {hewn  a  picture  of  St.  Jerom,  as  the  firft 
piece  painted  in  oil  colours,  being  the  work  of  Cola  Antonio 
de  Fiore,  in  1436. 

The  invention  of  oil  colours,  of  which  the  Neapolitans 
claim  the  honour,  is  more  juftly  attributed  to  John  of  Bruges, 
other  wife  Van  Eyck,  a  Fleming,  who  was  both  a  chymift 
and  painter;  he  was  born  in  1370,  and  died  in  1441,  at  the 
age  of  feventy-one.  The  epocha  of  this  noble  invention  was 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  about  the  year  1410, 
though  Malvafia  of  Bologna,  in  order  to  attribute  the  honour 
of  this  invention  to  his  countrymen,  mentions  fome  paintings 
in  oil  colours  of  a  prior  date,  with  the  year  and  the  painter’s 
name  annexed.  However,  a  fmall  difference  in  time  is  of 
no  great  importance,  fince  it  is  certain  that  no  other  method 
but  painting  a  freß.o ,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Italians,  was 
known  before  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  a  fubterraneous  chapel  under  the  choir,  the  coronation 
of  Robert,  by  his  brother  St.  Lewis,  is  painted  in  colours  by  * 
Simon  of  Cremona,  who  lived  about  the  year  1353  ;  and  in 
the  cloifter  of  the  convent  is  a  tomb  embellifhed  with  admi¬ 
rable  baffo- relievo’s. 

In  the  reffeftory  of  this  convent  is  a  fine  geographical 
piece  of  the  twelve  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  by 
the  famous  Sicilian  painter  Luigi  Roderico,  being  a  prefent 
to  this  convent  from  the  count  d’Olivares,  when  viceroy. 
Here  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  annually  meet  to  delibe¬ 
rate  on  the  cuftomary  free-gift  made  to  their  fovereign, 
which  has  often  exceeded  a  million  and  a  half  of  feudi ,  or 
crowns. 

S.  Maria  Annunziata  is  one  of  the  fineft  churches  in 
Naples ;  for  the  eye  every-where  meets  with  noble  paintings, 
ffatues,  monuments,  baffo-relievo’s,  The  gilding  only 

of  the  high  altar,  and  the  chapel  belonging  to  it,  coft  twenty- 
th  ree  thoufand  crowns  ;  and  the  other  ornaments,  enriched 
with  la  pis -lazuli,  cornelian,  jafper,  agate,  and  a  profufion 
of  other  gems,  eighteen  thoufand  ducats  more.  In  thefe 
computations,  and  in  common  difeourfe  at  Naples,  a  ducat 
is  equal  to  ten  carlini  *.  The  plate  in  the  veftry  of  this 
church  a  few  years  lince  weighed  above  twenty-one  thou¬ 
fand  marks.  In  theTeforo  is  an  admirable  tomb  of  Alphonfo 
Sancio  de  Luna,  who  died  in  1564.  To  the  left  of  the 
high  altar  when  facing  it,  ftands  the  ftatue  of  a  lady,  holding 


*  Three  findings  and  four-pence  fieri  ing. 
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a  death’s  head  in  her  hand,  with  her  eyes  fixed  ori  it;  and 
underneath  is  an  encomium  on  her  virtue  and  beauty. 

Near  the  altar  is  the  following  epitaph  on  queen  Jo¬ 
anna  II. 

yOANNJE  II.  Uungnria^  Hierufalem ,  Sicilia ,  Dalmatia , 

Croatia ,  Ramia  *,  Servia ,  Galatia ,  Lodomeria ,  Comania , 
Rulgariaque  Regina ,  Provincia  iff  Folcalquerii  ac  Pedemontis 
ComitiJJa ,  Domini  M.CCCC.XXXV.  die  II.  Alenfis 

Febr. 

Regiis  Gjffibus  iff  memoria ,  fepulchrum ,  ipfa  moriens  humi 

delegerat ,  inanes  in  funere  pompas  exofa ,  Regina  pietatem  fecuti , 

meritorum  non  immemores  Oeconorni  reßituenaum  iff  exornan- 
dum  curaverunt ,  magnificentius  pofituri ,  fi  licuijfet .  Anno  Do¬ 
mini  M.DC.VI.  Men}.  Maji. 

, 

4  To  the  memory  of  Joanna  II.  queen  of  Hungary,  Je- 
4  rufalem,  Sicily,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Ramia,  Servia,  Ga- 
4  latia,'  Lodomeria,  Comania,  Bulgaria  ;  countefs  of  Pro- 
4  vcnce,  Folcalquier,  and  Piedmont  ;  this  monument  was 
4  eredted  the  2d  day  of  February,  1435. 

4  This  plain  tomb,  chofen  by  herfelf  preferably  to  all  the 
*  vain  pomp  of  obfequies,  the  magiftrates  have,  in  confor- 
4  mity  to  her  majefty’s  humble  piety,  and  in  regard  to  her 
4  merits,  thus  repaired  without  ornaments  :  and,  had  fplen- 
4  dor  and  magnificence  been  permitted,  they  fhould  not  have 
4  been  wanting.  1606/ 

t.  o 

Near  the  church-door  is  a  little  ftatue,  holding  out  a  la¬ 
bel,  with  thefe  words': 

Purijjimum  Virginis  templum 
cafie  memento  ingredi. 

4  As  thou  art  entering  the  pure  temple  of  the  Virgin,  let 
4  thy  thoughts  be  pure  and  charte.’ 

The  hofpital  called  la  C^fa  Santa,  belonging  to  this  La  Ca fa 
church,  was  once  the  belt  endowed  in  the  whole  world  ;  for  Santa, 
its  annual  income  in  lands,  tythes,  imports,  endowments,  ts  C,J* 
intereft  of  money,  iffc.  amounted  to  two  hundred  thoufand 

*  Mifion  and  others  have  it  Roma ,  but  erroneo.ufly,  as  is  evident  from 
the  titles  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Hungary. 

ducats^ 
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ducats,  or,  as  fome  compute  it,  to  a  million  of fcudi  *,  On 
the  other  hand,  the  annual  expences  for  the  Tick,  poor, 
foundlings,  and  other  charitable  ufes,  were  no  lefs  ;  fo  that 
the  following  lines  over  the  main  entrance  fay  no  more  than 
what  is  ftridly  true  : 

Lac  puertSy  Dot  cm  innuptts^  Velumque  pudicisy 
Datquc  medclam  cegris  hac  opulenta  domus. 

Mine  merito  ja  era  eß  Hit ,  quae  nupta ,  pudica , 

Et  ladt  ans ;  er  bis  vena  medila  fuit. 

*  This,  .wealthy  houfe  gives  milk  to  babes,  a  portion  to 
c  maids,  a  veil  to  nuns,  and  medicines  to  the  Tick  3  and  is 
c  therefore  juflly  dedicated  to  her  who  was  a  mother  and  gave 
e  fuck,  and  yet  was  a  pure  Virgin,  and  brought  redemption 
f  to  heal  the  world." 

The  children  brought  up  here  are  generally  about  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  in  number  ;  it  being  no  uncommon 
thing  in  one  night  for  twenty  infants  to  be  put  into  the  wheel 
or  machine  which  ftands  open  both  day  and  night  for  the 
reception  of  them,  and  eight  wet-nurfes  attend  every  day. 
The  boys  are  brought  up  to  handicraft  trades,  and  fome 
even  to  the  church ;  they  being,  notwithftanding  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  their  legitimacy,  by  a  bull  of  pope  Nicholas  IV, 
declared  capable  of  holy  orders.  The  girls,  as  they  grow 
up,  according  to  their  capacities  or  inclinations,  do  the  ne- 
cefiary  work  of  the  hofpital,  are  employed  in  the  care  and  in- 
ftru&ion  of  the  children,  entered  into  a  convent,  or  married 
with  a  portion  qf  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  ducats  ;  and  this 
laft  article  has  formerly  amounted  to  ten  thoufand  ducats  per 
annum ,  whilft  that  of  the  foundlings  was  feldom  lefs  than  fif¬ 
teen  thoufand.  The  young  women  married  from  this 
houfe,  in  cafe  they  are  left  widows  in  necefiitous  eircum- 
llances,  or  forfaken  by  their  hufbands  ;  or  if  the  marriage, 
without  any  fault  of  theirs,  proves  unfortunate  ;  are  intitled 
to  a  re-admiffion,  and  have  a  particular  apartment  allowed 
them,  being  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Ritornate.  The 
annual  amount  of  the  dowries  to  other  women  with  which 
this  houfe  is  charged  by  feveral  ancient  legacies  and  founda¬ 
tions,  was  at  lead  eighteen  thoufand  ducats ;  there  being 
not  a  few  noble  families  whofe  daughters  at  their  marriage 

*  About  250,000/.  fierling. 

received 
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received  two  or  three  thoufand  dollars  from  this  hofpital. 

The  phyficians,  furgeons,  apothecaries,  fervants  &c.  flood  the 
houfe  annually  in  fourteen  thoufand  ducats.  The  difpenfary  be¬ 
longing  to  it  is  extremely  well  worth  feeing.  To  the  Cafa 
Santa  belong  four  other  hofpitals,  one  of  which  is  at  Puzzuolo, 
whither,  as  alio  to  Tritoli,  great  numbers  of  patients,  about 
three  hundred  at  a  time,  are  lent  thrice  every  dimmer  to  the 
warm  baths  and  ludatories,  and  there  provided  with  food, 
lodging,  and  neceffary  attendance  >  their  flay  at  thefe  baths 
is  limited  to  feven  days. 

Such  was  the  ft  ate  of  this  hofpital  at  the  beginning  of  this  Failure  of 
century,  when  it  proved  bankrupt  for  above  five  millions  Qf  the  hofpitafc 
ducats  ;  upon  which  its  total  ruin  wTas  apprehended.  The 
affair,  which  for  a  long  time  had  lain  concealed  like  fire 
hidden  under  the  afhes,  in  the  year  1701  began  to  difeover 
itfelf,  and  was  at  length  brought  before  an  imperial  commif- 
fion  :  which,  till  a  total  difeharge  of  the  debts,  afligned  over 
to  the  creditors  fo  much  of  its  income  as  to  referve  only  forty- 
two  thoufand  ducats  a  year  for  the  fupport  of  the  hofpital, 
the  church,  and  the  convent.  This  has  reduced  the  girls 
portions  from  two  hundred  ducats  to  fifty,  and  the  other  ex- 
pences  have  differed  a  proportional  diminution  ;  even  a  great 
part  of  the  diver  ornaments  of  the  church  (which  ftiil  does 
not  want  for  fplendor)  has  been  difpofed  of,  in  order  the 
fooner  to  emerge  from  thefe  difficulties  :  which  however  muff 
be  a  work  of  time. 

S.  Maria  del  Carmine,  from  a  fmall  chapel,  is  become  a  5k Maria 
magnificent  church  ;  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  mother  to  the Carmlne» 
unfortunate  Conradine,  having  expended  on  it  ail  the  wealth 
which  {he  had  brought  for  the  random  of  her  foil  then  a  pri- 
foner  at  Naples. 

Conradine  duke  of  Swabia  and  Frederick  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  (in  the  infeription  erroneoufly  {filed  Federico  d’Afburg 
er  Habfburg)  lie  on  the  right,  near  the  entrance  of  the  church, 
behind  an  altar  ;  and  on  the  wall  are  thefe  words  : 


£)ui  giaccono  Corradino  di  Stouffen ,  figlio  dell9  Imperatrice 
Margarita  hf  di  Corrado  Re  di  Napoli ,  ultimo  de  Duchi  dell9 
Imperial  Caja  di  Suevia ,  &  Federico  d'  Jjburg  ultimo  de ’  Duchi 
d'AuJlria ,  anno  MCCLXIX. 

c  Here  lie  Conradine  of  Stouffen  fon  of  the  emprefs  Mar- 
‘  garet  and  of  Conrade  king  of  Naples,  the  laft  of  the  dukes 

Qf 
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c  of  the  imperial  houfe  of  Swabia  ;  and  Frederick  d’Afburg 
6  the  laH  of  the  dukes  of  Auflria,  1269/ 

The  name  Margaret,  by  which  Conradine’s  mother  is 
here  called,  is  a  proof  that  this  infcriptlon  has  been  fince  fet 
up  by  monks  unacquainted  with  the  genealogy  of  thefe  two 
illufirious  perfons  :  for  the  right  name  of  Conradine’s  mother, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Otho  the  Great  duke  of  Bavaria  and 
count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  was  unqueHionably  Elizabeth. 
Her  fecond  hufband  was  Maynhard  the  third  count  of  Tirol; 
and  Ihedied  in  the  year  1269.  Not  far  from  the  great  door 
of  the  church  is  a  round  cavity  with  an  infcription,  fignify- 
ing  that  this  was  the  place  where  a  large  cannon-ball,  at  the 
liege  of  the  city,  in  1439,  by  king  Alphonfo  of  Aragon, 
pierced  through  the  cupola  of  the  church,  and  carried  away 
the  crown  of  thorns  from  a  crucifix  ;  and  it  is  added,  that 
the  head  of  the  image  would  have  gone  with  it,  had  not  the 
crucifix,  as  the  tradition  goes,  bowed  its  head,  and  thus 
avoided  the  blow.  The  ball  Hill  hangs  by  a  chain  before  the 
high  altar,  and  the  crucifix  is  expofed  to  public  view  on  the 
third  day  of  the  ChriHmas  holidays,  and  every  Friday  in  the 
month  of  March.  In  this  Hory  the  quefiion  is,  which  car¬ 
ries  moH  wonder  with  it,  the  fortunate  prudence  and  fore¬ 
light  of  this  wooden  image,  or  its  fear  and  inability  to 
lave  its  crown  and  avoid  fuch  danger,  otherwife  than  by 
Hooping  ? 

Here  alfo,  as  appears  from  feveral  infcriptions,  are  interred 
the  bowels  of  a  great  many  vice-roys  ;  among  which  are 
Carpi  and  GallaS,  the  bodies  Handing  in  their  refpedfive 
coffins  againH  the  veflry-wall.  The  roof  of  this  church  is 
finely  decorated ;  and  in  the  cloifier  of  the  convent  is  to  be 
feen  the  life  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  painted  in  frefco  by  Bal- 
ducci.  Here  alfo  is  the  Hatue  of  the  above-mentioned  em- 
prefs,  improperly  called  Margaret,  with  this  infcription  : 


Afar  gar  it  a 
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Margarita  Angußes , 

Qua  Conradino  Filio  &  Friderico  Nepoti  cap  this 
Opltulatum  cpibns  onnßa  Neapoiim  feßinärat , 

Cum  Caplte  plexos  repsrißet , 

Vi  rill  quidem  anlmo  non  lachrymas  pro  iliis , 

&Y/  profußßima  munera  ad  hoc  templum  exornandum  pr of, undens , 
y/J  aram  Inc  maximam  huwandos  curavit , 

Camilla  Carmelitana  ingentibus  ab  ea  dhitiis  don  at  a 
Tam  pics  benemerites  femper  csrumnam  ploratura 
Ac  cceleßcm  pro  tantis  principibus  Imperatricem  Oratura 

P. 

Anno  Dom  A1GCLXIX. 

c  In  remembrance  of  Margaret  Augufta,  who  came  to 
4  Naples  with  immenfe  riches,  to  redeem  her  fon  Conrade 
6  and  her  nephew  Frederick  from  captivity  ;  and  finding  they 
4  had  been  beheaded,  her  exalted  foul,  above  fhedding  tears, 

4  poured  forth  immenfe  donations  for  the  embellifhment  ol 
6  this  church  ;  in  return  for  fuch  munificence  the  Carmelite 
4  monks  caufed  the  two  princes  to  be  buried  at  the  high  altar; 

4  and  as  they  (hall  ever  lament  the  lofs  fuftained  by  their  ge- 
4  nerous  benefadlrefs,  fo  fhall  they  never  ceafe  to  offer 
4  prayers  to  the  heavenly  emprefs  in  behalf  of  the  two  vir- 
4  tuous  unfortunate  princes.  1269F 

That  the  Carmelites  owe  their  eflablifhment  here  to  the  Onginofthe 
emprefs  Elizabeth's  liberality,  is  fhewn  by  Riccobaldi  of  Fer-  Carmelite 
rara,  in  Hißoria  Imp  er  at  or  um ,  p.  1181  ;  and  it  will  be  dif-0,"CK 
ficultto  prove,  that  this  order  made  any  figure  in  Europe  be¬ 
fore  the  thirteenth  century.  But  father  Flardouin  the  Jefuit 
far  overfhot  the  mark  in  averting  (in  Antiquis  Numifmatibus 
Regum  Francor.  p.  645.)  that  the  Carmelites  wTere  not  in 
being  before  the  year  1360.  It  is  flrange,  that  a  perfon  of 
his  orthodoxy  fhould  decry  the  fuppoled  origin  of  thefe  monks 
who  pretend  to  deprive  it  from  mount  Carmel  and  the  pro¬ 
phet  Elijah  ;  efpecially  as  his  implicit  devotion  to  the  papal 
chair  and  its  infallibility  has  led  him  into  the  moil  ridiculous 
and  unwarrantable  pofitions  in  fupport  of  it.  Pope  Innocent 
XII,  on  occalton  of  the  difputes  concerning  the  firft  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  Carmelite  order,  iflucd  a  mandate  enjoining  per¬ 
petual  fdence  to  both  fides  ;  which  certainly  according  to 
the  tenets  of  his  church  ought  to  have  been  a  rule  of  con- 
dudl  to  father- Hardouin,  had  he  not  conftrued  this  proceed¬ 
ing 
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ing  of  the  pope  to  be  an  indication,  that  both  opinions  feem-^ 
ed  to  him  of  equal  weight.  But  from  this  time  no  devout 
Roman  catholic  will  prefume  to  combat  the  abfurd  opinion 
of  the  Carmelite  orders  being  inffituted  by  Elijah,  as  pope 
Benedidt  XIII.  has  now  determined  the  affair  in  favour  of 
that  order. 

Place  where  In  the  above-mentioned  cloiHer  they  alfo  fhew  the  place 
vfaskUkd°  w^ere  Tomafo  Aniello,  commonly  called  MaffanieFo,  the 
famous  ufurper,  was  fhot  in  the  year  1647 ;  and  the  area 
which  was  as  it  were  the  theatre  on  which  he  adfed  his 
mock  reign  of  eighteen  days,  is  near  this  church,  and  at 
prefent  a  market  for  meat  and  vegetables.  It  is  a  pity  that 
a  grand  area  which  might  be  fo  great  an  ornament  to  the 
city  fhould  be  taken  up  with  fheds  for  (hops,  &c.  AlmoH 
in  the  centre  of  this  market  Hands  the  Capella  della  Croce, 
on  the  fpot  where  the  two  above-mentioned  princes,  Con- 
radine  and  Frederick,  were  beheaded  and  buried,  till  the 
emprefs  Elizabeth  caufed  their  bodies  to  be  removed  to  St, 
Maria  del  Carmine.  According  to  Parrino,  Sarnelli,  MifTon, 
&c.  the  porphyry  pillar  above  the  altar  has  this  diflich  in» 
fcribed  on  it : 

Aßuris  nngile  Leo  pullum  rap  uns  Aquilinum , 

Hie  deplumavit  acephalumque  dedit. 

c  The  Afturian  lion  feizing  a  young  eagle,  plucked  off  his 
€  feathers,  and  left  him  a  headlefs  trunk.* 

But  this  alfo  is  manifeftly  falfe,  the  letters  on  that  pillar 
indicating  only  the  maker’s  name  ;  and  thefe  words,  Hoc 
opiis  -  -  -  NeapoUtanus  are  above  all  others  diftinctly  legible» 
On  the  wall  is  an  old  piece  of  painting  in  frefco  of  the  cruel 
execution  of  prince  Conradine,  &c.  in  which  is  a  figure, 
with  a  hatchet  lifted  up,  Handing  behind  the  judge,  who  fits 
on  a  chair  of  Hate  pronouncing  fentence  on  the  princes  ;  pof- 
fibly  alluding  to  what  has  been  intimated  by  fome  hiflorians, 
that  Robert,  earl  of  Flanders,  from  a  detefiation  of  fuch  in- 
juHice  immediately  flew  the  judge  who  had  pronounced  the 
fentence.  Riccobaldi  of  Ferrara,  in  his  Hißoria  Imperato - 
rum ,  relates,  that  Conradine  was  playing  at  chefs  when  the 
fentence  was  notified  to  him  ;  and  that  fome  time  ( modicum 
temporis)  was  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  his  end.  Some 
are  for  exculpating  pope  Clement  IV,  for  having  advifed 
Charles  of  Anjou  to  put  Conradine  to  death,  by  this  laconic 

wav 
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Wav  of  reafoning,  ‘  The  life  of  Conradine  is  the  death  of 
1  *  Charles,  the  death  of  Conradine  the  life  of  Charles,’  and 
affirm  that  pope  died  before  the  execution  of  the  prince.  But 
could  it  be  fhcvvn,  that  Clement  IV.  was  adlually  dead  be¬ 
fore  the  execution,  he  might  neverthelefs  have  given  fuch 
villainous  and  bloody  advice  immediately  upon  the  imprifon- 
ment  of  Conradine,  who,  a  few  days  after  the  lofs  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  on  the  23d  of  Auguft,  fell  into  his  enemies  hands  :  and 
i  fuch  an  inftigation  is  laid  to  the  pope’s  charge  by  fo  many 
impartial  writers,  that,  without  the  molt  folid  proofs,  it  can¬ 
not  with  candour  be  queftioned  *. 

The  above-mentioned  Carmelite  church  is  by  no  means  to  Maare  di 
be  confounded  with  another  called  Madre  di  Dio*  delli  Scalzi  ^l0* 
i  Carmelitani,  which  for  its  ffiupendous  altar,  far  furpafling 
Äny  in  all  Naples,  and  valued,  at  a  hundred  thoufand  Jcudi , 

I  deferves  particular  notice.  There  is  fearce  any  gem  to  be 
named  which  is  not  tobe  feen  there.  On  the  fore  part  of  itlncomp.ara- 
is  a  perfpcdlive  view  of  a  palace  or  temple  with  fiatues  of’°"e:uUr* 
gold  and  baflfo-r'elievo’s  placed  alternately  before  it.  The 
tabernacle  is  equally  fuperb,  with  a  flower-piece  of  picire 
I  comme[fc ,  made]  at  Florence,  in  the  centre.  The  ten  green 
and  white  pillars  of  jafper  are  very  great  ornaments  to  it. 

Every  part  abounds  with  laph-la%uli ,  which  in  fome  places 
!  is  the  ground  in  which  other  gems  are  inferted.  The  can- 
I  dlefticks,  and  all  other  ornaments  of  the  altar,  are  hkewife 
;  of  inlaid  gems  fet  in  gilt  hrafs,  as  are  alfo  even  the  doors 
I  which  open  on  each  fide  into  the  choir. 

On  one  of  thefe  doors  is  a  reddifh  brown  agate  with  whife  Reprefenta- 
1  veins;  fo  exactly  representing  the  fituation  and  plan  of  the  tion  ot  the 
:  city  of  Mantua,  that  the  late  duke  of  Mantua  offered  thirty  ^r-:ot 
thoufand  crowns  for  it.  1  his  brings  to  my  mind  the  agate  agate, 
in  the  imperial  mufeum  at  Vienna,  on  which  is  a  natural 
reprefentation  of  the  city  of.Buda.  Of  king  Pyrrhus’s  agate, 
on  which  Apollo  and  the  nine  mufes  were  very  plainly  dif- 
eernible;  I  ßlall  fpeak  on  another  öccafion.  Indeed,  the  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  ftains  and  fhades  on  agate  and  marble  may 
well  be  fuppofed  fometimes  to  form  a  faint  refemblance  of 
the  works  of  nature  or  of  art.  But  1  return  to  the  high  altar 
of  the  Carmelites  church,  defigned  by  Dionyfio  Lazari,  and 

*  Smemonta  and  Spondanus  hre  the  hiftorians  of  the  greatdf  note  who 
have  undeitaken  to  vindicate  the  pope  \  but  of  their  impartiality  Struv 
gives  no  advantageous  idea,  terming  them,  in  his  hiltory  of  the  German 
I  empire,  (c.  21.  §.  2.)  ‘  court  fycophants.’ 

Vol.  Ill,  G 
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executed  by  fome  Germans  and  Flemings.  The  pavement 
and  the  baluilrade  before  it  are  of  the  moft  beatiful  marble, 
and  as  beautifully  inlaid.  Behind  the  altar  are  three  large 
pi&ures  very  well  worth  feeing  ;  one  by  Paolo  di  Matters, 
reprefenting  the  virgin  Mary  invefting  the  devout  Simon  Stocc 
with  the  habit  of  the  order.  The  other  two,  by  a  brother 
of  the  convent,  called  Lucas,  are  the  adoration  of  the  wife 
men  of  the  Eaft,  and  the  fhepherds,  at  the  manger.  On 
the  right-hand  in  returning  from  the  high  altar  is  a  very  large 
painting  of  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  near  Prague, 
by  Giacomo  del  P6,  in  which  he  has  taken  care  not  to  omit 
father  Domenico  with  his  crucifix,  mounted  on  a  fiery  {feed. 
The  memorable  actions  of  the  moft  eminent  Carmelite  monks 
are  written  on  golden  letters  on  large  fcrolls  of  paper  which 
are  hung  up  againfl  the  church  wall.  In  the  fine  chapel  of 
S.  Terefa,  a  filver  flatue  of  that  faint,  fix  palmi  in  height, 
{lands  on  the  altar,  with  the  ridiculous  ornament  of  the 
golden  fleece  about  the  neck.  T  he  convent  to  which  this 
church  belongs  is  a  fine  ftru&ure  ;  and  its  difpenfary  well 
worth  feeing  for  its  complete  order  and  contrivance,  and 
the  elegancy  of  the  gally-pots  and  veflels,  which  are  all  of 
fine  porcelain. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Concordia  is  interred  Gaf- 
par  Benemerini,  once  king  of  Fez,  who  afterwards  re¬ 
nounced  Mahometifm  ;  he  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  died  in  1641.  All  the  infcription  on  his  tomb- 

ftone  is, 

Sepulchrum  hoc  Gafparh  Benemerini  Infaniis  de  Fez ,  &  ejus 
families  de  Benemerino . 

c  This  is  the  burying-place  of  Gafpar  Benemerini  prince 

*  of  Fez,  and  of  his  family  the  Benemerini/ 

r  '  '  '  I  1 

Round  his  arms,  which  are  the  moon,  a  ftar,  a  fword* 
and  a  caftle,  are  thefe  words : 

...  .  ;■  ,  •  1 

La  ns  Tibi  Je  fit  !  &  Virgo  Mater  ,  quod  de  pagano  Rege  me 
Chriftianum  fecijii . 

*  Praife  be  to  thee,  O  Jefus,  and  thou  virgin  mother,  by 

*  whom,  of  a  pagan  king,  I  was  made  a  Chriftian/ 
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In  the  banner  hanging  near  it  are  the  letters,  1 P.  [Rex 
ffjanusf]  and  under  the  banner  a  heart  with  thefe  letters  in 

it  BV  "K  and  on  the  wall  is  the  following  epitaph  : 

D.  0 .  M.  Bi  Mi  Vi 

Gafpcir  ex  Sefenijfma.  Benemerina  familia ,  vigefemus  feundut 
in  Africa  Rex,  dum  contra  Tyrannos  a  Catbolico  Rege  arma  rogat 
mixiliaria,  liier  ejfcdlus  a  Tyrann}  de  Machometi ,  cujus  impiam 
cum  ladle  bauferat  legem ,  in  Cat  bo  !i cam  adferibitur ;  Numidiam 
proinde  exofus  pro  Philippo  III.  Hifpaniarum  Monarch  a,  pro 
Rudolpho  Gee  fare,  quibus  carus ,  pro:  dare  in  hecrcticos  apud  Bel- 
gas  Pannonojque  jctviil  armatus.  Sub  TJrbano  VIII .  Eqües  Com- 
jnendator  Immaculata  Conceptionis  Dciparez  creatur ,  C 5?  Chrijli - 
anis,  Herolds ,  Regiifqtie  viriutibus  ad  immortalitatem  anhclans * 
centenarius  hie  mortale  reliquit ,  &  perpttuum  cenfuih  cum  penjb 
quatcr  in  hebdomade  incruentum  Mijfe  facrificium  ad  fuam  offe¬ 
rendi  mentem.  Anno  Domini  M DC  XL  I. 

4  To  God  the  greateft  and  4  To  the  blefled  virgin 
4  belt  of  beings.’  4  Mary.’ 

4  To  the  memory  of  Gafpar,  of  the  molt  noble  family  of 

*  the  Benemerini,  twenty-fecond  king  in  Africa,  who, 

4  whilft  he  was  folliciting  füccours  from  the  Catholic  king 
4  again#  tyrants,  was  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  Maho- 
4  met,  whofe  impious  law  he  had  fucked  in  with  his  milk, 

4  and  admitted  into  the  Catholic  church  ;  afterwards  deteft- 
4  ing  Africa,  he  diflinguilhed  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  Philip 

*  III,  king  of  Spain,  and  the  emperor  Rodolph,  who  both 
£  honoured  him  with  particular  favours,  in  the  wars  againlt 
4  the  heretics  in  the  Netherlands  and  Hungary.  Under  Ur- 
4  ban  V  III,  he  obtained  a  commündery  in  the  order  of  the 
4  immaculate  conception  of  the  mother  of  God  ;  and,  hav- 
4  ing  palled  forward  towards  a  blefled  immortality  in  an  uni- 
4  form  cöürfe  Of  chriftian,  heroic,  and  royal  virtues,  in  the 
4  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  he  put  off  mortality,  and  left  a 
4  perpetual  revenue  for  four  unbloody  facrifices  of  the  mals  to 
4  be  performed  weekly  for  the  repofe  of  his  foul,  1641.’ 

The  family  of  the  Bellimerini,  or  Bcnemirini,  which  had 
•  been  in  poffeilion  of  the  throne  of  Fez  and  Morocco  above 
:  three  hundred  years,  within  thefe  two  laft  centuries  have  feen 
1  themfelves  deprived  of  their  power.  Leo  Africanus  {lib.  iib 
c>  38.)  praifes  the  liberality  and  zeal  (hewn  by  them  in  their 
prosperity,  for  the  improvement  of  arts  and  fciences. 

G  2  S.  Maria 
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S.  Maria  di  S.  Maria  di  Donna  Reina  was  built  by  queen  Mary,  wife 

Dohna  Gf  Charles  II,  king  of  Naples,  who  alio  defired  to  be  buried 
here;  the  epitaph  on  her  tomb  is  modern,  and  begins  Corpus 
Marice ,  &c.  Among  the  bell  paintings  in  this  church  may 
be  reckoned  thofe  of  our  Saviour’s  feeding  five  thoufand  men 
in  the  wildernefs,  and  the  marriage  at  Cana,  both  by  Gior¬ 
dano,  who  has  here  alfo  moft  naturally  imitated  a  piece  of 
iron  work. 

The  high  altar,  on  which  are  two  filver  ftatues  as  big  as 
the  life,  is  now  juft  finifhed,  as  are  alfo  fix  mafterly  marble 
ftatues  of  faints,  defigned  for  the  nave  of  the  church,  each 
of  which  coft  twelve  hundred  fcudi.  In  this  church  is  a 
filver  pyx  richly  fet  with  rubies  and  emeralds.  Here  are  alfo 
fome  very  fine  pieces  of  painting  by  Solimene.  A  large  cleft, 
caufed  by  an  earthquake,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  roof 
of  this  church ;  and  to  the  frequency  of  thofe  concuftions  it 
may  poffibly  be  owing  that  fo  few  churches  with  arched  roofs 
are  to  be  feen  in  this  city. 

S.  Maria  In  the  church  di  S.  Maria  Donna  Romita  are  feveral  fine 

Donna  Ro-  pjeces  Gf  painting  ;  particularly  the  beheading  of  John  the 
Baptift,  near  the  high  altar;  and  oppofite  to  it  Herodias’s 
daughter  delivering  his  head  to  her  mother  in  a  charger.  The 
roof  of  the  church  is  finely  decorated  with  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  and  gilding. 

S.  Maria  In  the  church  di  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  de’  Padri  Girola¬ 
delle  Grazie,  mjtani  are  fome  excellent  pieces  in  painting  and  fculpture. 

Among  the  latter  is  a  moft  noble  bafio-relievo  in  the  Giufti- 
niani  chapel,  by  Giovanni  da  Nola,  reprefenting  the  virgin 
Mary,  St.  John,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  lamenting  over  a 
dead  Chrift.  On  feftivals,  the  high  altar  is  covered  with  a 
filver  paltiotto ,  and  other  rich  ornaments.  On  each  fide  of 
it  are  feen  the  fine  ftatues  of  S.  Pietro  Gambacurta  di  Pifa 
and  St.  Jcrom,  by  Lorenzo  Vaccaro.  On  the  right-hand 
near  the  altar  ftands  a  wooden  image  of  St.  Onuphrius 
naked ;  but  care  is  taken  to  lengthen  his  beard  down  to  his 
knees.  Among  the  many  fine  tombs,  that  of  Fabricio  Bran- 
caccio  is  particularly  worth  feeing. 

Under  a  bafio-relievo  of  the  annunciation,  I  read  with 
fome  furprife  the  following  verfe  : 

Remarkable  Nat  a,  Soror ,  Conjux ,  eadem  Genitrixque  Tonantis . 

titles  of  the 

virgin  Mary.  c  Daughter,  filler,  fpoufe,  and  mother  of  the  Thunderer.* 

»  In 
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In  the  veftry  are  fome  good  paintings  in  frefco ;  and  the 
pavement  is  of  very  beautiful  tiles  of  all  colours. 

The  convent  of  S.  Maria  Maddalena  delle  Spagnuole  was  Convent  of 
founded  by  Donna  Ifabella  d’Alarcon,  marchioriefs  della  ^ 

Valle,  for  Spanifh  proftitutes  inclined  to  forfake  their  de- de]je  gplg. 
bauched  life.  nuole  for 

The  cieling  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  is  adorned  with  fuch  fine 
paintings  and  gilding,  that  it  paffes  for  one  of  the  moil  beau-  g.  Maria  * 
tiful  churches  in  Naples.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  Nuovo. 
della  Grazia,  the  Pallioto  and  almoft  all  the  ornaments  of 
the  altar  are  of  filver.  The  robe  in  which  the  virgin  is 
drefied  is  almofl  entirely  covered  with  pearls,  diamonds, 
rubies  of  a  very  extraordinary  fize,  and  other  jewels.  In 
the  Capella  di  Graziano  is  an  Ecce  Homo ,  by  Giovanni  da 
Nola  ;  it  is  cut  in  wood,  but  the  fculpture  is  inimitable. 

The  Capella  del’  Beato  Giacobo  della  Marca  is  likewife 
worth  obfervation  :  in  it  is  a  monument  erecled  in  honour 
of  Urban  VI,  who  was  a  Neapolitan;  and  likewife  the  tomb 
of  Don  Carlo  d’Auflria,  (whofe  original  name  was  Anida) 
a  fon  of  the  king  of  Tunis,  who  was  converted  to  Chrifli- 
anity.  Without  it  is  the  tomb  of  Pedro  Navarro,  who  rofe  Account  of 
by  his  merit  through  the  feveral  ranks,  from  a  private  man,  pedro 
to  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  Spanifh  army  ;  but,  refent- 
ing  the  delay  of  the  court  of  Spain  to  ranfom  him  when  taken 
prifoner,  he  renounced  his  natural  fovereign,  and  entered 
the  fervice  of  France.  He  accompanied  Lautrec  in  his  un¬ 
fortunate  expedition  againft  Naples,  where  being  again  taken 
prifoner,  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  being 
executed  as  a  rebel  by  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  Others 
affirm  that  he  was  ffrangled  in  the  night,  when  he  was  fe- 
venty-five  years  of  age,  after  having  lurvived  that  peftilence, 
which,  a  few  weeks  before,  had  made  fuch  dreadful  havoc 
in  Lautrec’s  army.  The  epitaph  ot  this  warlike  perfon  is  as 
follows  ; 

Ojfiibus  iff  memorise 

PETRI  NAVJRR/E  CANTAB &U 

$.ohrti,  in  expugnandis  ur bibus  arte  clarijjimi , 

Gonfalvus  Ferdinandus  Ludovici  Filius , 

Alagni  Gonfalvi  Ntpos,  Suejjce  Princeps , 

Ducem  Gallorum  partes  fecutum 
Pio  fepulcbri  munere  honcjlavit , 

Quum  hoc  in  fe  habcat  pro:  dar  a  virtusy 
Ut  vel  in  hojie  fit  admirabilis . 

G  3 
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4  Sacred  to  the  remains  and  memory  of  Pedro  Navarro,  a 

*  Spaniard,  excellently  (killed  in  the  attack  of  fortrefles  and 
4  the  military  art,  Gonfalvo  Ferdinand,  &c.  erected  this 
4  monument,  though  he  had  deferted  his  country,  and  en- 

*  tered  into  the  French  fervice  ;  for  bravery  and  virtue* 

4  though  in  an  enemy,  cannot  but  raife  our  admiration.’ 

Oppofite  to  it  lies  Lautrec  himfelf,  with  this  epitaph  : 

ODETTO  FUXIO  LAUTRECCO , 

Gohfalvus  Fcrdinandus  Ludovici  Fil. 

Cördiib.  Magni  Gonfalvi  Nepos , 

Ehium  cjus  ojja ,  quamvis  hoftis ,  in  avito  facelloy 
Ut  belli  fortuna  tulerat , 

Sine  honor e  jacere  comperifßt , 

Hu  man  arum  miferiarum  memor 
Gallo  Duci  Hi fp anus  Princeps  P. 

4  To  the  memory  of  Odet  Foulx  de  Lautrec,  a  French 
4  general,  Gonfalvo  Ferdinand,  a  Spanifh  prince,  and  grand- 

*  ion  of  the  great  Gonfalvo  of  Cordova,  hearing  that  his 
‘  enemy’s  remains,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  lay  in  an  obfcure 
4  old  chapel,  and,  being  fenfibie  of  the  vicifhtudes  of  human 
4  life,  erected  this  tomb.’ 

As  Lautrec  died  of  the  pcftilence,  his  body,  like  that  of 
a  common  foldier,  was  buried  in  the  fand  ;  but  a  Spaniard, 
prompted  by  the  hopes  of  a  round  fum  of  money  for  the  ran- 
fom  of  it,  dug  it  up,  and  brought  it  to  Naples;  where  his. 
avidity,  however,  was  difappointed,  the  guardians  of  Lau- 
trec’s  children  wifely  refufing  to  diminifh,  in  fuch  an  una-? 
vailing  purchafe,  the  little  fortune  the  old  general  had  left 
behind  him.  It  lay  a  long  time  unburied,  till,  as  appears 
by  the  epitaph,  the  duke  di  SufTa  caufed  a  tomb  built  at  his 
own  expence  for  Lautrec’s  remains,  which  at  the  fame  time 
is  a  monument  of  his  own  generofity  and  humanity. 

Near  the  high  altar  lies  buried  a  lady  called  Johanna,  and 
in  her  epitaph  {filed  the  daughter  ofjohn  king  of  Aragon,  and 
fecond  wife  of  Ferdinand  I,  king  of  Jerufalem  and  Sicily,  < 
who  died  in  1517. 

S.  Maria  del  The  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Parto  belongs  to  the  fuburb  if 
Parto.  Chiaja,  in  the  Mergellina,  which  is  faid  to  be  fo  called  from,  I 
the  multitudes  of  fifhes  to  be  feen  here  emerging  out  of  the  ! 

•water. 
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water.  Frederic  king  of  Naples  beftowed  a  parcel  of 
lands  near  this  place  on  Sannazario  the  poet,  who  at  firft 
had  fo  mean  an  idea  of  the  gift,  that  he  compofed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lilies : 

Scribcndi  ßudlum  mihi,  Frederics,  dedißi , 

Ingenium  ad  lau  des.  dum  trabis  omne  tuas  ; 

Ecce  fuburbanum  rus  &  nova  presdla  donas 
Feclßi  Vätern ,  nunc  facts  Agrlcolam. 

4  Great  Frederic,  by  thee  I  was  firft  made  a  poet,  and  to 
4  thy  praife  were  all  my  talents  confined  ;  but,  by  giving  me 
4  thefe  dirty  acres,  thou  haft  reduced  me  from  a  poet  to  turn 
4  farmer.’ 

However,  he  afterwards  became  fo  inamoured  with  this 
rural  retreat,  that  he  not  only  built  here  a  moft  elegant  pa¬ 
lace,  but  frequently  mentions  it  in  his  poems  with  raptures, 
as  in  this  paflage : 

#  .  »  i »  ■  •  '  1  • 

O’  Tieta  Plaggla ,  o  fallt  aria  Valle 
O’  accolto  Montlcel ,  ehe  mi  difendi 
Dy  ardente  Sol ,  con  le  tue  ombrofe  fpalle  ; 

O'  f ref co,  e  chiaro  rivo,  ehe  difeendi 
Nel  verde  prato  tra  fiorite  fponde , 

E  dolce  ad  afcoltor  mormorio  rcndi  *,  &c. 

4  O  blifsful  folitude  !  delicious  vale  ! 

4  O  ever-verdant  hill,  whofe  tufted  brow 
4  From  noon-tide  fun  with  cool  refrefhing  fhade 
4  Defends  me  wand’ring  o’er  the  devious  plain  ; 

4  Where  thro’  the  verdant  mead  a  cryftal  ftream 
4  Runs  murm’ring,  and  reflects  each  beauteous  flow’r 
4  That  crowns  its  banks,  cooling  the  ambient  air.’ 

Rupis  o  [acres  Pelagique  Cußos, 

Villa  Nympharum  domus ,  &  propinqius 
Doridis ,  Regum  decus  una  quondam 
Dehciaque . 

4  O  fweet  retreat !  the  haunt  of  rural  nymphs, 

4  Who  guard  the  facred  rock  and  neighb'ring  n^ain, 

*  Vide  Saruelli  Guida  de  foreßier\%  p.  222. 

G  4.  4  Once 
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c  Once  the  delight  of  kings,  who  in  thy  (hades 
c  Forgot  the  toils  of  empire.’ 

The  deftrudtion  of  this  villa ,  with  all  its  rural  improve¬ 
ments,  by  Philibert  prince,  of  Orange,  general  to  Charles  V, 
was  very  near  to  break  Sannazario’s  heart  *;  and,  by  way  of 
confolation,  he  afterwards  built  on  the  fame  fpot  a  church, 
which  he  confecrated  al  Santi ßhno  parto  della  Gran  Madre  di 
Dio  ;  ‘  To  the  moft  holy  parturition  of  the  great  mother 
6  of  God  and  alfo  compofed  three  canto’s  on  the  fame 
fubjech 

Sannazario,  or,  2s  he  ufcd  to  frile  himfelf,  Affius  Sincerus , 
died  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1532,  (not  in  1530,  as  his  epitaph 
fays)  and  in  the  feventy-third  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
here  in  a- beautiful  tomb  of  white  marble,  which  is  uiviver- 
fallv  allowed  to  be  a  mafter-piece  in  fculpture.  At  the  top 
Sannazario’s  bull  is  placed  between  two  winged  angels,  or 
Cupids  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  monument  is  an  admi¬ 
rable  balTo- relievo,  reprefenting  fauns,  nymphs,  and  fatyrs 
finging,  and  playing  on  all  kinds  of  inftruments.  Neptune  : 
is  alfo  to  be  feen  here  ;  for  Sannazario  was  the  firft  who 
wrote  pifcatory  and  marine  eclogues.  On  each  fide  Hand 
two  large  ftatues,  one  of  Apollo,  the  ether  of  Minerva  :  but 
offence  having  been  taken  at  the  introducing  of  pagan  deities 
into  churches,  and  the  removal  of  thefe  exquifite  pieces  be¬ 
ing  apprehended,  they  were  faved  by  the  artifice  of  making 
them  pafs  for  the  images  of  D^ivid  and  Judith.  The  whole 
is  the  workmanfiiip  of  Girolamo  Santa  Croce,  a  Neapolitan; 
but,  by  reafon  of  his  untimely  death,  the  finifhing  hand  was 
put  to  the  ftatues  of  Apollo  and  Minerva,  by  Poggibonzo  of  i 
Tufcany,  who  was  a  Servite  monk  in  the  convent.  Under  I 
the  buff  of  the  poet  are  thefe  words  : 

ACTIVS  SINCERFS. 

Above  the  baffo-relievo  are  thefe  letters : 

D.  O.  M. 

1 1 .  i .  * 

*  To  God  the  greateft  and  beft  of  beings.’ 

*  On  hearing  that  this  prince  had  loft  his  life  in  a  battle,  he  faid,  with  |l 
no  little  joy,  La  Vendetta  d'  Apollo  ha  fat  to  Marte.  i  Well  done,  Mars,  : 

*  thou  haft  revenged  Apollo's. cauie.’ 

And 


t 
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And  under  it  the  following  diftich  by  cardinal  Bembo : 


$9 


Da  facro  einer i  flores ;  hie  ille  Adaroni  * 

Sineerus ,  Musa  proximus ,  ut  tumulo . 

Fix  Ann.  LXXII.  Obiit  M.D.XXX. 

4  Here  refts  Sineerus,  (ftrew  the  facred  place 
4  With  flow’rs  !)  who  next  in  fame  to  Maro  liv’d  j 
4  And,  dying,  wifh’d  his  afhes  might  repofe 
4  Near  that  immortal  bard,  whofe  mufe  he  lov’d. 

4  He  lived  to  the  age  of  feventy-two,  and  died  in  the  year  1 5  30. 5 

But  the  epitaph  which  he  compofed  for  himfelf  was  as 
follows  : 

Adfius  hie  fitus  efl.  Cineres  gaudete  fepulti , 
yam  vaga  poß  ob  it  us  Umbra  do  lore  vaeat. 

4  Here  A&ius  lies  ;  his  afhes  here  enjoy 
4  A  calm  repofe,  whilft  happily  enlarg’d, 

4  His  fleeting  fpirit’s  free  from  every  pain.’ 

His  relations,  however,  though  Adlius’s  own  writings 
bear  fufficient  teftimony  of  his  religious  fentiments,  did  not 
think  proper  that  thefe  ambiguous  lines  fhould  be  placed  on 
the  tomb  of  a  Chriftian  poet  f. 

In  the  above-mentioned  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Parto  are  s.  Maria  del 
likewife  two  ffatues  of  white  marble  of  St.  James  the  apoftle,  Parto. 
and  St.  Nazario  the  martyr,  both  by  father  Poggibonzo. 

They  are  far  from  being  defpicable  pieces  ;  but  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Apollo  and  Minerva  at  Sannazario’s  tomb.  In 
the  firft  chapel  on  the  right-hand  of  the  entrance  into  the 
church  is  Michael  the  archangel,  painted  by  Leonardo  di 
Pifloja.  The  angel’s  face  is  faid  to  be  copied  from  Don  Di¬ 
omede  Caraffa,  bifhop  ot  Ariano ;  and  the  female  features 
given  to  the  dragon,  which  he  tramples  under  foot,  by  the 
fame  cardinal’s  direction,  in  order  to  difplay  the  triumph  of 
his  continency  over  the  allurement  of  female  charms,  repre- 
fents  a  lady  who  had  a  paflion  for  him  and,  as  her  name 
v/as  Victoria  Venofa,  the  words  Fecit  ViFtoriam ,  Allelujahy 

*  Virgil’s  grave  is  (hewn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  church. 

f  There  is  nothing  in  the  fentiment  that  is  inconfiftent  with  Chriftia- 
nity  ;  but  probably  it  was  the  Romifli  do6trine  of  purgatory  that  caufed 
this  epitaph  to  be  reje&ed. 


are 
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are  Paid  to  dlude  to  it.  But  the  whole  affair,  if  it  be  true, 
feems  either  the  refult  of  private  revenge  for  a  repulfe  the 
cardinal  had  met  with,  or  o  fan  idle  oftentation,  rather  than 
any  proof  of  rational  piety  and  real  virtue. 

Near  Michael  and  the  dragon  is  an  old  piece  of  painting, 
reprefenting  the  Lord’s-fupper,  where  Chrift  and  his  difciples 
are  fitting  on  chairs,  otherwife  it  is  no  bad  piece.  The  en¬ 
counter  between  a  cat  and  a  dog  under  the  table  would  have 
better  become  fome  ludicrous  piece,  though  one  cannot  help 
being  pleafed  with  the  livelinefs  of  the  expreflion.  Here 
are  alfo  feveral  good  pieces  in  frefco ;  moft  of  which  were 
done  at  the  expence  of  a  father  of  this  convent,  whofe  li¬ 
berality  hath  been  honoured  with  the  following  infection: 


c- 

pitaph. 


S a  cram  hanc  tedem 
Aclii  Sincere  Sannaxarii 
Domicilio,  Poefi ,  Tumulo 
lllujlrem 

El  eg  antibus  pifiuris  cc  pavimento 
lithoftrato 

Pat.  Mag .  Angelus  M.  Nappi 
Neapolitaner 
Anno  M.  DC1C. 

Quad  propriis  expenfis  illuflriorem 
Reddi  cur  aver  it , 

Cateri  hujus  Conventüs  alu?mii 
Fratri  fuo  bene  merenti  PP. 


<■  Father  Maeftro  Angelo  Maria  Nappi,  a  native  of  Na- 
c  pies,  having  in  the  year  1609,  at  his  own  expence,  to  this 
c  church  famous  for  the  refidence,  poetry,  and  tomb  of 
c  AbFusSincerusSannazario,  added  the  embellifhments  of  fine  : ; 
c  paintings  and  a  variegated  marble  pavement  j  the  monks 
r  of  this  convent,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  generofity  of 
c  their  brother,  have  eredted  this  memorial.’ 


s.  Maria  di  The  church  of  S.  Maria  di  Piedigrotto  owes  its  name  to  jj. 
Piedigrotta,  t^e  Baufilypean  hole  or  cave,  at  the  entrance  of  which  it  I 
Hands. 

At  the  high  altar  of  this  church  are  fix  admirable  pillars  of  (1 
black  and  white  marble. 

s.  Maria  de’  The  church  of  S.  Marta  della  Pieta  de’  Sangri  wants  a  ji 
Sangn.  proper  light  j  but  otherwiie  makes  g  fine  appearance,  abound-  If 

5r\n*  1  • 
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ins  in  Hatues  and  curious  monuments  belonging  to  the  Sangro 
family. 

At  the  great  altar  fland  two  beautiful  pillars  of  por¬ 
phyry. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Sanita,  which  belongs  to  S,  Maria 
the  Dominicans,  are  thirteen  fmall  cupola’s  over  fo  many  deila  Sanita 
altars,  all  finely  ornamented  with  paintings.  The  eight 
pillars  of  the  tabernacle  on  the  high  altar  are  of  rock  cryftal, 
each  a  foot  high,  yet  cut  out  of  a  fingle  piece.  It  is  alfo  en¬ 
riched  with  a  great  number  of  fapphires,  and  other  precious 
Hones.  The  pulpit  is  an  exquifite  inlaid  work  of  marble  and 
mother-of-pearl.  In  the  veftry  are  twelve  cryfial  candle- 
Hicks,  made  by  Marino  Converfo,  a  monk  of  (he  convent, 
who  being  employed  in  a  work  of  rock  cryfial,  which  was 
to  fill  the  whole  front  of  the  great  altar,  was,  a  few  years 
ago,  prevented  by  death.  Here  alfo  are  {hewn  a  crucifix 
and  feveral  pyramids  of  cryftal,  and  nineteen  large  filver 
:  bulls  of  faints,  with  their  reliques  inclofed  in  them  ;  fourteen 
filver  candleflicks,  each  above  fix  feet  high ;  a  very  fmall 
cafket  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  the 
I  paflion  of  Chrifl,  of  fuch  fine  workmanfhip,  that  in  the  bo- 
i  fom  of  the  virgin  Mary,  which  opens  with  two  folding  doors, 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  is  to  be  feen  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  filver  two-pence  ;  the  whole  is  of  wood.  In  the 
cafket  is  alfo  kept  another  reprefentation  of  Chrifl ’s  cruci- 
'  fixion  on  mount  Calvary,  compofed  of  emeralds  and  other 
gems.  On  an  cjlenforium  Hands  a  little  filver  Hatue  of  Noah 
with  a  girdle  of  emeralds,  and  on  his  fhoulders  a  model  of 
the  ark  in  gold  fet  with  diamonds.  Over  it  is  a  filver  dove, 
at  whofe  wings  hang  two  ear-rings  with  two  fapphires  in 
each,  being  the  offering  of  a  princefs  who  devoutly  took 
them  from  her  ears,  and  prefented  them  to  this  church.  On 
the  oftenfirium ,  where  the  confecrated  wafer  lies,  the  fun  is 
finely  reprefented  with  his  golden  beams,  the  radiancy  of 
which  is  heightened  by  the  blaze  of  diamonds,  pearls,  and 
rubies  with  which  they  are  fet.  The  church  and  the  con¬ 
vent  are  built  on  an  afcent,  fo  that  a  great  part  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  even  fome  pillars  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The 
outfide  of  the  roof  is  fiat  and  paved  with  fmall  Hones.  The 
profpecl  from  thence  towards  the  fea  and  mount  Vefuvio  is 
extremely  beautiful.  Before  the  refedlory  is  an  orangery  in 
the  open  air  ;  and  the  trees  are  of  an  uncommon  growth  and 
fize.  When  I  vifited  this  convent,  it  was  with  fomepleafure 

I  faw 
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Famou  >  pic 
tu re  of 
Rheni. 


Profufe  ex¬ 
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I  Taw  a  hundred  and  ninety- fix  fathers  and  noviciates  fupping 
together  with  great  decency  and  elegancy  of  behaviour.  As 
it  was  a  faff,  the  allowance  was  a  dice  of  bread  and  three 
apples.  But  the  fuperior  or  provincial  and  the  prior  had  a 
larger  portion  of  bread  and  fix  apples  a-piece.  The  difpen- 
fary  belonging  to  this  convent  is  very  large  and  well  con¬ 
trived  :  it  is  alfo  furnifhed  with  feveral  elaboratories  and  fome 
gaily -pots,  faid  to  be  painted  by  Raphael.  The  general  of 
the  Dominicans  has  an  annual  income  of  eighteen  thoufand 
ducats,  befides  extraordinary  prefents,  wrhich,  from  the  great 
regard  paid  him  as  president  of  the  inquifition,  even  by  car¬ 
dinals,  and  the  greateil  officers  of  the  papal  court,  muh  be 
no  inconfiderable  addition. 

S.  Martino  belongs  to  the  Carthufians,  and  hands. in  the 
higheh  part  of  the  city,  except  the  cable  of  St.  Elmo  ; 
whence  it  may  eafily  be  conceived  what  a  glorious  profped: 
they  enjoy  over  the  neighbouring  iilands,  the  city,  the  port, 
the  fea-coah,  and  the  country  towards  Vefuvio  and  Paufi- 
lypo.  Though  no  woman  is  permitted  to  enter  into  this 
place,  a  church  hands  open  without  the  convent  for  that 
iex  to  perform  their  devotions  in.  The  church  which  the 
monks  frequent  has  few  equals.  The  cieling  is  painted 
with  hihorical  pieces ;  and  in  the  front  of  the  choir  is  the 
crucifixion  of  Chrih,  and  the  twelve  apohles,  byLanfranco, 
who,  whilh  he  was  employed  by  thele  fathers,  had  a  falary 
of  thirty  feudi  or  crowns  a-day,  and  was  elegantly  entertain¬ 
ed  at  the  expence  of  the  convent.  The  pieta  over  the  grand 
entrance  is  by  the  cavalier  Maflimo,  and  the  twelve  prophets  ! 
painted  in  oil  colours,  with  the  buhs  of  Mofes  and  Elias, 
by  the  celebrated  Giufeppe  di  Ribera,  commonly -called  Lo  : 
Spagnoletto  ;  who  has  fignalized  his  fkill  in  this  convent  by  j 
above  a  hundred  pieces.  On  the  cieling  of  the  choir  where  ( 
the  monks  afiemble  at  mals,  Giufepino  d’Arpino  and  Giov. 
Berardino  a  Sicilian,  have,  in  conjunction,  difplayed  the  de- 
-  licacy  of  their  pencils.  In  this  choir  is  alfo  to  be  feen  the  i 
celebrated  Nativity  of  Chrih  by  Guido,  for  which  the  fathers 
paid  five  thoufand  ducats,  and  have  been  more  than  once  of¬ 
fered  twelve  thoufand.  But  a  focietv  which  boahs  of  hav- 
mg,  during  the  life  only  of  one  luperior,  laid  out  five  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  ducats  in  paintings,  fculptures,  and  plate,  fei-  I 
dom  expofe  their  curjofiti.es  to  fale.  Here  are  alfo  four  i 
other  maher  -  pieces,  all  representing  the  Lord’s-fupper ; 

Annibal 
Caracci, 


one  by  the  above-mentioned  Ribera,  another  by 
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Caracci  the  third  by  Paolo  Veronefe,  and  the  fourth  by 
the  cavalier  Mafiimo.  The  other  paintings  in  the  church 
are  alio  by  ieveral  eminent  mailers  whom  we  have  already 
had  occafiun  to  mention,  viz.  Belifario,  Fignoli,  Giov.  Batt. 
Caracci,  the  cavalier  Calabrde,  Domenichino,  Vaccaro, 
Giordano,  &c.  The  pavement  is  of  beautiful  figured  mar¬ 
ble,  and  the  wall  of  p  ’utre  ccmmtfle.  "I  he  high  altar,  though 
already  above  a  hundred  thousand  feudi  have  been  expended 
on  it,  is  far  from  being  finiihed  ;  and,  to  judge  by  the 
model,  it  will  be  a  work  of  incomparable  beauty  and  magni¬ 
ficence.  The  fteps  near  the  veftry  were  defigned  by  the  ca¬ 
valier  Cofmo,  the  painted  perfpeddive  by  the  cavalier  VivB 
ani,  and  the  figures  by  the  cavalier  Mailimo.  The  cJofets 
in  the  veftry  are  worth  feeing  for  their  inlaid  work  in  cane  ; 
fome  representing  fcriptural  hiftories,  others  landscapes, 
Giufepino  d’Arpino.  has  painted  the  crucifixion  of  Clin  ft  on 
the  cieling ;  the  perfpedhve  piece  is  by  Viviani,  and  Peter's 
denial  of  his  mafter  by  Caravaggio.  "File  arch  before  the 
two  t'ejori ,  or  treafuries,  is  finely  painted  in  frtjo  by  Mafiimo, 
and  here  a  child  is  particularly  admired,  lo  boldly  painted  as 
hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  eye  from  a  ballo-relievo  in  a’ 
raifed  piece  of  Sculpture.  In  the  teforo  vccchio  is  like  wife 
lome  excellent  inlaid  work  of  wood  ;  and  the  pavement  re- 
prefents  all  kinds  of  figures  in  marble.  The  paintings  in 
frefco  are  by  Lanfranco,  Mafiimo,  and  Spadaro  ;  and  on  the 
cieling  are  federal  extremely  natural  imitations  of  fiftures 
and  cracks.  The  riches  fhewn  in  thefe  treafuries  are  hardly 
to  be  defcribed.  Among  other  things  here  are  a  globe  of 
lapis-lazuli  of  the  bignefs  of  a  child's  head,  an  amerhyft  a 
fpan  broad  and  a  fpan  and  a  half  in  length,  and  four  tur- 
quoifes  on  the  convex  fide  equal  to  a  walnut ;  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  large  diver  bufts,  a  Silver  ftatue  of  St.  Martin  with  a 
ring  on  one  of  the  fingers  of  the  right-hand  fet  with  a  ruby 
of  the  lize  of  a  large  hazel-nut,  which  cannot  be  fur  pa  lied  ; 
four  pearls  and  as  many  topazes  of  a  very  uncommon  fize ; 
a  filver  ftatue  of  the  virgin  Mary  {landing  on  the  moon  with 
a  dragon  at  her  feet,  almoft  as  big  as  the  life  ;  turn  mother- 
of-pearl  Shells,  as  large  as  a  fmall  difh,  moll  beautifully 
painted;  gold  and  filver  chalices,  lamps,  candlefticks,  flower¬ 
pots,  and  the  like,  without  number.  But  what  particularly 
deferves  notice  is  a  little  altar  fupported  by  filver  pillars, 

*  In  this  piece  Chrill  is  reprefented  (landing,  and  the  difciples  kneeling 
round  him. 
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with  a  pyx  reprefenting  the  fun  refling  on  one  pillar,  the 
beams  of  which  and  the  pillar  are  covered  with  fapphires,  ru¬ 
bies,  turquoifes,  and  other  gems;  fo  that  this  piece  alone 
cofl  forty  thoufand  fcudi .  Here  is  alfo  to  be  feen  SpagnolettoV 
celebrated  pietd>  for  which  he  received  four  thoufand  ducats, 
but  at  prelent  valued  at  ten  thoufand.  Amidfl  fuch  fplendid 
objeHs  the  rotten  bones  and  other  reliques  kept  within  glafles 
with  infcriptions  fhewing  to  what  faint  each  piece  belongs, 
make  but  a  very  fcurvy  appearance. 

The  convent  has  a  grand  fquare  cloifler  built  under  the 
infpeclion  of  the  cavalier  Cofmo  Fonfago  ;  it  is  adorned  with 
fixty  pillars  of  white  Carrara  marble  :  the  pavement  is  of 
black  and  white  marble  difpofed  in  a  variety  of  figures. 
Within  the  area  of  the  cloifler  is  a  burial-place  for  the  monks, 
which  is  feen  through  a  baluflrade  ornamented  with  death's 
heads  and  other  emblems  of  mortality  cut  in  marble.  The 
number  of  monks  in  this  convent  is  only  fix ;  änd  to  each  of 
them  is  afligned  an  apartment  wainfcotted  with  cedar,  very 
well  furnifhed,  and  adorned  with  fine  paintings ;  and  alfo  a 
garden  with  a  marble  fountain,  planted  with  all  kinds  of  ef- 
culent  herbs,  fruit,  and  flowers/  The  prior's  apartment  is 
very  fpacious  and  magnificent,  confifling  of  feveral  rooms, 
embellifhed  with  a  very  valuable  colle&ion  of  paintings,  de- 
figns,  and  feveral  geographical  pieces.  Here  is  a  fmall  pic¬ 
ture  on  wood  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  highly 
efleemed,  and  faid  to  be  done  by  Michael  Angelo.  The 
piece  is  very  fmall,  and  has  nothing  remarkable  in  it;  but, 
contrary  to  nature,  reprefents  our  Saviour's  head  quite  up¬ 
right,  inflead  of  being  reclined  like  that  of  a  dying  perfon. 
This,  like  that  piece  at  the  Borghefe  palace  at  Rome,  is 
faid  to  be  done  from  the  life,  a  perfon  being  put  to  death  on 
the  crofs  for  that  purpofe;  and  with  equal  probability.  The 
flory  of  Parthafius  *  putting  a  perfon  to  a  death  by  tortures, 
that  having  fuch  an  objeH  before  him  he  might  the  more  na¬ 
turally  paint  a  Prometheus,  may  poflibly  have  given  rife  to 
this  groundlefs  charge  againfl  Michael  Angelo  ;  who  was  a 
man  of  no  bad  morals,  and  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
guilty  of  fuch  a  piece  of  barbarity;  and,  if  he  had,  he  would 
have  copied  it  to  greater  advantage. 

In  the  apartment  of  the  prior  of  this  conveftt  is  a  very 
pretty  marble  groupe  by  Cofmo,  of  the  virgin  Mary  with  the  : 
child  Jefus  in  her  arms,  and  John  the  Baptifl  kifflng  his  feet. 

*  Fide  Junittm  de  piftura  veterum*  I 
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Our  Saviour  is  reprefented  finding  and  laying  his  hand  upon 
John’s  head,  as  if  they  were  playing  together;  whilft  the 
virgin  mother’s  looks  molt  exquifitely  exprefs  her  fweet  com¬ 
placency  at  their  innocent  fportivenefs.  The  library  eon- 
fifts  of  ielecl  books,  to  the  value  of  fix  thoufand  ducats  ;  the 
cieling  is  painted  in  frejeo-  by  Viviano,  Rafaelino,  and  Spa- 
dafo.  The  convent’s  difpenfary  is  alio  well  contrived,  lofty, 
and  painted  in  frejeo  ;  the  pavement  is  of  painted  tiles,  and 
all  the  medicines  are  kept  in  porcelain  veffels.  Here  is  alfo 
a  beautiful  collection  of  corals  ;  and  in  the  anti-chamber  are 
four  white  marble  buffs  of  the  feafonsj 

The  church  and  convent  di  Monte  Oliveto  are  endowed  Church  di 
with  a  yearly  revenue  of  ten  thoufand  feudi ,  the  donation  Gf  Monte 
a  gentleman  whofe  name  was  Gurello  Origlia,  as  is  comme¬ 
morated  in  the  following  infeription  : 

k 

D.  O.  M.  Gurello  AuriTice  Neapel,  hiijus  Rcgni  Logcthetxs  ac 
■  Protonotano ,  jumnus  apud  Ladißaum  Regem,  ob  fidem  eximiam , 
auUoritatis ,  adco  feptem  filios  Comites  viderit ,  fortunatijjiinus , 
idernque  pientifjimus ,  qui  JE  des  has  conßruxit ,  patrimmio  donato , 

Or  do  Olivetanus  Pietatis  ergo  F.  C . 


4  Saercd  to  God  the  greateft  and  beft  of  beings,  and  to 
4  the  memory  of  Gurello  Origlia  of  Naples,  recorder  and 
4  prothonotary  of  the  kingdom,  who  for  his  capacity  and 
4  fidelity  was  in  fuch  high  efteem  with  king  Ladiilaus,  that 
4  his  feven  Tons  were  created  counts,  and  (his  proipcritv  be- 
4  ing  equal  to  his  piety)  built  and  endowed  this  church  and 
4  convent,  the  order  of  Olivetans  have  in  gratitude  erected 
4  this  infeription/ 


Alphonfo  the  Second  had  fuch  an  affection  for  the  monks 
of  this  convent,  that  he  not  only  frequently  took  a  repaid 
with  them,  and  lometimes  even  waited  at  the  fecond  table 
where  the  lay-brothers  eat;  but,  among  other  more  fubftan-* 
tial  marks  of  his  cordial  affection,  conferred  on  them  the 
caftles  of  Teverona,  Aprano,  and  Pepona,  with  their  civil 
and  criminal  jurifdictions.  Thefe  benefactions  are  recorded 
in  the  infcriptions  in  the  refectory  and  on  his  monument  near 
the  high  altar. 

In  the  Capella  del  Conte  di  Terranuova  is  a  moft  beauti-  Capella  del 
ful  marble  altar,  the  work  of  Benedetto  da  Majano,  an  emi- 
rent  Florentine  fculptor  of  the  15th  century.  Here  alfo  lies 
Mario  Curiale,  a  youth  in  great  favour  with  king  Alphonfo  I, 

who 


di 
nuova. 
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who  even  honoured  him  with  the  following  epitaph  cf  his 
own  compofition : 


Epitaph  by 
king  Al- 
phonfo  I» 


§>ui  fuit  Alfonfi  quondam  pars  maxima  Regis,, 

Marius  häc  ?nodica  nunc  twnulatur  humo. 

i  Within  this  narrow  tomb  lies  Marius,  who  once  poflef- 
fed  king  Alphonfo’s  better  part.’ 


In  the  Origlia  chapel  is  a  reprefentation  of  ä  dead  Chrift 
w’ith  feven  perfons  lamenting  over  the  body,  fome  kneeling 
and  others  {landing,  of  terra  cotta ,  or  a  kind  of  plafter, 
painted  in  natural  colours  ;  it  is  the  work  of  Moldavino  da 
Modena,  an  ingenious  fculptor,  who  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  affiftants  reprefent  feveral  emi¬ 
nent  men,  then  living  :  Nicodemus  is  perfonated  by  Gio¬ 
vanni  Pontano,  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  by  Giacomo  Sannaza- 
rio,  and  two  others  by  Alphonfo  II,  king  of  Naples,  and  his 
fon  Ferdinand.  j 

On  the  right-hand  near  this  chapel  is  an  incomparable 
baflo- relievo  of  the  annunciation  by  the  above-mentioned 
Benedetto  di  Majano.  The  countenance  of  the  angel  dawns 
with  celeftial  joy  and  benevolence,  and  the  virgin’s  attitude 
and  looks  exprefs  a  moft  amiable  mixture  of  ferenity,  humi¬ 
lity,  and  a  modefi:  bafhfulnefs. 

In  the  Tolofa  chapel  is  to  be  feen  an  ingenious  perfpecfive  t 
of  intarfiatura ,  or  inlaid  wood,  by  Fra  Giov.  Angelo  da  \ 
Verona  Olivetano,  who  excelled  in  this  branch,  and  lived 
in  Vafari’s  time,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth 
century. 

The  bafio- relievo  reprefenting  the  nativity  of  Chrift  in  the 
duke  of  Amalfi’s  chapel,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Picolo-  j| 
mini  d’Aragona,  is  accounted  a  mafter-piece  in  fculptüre  ; 
and  by  fome  attributed  to  the  famous  Donatello,  and  by 
others  to  Rofellino  of  Florence.  The  latter  is,  however,  ri 
univerfally  allowed  to  have  defigned  and  executed  the  fu-  j 
perb  monument,  in  this  chapel,  of  Maria  of  Aragon,  a  u 
natural  daughter  of  king  Ferdinand,  and  duchefs  of  A-  •> 
malfi. 

In  the  fame  chapel,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  pavement, 
is  alfo  this  epitaph  ; 

Coitftaniia  |ji 
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Conßantia  Daval a  IF  Beatrix  Piccohminea  Ftlia ,  redditis  qua 
fuut  cadi  ccelo ,  (if  qua  funt  terra  terra ,  femper  lino  vixere 
animo ,  (if  Jk  uno  condi  tumulo  voluere.  Q  bectam  id  triutui  amo~ 
ris  ccnfiantiam  ! 


4  Here  in  one  grave  are  depofited  the  remains  of  Conffan- 
*  tja  Davala  and  Beatrice  Piccolomini  her  daughter,  who«, 
4  having  rendered  to  heaven  the  things  which  were  heaven’s» 
4  and  to  the  earth  the  things  that  were  earth’s,  as  they  had 
4  but  one  foul  while  living,  defired  to  be  united  in  death» 
4  Happy  patterns  of  a  conftant  and  mutual  affedtion  !’ 


Each  of  the  before-mentioned  chapels  has  fomething  re* 
markable,  and  every- where  affords  fome  entertainment  to 
the  admirers  of  painting  and  fculpture.  In  the  veffry,  be- 
fides  the  fine  paintings  by  Vafari,  the  fhrines  and  clofets  re- 
prefent  caftles,  landscapes,  and  other  pieces  of  perfpedtive* 
fo  well  executed  in  wood  inlaid,  as  fcarce  to  be  paralleled. 

The  org-an  in  this  church  is  faid  to  havecoft  fourthoufand 

O 

feudi ,  and  is  greatly  cried  up  here  ;  but  as  to  this  noble  in- 
ffrument,  both  for  makers  and  performers  on  it,  all  nations 
muff  yield  to  Germany. 

The  convent  library  owes  its  foundation  to  Alphönfo  II, 
who  alfo  enriched  it  with  fome  good  vellum  manuscripts, 
ffill  in  being  ;  of  which  the  principal  are,  i.  The  Bible,  in 
a  fmall  folio,  written  in  1476,  by  Matthias  Moravius,  finely 
illuminated,  bV.  2.  Another  ancient  manufeript  of  the 
Bible,  in  two  large  volumes  in  folio.  3.  St.  Bernard’s  works» 
4.  St.  Jerom’s  epiftles,  and  his  commentary  on  Ifaiah.  5. 
The  lives  of  the  faints  in  two  volumes  folio.  6.  The  hiftory 
of  the  tranflations  of  the  bodies  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scho- 
laffica,  iFc.  On  the  front  is  this  infeription  : 

Pi  is  ad  Dei  cidtum  ßudiis  ne  vel  hora  frußra  teratur ,  BiblU 
ttbeca  locus  ereftusd 


1 


c 


d 


c 


4  This  library  wa3  erected  for  the  improvement  of  reli¬ 
gious  ftudies,  that  not  an  hour  may  be  mifpent,  but  dedi* 
cated  to  the  fervice  of  God»’ 


Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  profpedt  from 
the  library  and  the  upper  ffory  of  this  convent.  It  is  alt* 
i  Vol.  Ill,  H  famous 
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famous  for  making  the  beff  Neapolitan  foap,  which  brings 
in  a  very  confiderable  profit  to  the  fociety. 

Monte  della  The  revenue  of  the  Sacro  Monte  della  Pieta,  which 
Pietä.  amounts  to  fifty  thousand  ducats,  is,  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  lent  in  fums  not  exceeding  ten  ducats,  on  equivalent 
pledges,  without  intereff  ;  for  many  wealthy  perfons,  who 
either  want  opportunity,  or  are  not  inclined  to  make  pur- 
chafes,  or  lend  on  intereff  or  mortgages,  place  their  fortunes 
here ;  partly  for  fecurity,  and  partly  for  the  advantage  of 
the  poor.  The  building  was  deligned  by  the  cavalier  Fon¬ 
tana,  and  coft  feventy  thoufand  fcudi.  As  for  the  marble 
ffatueof  Pietd ,  or  Charity,  eredfed  on  the  front  of  the  chapel, 
it  is  a  fufficient  commendation  of  it  to  fay,  that  it  came 
from  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  Bernini. 

S.  Paolo  S.  Paolo  Maggiore,  by  an  infcription  formerly  on  the 
Maggioie.  facade ^  which,  in  1688,  was  demolifhed  by  an  earthquake, 
appears  to  have  been  originally  a  temple  of  Caffor  and  Pol¬ 
lux,  and  built  by  Julius  Tarfus,  a  freed  man  of  Auguflus, 
and  procurator  of  the  fea-coalls  about  Naples.  Of  this  no¬ 
ble  piece  of  antiquity  there  are  Ifill  remaining  two  pillars,  ; 
two  fine  ffatues,  feme  pcdeffals,  &c.  feveral  marble  frag¬ 
ments  having  been  ufed  for  the  pavement  of  this  church. 
The  tradition,  that,  at  the  command  of  St.  Peter,  the  ffatues  I 
,of  Pollux  and  Caffor  fell  from  the  top  of  this  ffrudfure, 
has  given  rife  to  the  following  difiichs,  which  are  to  be  1 
feen  on  the  left-hand  of  the  entrance,  near  two  mutilated  I 
ffatues  : 


■Audit  vel furdus  Pollux  cum  Caßore  Petrum , 
Ncc  mora  pracipiti  marmore  uter que  ruit . 


4  The  deaf  ffatues  of  Caffor  and  Pollux  heard  Peter’s  |i 
4  voice,  and  immediately  the  idolized  marble  fell  down  head-  I 
*  long  from  tlv  top  of  this  edifice.’ 

C,v'  ,  '  '  y  .  /'  • 

And  on  the  right :  -  .  I 


Tyndr.ridas  vox  mi  (Ja  ferh ,  palma  Integra  Petri  eß ; 
Dhndit  at  tecum ,  Paule,  trophaa  libens. 


c  With  one  Word  Peter  vanquifhes  the  martial  Tons  of  9 
4  1  yodan  s ;  but  thee,  Pan],  he  willingly  admits  as  his  tu 
*  p:  rt.ier  in  this  victory/ 


1  he  d 


*  %%.*•* 
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The  iculpture  about  the  high  altar  of  this  church  is  ex- 
quilite,  and  the  tabernacle  is  of  inlaid  gems.  On  the  altar 
of  the  chapel  of  the  princes  di  S.  Agato  is  a  fine  marble 
Ratue  of  the  virgin  Mary  with  her  divine  infant,  and  two 
perfons  in  a  pollure  of  adoration,  who  reprefent  Antonio 
Ferrao  and  his  fon  Caefar,  both  princes  of  S.  Agata. 

In  the  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  della  Puritä  aie  four  moft 
beautiful  ftatues  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  among  which  Pru¬ 
dence  is  the  beft  executed. 

The  walls  of  S.  Gaetano’s  chapel  are  almofl  entirely  co¬ 
vered  with  votive  pieces,  ahd  reprefentations  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  body,  which,  by  the  interceffion  of  that  faint, 
have  been  delivered  from  pain,  qr  reftored  to  their  natural 
functions.  "Phis  church  abounds  in  the  fineft  paintings  ; 

!  for  thofe  pieces  only  in  the  anti-chamber  of  the  veftry  are 
:  valued  at  eighteen  thoufand  fcudi .  The  mod;  admired  among 
i  them  are  Pico  della  Mirandola,  in  the  character  of  young 
Tobias,  and  cardinal  Bembo  in  that  of  St.  Jerom  *. 

This  is  an  excellent  copy  from  an  original  by  Raphael, 

,  and  the  painting  in  frefco  in  the  veftry  is  by  the  celebrated 
Solimene.  In  the  area  before  this  church  Hands  a  bronze 
i.  ltatuc  of  St.  Gaetano  on  a  very  lofty  pedeftal,  with  an  in- 


fcription. 

The  church  of  S.  Patrizia,  though  it  be  fmall,  is  exceed  -  S.  Patricia, 
ing  fplendid,  near  a  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  fcudi  having 
been  expended  on  it.  The  tabernacle  is  of  furprifing  rich- 

'  *  Formerly  it  was  ufüal,  among  celebrated  painters*  to  introduce  even 
in  feripture-hiftory  pieces  the  portraits  of  their  relations,  moll  efteemed 
triends,  or  eminent  perfonages  of  their  time.  At  the  altar  of  the  parifh- 
church  of  Wittenberg,  is  the  baptifm  of  Chrift,  by  Luke  Cranach,  where 
the  ipe£fators  conlift  of  perfons  then  very  well  known,  and  painted  in  an 
exaff  likenefs  5  but  Cranach’s  wife,  who  extremely  importuned  her  huf- 
band,  that  fhe  might  be  one,  is  drawn  with  her  back  to  the  fpeffator.  The 
marriage  of  Cana,  fhewn  at  Venice,  has  in  it  the  faces  of  the  moft  ce  ebrated 
Italian  muftcians  of  the  time  when  it  was  painted.  Albert  archbifhop 
Of  Mentz  is  accufed  of  fettirg  up  in  the  cathedral  a  ftattie  of  his  mifhefs 
to  reprefent  the  virgin  Mary  ;  but  thefe  artifices  are  not  a  modern  refine¬ 
ment  :  for  Praxiteles,  according  to  Pofidippus,  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
his  miftrfcfs  Cratina  admired  and  Worfhipped  in  hisfuppofed  liatve  of  Venus 
of  Cnidos  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  celebrated  courtezan  Phryne  of  Thebes 
induced  moft  of  the  Grecian  painters  to  make  her  fit  for  their  pi£Hires  of 
the  goddefs  of  love.  Vid.  Cl  ment.  Alexandr.  in  P  ret  rep  L  ad  gent,  p.  22. 

Cicero  reproaches  Clodius  with  having  publicly  confecrated  the  image  of 
a  proftitute  under  the  title  of  the  goddefs  of  liberty,  Cic.  pro  Dem.  c.  4.3. 

Mane  Deam  quifquam  •vidare  audeaiy  imagincm  merctricis?  *  And  will 
‘  any  body  dare  to  vielste  this  goddefs,  or  rather  du  of  a  harlot  ?’ 
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Befs,  and  the  pallioti,  or  coverings  for  the  altar,  are  of  filvejv 
The  veftry  is  finely  painted,  as  the  veftries  of  Naples  gene¬ 
rally  are,  being  little  inferior  to  the  fineft  churches  in  other 
countries.  This  church,  together  with  the  adjoining  con¬ 
vent,  belongs  to  the  Benedictine  nuns ;  and  behind  the  altalr 
is  a  window  which  looks  into  their  choir  *. 

The  church  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  was  built  by  the  celebrated 
architect  Dionyfio  Bartolomeo,  and  the  front  would  have  an 
uncommon  air  of  grandeur,  were  the  tower  on  the  right 
built  to  correfpond  with  that  on  the  left  fide.  The  church 
is  divided  into  three  files  by  two  ranges  of  granate  Corin¬ 
thian  pillars,  each  of  which  coft  a  thoufand  ducats,  being 
cut  out  of  one  block,  though  twenty-four  palmi  high,  and 
eleven  in  circumference.  The  roof,  indeed,  is  not  arched, 
tut  finely  decorated  with  fculpture  and  gilding.  At  the 
high  altar  is  a  curious  piece  of  Florentine  work,  and  the 
front  of  the  table  is  done  on  a  ground  of  mother-of-pearl. 
There  is  fcarce  an  altar  in  this  church  which  is  not  adorned 
with  the  works  of  the  moft  eminent  fculptors  and  painters 
fo  that  it  may  be  ranked  among  the  greateft  cunofities  of 
Naples.  The  veflry  exhibits  feveral  noble  monuments  of 
the  admirable  (kill  of  Guido  Rheni,  Domenichino,  Giofep- 
pino,  the  two  Baflani’s,  &c*  The  veffments,  the  filver  and 
gold  utenfils,  the  chalices,  the  pallioti ,  the  jewels,  and  va¬ 
riety  of  other  things  of  value,  that  lie  ufelefs  here,  are  not 
to  be  feen  without  aftonifhment  and  concern  ;  but  the  moft 
valuable  piece  is  a  filver  ciborio ,  or  pyx,  weighing  eight 
pounds,  which  is  fet  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds. 
Here  is  alfo  a  tabernacle  made  in  the  form  of  a  canopy,  fup- 
ported  by  four  angels,  all  of  filver ;  but  the  pyx  is  of  maffy 
gold.  In  fome  of  the  chalices,  gold  is  the  leaf!  valuable  part 
«of  them.  In  a  filver  pallicio ,  defigned  by  Giordano,  are 
ten  detached  figures,  befides  very  bold  and  high-finifhed  re¬ 
lievo’s. 

The  church  of  S.  Pietro  d’  Ara  is  faid  to  have  been  anci¬ 
ently  a  temple  of  Apollo  ;  but  that  St.  Peter  caufed  an  altar 
to  be  fet  up  in  it  to  the  true  God,  and  was  pleated  to  officiate 
at  it,  as  is  intimated  by  this  infcfiption  : 

Siße  fi delis  Cf  prmfquam  \ Templum  ingrediaris ,  Petrum  facri - 
ficantem  venerare ,  hie  enim  primo ,  mox  Roma,  fdios  per  Evan- 
geliujn  genuit,  paneque  illo  JuaviJJimo  cibavit. 

A  long  catalogue  of  reliques  is  here  omitted. 
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c  Stop,  devout  Chriftian,  and,  before  thou  fetteft  thy  foot 
4  in  this  temple,  revere  St.  Peter,  who  firft  performed  mate 
4  here,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  and  begot  fpiritual  fons 
4  through  the  gofpel,  whom  he  fed  with  that  bread  which 
4  came  down  from  heaven.’ 

The  noble  pidlure  in  the  chapel  of  the  Ricci  family  is  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  died  in  15 20. 

In  this  church  is  the  following  fhort  but  comprehenfive 
epitaph  : 

d.  a  m. 

FA  BRIT  fO  FRANCIPANO ,  cui  net  vrventl  Ro - 
mana  virtus ,  net  mori-ent  'i  vera  pittas  dej'uity  h/eredd.  ex  Fe- 

ßam.  B.  M. 

\  / 

4  Sacred  to  God  the  greateft  and  bell  of  beings, 

c  And  to  the  memory  of  Fabritio  Francipani,  who,  while 
4  he  lived,  was  endowed  with  all  the  virtues  of  a  Roman, 

4  and  died  a  pious  and  devout  Chriffian,  &t.’ 

The  church  of  S.  Pietro  ä  Majella  is  alfo  called  St.  Cata-  S.  Pietro  i 
rina  ^  the  cieling  is  finely  painted  by  the  cavalier  Calabrefe, 
and  adorned  with  gildings  round  the  compartments.  The 
efpoufals  of  Chrift  with  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  over  the 
altar,  is  by  Caracci  ;  though  by  fome  attributed  to  Crifcu- 
olo,  a  difciple  of  Andrea  da  Salerno.  The  moft  remarkable 
Ratue  in  this  church  is  St.  Sebaftian  bound  to  a  tree,  by  Gi¬ 
ovanni  da  Nola. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Spinella  femily  is  a  marble  bafto-re-  Burt  of  An. 
lievo,  which  wras  originally  a  head  of  Auguilus ;  but,  that^“8^;**'^ 
no  profane  piece  might  remain  in  the  church,  it  was  altered,  an  angc|# 
by  the  addition  of  a  pair  of  wings,  to  an  angel  ;  an  honour 
oi  which  Auguilus  dreamed  as  little,  as  Cicero  did  of  the 
proftitution  of  his  name,  which  is  bellowed  on  fo  many  pal¬ 
try  antiquarians  of  this  country. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  Martire,  behind  the  high  altar,  S.  Pietro 
is  the  nativity  of  Chrill,  in  pietra  cotta ,  greatly  elleemed ;  Martjre* 
and  the  altar,  with  the  tabernacle  upon  it,  are  of  curious 
inlaid  work. 

In  the  choir  lies  queen  Ifabella,  who  died  in  1465  ;  and 
near  her  is  interred  the  infant  Don  Pedro,  brother  of  king 
Alphonfo  I.  The  following  epitaph  was  fet  up  by  the  Do¬ 
minicans,  to  whom  the  adjoining  convent  belongs ; 

n  s  ojjibus 
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Ojfßbus  &  Memories  I fabelles  Clarimontiec  Neap .  Regines, 
Ferdinandi  Primi  Conjugis ,  &  Petri  Aragonei  Principis  Jlrenui , 
Regis  Alphonfe  Senioris  Fratris,  qui ,  ni  mors  ci  illuflrem  vitas 
curjum  interrupijjet ,  fraternam  gloriam  facile  adesquajjet .  0 yb- 

/W7/Z  /  ^«0/  parvulo  faxo  conduntur  f 

‘For  the  remains  and  in  memory  oflfabellade  Clairmont 
*  queen  of  Naples,  and  confort  to  Ferdinand  I,  and  of  the 
4  valiant  prince  Pedro  of  Aragon,  who,  had  not  death  cut 
c  fhort  his  glorious  career,  would  unqueffionably  have  e- 
4  quailed  the  reputation  of  king  Alphonfo  his  brother.  Hea- 
4  yens  !  what  worth  is  concealed  under  this  little  hone  P 

Her«  alfo  is  the  tomb  of  Beatrix  of  Aragon,  daughter  to 
Ferdinand  I,  king  of  Naples,  and  queen  confort  to  Matthias 
Corvinus  king  of  Hungary,  who  died  in  1508,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fhort  panegyric  : 

Beatrix  Aragonea ,  Pannonies  Regina ,  Ferdinandi  Primi 
Neap ,  Regis  filia ,  de  facro  hoc  Collegio  opt.  merita  hie  ßta  efl. 
Fiese  religione  &  Munificentiä  feipfam  vielt. 

% 

4  Here  refts  Beatrix  of  Aragon,  queen  of  Hungary,  daugh- 
4  ter  of  Ferd^nand  I,  king  of  Naples,  an  ill uitrious  bene- 
4  factrefs  to  this  convent,  w7ho  in  munificence  and  devotion 
4  even  excelled  herfelf.’. 

The  fine,  pidbtire  of  Jofeph-  with  the  child  Jefus  in  his 
arms,  is  by  del  Po.  Here  are  alfo  leveral  fine  pieces  by  So- 
limerie.  In  the  veftry  are  two  admirable  flatues  of  Prudence 
and  Juftice  ;  the  drapery  of  the  latter  cannot  be  exceeded. 
Between  thefe  flames  is  a  bafio-relievo  impioufly  reprefent- 
ing  God  the  Father.  Here  alfo  is  fhewn  a  filver  pallioto ,  or 
altar-covering,  the  front  leaf  of  which  is  in  length  fourteen 
fpans  and  a  half,  and  five  in  height ;  the  candlefticks  of  the 
fame  metal  belonging  to  it  are  nine  feet  high.  In  the  refec- 
tory.  which  is  very  fpacious  and  elegant,  are  fome  curious 
Water-works. 

S.  Stvcriro.  Under  the  high  alt^r  pf  St.  Severino’s  church,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Benedidtines,  are  depofited  the  remains  of  the 
two  up  Severinus  and  Solius,  as  is  exprefied  in  this  in- 
Icüptiojl ; 

Hk 


m-egFs, 

v.  (v  .-w;  • 


Ilic  fua  fern  Ha  fimul  divinaque  corpora  Patres 
Socius  unammes  itf  Severinus  babent. 

Hi  «  *  ^  •••'«- 

c  Here  with  mutual  complacency  lie  together  the  facred 

c  bodies  of  the  venerable  fathers  Sofius  and  Severinus.’ 

-  *  * 

St.  Benedict  glorified  in  heaven,  in  the  center  of  the  choir, 
t'  Was  painted  by  Belifario  Cortenfi,  and  likewife  fome  othef 
ci  pieces  near  it;  which  fo  endeared  this  place  to  him,  that,  in 
f.  his  life-time,  he  prepared  a  fepulchre  for  himfelf  in  the  chapel 
0  of  the  Maranta  family,  with  this  epitaph  : 


iBelifarius  Cortenfius  ex  anti  quo  Arcadum  genere ,  D.  Georgii 
I  Eques ,  inter  Regios  Jiipendiarios  Neapoli  a  pueris  adfeitus ,  de~ 

(pifto  hoc  Eejnplo ,  fill  fuifque  locum  quiet  is  vivens  paravit . 

:  MDCXV.  ‘  ... 

+ 

c  This  place  of  reft  Belifario  Cortenfi,  defeended  from 
<  the  ancient  Arcadians,  and  knight  of  St.  George,  (who, 
6  when  a  boy,  had  a  penfion  conferred  on  him  by  the  king 
*  of  Naples)  prepared,  whilft  living,  for  himfelf  and  family 
*  in  this  church,  which  he  had  beautified  with  his  paint- 
-I  4  ings.  1615. 5 
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The  portraits  on  both  Tides  of  the  church  of  the  kings, 
popes,  and  other  illuftrious  perfons  of  the  Benedictine  order* 
are  by  Zingaro. 

The  flails  in  the  choir  are  fo  curioufly  inlaid  with  walnut- 
tree,  that  the  work  coft  fixteen  thoufand  ducats ;  the  artifls 
were  Tortelli  and  Chiarini. 

In  the  area  under  the  cupola  are  four  fuperb  monuments 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Mormile. 

Near  the  veflry  is  the  following  epitaph  of  Giovanni  Bat- 
tifla,  of  the  Cicara  family  : 


Liquifli  gemitum  miferce  lachrymafque  Parenti 
Pro  quit  us  infelix  kune  Tibi  dat  tumulum . 

c  Nothing  but  fighs  and  tears  by  thee  bequeath’d 

4  To  thy  fond  parent,  who,  in  fad  return, 

5  EreCts  (vain  gift !)  this  monumental  ftone.’ 


H  4 
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Not  far  from  this  lies  Andrea  Bonifacia,  a  child,  with  an 
exquifite  monument  by  Pietro  da  Prata  j  and  a  luitable  epi¬ 
taph  by  the  celebrated  Sarmazario  ; 

Nate,  Pair  is  Matrifque  amor,  &  fuprema  yoluptas, 

En  Eijsi,  qua  nobis  Te  dare  fors  vetuit. 

Buß  a,  Eheu ,  trißefque  noias  damns ,  invida  quando 
Mors  immaturo  fun  ere  te  rapuit. 

t/Ündrep  filio,  qui  vix;t  annos  VI. - parentes  ob  rar  am  indolem--r 

4  To  thee,  thy  parents  fhort-liv’d  joy,  we  raife 
4  A  mournful  bull ;  O  unrelenting  fate  ! 

4  To  crop  his  youthful  bloom  with  iron  hand, 

4  Who  fhould  have  clos’d  his  dying  parents  eyes. 

*  To  Andrea  their  fon,  who  lived  but  fix  years  ;  his  difccn- 

*  folate  parents - for  his  extraordinary  endowments - 5 

The  chapel  of  the  Sanfeverina  family,  befidcs  its  fine  paint¬ 
ings,  is  remarkable  for  the  tombs  of  three  unfortunate^  bro¬ 
thers,  whom  their  father’s  brother  poifoned,  in  order  to  make 
his  way  to  the  eftate  ;  and  alfo  that  of  their  mother,  who 
defired  to  be  buried  near  them  ;  the  fculpture  by  Giovanni 
da  Nola  is  extremely  fine,  and  one  of  the  epitaphs  is  as 
follows  : 

Hie  ojja  quiefeunt  JA  CO  B I  SAN  S  E  VE  R  IN  I  Comitis 
Saponaria ,  veneno  miferc  ob  avariiiam  netapti ,  cum  duebus  mijeris 
jratribus ,  eodem  fata ,  eadem  herd  cojnmorientibus . 

*  Here  lie  the  remains  of  Giacomo  Sanfeverini,  count  ctf 

*  Saponara,  barbaroufly  poifoned  through  avarice,  with  his 
4  two  unhappy  brothers,  who  expired  in  the  fame  manner, 
4  and  at  the  fame  hour.’ 

On  the  mother’s  tomb  is  the  following  infeription  : 


Hofpes ,  mi  [er  rima  miferrimetm  defieas  orbitalem,  En  Hits 
HIPPOLYT  A  MO  NT  1  A  poß  natas  faeminas  inj elicifftma , 
qua  Ugo  Sanfeverino  conjugi  ires  maxima  expedlationis  filios  pe- 
peri ,  qui  venenatis  poculis  ( vicit  in  familia ,  prob  fee  ins  !  pieta - 
tern  cupidiias ,  timorem  audacia ,  &  rationein  amentia )  und  in  mi - 


ferorum  c  ample xibus  Parent  um  miferabiliter  illieb  exfpirarunt.  Vir , 
<? grit udine  jenfim  obrepente ,  paucis  poß  annis  in  bis  etiam  mani- 
bus  cxfpiravit.  Ego  tot  fuperjLs  funeribus ,  cujus  requies  in  tene- 
bris,  Jolamen  in  lachrymis ,  &  cura  omnis  in  morte  collocatur . 
Ajiqos  vides  feparqtim  tumulos ,  ob  aterni  doloris  argumentum ,  & 
in  memoriam  illorum  illorum  fempiternam •  Anno  M.D.XLVU. 

4  Stranger, 
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f  Stranger,  lament  my  wretchednefs,  who  was  the  happieft 
f  of  women.  Behold  here  the  remains  of  Hippolyta  Montia, 

<  who  to  my  dear  hufband,  Ugo  Sanfeverini,  bore  three  Tons, 

*  youths  of  promiilng  hopes  ;  but,  horrid  guilt  !  (fo  far  did 

<  avarice  overcome  affedlion,  boldnefs  fear,  and  madnefs 
‘  the  reafon  of  one  of  the  fame  family)  they  were  inhuman- 
f  ly  poifoned,  and  immediately  expired  in  the  embraces  of 

*  their  diflracfed  parents.  My  hufband,  by  an  infenfible 
‘  decay,  alfo  died,  a  few  years  after,  in  thefe  arms.  To 
<•  me,  the  wretched  furvivor  of  fo  many  relations,  darknefs 

<  wras  repofe,  tears  adminiftered  relief,  and  the  grave  was 
f  my  only  id  ace.  Thefe  feveral  tombs  remain  as  perpetual 
6  monuments  of  my  grief,  and  my  children’s  unhappy  fate. 

*  15 47  •’ 

From  this  church  one  defcends  by  fome  fteps  into  the  old 
church,  which  wants  neither  light  nor  ornaments. 

In  the  veftry,  among  other  curiofities,  is  fhewn  the  cru¬ 
cifix  fent  by  Pius  V.  to  Don  John  of  Auftria,  to  the  miracu¬ 
lous  afliftance  of  which,  the  Chriftians,  as  is  pretended,  owe 
the  famous  naval  viCIory  of  Lepanto.  In  the  infcription 
the  image  is  termed  Patibulati  numinis  effigies, 

The  lame  Benedictine  convent  to  which  this  church  be- 

O 

longs,  maintains  eighty  monks,  and  confiils  of  four  fpacious 
courts,  with  cloifters  round  them.  In  one  of  thefe  St.  Bene-* 
didt’s  life  is  painted,  by  Antonio  Solario,  a  Venetian,  com¬ 
monly  called  Zingaro,  who  has  painted  his  own  portrait 
among  the  fpedtators. 

The  Palazzo  degli  Studii  publici,  or  Novi,  near  the  Con-  Palazzo 
flantincpolitan  gate,  will,  when  ccmpleated,  be  the  fin  eft  £egli  Stadu 
academy  in  all  Italy,  if  not  the  whole  world.  Though  the  U 
Turns  already  laid  out  upon  it  amount  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  feudi ;  yet  it  is  not  above  half  compleated.  It  was 
firfi:  intended  for  a  riding-fehool ;  bpt  the  want  of  water  oc- 
caiioned  that  defign  to  be  laid  afide.  The  founder  of  it  was 
the  count  de  Lejnos,  when  he  was  vice-rfty  ;  who  ordered  a 
great  number  of  beautiful  ftatues,  found  in  the  duke  d’Ofluna’s 
time  betwixt  Pozzuoli  and  Cuma,  to  be  brought  hither  to 
adorn  this  noble  edifice.  Betwixt  every  two  windows  a 
ftatue  is  ere£led  ;  and  it  is  indeed  a  pity  that  fo  fine  a  ftruc- 
ture,  which  was  defigned  by  the  cavalier  Fontana,  is  likely 
to  remain  unfinished.  I  have  obferved  epeat  negleCt  in  keep¬ 
ing 

% 


maple  s: 

ing  feveral  of  the  public  buildings  in  repair  at  Naples,  ancf 
this  is  one  inftance  of  it ;  for  the  grafs  grows  in  feveral  of 
the  windows,  and  the  cieling  of  the  great  faloon  already 
begins  to  decay.  The  antique  building  difcovered  near 
Cuma,  and  from  which  a  great  number  of  ftatues  were 
brought  hither,  had  this  infcription  on  the  front : 

\ 

Lares  Auguflos 
M.  Agrippina  refecit . 

+  r  *  N  _  -  •  i  *  ~  K  L  :  ^ 

I 

c  The  palace  of  Auguftus  repaired  by  M.  Agrippina.* 

In  this  academy,  among  others,  is  the  following  in¬ 
fcription  : 

Philippo  III.  Rege  Catholico 
Don  Petrus  Fernandez  de  Cafira 
Lejnenf.  Comes ,  Prorex , 

Compoßtä  pro  voto  re  omni  publica , 

Legum  opportunitate , 

Deledlu  77iagiftratuu?n , 

Fori  ac  judicioru??i  emendatione , 

Mrariorum  ac  Fifci 
Prater  fpem  praterque  vacationem 
Increment  o , 

Alta  omnium  Ordinum  quiete , 

Ubertate  jjiaxima 
Exhaujlis  ad  annonam  paludibus , 

Importata  multiplicem  ad  ufum  obledlationetnquQ 
Aqua  caßriä , 

Ffuafi  operum  coronidem , 

Qyjnnafium  cum  urbe  natum 
Ulyffe  auditor e  incly  turn. , 
yf  77/0  reßitutum , 
yf  77/77.  //.  legibus  munitum% 

Audlum  honorariuSy 

ACarolo  II.  Andigav.  intra  nrnmia  poftumy 
Ferdinands.  Catholiei  tumultibus  pene  obn4um> 

Ex  humili  angußoque  loco 
In  ampliffunum  augußifßmumque ,  juxta  Urbem 
Vetere  Sapientiun  inßitutOy 
Regis  fumptu  ex  citatum  tranßulit 

Ann .  Sal.  Hum.  MDCKl^L 

, 

—  ‘I* 
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1  In  the  reign  of  Philip  III,  Don  Pedro  Fernandes  de  Ca^ 

4  ftro,  count  of  Lemos,  and  vice-roy,  having  happily  fet- 
c  tied  the  ftate  of  public  affairs,  reformed  the  tribunals  of 

*  juftice  by  the  choice  of  magiffrates,  and  the  equity  of 
‘  laws,  tffc.  to  crown  his  noble  actions,  caufed  this  college 
‘  (which  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  city  itfelf,  and  where 

*  Ulyffes  was  once  a  pupil)  repaired  by  Titus,  confirmed 
c  with  larger  endowments  by  Frederic  II,  and  afterwards 

*  rebuilt  by  Charles  II,  of  Anjou,  within  the  walls,  but 
f  fince  almofl  totally  demolished  in  the  tumults  during  the 
‘  reign  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  to  be  at  his  Catholic 

*  Majefty’s  expence  rebuilt  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and 
‘  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  at  a 
*■  fmall  diftance  from  the  buflle  and  amufements  of  the  city, 

6  in  the  year  of  our  redemption  1616P 

This  infcription,  of  which  P.  Orfo  the  Jefuit  was  the  Whether U* 
author,  has  been  criticifed  by  Lanfena,  who  feverely  ex- 
pofes  him  for  afferting  that  this  college  is  of  equal  anti- 
quity  with  the  city,  and  that  Ulyffes  was  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  univerfity  of  Naples  appears  from  Petrus  de  Vineis, 
lib.  iii.  epifl.  and  Ricard,  de  S.  Germano  ad  ann.  1224.  p.  984, 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II,  whole 
patent  was  confirmed  by  pope  Innocent  IV,  in  the  year 

1254.  ■/- 

The  church  della  Santiffima  Trinitä  della  Monache  is  Chiefä  dell# 
adorned  with  feveral  pieces  of  painting  and  fculpture,  which  Trmita' 
are  very  well  worth  feeing.  Among  the  former  are  a 
great  many  pieces  by  Giov.  Berardino  Siciliano  ;  the  reft 
&re  by  Luigi  Siciliano,  St.  Girolamo  del  Ribera,  and  Gi¬ 
ovanni  Caracciolo,  by  fome  called  Battiftello.  The  taber-  Rich  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  high  altar  is  valued  at  fixty  thoufand  fcudi.  nacie»^ 
The  nunnery  to  which  this  church  belongs  is  very  fpacious 
and  magnificent  5  and  the  nuns  are  under  the  care  of  the 

Franciicans, 

*  .  »  '  .  {  * 
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Antiquities  and  Natural  Curiosities 


LETTER  LX. 

Of  the  Antiquities  and  natural  Curiofities  near  the 
City  of  Naples  towards  Puzzuolo,  Baize*  | 
CüMA.  MiSENO,  &C.  * 

S  I  R, 

A  Foreigner  who  is  defirous  of  reaping  in  ft  ruction  and 
advantage  from  his  travels  in  Italy,  Ihould  not  neglect 
Spending  fome  days  in  vifiting  the  country  about  Puzzuolo, 
€uma,  &c.  In  going  from  the  luburbs  of  Chiaja  to  th® 
Grotto  del  Monte  di  Pofilipo,  &c.  on  an  eminence  to  the 
left,  in  a  garden,  at  prefent  in  the  pofl'effion  of  Don  Paolo 
Ruffo,  are  to  feen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  maufoleum.  It 
was  originally  built  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  ;  but  the  lower 
part,  which  is  all  that  now  remains  of  it,  is  not  unlike  a. 
large  oven  *.  The  way  to  it  is  not  to  be  found  without  a 
guide  r  and  on  the  fide  towards  the  cave  of  Paufilypo  it  is 
jo  narrow,  and  runs  along  fuch  a  high  precipice,  that  it  iß 
fcmething  dangerous  to  perfons  fubjecl  to  dizzinefs.  This 
ancient  ruin  generally  paffes  for  the  monument  of  the  poet 
Virgil  j  but  without  any  fufficient  grounds  for  fuch  a  con¬ 
jecture.  In  the  wall  within  it  are  ten  fmall  niches  or  ca¬ 
vities,  apparently  designed  for  urns.  According  toAlphonfo 
de  Heredia,  late  bifhop  of  Ariano,  the  marble  urn,  in  which 
Virgil’s  afhes  had  been  depofited,  ftopd  here  on  nine  fmall 
marble  pillars,  of  which,  at  prefent,  there  is  not  the  leaft 
appearance  ;  and  what  became  of  fuch  a  remarkable  piece 
of  antiquity  is  alfo  a  great  myftery.  Some  pretend,  that,  at 
the  earneft  follicitations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mantua,  they 
were  presented  to  that  city  i  but  others  affirm,  that  the  car¬ 
dinal  of  Mantua  found  means  to  get  them  into  his  poffef- 
fion.  The  third  opinion  is,  that  the  urn  was  tranfported  to 
Genoa  ;  but  that  the  pillars  were  applied  to  fouie  other  ufe. 
This  is  certain,  that  at  Mantua,  where  they  pride  them- 
fclves  not  a  little  on  account  of  their  city  being  the  birth¬ 
place  of  that  great  poet  f,  they  know  nothing  of  the  place 

of 

r  *  Of  all  the  crpper-plates  •which  I  have  feen  of  it,  there  is  npt  one 
which  doth  not  fiftake  this  monument  much  higher  than  it  really  is. 

-f  PofEbly  hg  writer  of  antiquity  has  beep  fp  idolized  asTirgil:  even 
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of  his  burial.  Pietro  di  Steffano,  in  his  account  of  the 
churches  of  Naples,  lays,  that  in  his  time,  which  was  no 
longer  ago  than  the  year  1560,  both  the  urn  and  the  pillars 
were  in  being,  with  this  diftich,  then  legible,  near  them : 


Mantua  me  genuit :  Calabri  rapuere  :  tenet  nunc, 
Parthenope :  cecini  pajcua ,  rura,  duces . 


*  I  fung,  flocks,  tillage,  heroes  ;  Mantua  gave 
6  Me  life,  Brundufium  death,  Naples  a  grave.’ 

Drydek« 


t 


This  infcription  was  fet  up  again  in  1684,  by  order  of 
Gieronimo  di  Aleflandra  duke  di  Pefcolanciano,  to  whom 
this  garden  then  belonged.  The  maufoleum  is  now  over¬ 
grown  with  fhrubs  and  bufhes,  among  wrhich  are  a  few  lau¬ 
rel-trees,  fuppofed  by  the  credulous  to  grow  again,  though 
often  rooted  up.  At  prefent  the  only  infcription  in  the 
whole  maufoleum  is  the  following  : 


PJua  einer  is  tumulo  hac  ve/ligia  ?  conditur  oTim 
Pile  hoc  qui  cecinit ,  pajcua ,  ruray  duces . 

% 

«  What  traces  now  remain  within  this  tomb, 

‘  Where  once  repos’d  that  facred  bard,  who  fung 
c  Of  fwains,  of  tillage,  and  heroic  deeds  f 


That  Silius  Italicus,  befides  Cicero’s  villi 7,  alfo  pur« 
chafed  the  land  where  Virgil’s  monument  flood,  appears 
from  the  following  pretty  compliment  of  Martial : 

in  the  primitive  times  there  were  not  wanting  lome  divines,  whofe  charity 
>  was  fo  great  as  to  make  a  Chriftian  of  him  5  and  to  this  wild  opinion  they 
were  fo  firmly  attached,  that  they  maintained  the  orator  Marcellianus  to 
have  been  conveited  to  the  Chriftian  faith  by  reading  Virgil’s  fourth 
Eclogue.  Later  ages  have  even  improved  upon  the  matter,  by  cafually 
dipping  into  his  poems,  and  accounting  the  verfe  which  Arft  ftruck  the 
!  «3*  to  be  no  Ids  than  a  divine  declaration.  But  what  follows  is  ftill 

more  extraordinary,  -vhc.  that  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  order 
of  Jefuits,  by  repeating  the  165th  verfe  of  the  fourth  ASneid,  is  faid  to 
have  put  the  devil  to  flight.  [As  the  verfe  mentioned  here  is  quite  fo¬ 
reign  to  the  purpofe,  I  imagine  there  is  an  error  o i  the  prefs  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  original  ;  probably  rhe  author  means  fome  part  of  the  ftxth  iEneid, 
cr  perhaps  the  following  verfe  : 

Non  fugis  kinc  pr<ecepsl  Mint  pradpitare  poteßas  ? 

/Ejieid.  iv.  565-} 


Silius 
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Silius  htfc  Magni  celebrat  monument  a  Moronis * 

J'ugera  facundi  qui  Ciceronis  habet. 

Hare  dem  dominumque  fui  tumulique  larifque 
Non  alium  mallet  nee  Maro ,  nee  Cicero . 

*  Silius  inherits  tuneful  Maro’s  tomb* 

c  And  Tully’s  villa  whofe  mellifluous  tongue 

c  Dropt  necftar ;  but  their  gentle  (hades  are  pleas'd, 

*  As  dubious  where  to  find  a  worthier  heir. 

r  < 

At  Sorento,  not  far  from  mount  Vefuvio,  are  fhewn  fome 
laurel-trees  growing  fpontaneoufly  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
houfe  in  which  Torquato  Taflo  is  faid  to  have  been  borii ; 
as  if  nature  itfelf  was  difpofed  to  crown  the  birth-place  of 
fuch  a  poet,  and  to  decide  the  hot  contefts  betwixt  Pergamo, 
Naples,  Salerno,  and  Sorento  (each  of  which  laid  claim  to 
Taflo)  in  favour  of  the  laid.  It  is  moft  advifeable  for  a  tra¬ 
veller  inftead  of  taking  Virgil’s  tomb  in  his  way  to  Puz- 
zuolo  to  vifit  it  at  the  fame  time  with  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  del  Parto,  and  the  other  curioftties  of  the  fuburb  of 
Chiaja. 

Scilola  In  going  by  water  from  Naples  to  Puzzuolo,  not  far 
Virgiao.  from  Cape  Paufilypo  one  paftes  by  a  dome  or  cupola  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  luppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  temple  of 
Venus,  though  vulgarly,  but  for  what  reafon  I  knoW  not, 
called  la  Scuola  di  Virgilio,  or  Virgil’s  fchool. 

Mountain  of  Formerly  in  going  from  Naples  to  Puzzuolo  it  was  necef- 

Paufiiypo.  fary  to  crofs  mount  Paufilypo  (which  on  account  of  its  de¬ 
lightful  appearance  is  faid  to  have  derived  its  name  «Vo 
<r?j?  iravs-iuq  tv;  but  at  prefent  that  trouble  is  fpared,  a 

broad  fubterraneous  road  being  cut  through  the  mountain. 
This  pafiage  is  conducted  for  the  moft  part  through  large 
rocks,  and  fometimes  through  flrata  of  fand.  It  is  at  both 
ends  betwixt  ninety  and  a  hundred  feet  high  in  order  to  throw 
in  more  light.  Towards  the  middle  where  the  top  is  lower, 
two  large  vent-holes  for  light  and  air  are  made  through  the 
roof  of  this  grotto  :  however,  the  light  is  not  fuflicient,  and 
travellers  are  extremely  incommoded  with  duft  in  this  fub¬ 
terraneous  paffage.  The  bottom  of  it,  which  in  the  time 
of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  vice-roy  under  Charles  V,  was 
paved  with  broad  {tones  like  the  ftreets  of  Naples,  is  cleaned 
feveral  times  in  a  year,  and  then  it  is  pretty  free  from  duft; 
byt,  as  it  is  a  road  extremely  frequented,  this  convenience  is 

©f 
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t.of  no  long  duration.  The  breadth  is  betwixt  eighteen  and 
Itwenty  feet,  fo  that  there  is  fufficient  room  for  two  carriages 
ito  avoid  each  other  :  and,  to  prevent  any  inconveniency  oi* 
: this  head,  it  is  ufual  in  the  dark  places  to  call  out  to  any 
perfon  coining  the  contrary  way,  to  know  on  which  fide  they 
i intend  to  keep.  When  they  anfwer  alia  Montagna  it  figni- 
lfies  the  Naples  fide,  which,  to  thofe  coming  from  the  city* 
iis  on  the  right  hand ;  and  alia  Marina  denotes  the  left¬ 
-hand  fide.  -  ‘  . 

The  length  of  this  fubterraneous  paflage  is  about  three 
hundred  and  forty-four  canney  which  is  fomctlving  more 
:  than  half  an  Italian  mile.  On  the  left  hand,  near  the  mid- 
i  die  of  it  is  an  oratory  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  with  a  lamp 
i  ^continually  burning  in  it.  This  grotto  is  by  the  vulgar  lup- 
poled  to  have  been  made  by  magic,  and  that  Virgil*  was 
,  I  the  forcerer  who  wrought  it.  The  Neapolitan  writers,  after 
Strabo,  affirm  it  to  be  the  work  of  one  Cocceius,  of  whom 
they  can  give  no  further  account  f.  The  next  who  men¬ 
tions  it  after  Strabo  is  Seneca,  who  in  his  fifty-feventh  letter 
makes  a  lamentable  complaint  of  the  darknefs,  dud,  &c. 
|  Poffibly  the  cutting  of  a  road  through  the  mountain  was  at 
!  idrft  not  thought  of;  but  the  great  quantities  of  done  being 
fetched  out  of  it  for  the  buildings  in  Naples  and  Puzzuolo 
ji;  might  occafion  fu-ch  a  deep  excavation  on  both  fides,  that  at 
if  lad,  for  the  conveniency  of  travelling,  the  government  em¬ 
ployed  workmen  to  pull  down  and  clear  away  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpace  ;  befides,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  way  at 
drd  was  in  fuch  a  good  condition  as  it  is  at  prefent.  Seneca 
in  the  above-mentioned  place  fays,  Nihil  illo  carcere  longius , 
nihil  illis  faucibns  obfcurius ;  i.  e.  ‘  This  dungeon  is  of  an  in- 
‘  tolerable  length  and  extremely  dark.5  From  whence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  apertures  thro’  which,  in  Strabo’s 

*  I  heartily  pity  poor  Virgil,  who,  without  any  fault  of  his,  is  thus 
clafied  among  magicians.  The  poet,  ’tis  true,  gives  a  defcription  of  the 
Crimean  grotto  ;  but  this  the  learned  populace  apply  to  the  grotto  of  Pau- 
fdypo  ;  and,  fince  Virgil  has  fo  particularly  defciibed  an  ancient  fybil  or 
prophetefs,  they  conclude  of  courfe  that  he  muft  have  been  a  wizard. 

f  Strabo,  after  hnilhing  his  concatenation  of  fables,  at  length  comes  to 
acknowledge  the  Angularities  of  this  place.  Geogr  lib.  \.p.  375.  Om¬ 
nia  ißa  fabulas  ejfe  liquido  adparuit ,  quum  quidem  Coccejus ,  qui  cuniculum 
■  iftutn  duxity  &  ahum  a  Puteolis  ad  Neapolin  fupra  Bajas  iendentem  ferl  fequu - 
lus  jit  fabulam  ißam  de  C immer  iis  modo  relataniy  1.  e.  ‘  All  thefe  things 

plainly  appear  to  be  no  more  than  fables.  Cocccius  himfelf  the  maker 
'  *  of  this  iubterraneous  paffage,  and  of  another  in  Puzzuolo  towards  Na¬ 

il  *  pks  by  the  way  of  Bajit*,  followed  that  fable  juft  now  related  of  the 
‘  Cimmerians, ’ 

time, 
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time,  the  light  entered  at  the  Tides,  were  Toon  after  Hopped 
up,  either  by  earthquakes  or  want  of  proper  care. 

The  Neapolitan  hiftorians  agree,  that  king  Alphonfo  I, 
of  the  Aragon  family,  caufed  this  paffages  to  be  considerably 
widened;  and  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  vice-roy  under  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  is  known  to  have  given  orders  for  levelling 
and  paving  of  the  ground,  as  likewife  the  enlarging  of  two 
vent-holes  which  had  been  at  firft  bored  through  by  order  of 
Alphonfo  I.  That  it  was  entirely  wrought  by  art  is  unques¬ 
tionable  from  the  marks  it  bears  of  chizels  and  other  tools 
ufed  by  Hone-cutters.  The  earthquakes  which  have  made 
fuch  havoc  among  the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  in 
thefe  parts,  have  hitherto  Tpared  this  ufeful  work.  About 
fifty  paces  before  you  come  to  the  entrance  of  this  cavern  in 
the  road  from  Naples,  the  vice-roy  Don  Pedro  Antonio 
d’Aragona,  after  the  phyficians  Vincenzo  Erifconio  and  Se- 
baftiano  Bartoli  had,  by  his  order,  examined  the  warm 
baths  of  Puzzuolo,  and  the  proper  repairs  had  been  made 
there  at  the  charge  of  nine  thoufand  fcudi ,  caufed  an  infcrip- 
tion  on  marble  to  be  fet  up  for  the  information  of  pofterity, 
concerning  the  right  method  of  ufing  thofe  baths,  idc.  It 
begins  in  the  following  manner ; 

fhtifquis  esy  vel  indigena ,  vel  admen  a,  vel  convcna , 

Ne  infolitus  preetereundo  horribile  hoc  antrum 
ln  Phlegr&is  Campania:  campis  natura  obrigefcas  portentis * 

V el  humana  te?neritatis  obßupefcas  prodigiis  ; 

Si/le  gradum.,  legs,  nam ßupori  id  admirationi  afuefees 
Neapolitan# ,  Puteolana  ac  Bajana  telluris  balnea 
Ad  omnes  fere  morbos  profiigandos  expert  a  y 
Apud  omnes  olim  gentes,  apud  omnes  estates,  celeberrimay 
Hominum  incuriä ,  Medicorum  invidiä ,  temporum  injuria , 
Incendiorum  eruptione,  confufa,  difperfay  diruta 
Obrutaque  hadienus  adco  fietere, 

Ut  vix  unius  aut  alterius  duhia  id  incerta 
SupereJJent  veftigia , 

Nunc  Carolo  II.  regnante 
Petri  Antonii  Aragonii  Regni  Prcregis 
Providentia ,  Charitas ,  Vigilantia,  Indufiria 
Inveßigavit ,  difiinxit,  reparavit,  reßituit . 

Si/le  adhuc  paulfper. 

Et  fubßrati  lapidi  in  liter  as  intuere 
Paine  or  um  enim  nomina,  loca  ac  virtutes  habelis * 

Ac  Icetior  abibis, 

P.  P.  A.  D.  M.DC.LXIIX 
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*  Whoe’er  thou  art,  a  native,  foreigner,  or  fojourner,  that 
1  in  paffing  by  this  dreadful  cave,  thou  mayeft  not  be  if ruclc 

•  with  terror  at  the  prodigies  of  nature  in  the  Phlegrean 
4  fields  of  Campania,  nor  with  aftonifhment  at  the  wonders 
4  of  human  temerity,  ftop  and  read  ;  then  well  mayeft  thou 
4  admire  that  the  baths  of  Naples,  Puzzuolo,  and  Bajae  of 
4  fuch  approved  efficacy  againft  almoft  all  diftempers,  and  fo 
4  famous  in  all  nations  and  all  aee3,  fhould  by  the  negli- 
4  gence  of  the  people,  the  malice  of  the  phyficians,  the  in- 
4  jury  of  time,  and  the  rage  of  fiery  eruptions  have  beeil 
4  ruined  and  laid  in  fuch  confufion,  that  fcarce  any  traces 
4  of  them  remained:  but  now  in  the  happy  reign  of  Charles  II. 

4  and  by  the  wifdom,  benevolence,  vigilance,  and  activity  of 
4  Pedro  Antonio  of  Aragon,  vice-roy  of  Naples,  they  have 
4  been  cleared  from  a  heap  of  ruins,  clean  fed,  repaired  and 
4  reftored  to  their  former  ftate.  Stay  a  little  longer  and  eaft:' 

*  thine  eye  upon  the  infeription  placed  underneath.  It  is 
4  worth  thy  while,  as  thou  wilt  find  the  names,  the  fitua- 

4  tion,  and  medical  virtues  of  the  feveral  baths.  166S,  bVP 

✓ 


At  coming  out  of  the  grotto  of  Paufilypo,  you  turn  off  on  Lago  d’Ag- 
the  right  hand  into  a  very  pleafant  road,  which  running  be*  naa0* 
twixt  five  vine-yards,  leads  to  the  Lago  d'Agnano,  which  is 
almoft  a  perfe£f  circle  about  an  Italian  mile  in  circumference. 

At  high  water  in  fome  parts  of  it  is  feen  a  ftrong  ebullition  : 
on  approaching  near  it  one  is  indeed  fenfible  of  the  motion  of 
the  water,  which  poflibly  proceeds  from  the  violent  afeent  of 
effluvia,  which  do  not,  however,  cortvev  any  heat.  The 
tenches  and  eels  in  this  lake  in  winter  are  of  a  very  good 
flavour;  whereas  in  fummer  they  are  not  eatable,  which  I 
impute  in  fome  meafure  to  the  great  quantities  of  flax  and 
hemp  which  are  brought  thither  from  all  the  neighbouring 
parts  to  be  mellowed. 

Every  waggon-load  of’ flax  that  is  laid  in  this  lake  pays 
fix  carlim  *,  which  duty  annually  amounts  to  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  feudt ,  neat  produce,  three  fourths  of  which  the 
Jefuits  are  entitled  to,  and  the  reft  goes  to  fome  private 
per  fon. 

Near  this  lake  ftand  i  Sudatorii  di  S.  Germano ,  or  fuda-  Sudatoria 
tories  of  St.  Germano,  which  confift  of  feveral  apartments  ot  Sr-  r“ 
built  with  ftone,  where  the  heat  and  ftilphureous  vapours  iff  rr3nu- 
fuing  from  the  earth  foon  caufe  a  profuse  fweat ;  in  fome 
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places  the  wall  is  too  hot  for  the  hand  to  bear  it,  and  yet 
the  heat  is  fupportable  in  the  hotteft  room,  efpecially  if  you 
ftoop  towards  the  ground  :  the  fame  obfervation  is  made  orx 
the  baths  of  Tritoli.  The  patients  are  put  in  rooms  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  heat,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  com¬ 
plaint  ;  and  in  the  fudatories  of  St.  Germano  they  never 
flay  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time  :  they  are  faid  to 
be  very  efficacious  in  the  gout,  debilities,  inward  hurts,  &c. 

Within  a  hundred  paces  of  thefe  fudatories  is  a  fmall  na¬ 
tural  cavity,  known  by  the  name  of  Grotta  del  Cane ,  or 
Dog’s  Grotto,  that  animal  being  generally  chofen  for  the 
proof  of  the  furprifing  effect  of  the  vapour  in  this  cavity. 
It  is  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  five  broad,  aud  fix  high, 
and  ftands  within  twenty  paces  of  the  lake  d’Agnano.  The 
vapour  which  rifes  in  it  is  condenfed  on  the  roof  and  Tides 
into  very  clear  drops  ;  unlefs,  as  this  phenomenon  is  not  con- 
ftant,  they  rather  proceed  from  the  rain  w^ater  colledfed  on 
the  little  eminence  over  it,  and  foaking  through  the  pores  of 
the  earth.  This  grotto  is  left  always  open,  for  there  is  no 
door  nor  inclofure  to  {hut  it  up.  In  the  way  to  the  Lago 
d’Agnano  there  is  a  cottage  where  lives  a  man  who  makes 
it  his  bufinefs  to  keep  dogs,  in  order  to  fhew  ffrangers  the 
furprifing  effedfs  of  this  grotto,  and  is  generally  rewarded 
with  hve  or  fix  carlini  *.  The  dogs,  when  they  find  that 
they  are  to  undergo  this  experiment,  become  untracfable  and 
ufe  their  utmoff  efforts  to  make  their  efcape. 

The  owner  of  the  dog  going  into  this  cavern  holds  its 
nofe  forcibly  to  the  ground,  when  after  a  minute  and  a  half, 
or  two  minutes,  the  creature  falls  into  violent  convulhons, 
and  in  about  two  minutes  longer  becomes  quite  motionlefs, 
as  if  he  was  dead.  The  man,  during  the  operation,  is  ai¬ 
n't  oft  on  his  knees ;  but  throws  his  head  back  as  far  as  poffi- 
ble,  that  the  vapours  in  their  afeent  may  not  affedt  him. 
The  dog,  having  lain  two  or  three  minutes  in  all  appearance 
dead,  is  thrown  into  a  lake  hard  by,  v/here  within  half  a 
minute  feme  figns  of  life  are  perceived  in  him.  For  a  mi¬ 
nute  after  he  feems  to  be  dizzy,  and  reels  from  fide  to  fide, 
when  on  a  hidden  he  prefently  recovers  and  leaps  upon  his 
maffer  with  the  great  eft  joy  and  fondnefs.  But  if  the  dog, 
or  any  other  animal,  be  left  too  long  in  the  cave,  it  dies  ir¬ 
recoverably,  fo  that  the  immerfiort  in  the  lake  has  no  man¬ 
ner  of  effedt  on  it.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  fpace  during 
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■which  animals  may  remain  in  the  cavity  without  the  total 
lofs  of  life,  is  not  the  fame  in  all  fpecies,  and  mull  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  duration  of  the  convulfionS  before  they  become  mo- 
tionlefs  and  apparently  dead.  A  viper  the  firtt  time  bears  the 
vapour  from  fix  to  nine  minutes  before  it  becomes  motion- 
lefs  ;  but,  after  recpvering  itfelf  in  the  lake,  it  feems  to  have 
fortified  itfelf  with  frefh  vigour  and  laid  up  a  provifion  of 
air.  Accordingly  it  appears  larger  and  inflated,  and  will  un¬ 
dergo  a  much  longer  trial,  even  fometimes  an  hour  and  a 

O  O  7 

quarter  before  it  dies  irrecoverably.  It  is  alfo  the  firme  with 
regard  to  frogs  ;  and  indeed  the  air-pump  experiments  fhew, 
that  the  oftener  an  animal  is  rendered  rnotionlefs  by  the  rare¬ 
faction  of  the  air,  and  afterwards  releafed  to  the  free  en¬ 
joyment  of  that  element;  the  longer  it  will  bear  the  want 
of  a  denfer  air,  and  as  it  were  become  accuftomed  to  that 
rarefied  air  which  at  ttrft  was  near  proving  fatal  to  it  in  a 
fhort  time. 

Charles  VIII.  king  of  France,  when  he  made  himfelf Experiment 
matter  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  vifiting  the  curiofities 
this  place,  ordered  a  trial  of  the  Grotto  del  Cane  to  be  made 
with  an  afs  ;  but  it  expired  within  a  very  fhort  time.  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  vice-roy  of  Naples  made  an  experiment 
with  two  flaves  under  fentence  of  death,  who  alfo  were  foon 
overcome  by  the  noxious  vapour.  M.  Villamont  in  his  tra¬ 
vels,  publifhed  in  the  year  1609,  relates,  that,  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  before,  a  French  gentleman  de’  Tournon  by 
name,  having  ftooped  only  to  take  up  a  fmall  ftone  in  the 
grotto,  inttantly  fell  down  fenfelefs  ;  and  that,  on  being 
brought  to  the  water,  he  in  fome  meafure  came  to  himfelf, 
but  foon  after  expired. 

Properly  fpeaking,  it  is  not  the  water,  or  any  particular 
virtue  of  the  Lago  d’Agnano  which  recovers  thefe  dogs,  but 
the  frefh  air  ;  in  which  alone,  though  much  flower,  they 
are  found  to  come  to  themfelves.  The  effect  of  the  \$nter 
here  is  flmilar  to  that  on  a  perfon  in  a  fwoon  ;  it  invigorat¬ 
ing  the  refpiration  of  the  animal,  the  total  fuppreflion  of 
which  would  otherwife  be  inevitably  followed  by  death.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  fome  that  the  earth  in  the  grotto  emits  arfe- 
nical  effluvia,  and  that  it  is  this  which  fo  quickly  deftroys  the 
animals  :  but,  were  it  fo,  no  kind  of  water  could  be  of  any 
fervice  againft  its  effects.  It  is  much  more  probable,  that 
thefe  exhalations,  which  float  near  the  bottom  of  the  grotto, 
without  rittng  higher  than  ten  inches,  by  their  fubtil- 
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ty  *  gradually  ftop  the  play  of  the  lungs,  and  confequentiy 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  :  and  this  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the 
diffection  of  a  frog  which  died  in  this  cave,  not  the  lead:  air 
being  perceivable  in  his  lungs.  From  the  fame  reafon,  and 
for  want  of  denfer  air,  or  on  account  of  the  ftagnation  of 
it,  a  burning  torch  immediately  goes  out,  when  lowered 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  grotto,  within  the  diftance  of 
ten  inches  from  the  bottom:  and  it  not  only  extinguifhes  the 
flame,  but  even  the  fnuff  likewife  ;  andthefmoke,  being  prefix¬ 
ed  by  the  gravity  of  the  air  above,  is  obferved  to  make  its  way 
out  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  not  in  a  vertical  but  an  hori¬ 
zontal  direction,  within  ten  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  grotto. 
This  rarefaction  of  the  air  likewife  is  the  caufe  that  a  loaded 
mufket  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  grotto  will  not  go  off, 
nor  the  gun-pow'der  fo  much  as  flafh  :  this  is,  however,  ef¬ 
fected  by  a  quantity  of  powder  fet  on  hre  by  means  of  a 
train  laid  on  a  board,  part  of  which  is  immerged  in  the  va¬ 
pour,  and  part  without  it ;  for  it  will  difperfe  the  vapour  at 
the  bottom,  and  gradually  expels  it  out  of  the  grotto. 
Though  the  vapour  hinders  the  powder  in  fingle  grains  from 
taking  fire,  yet  it  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  obftruCb  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  fire  from  the  powder  already  kindled  with 
that  part  of  the  train  immerged  in  it.  Now  that  the  rarefac¬ 
tion  of  the  air  will  produce  fuch  effedfs  is  evident  from  the 
experiments  on  the  pneumatic  engine  ;  for  a  candle  placed 
under  the  exhautfed  receiver  immediately  goes  out,  animals 
lofe  their  refpiration,  and,  without  a  re-admißion  of  the  air, 
their  lives.  That  the  fulphureous,  undbuous,  and  hot  ef¬ 
fluvia,  fo  copioufly  emitted  from  the  adjacent  Sudatorii  de 
IS.  Germano ,  and  the  neighbouring  country,  contribute  not 
a  little  to  this,  is  a  point  not  at  all  queffioned  by  the  inha- 
Effeff  of  bitants  of  thofe  countries  where  wine  is  made.  For,  in 
luiphumus  autumn,  when  the  cellars  are  full  of  new  wine,  the  people 
ij. oui sin  wh0  enter  the  vaults  are  not  only  fo  intoxicated  by  the  ef- 
his.  fiuv.a,  that  they  reel  about  as  if  they  were  drunk  ;  but,  if  • 

they  are  not  careful  to  withdraw  on  the  firfb  fymptoms,  fall 
down  fenfelefs,  and  lofe  their  lives  unlels  they  are  carried 
with  all  poffible  fpeed  into  the  frefh  air.  The  vapour  in 
thefe  wine-vaults  will  likewife  extinguifh  a  lighted  candle, 
like  that  of  the  Grotto  del  Cane.  Some  years  fmee  I  ob¬ 
ferved  that  a  piftol  would  not  go  off  at  the  bottom  of  the 

*  Or  raffle*'  their  vifeous  or  glewy  quality,  as  Mr.  Addifon  obferves  ; 
whole  hypothecs  items  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  grotto  bet- 
than  the  author’s. 
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deep  mines  at  Lauenftein,  in  the  electorate  of  Brunfwic- 
Lunenburg.  To  which  may  be  added,  that,  in  fpririg  and 
autumn,  the  weather  (as  the  miners  call  it)  that  is,  the  air 
is  fo  noxious,  that  the  workmen,  though  very  hardy  and  vi¬ 
gorous,  find  their  heads  dizzy  and  much  difordered.  Mr.  Ad- 
difon  makes  it  a  doubt,  whether  there  are  any  fulphureous 
effluvia  in  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  not  the  leall  fulphureous 
fmell  being  perceived  on  the  hand,  or  any  thing  dipped  on 
the  vapour;  but,  withfubmiffion  to  that  great  man,  this  proves 
no  more  than  that  thofe  effluvia  are  not  in  fuch  abundance 
as  to  effect  the  fmell  as  in  warm  baths,  where  the  fulphur  is 
violently  forced  up  in  fleam  from  the  water  by  the  heat. 

The  Pyrmont  water,  the  virtue  of  which  chiefly  confifls  Account  of 
in  a  fubtile,  acrid,  fulphureous  fpirit,  and  a  mineral  uniluTTb^1™04 
oufnefs,  is  yet  without  any  fulphureous  fmell,  even  when  it 
is  boiled  ;  nor  is  the  colour  of  filver,  and  other  metals, 
which  are  turned  yellow  or  black  by  fulphureous  fleams,  al¬ 
tered  by  it.  Now  from  both  thefe  circumflances  one  would 
be  apt  to  conclude,  that  fulphur  is  no  ingredient  in  thefe  mi¬ 
neral  waters,  which  yet  has  been  demonflrated  by  number- 
lefs  chymical  experiments. 

c  Some  drops  of  fpirit  of  fulphur  put  into  a  folution  of 
4  iron  by  vitriol  or  fpirit  of  fulphur,  and  mixed  with  a  great 
4  quantity  of  common  fpring  water  ;  or  fome  of  the  above- 
4  mentioned  fpirits,  and  Glauber’s  falls  mixed  with  common 
4  water,  will  in  fmell  and  tafle  hardly  be  diflmguifnable 
4  from  the  real  Pyrmont  water  */ 

The  learned  Dr.  Seipp,  phyfician  to  the  prince  of  Wal- 
deck,  has  obferved,  that  the  fubtile  fulphureous  effluvia  arif- 

*  As  the  author’s  recipe  mentions  no  quantity,  it  is  prefumed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  imitating  Pyrmont  water,  as  it  is  delivered  with  more 
accuracy  and  precifion,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

This  medicinal  water  may  be  imitated  very  nicely  by  art  in  the  following 
manner:  take  a  quart  of  the  pureft  and  lighted:  water ;  add  to  it  thirty 
drops  of  a  ftrong  folution  of  iron  made  in  fpirit  of  fait,  a  drachm  of  oil 
of  tartar  per  deltquium ,  and  thirty  drops  of  fpirit  of  vitriol,  or  a  little 
more  or  lefs,  as  is  found  neceffary,  not  to  let  the  alcaii  of  oil  of  tartar  pre¬ 
vail  too  ftrongly,  tho’  it  mull  prevail  a  little;  fhake  all  brifkly  together,  and, 
on  tafting,  it  will  be  found  extremely  to  refemble  the  true  Pyrmont  water. 

The  bafis  on  which  this  is  founded,  is  the  analyfis  and  trial  of  the  tnic 
Pyrmont  water,  by  which  it  is  found  to  contain  a  fubtile  aqueous  fluid,  a 
volatile  iron,  and  a  predominant  calcali,  all  joined  together  into  one  brilk 
pungent  fpirituous  water.  The  artificial  Pyrmont  water  thus  made,  if 
the  proportions  are  carefully  minded,  will  extremely  refemble  the  natural, 
and  will  have  the  fame  effects,  as  a  medicine.  Shaw’s  Lectures.  See  al- 
fo  tlie  Supplement  to  Barrow’s  Univerfal  Dictionary  of  Art$  aM  Sciences. 
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ing  from  the  Pyrmont  fprings,  fometimes  bring  on  very 
ilrong  vertigo’s,  and  dizzinefs  in  the  heads  of  the  waiters 
that  attend  them ;  and  moflly  when  the  water  is  drawn  at 
the  fpring-head.  It  foon  grows  fatal  to  fifties  and  frogs. 
Ducks  and  young  geefe,  when  put  into  thefe  fprings,  firft 
become  giddy,  then  very  faint,  and  in  a  few  minutes  fall  on 
their  fides,  and  fink  to  the  bottom.  But  this  effedl  does  not 
take  place  immediately,  the  ducks  fometimes  fwimming  a- 
bout  with  great  alacrity  for  near  an  hour,  without  any  vifi- 
bie  diforder.  Poftibly  the  effluvia  are  not  at  all  times  equal¬ 
ly  copious  ;  or  rife  above  the  water  only  at  certain  times. 
Thefe  aquatic  fowls,  being  taken  out  when  they  begin  to 

ftrength  and 

In  a  ftone  quarry,  aböut  eight  hundred  common  paces 
from  the  above-mentioned  Pyrmont  fprings,  is  a  hole,  which, 
by  the  following  obfervations  Dr.  Seipp  favoured  me  with  in 
a  letter,  has  no  little  analogy  with  the  Grotto  del  Cane  : 
4  If  a  barometer  or  thermometer  be  put  into  it,  no  alteration 
4  is  obferved  in  either.  Lighted  ftraw,  candles,  or  even 
4  torches,  are  put  out  ;  but  foon  recover  their  flame,  unlefs 
4  totally  extinguifhed,  when  drawn  back  into  the  open  air. 
‘  No  fire-arms  will  go  off,  and  any  animal  foon  lofes  its 
*  refpiration  in  it,  and,  if  kept  in  a  few  minutes  longer, 
4  dies  irrecoverably.  The  time  of  the  convulfions  and  deli- 
4  quium  of  animals  in  thefe  fulphureous  effluvia  varies  ac- 
4  cording  to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  weather,  and  the 
f  time  of  the  day.  In  windy,  moifl,  cloudy,  and  rainy 
4  weather,  the  effect  is  fcarce  perceivable,  as  if  the  vapour 
4  retired  into  the  earth  ;  but  in  clear  weather,  in  winter  as 
4  well  as  fummer,  it  afcends  very  high,  and  with  extreme 
c  violence.  The  effedt  is  moft  fenfible  in  fummer,  and  then 
4  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  ;  but  towards  noon,  when 
4  the  fun  approaches  to  the  meridian,  the  vapour  fubfides. 
4  Gunpowder  explodes  in  this  hole  or  cave,  when  fet  on  fire 
4  by  a  train  without  it;  but  frequent  trials  muff  be  made 
4  before  it  fucceeds  ;  the  exhalation  being  gradually  difperfed 
4  by  the  fire  fo  often  introduced  into  the  cavity.  Small 
4  birds,  as  robin- red-brcafts,  c.  often  drop  down  dead  on- 
4  ly  by  flying  into  a  hole  near  the  entrance  of  the  cavity,  to 
4  look  for  dead  flies,  butterflies,  and  worms  :  and  to  the 
4  frequent  finding  of  dead  birds  about  this  cavity  is  owing 
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f  Dr.  Seipp’s  account  of  the  Pyrmont  waters. 
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c  the  difcovery  of  its  quality  *.  When  the  evaporation  is 
4  copious,  fowls,  ducks,  and  geefe  immerged  in  it  feem  mo- 
4  tionlefs  or  dead  in  a  lew  Teconds.  Quadrupeds  hold  out 
4  longer  than  the  winged  fpecies,  though  the  former  feldom 
4  hold  out  above  a  minute,  unlefs  the  animal  be  verv  laro-e, 
4  or  by  the  length  of  the  neck  can  reach  above  the  height  to 

*  which  the  vapour  afcends.  An  animal,  w’hen  taken  out 
4  of  the  cave,  requires  for  its  recovery  lometimes  five  minutes 
4  or  more  ;  but,  if  it  be  delayed  too  long,  the  creature,  after 

*  violent  convulfions,  dies  irrecoverably,  as  in  an  exhaufted 

*  receiver.  The  air  alone,  without  the  aid  of  water,  will 
4  gradually  reffore  an  animal  to  life  ;  but  the  recovery  is  con- 
4  fiderably  accelerated  by  pouring  water  on  his  head,  in  hjs 

*  mouth,  or  forcing  it  up  his  noffrils.  The  vapour  in  this 
4  cavity,  in  the  year  1719?  afcended  to  the  height  of  a  foot 
4  and  a  half  or  two  feet  above  the  ground  :  but  flnce  that 
4  time,  the  cave  having  been  put  in  better  order,  and  an 
4  arch  built  over  it. ;  before  fun-rife  and  after  fun-fet,  and 
4  efpecially  in  along  drought,  or  before  thunder,  the  vapour 
4  has  been  feen  to  afcend  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  bottom, 
4  and  with  a  proportional  flrength  j  fo  that,  upon  going  down 
4  only  a  few  Heps,  the  greateft  caution  is  required  to  pre- 
4  vent  a  fatal  furprize  by  the  unexpected  emiffion  of  thefe  in- 
4  vifible  effluvia.  This  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  cafe,  the 
4  vapour  generally  keeping  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  bot- 
4  tom.  It  fenfibly  difcovers  itfelf  by  a  flimulative  warmth, 
4  penetrating  through  the  flioes,  {lockings,  &c.  of  the  per- 
4  fon  that  approaches  it.  This  heat,  which  is  not  unwhole- 
4  fome,  in  a  few  minutes  is  followed  by  a  fweat,  and  a  pun- 
c  gent  ftimulation  in  the  nofe,  like  that  caufed  by  horfe-ra- 
c  difh  ;  but,  when  it  is  growing  too  ftrong  to  be  borne,  it  is 
c  only  drawing  back  into  the  open  air,  and  every  trouble- 
c  fome  fenfation  immediately  ceafes.  Before  an  arch  w^as 
c  built  over  the  place,  the  vapour,  efpecially  on  the  fouth- 
4  fide,  was  obfeived  to  afcend  with  a  tremulous  motion,  and 
4  intermixed  with  corufcations  ;  but  nothing  of  that  kind  is 
4  now  perceivable.  The  fubtilty  of  this  vapour  is  fuch,  that 
4  it  does  not  adhere  to  any  thing,  and  not  the  leafl  fulphu- 
4  reous  fmell  remains  in  things  which  have  been  hung  up 

4  for  fome  time  under  the  arch  for  trial.  Oil  of  tartar  per 

% 

*  The  like  is  feen  in  the  fprings  of  Pyrmont,  fo  that  in  dry  and  ftill 
weather  a  bird,  only  by  flying  acrofs  them,  immediately  drops  down 
dead  j  yet  all  the  Pyrmont  Iprings  are  cold. 
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4  deliquium  undergoes  no  kind  of  change  in  it,  whereas,  hy 
4  the  fume  of  lighted  fulphur,  it  ufually  degenerates  into 
4  a  neutral  fait.  Silver,  or  polifhed  iron,  contracts  no 
4  kind  of  fpecks  or  tarnifii.  Whild  a  _perfon  dands  upright, 
‘  he  is  not  lenfible  of  any  fmell ;  but,  upon  {looping  towards 
4  the  ground,  a  very  pungent  fmell  cl  fulphur  fills  the  nofe, 
4  mouth,  and  throat;  the  eyes  water,  as  at  the  fmell  of 
4  horfe-radifh,  onion,  or  leek;  fonae  fymptoms  of  a  vertigo 
c  come  on,  and  then  it  is  high  time  to  hallen  into  the  open 
4  air/  The  like  fulphureous  caverns  are  alfo  {hewn  in  many 
other  places  celebrated  for  mineral  waters,  efpecially  at  Ems 
and  Schwalbach. 

Grotto  del  Probably  Pliny  points  at  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  when  in 
lib.  ii.  c.  93.  he  obferves,  that,  about  Sinuefla  and  Puteoli, 
Spiracula  vacant^  alii  Gharoneas  ferobes ,  martiferum  fpiritum  ex- 
halantcs  ;  4  Thofe  fpiracles  by  fome  called  Charon's  ditches, 
^  exhaled  a  noxious  deadly  vapour/  Seneca,  Nat.  Quesß. 
lib .  vi.  cap.  28,  writes  thus  :  Quid)  quod  pluribus  Italics  locis 
per  qua: dam  foramina  peßilens  exhalatur  vapor)  quern  non  ho- 
?jiini  ducerC)  non  feres  tutum  eß  ?  aves  quoque  ß  in  illu?n  incide- 
rint ,  antequam  casio  meliore  leniatur ,  in  ipfo  volatu  cadunt ,  li- 
ventque  corpora)  id  non  aliter  quam  per  vim  elifa  fauces  tu- 
inent)  &c.  6  Are  there  not  in  feveral  places  in  Italy  holes 

4  or  chafms  in  the  earth,  exhaling  a  pedilential  vapour,  in 
*  which  neither  man  nor  head  can  refpire  ?  Ehe  birds,  if 
4  they  happen  to  fly  into  it  before  it  is  tempered  with  a  purer 
4  air,  immediately  drop  down.  Their  bodies  grow  livid, 

4  and  their  threats  fwell,  tded  But  what  Rodiginus  afferts 
in  lib.  xix.  c.  12,  viz.  That  in  thefe  cavities,  or  Charon’s 
ditches,  which  prove  fatal  to  all  other  animals,  fuch  as  are 
cadrated  are  not  in  the  lead  hurt,  is  a  mod  grofs  fable. 

Royal  enter-  About  half  an  Italian  mile  from  the  Lago  d’Atrnano,  in  a 

•  .  .  O  O  f 

r he' forer  of c‘rc,)iar  valley  fix  miles  in  circumference,  is  a  delightful 
Aftrum.  for  eft,  and  three  frriall  lakes.  This  charming  fpot  is  called 
Aftruni,  and  here  the  vice-roys  ufually  take  the  diverdon  of 
hunting.  In  the  year  1452,  king  Alphonfo  d’Aragon  en¬ 
tertained  the  emperor  Frederic  III,  (who  came  to  Naples 
to  receive  his  bride  Elcanora  on  her  landing  from  Portugal) 
with  a  very  fplendid  hunting-match  in  this  valley,  on  which 
occafion  three  thou  fand'  perfons  were  feaded,  and  fountains 
ran  with  feveral  forts  of  wines.  On  an  eminence  near  this 
lored  is  a  tower,  which  yields  a  mod  charming  profpedl. 

In  returning  from  the  Lage  d’Agnano,  on  the  left-hand, 
jsjifida.  tqwqrds  the  fea-coad,  one  comes  in  fight  of  the  idand  Nifida* 

rifing 
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rifing  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  like  a  mountain,  with  a 
tower  on  its  fummit.  Sannazarius,  in  the  twelfth  Eclogue 
of  his  Arcadia,  gives  the  following  account  of  it ; 

Dimmi  Nifeda  mia ,  cost  non  fentano 
Le  rive  tue  giammai  cruciata  Dorida , 

Ne  Paufilippo  in  te  venir  confentanoy 
Non  ti  vidi  io  pod  cinzi  berbofa  e  florida 
Habitata  da  lepri  e  da  cunicoli  ? 

Non  ti  veggo  hor  piu  cbd  ultra  in  colt  a  y  ed  horrido, 

Non  veggio  i  tuoi  reeeßi ,  c  i  diverticoli 
1  utti  cangiati  e  freddi  quegli  fcopuli 
Dove  temprava  A?nor  juo ’  ardenti  Jcipoli. 

1  Say,  Nifida,  fo  may  th’  enraged  fea, 

*  And  Paufilippo’s  noxious  vapours  fpare  4 

4  Thy  naked  fhores  ;  did  I  not,  late,  behold 
c  Thy  hills  with  od’rous  flow'rs  and  herbage  crown’d, 

‘  And  every  bufh  or  brake  inhabited 
c  By  timid  hares  ?  But  now,  alas,  how  chang’d  ! 

‘  No  traces  left  of  grove  or  fw*eet  recefs  ; 
c  But  barren,  cold,  uncultivated  rocks, 

*  Ladl’d  by  the  boift’rous  ocean,  now  are  feen, 

‘  Where  love  attemper’d  once  his  fiery  fhafts.’ 

« 

In  the  fouth  part  of  this  ifland  is  a  fmall  harbour,  called  Porto 
Porto  Pavone,  and  on  one  of  the  gates  is  this  diftich ; 

Navi t a  fifie  ratem ,  temonem  hicy  velaque  fige  \ 

Meta  laborum  hcec  eß  lata  quies  animo . 

c  Here  wearied  mariners  their  fails  unbend, 
c  And  all  their  toils  here  meet  the  wifh’d-for  end.’ 

At  prefent  a  lazaretto  has  been  built  upon  a  rock  near  this  Lazarefto t 
place  ;  this  ifland  being  the  place  appointed  for  performing 
quarantine,  on  account  of  the  falubrity  of  the  air ;  whereas 
its  noxious  air  anciently  grew  into  a  proverb  j  and  Lucan, 
lib.  vi,  fays  of  it : 

- Pali  fpiramine  Nefis 

Emittii  Stygium  nebulofis  aera  [axis. 


«  Nefis* 
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c  Nefls’  high  rocks  Tuch  Stygian  air  produce, 

‘  And  the  blue  breathing  pePilence  in  mips  diffufeA 

Addison* 

Capita.  A  little  farther  from  the  fea,  and  three  Italian  miles  from 
the  extremity  of  the  main  land,  lies  the  ifland  of  Caprea, 
fufRciently  known  by  Tiberius’s  infamous  retreat  thither : 

- ®h>cm  rupes  Caprearum  tetra  latebit 

Inceßo  pojfejfa  Jeni  f  Claud,  de  IV.  Conf.  Hon* 


c  Who  has  not  heard  of  Caprea’s  guilty  fhore, 

*  Polluted  by  the  rank  old  emperor.’  Addison. 


This  ifland  has  its  peculiar  bifhop,  the  greateP  part  of 
whofe  revenue  arifes  from  licences  to  hunt;  and  efpecially  to 
Quails  here,  catch  quails,  turtle-doves,  and  other  birds  of  pafiage,  great 
from  whence  num^ers  0f  wh ich,  in  fpring  and  autumn,  refort  to  Caprea. 

}  -  •  Xhefe  birds  are  generally  fuppofed  to  come  from  Africa  ; 

and,  after  having  propagated  their  fpecies,  to  return  thither. 
That,  on  their  firft  arrival  here,  they  are  fo  lean  as  to  re¬ 
quire  to  be  fed  a  confiderable  time  before  they  are  fit  for  the 
table  is  certain  ;  but  whether  this  be  the  confequence  of  a 
long  voyage,  and  that  they  come  from  fuch  a  diPant  part  as 
the  ebaffc  of  Africa,  is  much  to  be  doubted  ;  efpecially  as  the 
quail  is  neither  Prong  nor  light  enough  for  flying  fo  far,  nor 
is  he  at  all  aejapted  for  fwimming:  and  it  would  be  with 
great  difficulty  that  fuch  a  bird,  when  its  feathers  are  once  j 
thoroughly  wet,  could  ever  be  able  to  raife  itfelf  on  the  wing 
again.  At  leaP  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  quails  which  in  \ 
the  fpring  appear  in  England  in  vaP  flights,  and  are  ex-  f 
tremely  lean,  have  not  crofied  the  feas,  but  pafied  the  win¬ 
ter  in  the  holes  of  clifts  on  the  fea-fhore.  I  know  that  Porks  I 
are  faid,  at  the  approach  of  our  winter,  to  repair  to  fome  i 
diPant  country,  where  the  climate  is  milder.  I  am  alfo  in-  i 
formed,  that  fome  years  ago,  in  tbedutchy  of  Mecklenburg^  I 
an  old  Pork  was  Paot,  in  the  wing  of  which  a  piece  of  an  i 
arrow  was  Puck ;  from  whence  fome  inferred  that  it  had  been  I 
in  a  country  where  bows  and  arrows  are  commonly  ufed  :  J 
but  even  this  does  not  prove  that  it  had  evercroßed  the  feaUI 
efpecially  as,  according  to  what  information  I  could  get  in  J 
England,  no  maPer  of  a  fhip  ever  pretended  to  have  feen  a  t 


yVi nfrr- 
«sjuartevs  cf 

the  flork. 

\  ■■ 


r  Pork.  at  fea. 


i  might  here  alfo  add,  that  no  Pork  was  ever  || 


known  I 


s 
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known  to  crofs  the  narrow  ftraits  betwixt  the  coaft  of  France 
and  England,  though  their  diftance  be  fo  fmall,  that,  in 
clear  weather,  one  coaft  is  very  plainly  diftinguiftied  from 
the  other.  But  that  no  ftorks  are  found  in  England  is  not 
fo  much  to  be  attributed  to  any  impoflibility  of  their  flying 
acrofs  the  fea,  as  to  fome  quality  in  the  air  and  foil  of  that 
ifland  ;  for  the  ftorks  which  fome,  out  of  curiofity,  have 
transported  from  Holland  to  England,  neither  live  long,  nor 
propagate  their  fpecies. 

■  Further  on  towards  Puzzuolo,  on  the  right-hand,  lies  Monte 
Monte  Secco,  which  is  here  and  there  covered  with  fmallSecc0* 
fhrubs,  and  a  kind  of  broom.  The  fummit  of  this  moun¬ 
tain,  which  is  known  to  have  been  once  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  is  now  funk  into  an  oval  cavity,  about  a  thoufand  fee t 
in  the  fhorteft,  and  twelve  hundred  and  forty-fix  in  the 
longeft  diameter.  This  place  Strabo,  in  his  fifth  book,  calls 
Forum  Vulcanic  and  it  is  at  prefent  known  by  the  name  of 
Solfatara,  or  rather  Solfarata. 

A  perfon  who  is  fond  of  feeing  natural  curiofities  cannot 
but  meet  here  with  the  higheft  entertainment,  as  without 
danger  and  much  trouble  he  may  behold  Vefuvio  in  minia¬ 
ture.  Though  the  Solfatara  be  upwards  of  two  German  Solfatara, 
smiles  diftant  from  Vefuvio,  it  is  unqueftionable  that  both 
thefe  volcano’s  have  a  communication  with  each  other  :  for 
it  is  obferved  that  the  fmoke,  heat,  and  force  of  the  fubter- 
raneous  fire  is  lefs  violent  in  the  Solfatara  when  Vefuvio 
v  rages,  and  gives  a  free  vent  through  its  mouth  to  the 
fulphureous  vapours  that  have  been  pent  up  in  it ;  where- 
.  *  3  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat,  &c.  in  the  former 
jncreafes,  when  the  latter  is  at  reft.  Several  fiifures,  or 
:  chafms,  that  emit  fmoke,  C fc,  are  feen  in  this  place,  and 
their  vehemence  increafes,  the  more  the  fefiflures  are  widened  ; 
fo  that  at  laft  a  man  cannot  approach  them  on  account  of  the 
heat.  A  fword,  or  any  other  piece  of  iron,  being  held  over 
one  of  thefe  holes  or  fpiracles,  a  fweetifh  kind  of  condenfed 
fteam  drops  from  it ;  but  a  fheet  of  paper  faftened  to  a  ftick, 
fo  as  not  to  be  blown  away  by  the  air  Hiding  from  the  aperture 
and  held  over  it,  receives  not  the  leaft  moifture  ;  nor  is  it 
.  damaged  by  the  heat,  but  becomes  very  dry  and  ftiff.  The 
1  ftones  which  lie  about  thefe  apertures  feem  to  be  in  conti¬ 
nual  motion.  And  upon  throwing  a  handful  of  fmall  peb- 
__  bles  into  thefe  holes  they  are  ejected  to  the  height  of  about 

1  twelve  feet,  and  fometimes  thrown  obliquely  on  the  fides, 
as  more  ponderous  mafles  are  from  Vefuvio.  In  fome  places 

% 
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the  fand,  by  the  force  of  the  effluvia,  fprings  up  and  down 
near  the  vent-holes,  like  the  fparkling  of  Champagne  or 

ftones  that  lie  nearthefe  apertures  are  often  incrufted 
with  a  yellow  fubftance  (not  unlike  the  yolk  of  an  egg  boiled 
hard)  with  the  white  efflorefcence  upon  it,  which  paffles  for 
Sal  Ammoniacum  \  but  whether  it  has  the  fame  property  with 
that  brought  from  Egypt,  which  is  made  of  foot,  fea-falt, 
and  urine  of  horfes,  mules,  or  camels,  I  am,  as  yet,  not 
certain  *. 

The  furface  and  foil  of  the  Solfatara  are  of  a  whitifh  co¬ 
lour,  as  are  the  Hones  alfo,  which  are  very  foft  and  impreg¬ 
nated  with  fulphur  vivum ,  and  when  firft  dug  up  they  are 
quite  hot ;  they  retain  their  foftnefs  when  expofed  to  the 
air.  | 

When  I  vifited  Solfatara,  fome  workmen  were  employed 
upon  a  vein  or  flratum  of  a  greyifh  kind  of  afhes,  feveral 
feet  in  thickneis  :  thefe  afhes,  among  which  lay  feveral 
whitifh  fulphür-ftones,  were  exaCtlylike  thofe  on  mount  Ve- 
fuvio,  which,  in  the  extraordinary  eruptions  of  that  vul- 
cano,  have  been  known  to  cover  the  whole  city  of  Naples 
five  or  fix  inches  deep.  This  Solfatara  afh  was  at  firft  moift  ; 
and  cohefive  ;  but  the  magnet  had  no  power  on  it,  which  i 
was  poffibly  owing  to  a  mixture  of  fulphureous  particles. 

Befides  fulphur,  vitriol  is  alfo  made  here,  of  a  fapphire  : 
colour,  and  efteemed  better  than  that  of  Rome  ;  and  like-  • 
wife  alum  to  the  greateft  perfection.  The  large  leaden  ket-  | 
ties  ufed  in  this  operation  are  not  heated  by  any  fire  of  wood  I: 
or  coals,  but  only  by  the  natural  heat  of  holes  in  the  ground  t 
over  which  they  are  placed.  This  diftriCt  produces  allo,a  js 
good  plafter  ;  and  of  the  earth  itfelf  are  made  cups  and  other  i 
veftels,  which  in  feveral  diftempers  are  reckoned  to  be  very  j 
wholefome  for  Tick  people  to  drink  out  of.  The  produce  of  h 
the  Solfatara  is  yearly  farmed  at  feven  or  eight  hundred  feudi  u 

*  In  Egypt,  for  want  of  wood,  a  great  part  of  their  fuel  is  the  dung  o 
of  animals  mixt  with  ftraw,  and  dried  ;  and  the  foot  thereof,  with  the  > 
addition  of  fea-falt,  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  Egyptian  Sal  Ammo -  | 
macutn.  This  branch  of  commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  Venice,  Jb 
where  it  is  refined,  and  calf  like  fugar  in  large  conical  loaves.  In  its  p 
outward  appearance  it  has  very  little  affinity  with  the  Sal  Ammoniacum  of 
JSoifatam,  Mr.  GeoffVoy  at  Paris  makes  his  Sal  Armoniac  of  human  urine  i 
rnixt  with  fea-falt,  which  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  the  Levant.  lie  i 
alfo  makes  it  of  bone,  horn,  blood,  &c.  The  Englifh  falts,  as  they  h 
are  called,  are  nothing  but  the  volatile  fait  of  the  Sal  Ammoniacum  r 
brought  from  the  Lcyant. 

or  ic 
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or  crowns.  The  greateft  part  of  it  belongs  to  the  hofpital 
of  the  Annunciata  at  Naples,  and  the  remainder  to  the  bi~ 

{hop  of  Puzzuolo.  The  {team  or  vapour  idiiing  from  thefe 
apertures  of  the  Solfatara  is  faid  to  be  ferviceable  in  a  great 
many  diforders.  The  foil  hereabouts  is  fo  light  and  hollow 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  ufe  a  horfe  in  this  excurfion.  Upon 
a  fpot  betwixt  the  place  where  the  fulphur-ftones  are  dug  and 
the  alum-huts,  I  caufed  a  hole  to  be  dug  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  and  a  half,  and  a  {lone  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds 
weight  to  be  thrown  into  it.  This  was  immediately  attended 
with  a  rumbling  noife  under  ground,  like  the  explofion  of 
cannon  at  a  diftance  ;  and  from  the  continuance  of  the  noife 
and  reverberations  it  might  eafily  be  inferred,  that  it  pafied 
through  a  great  number  of  caverns.  It  is  not  feldom  that 
the  effluvia  of  the  Solfatara  reach  as  far  as  Naples  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  marble  and  filver  utenfils.  The  ancients, 
milled  by  the  fables  of  their  poets,  held  that  fome  rebellious 
giants  were  thrown  into  the  abyfs  under  the  Solfatara,  and 
that  the  fumes  ifluing  from  the  earth  are  caufed  by  their 
eructations.  The  hillorian  Dio  himfelf  [lib.  Ixvi.)  fays,  that 
thefe  giants  appeared  in  great  numbers  both  by  day  and 
night,  which  was  a  prefage  of  fomc  terrible  eruption  of  Ve- 
fuvio.  Even  the  light  of  Chriflianity  has  not  expelled  thefe 
chimera’s  ;  only  the  giants  are  turned  into  fpirits  or  ghofh, 
faid  often  to  appear  in  thefe  parts  making  mod  difmal  lamen¬ 
tations.  Thefe  ridiculous  {lories  are  now  current  in  both 
city  and  country;  for  the  vulgar  believe,  that  thofe  apertures 
are  {piracies,  if  not  of  hell,  at  leaf!  of  purgatory;  and  thefe 
idle  notions  are  carefully  promoted  by  a  Capuchin  convent  Capuchin 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  people  being  thereby  'rendered convent  ani* 
more  tradlable.  The  church  of  this  convent  is  built  on  theClU  ^ 
place  v/here  St.  Januarius  is  faid  to  have  been  beheaded. 

There  is  always  a  great  heat  felt  in  this  church,  which  is  Buft  of  St. 
principally  emitted  from  fome  hoi  os  near  the  high  altar.  A  Januariw, 
good  marble  bull  reprefenting  St.  Januarius  is  to  be  fecn  here, 
which  is  faid  to  be  done  by  a  pagan  artifl,  only  from  the  bare 
defeription  given  of  the  faint  by  thofe  devout  matrons  who 
gathered  up  his  blood  ;  and  this  bull  ferves  for  an  original  to 
all  painters  and  fculptors  in  making  the  ftatues  and  portraits 
of  St.  Januarius.  In  the  year  1697,  cardinal  Giacomo  Can- 
telmi  decorated  the  high  altar  with  a  beautiful  baflo-relievo 
,^r-the  martyrdom  of  that  faint. 
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Salt-petre.  A  great  quantity  of  falt-petre  is  to  be  feen  on  the  walls  of 
the  veftry.  That  the  monks  may  be  provided  with  cool  and 
wholfome  water,  their  refervoir  dands upon  a  pillar,  inclofed 
within  a  wall,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  warm  and  fulphure- 
ous  exhalations  ;  which  are  farther  guarded  againft  by  a 
cavity  underneath  the  cidern,  lined  with  done  and  filled  with 
water,  which  intercepts  the  warm  vapours  as  they  arife. 
The  garden  belonging  to  this  convent  is  planted  with  beau¬ 
tiful  hedges  of  myrtle  ;  there  is  likewife  fhewn  in  it  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  cave,  which  is  faid  to  reach  from  Puzzuolo  to 
the  Lago  d’Agnano. 

$1  Colifeo.  Near  this  church  of  St.  Januarius  is  an  amphitheatre,  com¬ 
monly  called  il  Colifeo,  and  faid  to  have  flood  formerly 
within  the  city  of  Puzzuolo,  but  is  now  near  an  Italian 
mile  from  it.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  great  decay  of  this  town 
from  its  former  extent  and  fplendor.  This  amphitheatre  is 
built  with  brick;  the  figure  of  it  is  oval,  being  a  hundred 
and  feventy-two  feet  in  its  longed,  and  eighty-eight  feet  in 
its  fhortefl  diameter.  It  has  differed  very  much  from  earth¬ 
quakes  ;  however,  the  two  lowed  galleries  are  flill  in  pretty 
good  condition.  Here,  it  is  faid,  St.  Januarius  and  his 
companions  were  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beads ;  but 
the  latter  were,  it  feems,  not  wanting  in  refpedl  due  to  fuch 
holy  perfonages,  and  never  offered  to  lay  a  paw  on  them. 
St.  Januan-  At  the  entrance  of  St.  Januarius’s  prifon,  now  converted 
us  s  pri.on.  *nt0  a  c}lape]?  is  an  infcription,  dignifying  that  it  was  con- 
fecrated  by  the  bidiop  of  Puzzuolo  in  1689,  and  promifing 
an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  thole  who  devoutly  vilit  that 
facred  lpot  in  this  amphitheatre. 

St.  James’s  Clofe  by  the  Colifeo  is  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  James,  in 
dmrch.  which,  according  to  Sarnelli,  the  following  ancient  infcrip¬ 
tion  on  marble  was  dug  up  : 
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Pro  Salute 

Imp.  C a: far  is  Titi  Aelii 
Hadriani  Antonini  Aug.  Pii  PP.  & 

AI.  Aelii  Aurelii  Catjaris  N. 

Genio  Colonics  Puteolanorum 
Chryfanthus  Aug.  Difp.  a  frumento 
Puteolis  &  Oft  is 
L.  D.  Decurionum  permijfu. 

t 

Felicitati  perpetuee  temporis 
D.  N.  Valentiniani 
Viel  or  is  ac  Triumph  at  or  is 
Setup  er  Aug . 

Avianus  Valentinianus 
V.  C.  Conful  Companies 
Devotus  Numini 
AAajefatique  ejus . 

i t 

Within  a  (mail  diftance  of  the  amphitheatre  are  a  great  Ancient  re* 
number  of  fubterraneous  vaults  running  into  each  other  which ieivoir* 
are  commonly  called  a  labyrinth  ;  but  by  the  learned  iup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  refervoir  to  ferve  the  city  of  Puzzuolo 
with  water.  To  every  one  of  thefe  apartments  there  are 
four  doors,  which  makes  the  place  extremely  intricate  ;  and, 
did  not  the  almoft  total  ruin  of  thefe  fubterraneous  vaults 
obftruct  the  way,  a  perfon  who  would  venture  into  them 
without  a  guide,  would  be  in  danger  of  lofmg  himfelf  among 
fo  many  turnings  and  windings. 

A  little  further,  towards  Puzzuolo  is  an  arched  vault, 
which  likewife  feems  to  have  been  a  refervoir ;  it  is  fupported 
by  eleven  pillars  which  are  incrufted  with  tartar,  and  at  pre- 
fent  is  a  wine-cellar.  About  this  fpot  a  great  many  ancient 
tombs  have  been  difeovered,  and  likewufe  the  remains  of  fome 
pagan  temples,  fuppofed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Diana  and 
Neptune  ;  but  antiquarians  are  not  agreed  about  it. 

Puzzuolo  is  eight  Italian  miles  diifant  from  Naples,  and  Puzzuolo, 
takes  its  Latin  name  Puteoli ,  either  from  a  fulphureous 
flench,  or  from  the  great  number  of  putei  or  holes  which  are 
made  here  on  account  of  the  fulphur  works,  and  by  dig¬ 
ging  for  fand,  which  in  ancient  times  was  found  very  fer- 
viceable  for  building,  efpecially  under  water  *.  This  city 

Hands 

#  Senec.  Nat,  Quaf,  lib,  iii,  c.  20.  Plin,  lib.  xxxv.  c,  13,  t^uis  enim 
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ftänds  on  an  acclivity,  and  the  great  quantity  of  beautiful 
Hones  and  gems  caft  up  by  the  fea  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  its 
former  fplendor  and  magnificence»  Th£  greateft  part  indeed 
of  thefe  Hones  are  of  a  blue  or  red  caff,  with  feveral  pieces 
of  verde-antico,  porphyry,  &c.  and  fee m  to  have  been  ufed 
in  mofaic  work  ;  there  are  frequently  found  among  them 
agate,  cornelian,  amethyft,  jafper,  onyx,  beryl,  lapis-lazuli , 
&c.  and  many  of  them  cameos’s  or  intaglio’s.  But  whether 
antiquarians  may  with  fufficient  reafon  conclude  from  hence, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans  a  great  number  of 
goldfmiths  and  jewellers  refided  here,  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine.  This  however  is  certain,  that  Cicero 
in  his  epiftle  to  Atticus,  lib.  v.  ep.  2,  makes  mention  of  the 
Emporium  Puteolanorutn.  This  city  has  been  very  much 
damaged  by  the  ravages  of  war,  inundations  and  earths 
quakes;  particularly  from  an  earthquake  in  1538,  as  appears 
from  an  infeription  over  the  garden  gate  belonging  to  the 
palace  of  Toledo: 

Petrus  'Toletus  Marchio  Villa:  Francia ,  Caroli  V.  Imper.  in 
Perm  Neap.  Vicarius ,  ut  Puteolanos  ob  recentem  agni  conflagra- 
tionem  palantes  ad  prißinas  jedes  revocaret ,  hortes ,  portus ,  iff 
fontes  marmoreos  ex  fpohis ,  qua  Garßa  filius ,  fiarta  Vittorio. 
Afiricanä,  reportaverat ,  otio  genioque  dicavit ;  as,  anti  quorum 
reflaurato  purgatoque  duttu ,  aquas  fitientibus  civibus  find  impensd 
refiituit.  Anno  a  partu  Virginis  M.D.XL. 

4  Don  Pedro  di  Toledo,  marquis  of  Villa  Franca,  vice- 
4  roy  of  Naples  under  the  emperor  Charles  V,  that  he  might 
4  reftore  to  their  former  fettlement  the  inhabitants  of  Puz- 
4  zuolo  difperfed  by  the  late  conflagration  of  their  countrv, 
4  dedicated  to  eafe  and  pleafure  the  garden  and  havens  of 
4  this  city,  together  with  the  marble  fountains,  and  the 

i 

fatis  miretur ,  peffimam  ejus  ( terra )  partem  ideoque  pid-verem  appellation  in 
Puteolanis ,  collibus  epponi  marls  fluttibus ,  merfumque  protinus  fieri  lap l dem 
inexpugnabilem  und  is,  &  fortiorem  quotidie,  utique  fi  Cumano  jnifcea - 
tur  camento  ;  i.  e.  ‘  Who  can  fnfficiently  admire,  that  the  worft  part 
*  of  the  foil  in  the  mountains  of  Puteoli,  which  is  therefore  calJ- 
4  ed  duft  or  fand,  thould  be  made  into  a  bulwark  againft  the  fea;  and 
4  when  funk  under  water  fhould  foon  become  a  ftone,  impregnable  by  the 
4  waves,  and  every  day  grow  Wronger  ;  efpecially  if  it  be  mixed  with  Cu- 
4  mean  cement.  Cornmonly  this  red  fand  is  called  Puzzuolano,  and  is 
4  alfo  found  in  other  places.’ 

4  fpoils 
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*  fpoils  of  his  fon  Garfia’s  vidfory  in  Africa  *;  and,  having 

*  repaired  and  cleanfed  the  ancient  aquedudls  at  his  own 

*  expence,  reftored  water  to  the  diftreiled  inhabitants. 

k  I540-’ 

»  ,  •  :  .  y  •*  - 

In  the  piazza  di  Don  Pedro  di  Toledo  is  the  following 
irtfeription  on  marble  relating  to  the  Puzzuolo  baths  : 


Carolo  II.  Außriaco  Regnante , 
Providentia 

Petri  Antonii  Aragonii  Proregis , 

Neapoli 
Egenis  bofpiiio , 

Naufragis  portuy 
Hie 

Infinnis ,  reflitutis  thermis , 

Subvenit : 

Sic 

Una  pietas 

T riplici  flagella*  triumphat . 
Salubritatem  fltientes , 

Ad  has  aquas  trans  Puteolos  manantes  accurrite\ 
ßuarum  virtutes  in  fubflrato  lapide  contract} , 

In  volumine  Thennologicz  Arägon  'uz , 
Sebafliano  Bartolo  elucubrato , 

T/  Neäpoli  imprrjjo  Ann.  Do?n.  M.  DC.  LXIIX. 

Pleniiis  lesnintur » 

O 


c  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  of  Auflria,  the  bounty  of 

*  Pedro  Antonio  of  Aragon,  vice-roy,  provided  an  hospital 

*  for  the  poor,  and  a  port  for  the  fhipwrecked  of  Naples  $ 
c  and  here,  by  repairing  the  baths,  relieved  the  fick  ;  thus 
c  the  flream  of  his  benevolence  flows  in  three  branches  to 

*  relieve  the  neceffities  of  the  inhabitants.  Ye  who  thirl! 
c  after  health  repair  quickly  to  thel'e  waters  that  flow  through 
‘  Puzzuolo,  the  virtues  of  which,  briefly  exhibited  in  the 
c  flone  underneath,  may  be  read  at  large  in  the  Thermo- 
c  logia  Aragonia  of  Sebafliano  Bartoli,  printed  at  Naples  in 
4  1668/ 


*  Thefe  words  particularly  allude  to  a  fmall  pillar  with  an  Arabic  in- 
feription  which  D.  Garfia  brought  out  of  Egypt  and  let  up  in  the  garden 
belonging  to  the  Toledo  palace. 
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Antique  fta-  In  this  fquare  is  alfo  a  fountain  adorned  with  a  fine  flattie 
tue.  of  St.  Januarius,  and  an  ancient  Roman  flatue  which  was 

dug  up  without  the  city,  behind  the  garden  of  the  above- 
mentioned  palace  of  Toledo  in  1704.  The  laß:  piece  flands 
on  a  pedeflal  of  five  palmi^  and  is  nine  palmi  high;  it  is  of 
fine  marble,  and  reprefents  a  Roman  nobleman  in  a  Toga . 
The  following  ancient  infcription  is  to  be  feen  under  it ; 

Infcription.  MaVOVtli 

Flavio  Mcefio  Egnatio  Lolliano  C.  V.  K.  P re¬ 
tort  Urbano ,  Auguri  Publico  Popuh  Romani  fhiiritium  Conf. 
Albei  Tiberis  C5  Cloacarum ,  Conj .  Operum  Public .  Conf  Aqua- 
rum ,  Conf.  Carnp.  Comiti  Flaviali  *,  Comiti  Orientis ,  Comiti 
primi  crdinis  &  Proconjuli  Provinciee  Africa ,  colled  us  D'ecatref- 
*  femum  Patrono  digniffmo  pofuerunt. 

A  few  days  after  this  flatue  had  been  dug  up  in  this  piazza 
or  area,  was  found  another,  reprefenting  a  young  man  in  a 
Roman  Toga ;  it  is  only  five  pahni  in  height  without  the  pe- 
dellal,  on  which  is  the  following  infcription  : 

1 

Mavoriii  Jun . 

Ff  Flavio  Alaejio  Cornelio 
Egnatio  Severo  Lolliano 
C.  P.  AK  K. 

Decatrenfes  Client  es  ejus 
Patrono  Prajlantijfmo 
Pofuerunt . 

According  to  Parrini,  feveral  urns  and  old  coins  Were  like- 
wife  difcovered  near  this  piece  of  antiquity. 

Monument  Near  the  houfe  of  Signior  Magliarele  in  the  above-men- 
°eror ^Tibe  tioned" Piazza  di  Toledo,  was  dug  up,  in  1693,  a  pedeflal 
riusT  *  of  white  marble,  feven  pabni  in  breadth,  and  five  and  a  half 
high.  Upon  it  are  fourteen  figures  in  baflo-relievo,  which, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  fome  learned  men,  reprefent  fo 
many  cities  in  Alia  Minor,  to  wdiich  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
as  we  are  told  by  Suetonius,  in  the  forty-eighth  chapter  of 
his  life,  fent  very  liberal  fupplies,  when  they  were  demo- 
lifhed  by  an  earthquake.  Under  lome  of  the  figures  are  Hill 
legible  the  names  Philadelphia,  Tmolus,  Cyme,  Hierocae- 
farea,  Moflene,  Ephefus,  Myrina,  Cibyra,  and  Temnos  ; 

r 

*  Puzzuolo  was  from  its  reftorer  alfo  called  Colonia  Flavia  Vefaf.ana. 
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the  others  muft  have  been  -/Egx,  Cumae,  Apollonia,  and 
Hircania.  Eufebius,  in  his  Chronicon ,  fpeaks  of  thirteen 
cities  that  were  deftroyed,  and  fpecifies  the  names  of  them, 
but  very  erroneoufly.  Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  c.  47.  Plinv,  lib.  ii. 
c.  84.  and  Seneca,  Nat.  Ahiaß.  lib.  vi.  c.  1.  mention  only 
twelve.  Orofius,  and  after  him  Caefar  Baronius,  fix  the 
time  of  this  calamity  at  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion.  But  the 
twelve  cities  were  deflroyed  in  the  night,  and,  according  to 
Tacitus,  in  the  third  year  of  the  emperor  Tiberius’s  reign, 
which  was  about  fourteen  years  after  the  death  of  our  Sa- 
vjour.  Upon  one  fide  of  the  pedeflal  is  the  following  inferip- 
tion  between  two  of  the  figures  mentioned  above  : 

77.  Cczfari  Divi 
Angufli  F.  Divi 
‘ Julii  N.  Augufio 
Pontif  Maximo  Cof  IIII. 

Imp.  VIII.  Trib.  poteßat.  XXXIL 
Augußales 
Republica 
Reßituit . 

Probably  the  flatue  of  Tiberius,  that  flood  on  this  pede- 
flal,  lies  under  or  near  fignior  Magliarefe’s  houfe.  The  dif- 
covery  of  thefe  remains  of  antiquity  wras  made  by  digging  a 
ciflern  for  keeping  oil.  Gronovius  and  Fabretti  have  com¬ 
municated  their  explanations  of  this  baflb-relievo,  &c.  to 
the  learned  world;  the  former,  in  a  particular  treatife  printed 
at  Leyden,  and  the  latter  in  his  colledlion  of  inferiptions. 

A  little  way  from  the  cathedral  in  the  wall  of  a  houfe  oc-  Sepulchral 
cupied  by  one  Calzola,  there  are  four  monumental  inferip-  inscription* 
tions  of  Turks  or  Saracens  cut  on  marble  in  Arabic  charac-01  urKi* 
ters.  The  firfl  died  in  the  year  of  Chrifl  1079,  the  fecond 
in  1 1 8 r ,  the  third  in  1182,  and  the  fourth  in  1285.  A-c- 
cording  to  the  learned  Benedidline,  Montfaucon,  thefe  pro¬ 
lix  inferiptions  contain,  befidcs  particulars  of  the  perfons  to 
whofe  memory  they  are  eredled,  many  fentences  out  of  the 
Alcoran,  concerning  death  and  a  future  flate. 

The  cathedral  of  Puzzuolo  is  built  with  large  blocks  of  Cathedral, 
marble,  and  was  converted  fraiti  a  pagan  temple  into  a  Chri- 
flian  church.  Over  the  frontifpiece  is  the  following  ancient 
infeription  : 

Calpburnius  L,  F,  Templum  Augußo  cum  ornamentis. 
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It  is  now  dedicated  to  St.  Proculus  and  St.  Januarius, 
whole  llatues  of  marble  Hand  in  the  middle  of  the  church* 
w7ith  infcriptions.  Under  the  ftatue  of  St.  Januarius  is  the 
following  : 


tlrbis  Liberator i  Patronoque  amantijjimo 
Divo  j "fanuario , 

Lhilj  poßquam  in  eodem  fui  Martyr'd  loco 
Dicatum  fill  Templum  fuit , 

Publia  memor  objequn , 

Suos  Puteolos  a  j'epulchralibus  ßammis 
Aßiduij'que  telluris  motibus 
Ardente  adhuc  Vefuvio  M.  DC.  XXXI. 

S  er  vault  immunes  ; 

Noluit  enim ,  tremeret  folnm  juo  firmatum  [anguine  ; 

Nolnit  fiagraret  HoJpitium  fui  triumpbi  laurea  decoratum . 

Grati  animi  ergo 

Hoc  in  fua  Cathed.  monimentum  erexit 
Idem  D.  Fr.  Martinus  de  Leon  &  Cardenas , 

Summi  Pontificis  Affißens , 

Atque  Catholic es  Majeßatis  a  latere  ßaius  Conßliarius , 
Secundä  hujus  inßauratione  Baßliccs 
Idibus  ÖHobris  MDCXLVIL 

*  To  the  deliverer  of  the  city,  and  its  moft  propitious 
*  patron,  St.  Januarius,  who,  after  a  church  had  been  de- 
4  cheated  to  him  on  the  very  fpot  where  he  was  martyred,  in 
4  regard  of  that  public  mark  of  veneration,  preferved  his 
4  Puzzuolo  from  deftructive  flames  and  earthquakes  during 
4  the  dreadful  inflammation  ofVefuvioin  1631,  being  un- 
4  willing  that  the  ground,  which  was  rendered  firm  and 
4  liable  by  hi$.  blood,  fhould  tremble  ;  or  that  a  place  deco- 
4  rated  with  the  laurels  of  his  triumph  over  death  fhould  be 
4  confumed  with  fire.  Dr.  Fr.  Martini  de  Leon  and  Car- 
4  denas,  &c.  in  gratitude  for  the  faint’s  protection,  erected 
4  this  monument  the  15th  of  October,  1647,  &c.’ 

4 

At  the  entrance  of  the  church,  on  the  left-hand,  is  a 
beautiful  altar  of  inlaid  work,  with  a  very  coftjy  tabernacle, 
in  which  lapis-lazuli  has  not  been  fpared.  On  the  high  altar 
the  beheading  of  St.  Januarius  is  extremely  well  painted. 
Puzzuolo,  antiently  Puteoli,  values  itfelf  as  having  beeti 
honoured  with  the  firfl  Chriltian  community  in  Italy  * 
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St.  Paul  *,  in  his  journey  to  Rome,  having  found  brethren 
there. 

The  harbour  of  Puzzuolo  is  very  commodious,  and  is  Harbour  of 
formed  bv  fourteen  piers,  or  pilaflers,  rifing  above  the  furface  t0'irtcen  P'* 
of  the  water,  which  were  anciently  joined  together  bv  arches.  fesjcrs  m  c 
The  nearefl  pilafler  on  the  Puzzuolo  fide  confifls  of  large 
blocks  of  that  fort  of  flone  called  piper  no,  but  faced  with 
brick-work  ;  and  the  interfaces  are  filled  up  with  a  very  hard 
mortar  or  cement,  which  is,  undoubtedly,  mixed  up  with 
Puzzuohmo ,  or  the  Puzzuolo  fand.  On  the  fides  of  thefe 
pilaflers  are  vafl  flones,  with  holes  in  them,  for  fattening 
fhips,  &c.  The  force  of  the  waves  is  very  much  broken 
againfl  thefe  piers;  and  many  judge  them  better  for  fe- 
curing  a  harbour  than  a  continuous  mole,  as  in  the  former 
the  accumulation  of  fand  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  the 
waves  wafhing  it  back  again  through  the  intervals  between 
the  pilaflers.  From  the  ruinous  arch-work  fome  have  bben 
induced  to  look  upon  thefe  pilaflers  as  the  remains  of  a  bridge; 
and  the  common  people  ufually  call  it  il  ponte  di  Caligola , 
as  if  it  were  the  ruins  of  the  bridge  built  by  that  emperor 
from  Puzzuolo  to  Bajae.  This  error,  which  Burnet  has 
given  into,  Suetonius  (in  vit.  Calig.  c.  19 .)  very  plainly  re¬ 
futes  ;  where  he  fays,  that  what  Caligula  built  was  no  more 
than  a  bridge  of  boats  covered  with  earth,  and  reaching  frogi 
Bajae  to  the  Puzzuolo  mole  ;  fo  that  the  piers  in  the  fea  be¬ 
fore  Puzzuolo  is  net  only  plainly  dittinguifhed  by  that  author 
from  the  moveable  bridge  of  Caligula,  but  he  has  likewife 
called  it  by  the  name  of  moles,  which  is  even  now  applied  to 
any  congeries  of  rocks  or  flone  that  ferves  for  the  fecurity  of 
an  harbour.  That  the  pilaflers  in  the  fea  before  Puzzuolo 
did  not  belong  to  a  bridge  is  likewife  apparent  from  hence, 
that  they  are  not  placed  in  a  llraight  line,  but  form  a  curve 
towards  the  north.  Laflly,  it  is  manifefl,  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  infeription  found  entire  in  the  fea,  near  this  place,  in  the 
year  1575,  that  the  above-mentioned  pilaflers  are  no  remains 
of  any  of  Caligula’s  follies  : 

*  A&s,  chap,  xxviii.  ver.  13,  14. 
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Imp .  Cafar.  Divi.  Hadriani.  Fil. 

Divi.  Frajani.  Parthici.  Nepos. 

Divi.  Nervte.  Pronepos.  T.  Aelius. 

Hadrianus.  Antoninus.  Aug .  Pius. 

Pont.  Max.  Trib.  Pot.  n.  Cos.  n. 

Defig.  m.  Opus  Pilar  um  VI.  * 

Now  what  necefiity  was  there  to  repair  (as  the  infcription 
intimates)  at  a  vaft  expence,  a  work  fo  far  from  being  of 
any  adequate  advantage,  that  it  only  kept  up  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  infamous  Caligula’s  madnefs.  This  firone  is 
at  prefent  fixed  over  the  gate  of  Puzzuolo,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  infcription  luperadded  to  it : 

Quern  lapidem  Antoninus  Imp.  ßatuerat ,  vetußas  dejecerat„ 
mare  atque  arena  obduxerant ,  Francifcus  Mur  Ulus  Regite  ClajJis 
Curator  Jua  impenja  eduPtam  Puteolanis  Jnunicipibus  pari  Jludto 
reßituit.  A.  D.  MDLXXV. 

‘  The  done  eredled  by  the  emperor  Antoninus  time  had 
c  thrown  down,  and  the  fea-water,  fand,  &c.  covered,  till 
1  Francefco  Murillo,  &c.  caufed  it,  at  his  own  expence,  to 
‘  be  removed  and  reftored  to  the  citizens  of  Puzzuolo  in  the 
‘  year  1575.’ 

Mr.  Addifon,  in  his  travels  through  Italy,  quotes  from 
Julius  Capitolinus,  in  vita  Antonini  Piiy  an  infcription,  in 
which  the  city  of  Puzzuolo  celebrates  this  emperor,  alledg¬ 
ing,  Quod  f up  er  ccetera  beneficia  ad  hujus  etiam  tut  el  am  portü^ 
Pilarum  viginti  molem  cum  fumptu  fornicum  feliquo  ex  cerario 
fuo  largitus  eß.  s  That,  befides  his  other  benefadfions,  he 
‘  likewife  bellowed  money  out  of  his  treafury  for  building  a 
e  mole  of  twenty  pilafters  with  arches,  for  the  fecurity  of 
c  this  harbour.  But  probably  Mr.  Addifon,  trailing  to  Sar- 
nelli’s  quotation,  has  afcribed  to  Capitolinus  what  is  not  to 
be  found  in  his  life  of  that  emperor.  This  lalf-mentioned 
author  only  fays,  that  Antoninus  Pius  alfilfed  feveral  cities 
with  money,  in  order  to  build  new  public  works,  or  to  re- 

*  Seneca,  Epß.  77,  likewife  calls  them  pita,  or  pilafters  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  defcription,  one  might  conveniently  walk  round  them,  and 
fee  all  the  fhips  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  haibour. 
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pair  fuch  as  had  fallen  to  decay  ;  and  this  is  all  that  can  be 
inferred  from  him  concerning  this  work  at  Puzzuolo. 

As  to  the  above-mentioned  infcriptio’n,  it  refts  only  on 
Pighi’s  credit  ;  who,  in  his  Hercules  Prqdicius ,  fays,  that  he 
found  here  the  following  inperfect  infcription,  which  had, 
probably,  belonged  to  a  triumphal  arch  : 

....  AESARL  D  IF  I  .... 

....  IIC  I,  NEE  On.  DIVE.  .  .  . 

....  ONINO  AFG.  PIO  .... 

....  OLONIA.  FLAFIA  .... 

....  VEER  CETERA  BEN  .... 

....  FS.  EIL  ARUM.  FIG . 

....  $FO.  ET.  MF  NIT  ION  .... 

Which  may  be  reftored  in  the  following  manner : 

Imp.  cAESARI.  DIF I.  Hadriani.  Filio.  Div'u  Trajani. 
EartHICI.  NEPOTL  DIFI.  Nervec.  Pron.  T  Ael.  Hadriano . 
AntONINO.  AFG.  PIO.  Pont.  Max.  Trib.  Pot.  Coff.  p.  p. 
coLONIA.  FLAFIA.  Aug.  Puteolanorum.  %ucd.  sFPER. 
CETERA.  BENeficia.  ad.  hnjus.  etiam.  tut  clam.  portFS. 
PILARFM.  FIG  inti,  molem.  cum.  fumptu.  fornicum.  reliFfiFO. 

ET.  MFJSLTION.  ex.  argrio.  fiio.  largitus.  fit. 

Formerly  the  pilafters  that  appeared  above  the  furface  of 
the  water  were  twenty-five  in  number  j  but  at  prefent  moil: 
of  them  do  not  appear  above  the  water,  and  fome  have  been 
totally  demolifhed  and  wafhed  away  by  the  agitation  of  the 
waves. 

The  fea  about  Puzzuolo  abounds  in  fifh,  efpeciallv  of  the  Caval’oMa- 
tefiaeeous  kind.  Piere  is  alfo  a  fifh  called  Cavallo  Marino, rino* 
which  is  not  quite  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  generally  dried 
for  keeping.  The  head  of  this  little  fifh  very  much  refem- 
bles  that  of  a  horfe  :  it  is  often  bruifed  with  vinegar  and 
honey,  and  applied  by  way  of  plaifter  to  the  part  bitten  by 
a  mad  dog  ;  and  the  women  ea£  them  to  procure  a  good  breafl 
of  milk,  and  likewife  apply  them  to  the  breail:  as  an  ano¬ 
dyne.  This  fp.ecies  of  fifh  is  alfo  found  on  the  other  fide  of 
Italy,  along  the  coafi:  of  the  Adriatic  ;  but  not  in  luch  abun¬ 
dance  as  they  are  here. 

The  road  on  the  right-hand,  by  the  Grotto  del  Cane  and 
Lago  Agnano,  is  not  the  neareft  way  from  the  grotto  cl  Pau- 
fiiypo  to  Puzzuolo,  but  that  which  turns  oft  on  the  left  to- 
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wards  the  fea,  and  runs  along  the  coaft  :  befides  it  is  broader 
and  pleafanter,  as  well  as  fhorter  than  the  other  road.  The 
barren  mountain  of  Olivano  lies  on  the  right-hand  of  this 
road,  and  it  is  with  a  pleaiing  furprize  a  traveller  fees  a  coun¬ 
try,  which  was  once  only  the  dreary  haunt  of  fea-fowls,  &c. 
fo  greatly  improved  with  a  road  extremely  commodious  for 

carriages  and  horfes.  The  aera  of  this  alteration  was  the 

©  ^  * 

year  1571,  which  i§  commemorated  in  an  infcription  eredted 
on  the  road. 

There  are  feveral  hot  baths  along  the  coaft,  impregnated 
with  alum,  copper,  and  iron.  On  a  lpot  about  five  hundred 
paces  from  Puzzuolo,  near  the  fea,  perfons  labouring  under 
the  gout  or  rheumatifm  are  laid  in  a  hole,  dug  in  the  ground 
for  that  purpofe,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  patient,  and 
about  two  feet  deep  ;  where  the  whole  body,  efpecially  the 
part  afFedled,  is  covered  with  the  fand  which  came  out  of 
the  hole,  and,  when  it  is  too  hot,  they  cool  it  by  pouring 
fome  fea-water  on  it.  This  method,  if  often  repeated,  fel- 
dom  fails  of  abating  the  violence,  if  not  totally  expelling  the 
difeafe. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  hitherto  defcribed  in  this  letter 
fhould  be  fee n  the  firft  day,  and  the  following  fhould  be  re- 
ferved  for  the  journey  to  Cuma,  and  the  other  neighbouring 
places.  Without  an  antiquarian  for  his  guide,  a  foreigner 
would  be  at  a  lofs  3  but  they  eafily  are  to  be  met  with  in 
thefe  parts.  The  firft  day  is  taken  up  with  the  grotto  of 
Paufilypo,  and  the  fecond  fpent  in  and  about  Puzzuolo.  The 
nfual  gratification  to  an  antiquarian  for  his  trouble  is  from  ten 
to  fifteen  carlini  *. 

Juft  without  Puzzuolo  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  ftruc- 
ture,  faid  to  be  the  villa  or  academia  Ciceroniana ,  where  the 
body  of  the  emperor  Adrian  was  depofited  till  the  fenate  of 
Rome  built  a  temple  at  Puzzuolo  for  his  interment  f.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  Hiß.  Nat,  lib.  xxxi.  c.  2,  this  feat,  remark¬ 
able  for  its  fine  portico  and  grove,  flood  near  the  fea,  be¬ 
twixt  Puzzuolo  and  the  Lago  d’Averno.  After  Cicero’s 
death  it  came  into  the  poflefiion  of  C.  Antiftius. 

At  prefent  this  celebrated  academia  is  converted  into  a  cow- 
houfe.  Not  far  from  it  aie  fome  of  the  ruins  of  an  old 
ftrudlure,  which  pafles  for  Lentulus’s  feat. 

'*  About  four  or  five  (hillings. 

j  Vid.  Aelius  S parti  anus  in  vita  Hadriani ,  ad  finem. 
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Gauri,  a  mountain  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  Juve-  Mount 
jial,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Galen,  and  Statius,  highly  cele-  Gauri. 
brated  for  its  wine,  is  at  prefent  a  barren  fpot,  and  called  il 
Monte  Barbaro  ;  but  whether  this  proceeds  from  the  dege¬ 
neracy  of  the  foil,  or  the  long  pofTeflion  of  the  Saracens,  is 
uncertain.  However,  the  Francifcans  have  a  convent  upon 
this  hill,  which  affords  a  glorious  profpedt.  The  vulgar 
here  are  poffefled  with  a  notion  that  immenfe  treafures  lie 
Buried  in  this  mountain  ;  but  guarded  by  evil  fpirits,  whofe 
favour  not  a  few  endeavour  to  procure  by  incantations,  Iffc. 

Diredtly  oppofite  to  il  Monte  Barbaro,  towards  the  weft,  11  Monle 
lies  il  Monte  Nuovo,  or  the  new  mountain,  which  rofe Nuovo* 
inftantaneouOy  in  the  night  between  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  of  September,  1538,  during  an  earthquake,  which 
cauied  a  terrible  devaftation  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
fubterraneous  fire,  after  making  a  wide  chafm  in  this  place, 
ejected  fuch  a  quantity  of  ftones,  allies,  fulphur,  and  fand, 
as  within  twenty-four  hours  formed  this  mountain;  the  per¬ 
pendicular  height  of  which  is  not  lefs  than  four  hundred  rods, 
and  the  circumference  is  three  Italian  miles.  Gieronimo 
Borgia,  who  faw  the  new  mountain  foon  after  its  firft  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  it,  dedicated  to  Paul  III, 
fays,  that  the  height  of  it  was  thirty fadia.  Several  fields, 
houfes,  cattle,  and  men  were  deftroyed  by  this  earthquake 
and  eruption  ;  and  even  the  fea  was  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  fulphur,  and  fuddenly  ebbed  away  above  two  hundred 
pares,  and  left  the  ftiore  covered  with  dead  fifh.  The  edge 
or  brink  of  the  original  chafm  is  ftill  to  be  difeerned  on  the 
mountain,  though  it  be  almoft  filled  up;  and  its  circuit 
could  not  be  lefs  than  an  Italian  mile.  No  fire,  fand,  or 
{lone,  is  known  to  have  been  ejected  fmee  the  firft  formation 
of  the  mountain.  Gaffcndi  in  his  Phyfeta ,  fett.  iii.  membr.  i. 
lib.  i.  c.  6.  p.  50.  Oper.  tcm.  ii,  thinks  it  to  have  been  the 
effects  of  an  earthquake  :  his  words  are  as  follows  : 

Mirabilius  videri  poteß ,  enafei  ex  eppofto  non  modo  in  conti¬ 
nent!  bus  monies ,  fed  etiam  in  medio  mart  infulas.  Nam  de  men - 
iibus  quidem  facit  fidem  P  FT EG  LA Nb  S  ILLE ,  qv.em  Simon 
Portius  ita  defer i bit,  ut  fuerit  una  notte  ad  plus  quam  M.  PaJ- 
fuum  altitudinem  ex  pumicibus  cinenbufque  congeflus ,  id  nempe 
jub  finem  Septcmbris  anno  Ai.  D.  XXX Pill. 

‘  It  may  feem  ftill  more  wonderful,  that  not  only  moun- 
e  tains  fnoot  up  in  the  continent,  but  even  iflands  in  the 
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4  middle  of  the  fea.  As  to  mountains,  nothing  can  be  more 
4  notorious  than  that  of  Puzzuolo,  which,  according  to 
4  Simon  Portio’s  account  of  it,  was,  in  one  night,  towards 
4  the  end  of  September  1538,  formed  by  a  congeries  of 
4  pumice-flones  and  afhes  to  the  height  of  above  a  thoufand 
f  paces.’ 

But,  though  this  alteration  happened  at  the  time  of  an 
earthquake,  it  was  not  caufed  by  it ;  earthquakes  indeed  often 
overturn  mountains,  but  never  produce  any  ;  to  do  this,  the 
eruption  of  a  volcano  is  required.  The  paiTage  in  Gaflendi, 
quoted  above,  led  Bernier  in  his  Abrege  de  ia  Philosophie  de  Gcj- 
jendiy  tom.  v.  p.  127.  edit,  de  Lion  1684,  into  a  very  plea- 
fant  miflake,  where,  of  Puteolanus  [  fcilicet  mons  *]  he  makes 
an  author.  Such  errors,  however  ridiculous,  are  not  un¬ 
common  in  many  authors.  Coifreteau,  in  book  iii.  chap, 
xviii.  of  his  tranflation  of  L.  Fionas,  makes  the  city  of  Cor- 
flnium  a  general  of  that  name.  Antony  Pinet,  in  his  French 
tranflation  of  Pliny,  by  a  ffrange  metamorphofis  converts  two 
kinds  of  marble,  one  of  which  was  called  lapis  Numidicus 9 
and  the  other  Sinandicus ,  into  two  cavaliers.  The  French 
tranflator  of  Bongar’s  letters  miflakes  the  Altorff  academy 
for  one  rnonfieur  Altorff ;  whereas  he  might  eafily  have  been 
better  informed  from  Thuanus.  Ludovicus  ä  Santo  Ca- 
rolo  in  his  Bibliotheca  Poniificia ,  publifhed  at  Lyons  in  1643, 
takes  Arti  cuius  Smalcaldicus  to  be  a  Lutheran  author  fup- 
pofed  to  have  written  againff  the  power  and  fupremacy  of 
the  pope.  Du  Fer,  the  famous  French  geographer,  has  tranf- 
jated  Dcferta  Loca  in  Witzen’s  map  of  Tartary  by  Deferts 
des  Loques.  A  like  fagacity  gave  its  origin  to  the  ifland  of 
Uipiam  in  fome  French  maps  of  America;  the  geographers 
miffaking  the  words  of  our  hiflorian,  Gallis  detedia  infula  uf- 
piam  in  A?nerica.  The  learned  Menken  himfelf,  in  his  pre¬ 
face  to  his  ingenious  book  de  Charlataneria  Eruditcrum ,  men¬ 
tions  Bayle’s  Calendarium  Carlananum  as  a  fatire  levelled 
againfl  quackery,  in  French  Gharlatanerie  ;  whereas  it  owes 
its  name  to  Carla,  a  little  town  in  the  county  of  Foix,  which 
was  Bayle’s  native  place.  How  often  foreigners  confound 
the  dutchy  of  Wurtemberg  with  the  town  of  Wittemberg  in 
the  electorate  of  Saxony  is  fufhciently  known.  Mallet  places 
the  county  of  Reals  in  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenberg.  Ma- 

*  The  author  fays,  Terra  Motus ,  whereas  mons  is  the  word  tin¬ 
ker  flood. 
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dameScuderi  brings  in  a  Turkifh  bafhaw  embarking  at  Con- 
Ilantinople,  in  order  to  fail  to  the  Cafpian  fea  within  twenty 
days.  Madame  de  Montmorency,  in  the  year  1672,  in¬ 
forms  count  Buffy  Rabutin,  that  the  Brandenburg  forces 
were  obliged  to  retreat;  the  Turks  having  made  an  irrup¬ 
tion  into  the  duchy  of  Pruflia,  and  taken  Kaminieck 

But  to  return  to  my  fubject.  It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  Lacus  Lu- 
jhat  by  the  eruption  of  this  new  mountain,  befides  the  de-  crmas'- 
Urudlion  of  the  fuburbs  and  the  hofpital  of  I'ripergola  f, 
the  greateh  part  alfo  of  the  Lago  Lucrino,  or  Lucrine  lake, 
was  filled  up,  fo  that  at  prefent  it  has  fcarce  any  water ; 
whereas  among  the  ancients  it  was  in  great  repute  for  its 
fifh,  efpecially  oyfters  J.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hiß .  lib.  ix.  c.  8. 

Solinus ,  cap.  17.  and  others,  relate  a  remarkable  ftory  of  a 
dolphin,  which  in  Auguftus’s  time  appeared  in  the  Lucrine  Tame  doh 
Jake,  and  was  made  fo  tame  by  a  boy,  that  he  would  fit  upon  Phin* 
him,  and  ufed  frequently  to  crofs  the  lake  on  the  dolphin’s 
back  from  Bajae  to  Puteoli.  Auguftus,  according  to  Sueto¬ 
nius,  by  means  of  a  canal,  joined  the  Averno  and  Lucrine 
lakes  with  the  Tyrrhene  fea,  and  made  the  Portus  Julius 
near  Bajae  (employing  twenty  thoufand  men  in  thefe  works  ||) 
which  are  thus  celebrated  by  Virgil  ; 

*  Lettres  de  Bujjfy,  tom.  ii.  p.  325.  What  is  ftill  more  extraordinary, 
in  the  year  1683,  the  grand  vizier  loudly  complained  to  the  French  am- 
bafTador  at  the  Porte,  that  France  had  given  the  Poles  free  paflage 
through  their  country  to  facilitate  their  junffion  with  the  Imperialifts. 

f  On  a  difpute  betwixt  the  city  of  Puzzuolo  and  the  Cala  Santa  della 
Annunciata,  about  rebuilding  this  hofpital  a  great  number  of  eye-witnefles 
were  heard  concerning  the  particulars  of  the  eruption  of  Monte  Nuovo  in 
1538,  which  ferved  to  put  the  fa£!  itfelf  beyond  all  doubt.  Thefe  records 
are  to  be  found  in  the  epifcopal  archives  at  Puzzuolo. 
f  Senec.  Lpß.  lxxviii.  Horat.  Lpod.  Od.  2. 

•»  t 

Non  me  Lucrina  jwverint  conchylia. 

<  Not  Lucrine  oyfters  would  my  palate  pleafe.’ 

Elm.  H'ß.  Nat.  lib.  ix.  c.  54.  Sergius  Oraia  -  -  primus  optimum  fapo - 
rem  oßre'is  Lucrinis  adjudicmuit,  ‘  Sergius  Orata  wa  the  frit  who  -iiftin- 
*  guifhed  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  oyfters  uf  the  L\  •■me  •  . 

||  In  Vit.  Oe/a-v.  cap.  16.  <viginti  jevvorum  mW w us  msmumijfis  ad  re - 
mum  datis  porfirm  Julnrm  apud  Bajas}  immijjo  in  Liu. ;  -uim  &  A--jemum  La- 
cunt  mari,  cffecit . 
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Lago  Aver 
no. 


An  memorem  portus ,  Lucrinoque  addita  clauftra  : 

Atque  indignatum  ?nagnis  ßrldoribus  ccquor , 

Julia  qua  ponto  huge  fonat  unda  refufo , 

Tyrrhenifque  fretis  immittitur  aßus  Avernls  ! 

Virg.  Georg,  lib.  ii.  v.  161. 

I  4 

c  Or  fhall  I  praife  thy  ports,  or  mention  make 
*  Of  the  vaft  mound  that  binds  the  Lucrine  lake, 

‘  Or  the  difdainful  fea  that,  {hut  from  thence, 

‘  Roars  round  the  ftru&ure  and  invades  the  fence. 
c  There,  where  fecure,  the  Julian  waters  glide, 
c  Or  where  Avernus’  jaws  admit  the  Tyrrhene  tide.’ 

Dryden. 

Some  think  that  thefe  lines  intimate,  that  Auguflus  only 
contracted  the  paffage  and  checked  the  influx  of  the  fea  into 
the  Lucrine  lake,  in  order  to  put  a  Hop  to  the  damages  which 
the  fifhery  fuffered  from  its  impetuofity.  The  great  change 
which  happened  in  this  neighbourhood  in  1538,  and  by 
which  the  Monte  Nuovo  was  produced,  has  alfo  choaked  up 
this  canal  ;  fo  that  at  prefent  the  lake  is  feparated  from  the 
fea  by  a  flip  of  land  fifty  or  fixty  paces  in  breadth. 

The  way  to  Cuma  lies  betwixt  Monte  Barbaro  and  Monte 
Nuovo,  the  former  being  on  the  right,  and  the  latter  on 
the  left  hand.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  Lucrine  lake,  on 
the  left-hand,  is  the  Lago  Averno,  which?  like  the  moun¬ 
tain  Gauri,  is  exceedingly  altered,  but  much  for  the  better. 
According  to  ancient  hiflorians,  rio  fifh  could  live  in  this 
lake  ;  and  its  noxious  vapours  afeended  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  birds  flying  over  it  dropt  down  dead.  Hence  it  is  faid 
to  have  been  called  «ogvo?.  Lucret.  lib .  vi.  fpeaks  thus 
of  it : 

Principle ,  quod  Averna  vacant,  non  nennen  id  abs  re 
Impoßtum  cß  ;  qm  a  Junt  avibus  ccntraria  cun  oils  *. 

*  See  Silius  Ital.  lib.  xii.  Pliny  and  Varro.  That  nothing  of  this  kind 
is  now  feen  at  Averno,  is  no  proof  that  it  never  was  fo,  as  the  fulphuieous 
or  other  noxious  effluvia  which  produced  fuch  clfefts  in  this  Jake  may  by 
earthquakes  or  other  accidents  have  been  oblirufted. 
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c  Next  of  Averno  fung,  and  whence  the  name, 

4  And  whence  the  rage  and  hurtful  nature  came; 
c  So  call'd,  becaufe  the  birds  that  cut  the  f Icy, 

4  If  o’er  thofe  places  they  but  chance  to  fly 
6  By  noxious  fleams  opprelVd,  fall  down  and  die/ 

Creech. 

'  This  lake  is  at  prefent  flocked  with  variety  of  good  fifh, 
and  the  birds  not  only  fly  over  it  unhurt,  but  wild  ducks  and 
other  aquatic  fowls  are  to  be  feen  upon  it  ;  and  the  adjacent 
vine-yards  produce  a  very  good  fort  of  wine.  Servius  (ad 
JEneld.  iii.  v.  442. )  afcribes  the  noxious  air  about  this  lake 
in  ancient  times  to  the  thick  and  lofty  woods  tha*  then  fur- 
rounded  it,  which  hindered  the  difperfion  of  the  effluvia  ; 
adding,  ?hat,  Auguftus  having  ordered  the  wood  to  be  cut 
down  and  extirpated,  the  country  foon  put  on  a  chearful  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  lake  in  fome  places  is  a  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  deep.  Boccacio  *  tells  us,  that  about  three  hundred 
vears  ago  its  water  fuddenly  became  lo  vitiated,  polflbly 
from  the  burfting  of  a  vein  of  lulphur,  &c.  that  moil  of  the 
fifhes  in  it  died.  As  ior  the  ruinous  temple  of  Mercury  and 
Neptune  near  the  fea,  and  alfo  the  entrance  into  the  flbyl’s 
cave,  which  lies  on  the  other  fide,  I  fhall  take  notice  of  them 
in  the  fequel,  as  it  is  mofl  convenient  to  vilit  them  in  return¬ 
ing  from  Bajae. 

Nero  was  for  making  a  broad  and  navigable  canal  from 
the  lake  Averno  to  Oflia,  of  which  fome  traces  are  flill  re¬ 
maining  ;  but  it  was  never  Hnifhed  f . 

Betwixt  Averno  and  the  city  of  Cuma  is  to  be  feen  a  part  Arco  Felice, 
of  the  Via  Appia,  where  two  hills  are  joined  by  means  ol  a 
noble  arch  called  Arco  Felice,  built  with  large  bricks  ;  its 
height  is  feventy,  and  its  breadth  fifty-five  feet ;  the  paflage 
under  it  is  twenty  feet  four  inches. 

After  palTing  the  Arco  Felice,  a  narrow  way  leads  to  the  The  giant’s 
remains  of  a  temple,  which,  as  the  deity  t®  whom  it  wastemPlc- 

•1 

*  In  his  book  de  Lacubus. 

-j-  Sue  ton.  in  <vit.  Neron.  031.  Inchoanjit  -  -  -  fcffam  ab  Averno  Oßiam 
ufque ,  ut  navibus  nec  tarnen  mart  iretur,  Inngitudine  per  centum  Jexuginta 
rnillia  :  latitudinh,  qua  contraria  (juinqueremes  commearent.  ‘  He  began 

*  a  canal  from  Averno  to  Oltia  for  a  convenient  water- paffage  betwixt 

*  thofe  places,  without  going  by  fea,  a  hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  length, 

‘  and  of  a  breadth  fufficient  for  gallies  with  five  branches  of  oars  to  pals  by 
‘  one  another.*  Vide 'Tacit.  Annul,  xv.  c.  42.  PI  in.  kb.  xiv. 
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confecrated  is  not  known,  is  called  il  Tempio  del  Gigantei 
The  arched  roof  of  it  is  divided  into  fmall  fquare  compart¬ 
ments,  likethofein  the  temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  and  plates 
of  gold  or  filver,  and  other  ornaments,  feem  to  have  been 
once  fixed  in  them.  This  temple  is  thirty palmi  in  length, 
above  thirty  in  breadth,  and  about  forty  in  height.  The 
colofliis  which  hands  at  Naples,  not  far  from  the  Darfena, 
called  il  Gigante  di  Palazzo,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Jupiter 
Terminalis,  is  faid  to  have  been  dug  up  near  the  front  of 
this  temple. 

Not  far  from  this  temple,  on  the  left-hand,  is  an  ancient 
edifice  ninety-fix  palmi  in  length,  and  twenty-fix  in  breadth, 
with  an  aperture  in  the  roof  to  admit  the  light,  which,  from 
the  many  niches  in  the  Tides,  where  probably  the  urns  with 
the  afhes  of  the  dead  were  Tet,  is  looked  upon  to  h^ve  been  a 
pagan  fculpture. 

This  country  affords  feveral  other  remains  of  antiquity 
worth  a  traveller’s  notice  ;  among  which  the  antique  ftatues, 
which  contribute  fo  much  to  the  grandeur  of  the  yet-unfi- 
nifhed  univerfity  at  Naples,  are  to  be  reckoned. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cuma,  with  its 
magnificent  temple  of  Apollo,  wras  fituated  on  a  hill  which 
afforded  a  beautiful  and  extenfive  profpeeff.  This  city,  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  the  times  of  the  ancient  Romans,  is  now  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ruins  *. 

The  country  ftill  retains  a  luxuriant  fertility,  efpecially 
towards  Torre  di  Patria,  where  it  produces  abundance  of  fig- 
trees  of  an  uncommon  fize.  The  name  of  di  Patria  applied  to 
this  tower,  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  fecond  word  in  the 
following  line,  which  Scipio  Africanus  ordered  to  be  put 
upon  his  monument : 


Ingrata  Patria ,  ne  qnidem  ojja  mea  babes. 

*  Ungrateful  Rome,  thou  doff  not  poffefs  fo  much  as  my  bones.’ 

*  That  it  was  a  very  populous  city  in  Lucan’s  time,  appears  from  the 
following  paffage  in  that  poet  : 

■  ■  Acidalia  qua  condidit  Mite  inuros 
Euboicam  referens  faecuiida  Neapolis  urbern . 

‘  Where  the  fam’d  walls  of  fruitful  Naples  lie, 

‘  That  may  for  multitudes  with  Cumae  vie.’ 

>  ’  # 
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This  place  was  anciently  called  Lintcrnum  ;  and,  when  it 
was  befieged  by  the  Vandals  in  455,  this  tower  was  built  on 
the  fpot  where  flood  the  great  Scipio’s  tomb ;  and  the  word 
patria  being  all  that  was  then  legible  on  the  monument,  gave 
name  to  the  new  tower. 

Near  the  city  of  Cuma  is  a  very  large  refervoir,  with  a  Refervoir. 
lofty  arch  over  it,  in  which  are  feveral  apertures,  like  wTells, 
for  drawing  out  the  water.  It  is  built  of  free-flone,  and  at 
prefent  is  quite  empty.  As  far  as  can  be  conjectured  from 
the  found  caufed  by  {tamping  with  the  foot  againft  the  bot¬ 
tom,  there  is  another  cavity  under  it. 

On  the  oppofite  fide,  towards  the  fea-coaft,  is  the  en-  Sibyl’s  care, 
trance  of  a  cave,  laid  formerly  to  have  been  the  abode  of  the 
Cumsean  Sibyl.  If  the  antiquarians  may  be  credited,  this 
cave  extends  three  Italian  miles  in  length  to  the  Lago  Aver- 
no,  where  it  has  another  entrance ;  but  in  feveral  parts  the 
paffages  have  been  ruined  ;  and  at  the  entrance  near  Cuma 
there  is  no  poflibility  of  advancing  in  it  above  two  hundred 
paces.  This  part  of  it  is  cut  out  of  a  rock,  and  of  a  confi- 
derable  height  and  breadth.  A  few  years  ago  the  imperial 
general  W ezel  caufed  an  aperture  with  one-and-fifty  fleps  to 
be  cut  in  the  fide  cf  the  cave,  for  the  conveniency  of  coming 
out  of  it  y  but  thepeafants  have  fince  flopped  it  up. 

Betwixt  Cuma  and  Mifeno  lies  the  lake  Acheron,  or  Pa-  Acheron, 
lus  Acherufia,  fo  well  known  among  the  ancients  ;  and  from 
its  back  water  it  is,  by  Virgil,  termed  tenebrofa  pains ,  i.  e. 

4  the  gloomy  lake.’  Its  name  of  Acheron  fome  derive  fr^ni 
the  Greek  dnv  i.  e.  4  without  joy.’  For  the  increaie 

of  its  fifhery,  a  canal  has  been  made  from  the  main  lea  into 
this  lake  ;  by  which  means  the  waters  of  it  have  been  greatly 
mended,  and  rendered  fitter  for  fifh  to  live  in.  Mold  of  the 
fifhermen  live  upon  a  little  i Band  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  ; 
but  the  fifh  they  catch  are  moltiy  eels  and  barbels,  fn  the 
fummer  great  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  are  mellowed 
here,  which  brings  in  to  the  Neapolitan  hofpital  of  the  An- 
nunciata,  to  which  it  belongs,  a  yearly  income  ol  eight  or 
nine  hundred  feudi ,  the  fum  for  which  it  is  ufually  farmed. 

At  prefent  it  is  generally  called  Lago  della  Coiuccia,  or  del 
Fufaro. 

In  thefe  parts,  as  our  antiquaries  told  us,  Servilius  Va-  Serviliu.Va. 
tia,  who,  under  the  tyrannical  reign  of  Tiberius,  retired tia  s  !eAC' 
from  court  and  bufinefs,  had  a  feat ;  in  the  ruins  of  which 
were  found  feveral  good  infcrip'tions,  which  Capaccio  has 

preferved. 
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preferved.  Among  others,  he  gives  us  the  following 
fragment : 

Hie  eß  pofita  Albäcia  Blefilla 
-  -  -  pari  fine  exemplo  Fcemina 
Fpute  vixit  annos  XXX.  M.  V.  D.  XIX. 

Dulcijfimicz  conjugi  fecit  -  -  - 

c  Here  lies  Albacia  Blefilla - a  woman  without  ah 

c  equal ;  who  lived  thirty  years,  five  rhonths,  and  nineteen 
‘  days.  Ereded  to  his  entirely-beloved  fpoufe  -  -  -’ 

Under  the  calamities  of  Tiberius's  intolerable  reign,  Vatia; 
on  account  of  the  retirement  he  had  chofen,  was  cried  up  as 
the  happieft  of  the  Romans  ;  fo  that  it  was  a  common  lay¬ 
ing,  O  Vatia ,  folus  feis  vivere  ;’  O  Vatia,  thou  alone  knoweff 
*  how  to  live.’  But  Seneca  feems  to  have  been  of  another 
mind ;  for  he  fays,  in  his  fifty-fifth  epiftle  :  At  ille  latere 
feiebat ,  ?ion  vivere.  -  -  -  Nunqua?n  aliter  hanc  villam  Vatia  vivo 
preeteribam ,  quam  ut  dicer  cm  :  Vatia  hie  fit  us  efi.  4  But  he 
‘  knew  how  to  lie  buried  in  retirement,  rather  than  how  to 

c  live. - I  never  ufed  to  pafs  by  his  houfe,  whilft  Vatia 

c  was  alive,  without  faying,  Here  lies  Vatia 

According  to  Seneca’s  account,  which  is  the  only  one  ex¬ 
tant,  Vatia’s  feat  could  not  ffand  on  this  fpot;  but  mull 
have  been  much  nearer  Baiae,  towards  the  weft  :  Occurrit  Fa- 
vonio  &  ilium  adeo  excipit ,  ut  Bajis  neget.  c  It  faces  Favonius, 
c  fo  as  to  intercept  it  from  Baiae.’  Now  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  c.  47, 
fays,  that  Favonius  blows  from  the  occafu  equinodlialij  or  weft: 
point.  However  Seneca,  on  account  of  its  advantageous 
fttuation,  honours  Vatia’s  feat  fo  far,  as  to  call  it  villa  to- 
tius  anni,  or  a  pleafant  retreat  for  all  the  year  ;  whereas  per- 
fons  of  quality  among  the  Romans  had  different  feats  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  feafons  :  for  they  reforted  to  Baiae 
only  in  the  cold  months,  or  the  fpring ;  but  their  fummer 
retreats  were  at  Tivoli  and  Frelcati. 

Pifo’s baths.  From  this  place,  a  narrow  road  among  rocks,  and  over 

a  fteep  eminence  where  a  continual  guard  is  kept,  leads  to 
the  ruins  of  Lucius  Pifo’s  warm  baths  ;  or  according  to 
others  (though,  I  think,  not  with  fufffeient  grounds,  of  a 
Bayiof  Baiae.  temple  of  Diana;  and  from  thence  to  the  delightful  bay  of 
Bake.  In  this  bay,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  the 
fhips  ride  in  perfed  fafety.  On  the  fea-fhore,  facing  Baiae, 

is 
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is  an  ancient  temple  of  Mercury  *,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  Pantheon  in  miniature  ;  for  it  is  not  above  twen- 
ty-five  common  paces  in  diameter.  It  is  quite  round,  with 
an  aperture  in  the  center  of  the  roof  for  the  admiflion  of 
light :  two  perfons  diredflv  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  whif- 
pering  dole  to  the  wall,  may  converfe  with  each  other,  without 
being  over- heard  by  the  company  in  the  middle.  Befides 
the  round  aperture  at  the  top,  this  temple  has  four  windows. 

The  pavement  at  the  entrance  lies  a  foot  under  water,  and 
moll  of  it  is  either  overflowed,  or  covered  with  rubbifh }  there 
is  alfo  a  large  crack  or  fiflTure  in  the  cupola. 

Not  far  from  this  temple,  and  nearer  Baiae,  is  an  odfan- 
gular  flhell  of  a  temple  of  Venus,  which  is  feven  palmi  thick.  Temple  of 
with  eight  large  window's,  and  its  inw'ard  circuit  is  feventy-  Venus* 
three  paces. 

Behind  this  temple  is  a  dark  apartment  hewn  in  a  rock,  La  Stanza  di 
called  la  Stanza  di  Fenere,  or  Venus’s  apartment,  the  roofVencre* 
of  w'hich  is  embellifhed  with  baflTo-relievo’s.  Thefe  pieces 
reprefent  nothing  obfeene  or  immodeft,  but  only  mythologi¬ 
cal  flories  and  emblems,  as  a  man  purfuing  a  woman,  a  Cu¬ 
pid,  feveral  fwans,  filhes,  feftoons,  &c.  The  marquis  de 
Cellcmare-has  ftript  this  place  of  fome  of  its  befl:  pieces,  and 
a  Centaur  has  been  carried  from  hence  to  France  ;  all  thefe 
hatues  will  be  totally  disfigured  with  the  fmoke  of  the  flam¬ 
beaux  which  are  necefiarily  ufed  in  fuch  dark  recefles.  In  a 
fide  chamber,  to  which  one  muft  creep  through  a  hole,  is 
the  figure  of  a  tree  formed  by  a  kind  of  fpar  ;  but  by  fome  er- 
roneoufly  fuppofed  to  be  a  petrified  vegetable.  This  Stanza 

Idi  Fenere  lies  betwixt  the  above-mentioned  temples  of  Venus 
and  Mercury. 

The  voluptuous  and  licentious  manners  of  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  country  are  fufficiently  known  by  the  de- 
feriptions  given  of  them  by  Martial,  Horace,  and  others  f. 

The 

*  This  temple  is  alfo  called  Truglio,  from  trullus ,  or  trulhtm,  which 
fignifies  any  building  with  a  circular  roof,  as  may  be  feen,  p.  14.6.  Geßis 
lnnocentii  III.  Pontif.  For  fuch  an  apartment  in  the  imperial  palace  at 
Conftantinople,  in  which  a  council  of  the  clergy  was  held,  is  known  in 
hiftoryby  the  appellation  of  Synodus  Trullana ,  or  in'  Trullo. 

f  Seneca,  epiß.  li,  deferibes  it  as  Regionen: ,  quant  ßp.piens  vir ,  cut  ad 

fapientiam  tendens  declinet ,  tanquam  alienam  bonis  moribus - Eidere  ebne: 

per  litora  errant  es,  commc(fationes  nasvigantium ,  &  fympkoniarum  can  - 
tibus  perßrepentes  lacus ,  &  aha,  qua  velui  Joint  a  legibus  luxuria ,  non  tun- 
turn  peccat ,  Jed  public et,  quid  necejße  eß?  -  -  -  Effccminat  antmos  wnceniias 
n.mia  :  nt  c  dubiy  aliquid  ad  corrumpendum  vigor  em  poteß  regio.  ‘  A  coun- 
Vol.  III.  L  *  try 
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The  monuments  füll  remaining  diffidently  (hew  the  ancient 
fplendor  and  delightfulnefs  of  the  coaft  round  this  bay*  where 
there  is  now  fcarce  a  Tingle  houfe  to  be  feen.  It  muft  have 
once  extended  itfelf  confiderably  farther  into  the  Tea,  fince 
from  Baiae  all  along  to  the  Promontorium  Penat^e,  in  clear 
füll  weather,  one  may  difcern  under  the  water  a  large  paved 
road,  and  the  remains  of  feveral  magnificent  buildings,  with 
grand  portico’s,  &c.  As  for  the  city  of  Baiae,  which  flood 
on  this  coaff,  there  is  not  the  leaf!  remains  to  be  feen  of  it. 
The  fort  lately  built  here  is  called  Baia,  and  hands  upon  a 
rock  ;  but  the  air  of  it  is  fo  unwholefome,  that  the  governor 
takes  care  every  night  to  lie  at  Puzzuolo.  Sometimes  pri- 
l'oners  are  brought  to  the  fort  of  Baia,  which  is  more  dread¬ 
ed  than  any  other  prifon  in  Italy. 

After  paffing  a  precipice  that  projeds  over  the  fea,  you  de- 
fcend  again  to  the  fhore  ;  where  tne  remains  of  Hortenfius’s 
villa  are  to  be  feen.  This  celebrated  orator  Cicero  jeftingly 
calls  Tiiton,  becaufe  he  had  accuflomed  the  fifhes  in  his 
ponds  at  this  villa  y  to  come  at  his  call,  and  fed  them  with  his 
own  hand. 

Near  Hortenfius’s  villa  is  fhewn  an  ancient  ruin,  faid  to 
have  been  the  monument  of  Agrippina,  who  was  put  to  death 
by  Nero,  her  own  Ton.  Within  it,  on  the  left-hand,  is  an 
apartment,  to  which  one  afcends  by  a  ladder,  where  are  fe¬ 
veral  relievo’s  of  plafler,  reprefenting  a  fphynx,  a  griffin,  and 
other  imaginary  animals.  A  figure  of  a  woman  about  two 
feet  high  to  be  feen  here,  paffes  for  Agrippina  herfelf ;  and 
adjoining  to  this  is  a  fmaller  apartment,  where  the  antiqua¬ 
rians  fay  that  her  remains  were  depofited  :  but  with  what 
truth,  or  even  probability,  is  not  cafily  determined.  For 
Tacitus,  annal.  xiv.  c.  9,  affirms,  that,  even  after  the  death 


*  try  which  a  man  of  any  wifdom  or  prudence  would  avoid,  as  the  bane 
‘  of  virtue,  and  deftru&ive  of  good  morals.  -  -  -  Where  is  the  neceflity 

*  or  pleafure  of  feeing  drunken  people  reding  along  the  fhore,  or  the  lake, 
<  echoing  with  effeminate  mufic,  with  the  noife  of  riotous  perfons  failing 
«  on  it,  and  other  diforders  of  an  unbridled  luxury,  where  they  are  fo  far 

*  from  having  any  fenfe  of  fhame,  that  they  publifh  their  own  infamv  ? 
«  -  -  -  Luxuriancy  of  foil  effeminates  the  mind,  and  the  climate  unque- 

*  ftionably  conduces  fomething  to  relax  the  vigour  of  the  mind  and  body.’ 
Propertius  calls  the  coalt  of  Baia?, 

Littora  quafuerant  caßis  inmica  fuellis. 

\ 

— . .  c  A  licentious  place 

‘  To  chafte  and  modelt  virgins  dangerous/ 
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of  her  unnatural  Ton,  the  tomb  of  Agrippina  confifted  only  of 
an  heap  of  earth  thrown  together,  betwixt  Mifehum  and  a 
villa  of  Julius  Caefar.  That  this  unfortunate  princefs  had  a 
feat  in  this  neighbourhood  is  unqueftionable,  as  appears  from 
Tacitus  ;  but  the  fame  writer  points  out  its  fituation  nearer 
the  Lucrine  lake. 

Betwixt  Baiae  and  Cape  Mifeno  are  likewife  feveral  other 
remafns  of  antiquity  ;  but  the  explanations  of  them  are  moft- 
ly  grounded  upon  uncertain  conjectures.  Amongft  other 
pieces  there  has  been  dug  up  hereabouts  the  ftatue  of  Venus, 
twice  as  big  as  the  life,  holding  a  globe  in  one  hand,  and 
three  golden  apples  in  the  other;  from  whence  fome  anti¬ 
quarians  conclude,  that  Venus  Genetrix  muft  have  had  a 
temple  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  and,  as  Julius  Caefar  had  a 
country  feat  near  Baiae  *,  others  ftdl  farther  alledge,  that  he 
founded  and  built  this  temple. 

On  this  coaft  there  is  likewife  an  ancient  temple  called  Boalia,  a 
Boaula,  or  Boalia,  afcribed  to  Hercules,  who,  according  to 
the  ancient  fable,  brought  fafe  hither  the  oxen  which  he  had 
Bolen  in  Spain.  Even  now  a  fmail  diftriCt  here  bears  the 
name  of  Baulo,  or  Baula,  concerning  which  Silius  Itali- 
cus  lays  : 

-  -  Hcrculeos  videt  ipfo  littore  Baulos.  Lib.  xii, 

4  Herculean  Bauli  founded  on  that  fliore 
4  He  view’d.’ 

The  antiquarians  are  at  a  lofs  where  to  look  for  Bauli, 
or  the  villa  whither  Nero  conducted  his  mother,  after  her 
coming  from  Antium.  According  to  Tacitus  it  muft  have 
ftood  betwixt  cape  Mifeno  and  the  Lago  Bajano.  Thofe 
who  diftinguifh  it  from  Hortenfius’s  villa  are  miftaken,  and 
refuted  by  the  fallowing  lines  of  Symmachus,  who  himfelf 
was  afterwards  the  pofleftbr  of  that  villa  : 

*  According  to  Seneca,  epß-  51 ,  where  he  alfo  mentions  the  feats  of 
Marius  and  Cn.  Pompeius  on  this  coalf,  and  approves  of  their  choice  of 
fuch  a  delicious  country,  faying,  Thefe  heroes,  according  to  their  art  of 
war,  had  built  their  manfions,  like  watch-towers,  on  the  tops  of  moun¬ 
tains.  Vide  Laat.  Anncd.  xiv.  c.  9. 
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Hue  Dens  Alcides  ftabidanda  armenta  cos  git 
Eruta  Geryonis  de  lare  tergemini , 
hide  rcccns  retas  corrupta  Boaulia  Bau!os 
Nuncupate  occulto  nominis  indicio. 

A  Divo  od  p'roceres  dominos  fortuna  cucurrit , 

Fama  loci  objeuros  ne  pateretur  heros , 

I lane  celebravit ,  opum  felix  Hortenfms ,  aulctm , 

Contra  Arpinatem  qui ßetit  eloquio. 

4  Hither  the  god  Hercules  drove  the  oxen  he  had  ftolen 
'  from  the  triple  Geryon,  tobe  kept  in  ftalls.  From  thence 
4  modern  ages,  being  ignorant  of  the  derivation  of  the  name, 

4  have  erroneoufly  called  Boaulia  Bauli.  From  the  god  it 
4  defeended  to  illuftrious  princes,  left  the  fame  of  the  place 
4  ihould  fuffer  from  obfeure  pofleffors;  for  the  powerful  Hor- 
4  tenfius,  who  {food  in  competition  with  Cicero  for  eloquence, 

4  made  this  feat  famous.’ 

Elyfian*  That  the  Elyfian-fields  extend  themfelves  towards  the 
}jcids*  Dead-Sea,  is  taken  for  granted  but,  as  for  the  exact  fitua- 
tion,  fome  look  for  it  about  the  diftrict  of  Baula,  where  at 
prefent  ftands  a  mean  village ;  and  in  the  wall,  built  on  both 
jides  of  the  way,  are  feveral  cavities,  in  which  probably  fome 
urns  were  once  depofited.  Others  place  the  Elyfian-fields 
near  the  Mercato  del  Sabato,  as  it  is  called.  Others  again 
are  pofitive  that  the  Elyfian-fields  mult  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cuma.  All  thefe  fpots,  the  fertility  of 
the  foil  excepted,  which  produce  delicious  fruits  and  wine, 
exhibit  nothing  fo  beautiful  and  ftriking  as  to  deferve  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Elyfian-fields. 

II  Mercato  II  Mercato  del  Sabato  does  not  feem  to  have  been  a  mar- 
,dei  SabatOe  ket-place,  where  things  were  every  Saturday  expofed  to  falej 
but  rather  a  circus  for  public  fpedlacles,  exercifes,  &c. 

Mare  Mor-  The  Mare  Mortuum,  or  Dead-Sea,  has  a  communication 
tuum.  with  the  fea  by  afmall  canal,  in  which  are  feveral  wire  nets, 
OV.  to  prevent  the  fifh,  with  which  it  abounds,  from  return¬ 
ing  to  the  fea.  This  lake  belongs  to  a  private  perfon,  who 
farms  it  for  five  or  fix  hundred  feudi  a  year. 

Promontory  On  the  other  fide  of  the  Mare  Mortuum,  towards  the 
Mucno’  left-hand,  lies  the  promontory  of  Mifeno,  where  is  ftill  to 
be  feen  the  remains  of  an  ancient  pharos ,  or  light-houfe. 
The  ifthmus  at  the  extremity  near  the  cape  is  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  paces  in  breadth  from  lea  to  fea  3  but  farther  up,  towards 
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the  Dead-Sea,  it  is  fcarce  fifty.  Mifeno  is  faid  to  derive  its 
name  from  a  companion  of  iEneas,  who  was  buried  here, 
according  to  Virgil : 

At  plus  AP.neas  ingenti  mole  fepukhrum 
\Jmponit ,  fuaque  anna  viro ,  remumque ,  tubamque , 

Ahnte  fub  atria :  aul  nunc  Mifenus  ah  illo 
Dicitur ,  aternumque  teilet  per  j'eecula  ncrncn. 

ALncid.  vi.  v.  232. 

*  But  good  aTneas  order’d  on  the  fhore 
c  A  {lately  tomb,  whofe  top  a  trumpet  bore,  > 

c  A  foldier’s  faulchion,  and  a  feainan’s  oar.  j 

c  Thus  was  his  friend  interred,  and  deathlefs  fame 
‘  Still  to  the  lofty  cape  configns  his  name,’  Dryden. 

This  promontory  is  almoft  entirely  undermined,  and  theGrotta  Tra- 
Grotta  I  raconaria  *,  vulgarly  called  Dragonara,  under  it,c.onaria* 
is  very  w ell  worth  obferving.  It  is  divided  by  twelve  large  pi- 
lafters  into  live  walks,  or  dies.  The  middle  is  the  broadeff, 
and  (belides  the  entrance,  which  is  fixty-eight  feet)  is  a 
hundred  and  feventy-eight  feet  long  ;  the  reft  being  only  a 
hundred  and  feventy.  They  are  all  of  the  fame  height  which 
is  twenty  feet.  The  four  paffages  which  cut  theie  walks  at 
right  angles  are  of  an  unequal  length,  irom  a  hundred  and 
eighty  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet.  The  breadth 
of  the  walks  is  about  four  feet,  and  the  walls  are  of  free- 
ftone.  The  ufe  of  fucb  a  building  is  not  knov/n  with  any 
certainty  ;  but  it  is  moft  probable  that  it  ferved  for  a  refervoir 
of  frefh  water  3  which  was  here  the  mofc  neccilary,  part  of 
the  Roman  fleet  being  Rationed  at  Mifeno  f. 

There  are  alfo  many  other  ruins  to  be  l'cen  here,  which 
[hews  that  this  promontory  was  once  covered  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings.  In  the  year  1699,  the  pedeftal  of  a  pillar  or 
flatue,  five  feet  high,  and  three  m  breadth,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  infeription,  was  found  here  : 

*  Tracones ,  in  the  middle  ages,  lignifed  fubterraneous  paffages  ?  -,d  ca¬ 
verns.  Vul.  Voflius,  lib.  iii.  de  <vitiis  ferm .  c.  53. 

t  Vid.  Plin.  lib.  vi.  epiß-  16.  &  ao.  but  efpecially  Teint.  Iiiß  kb.  iii. 
c.  57,  to  which  may  be  added  the  nearnefc  oi  the  Tortus  Julius. 
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M.  Nemonio  M.  F.  Pal. 

Eutychiano 
Sacerdoti  honorato 
Equo  publico  ab 
Imp.  Antonio  Auz. 

Pie  P.  P. 

A  die  ft  0  in  ordinem 
Decurion.  Puteolanor. 
a  cadi 

JIA.  Ncmonius  Callißus  P * 

Sacerdos  remijfa 
Collatione. 

The  city  of  Mifeno  was  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  dehroyed  by  the  Saracens  ;  fo  that  at  prefent  no  remains 
of  it  are  to  be  feen.  The  dihance  from  Cuma  to  this  pro- 
procita  and  montory  is  five  Italian  miles.  Oppohte  to  it  are  the  iflands 
Ifchia.  0f  procita  and  Ifchia,  both  producing  plenty  of  fruit  and  ex¬ 
cellent  wine,  and  affording  feveral  pleafant  fpots  for  hunting. 
Procita  is  fomething  above  fix  Italian  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  about  four  thoufand  inhabitants. 

Ifchia  anciently  bore  the  name  of  Enaria  or  Pitecufa.  Its 
circumference,  including  the  windings  of  the  coafl,  is  eigh¬ 
teen  Italian  miles  :  it  lies  about  two  miles  from  Procita.  For¬ 
merly  it  fuffered  frequent  damages  from  vulcano’s,  and  ef- 
pecially  in  the  year  1301  :  but  for  thefe  laft  two  or  three 
centuries  no  fiery  eruptions  have  happened  here  ;  and  the 
fmoke  feen  here  and  there  to  iffue  from  betwixt  the  rocks 
proceeds  from  the  hot  fprings  and  baths,  of  which  there  are 
in  this  ifland  above  thirty  hill  in  vogue  ;  not  to  mention  fe¬ 
veral  fudatories  for  which  it  is  famous. 

Pijcira  Mi-  On  this  fide  the  Mare  Mortuum  in  returning  from  Mifeno 
rabilis.  is  the  Pifcina  Mirabilis ,  to  which  one  defcends  by  forty  heps, 
part  of  which  are  at  prefent  in  a  ruinous  condition.  It  is  a 
fquare  vault  fupported  by  forty-eight  pillars ;  its  length  is 
two  hundred  and  fifty  palmi^  the  breadth  a  hundred  and  fixty, 
and  its  height  near  forty.  The  pillars  are  difpofed  in  four 
rows,  making  five  walks  or  ifles.  This  unquehionably  was 

a  re« 
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a  refervoir ;  and  the  fquare  apertures  in  the  roof,  of  which 
there  are  thirteen,  were  made  for  drawing  out  the  water. 
The  pavement  is  made  (loping  towards  the  center,  that  the 
fed i men t  of  the  water,  gathering  there,  might  be  the  more 
conveniently  removed  when  it  was  empty. 

I  his  w^ater  is  impregnated  with  tartar,  fo  that  the  bottom 
and  pillars,  as  high  as  the  furface  of  the  water  ufed  to  rife, 
are  incrufted  with  it  :  it  is  of  fuch  a  hardnefs  as  fcarce  to  be 
feparatcd  from  the  done  with  hammers.  The  cement  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  pillars  and  walls  where  the  water 
has  not  reached,  which  is  about  five  palmi ,  is  far  from  being 
fo  hard.  This  confutes  the  fuppofition,  that  the  incruda- 
tion  with  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  work  is  covered,  is 
a  particular  kind  of  mortar  or  cement  compounded  of  the 
whites  of  eggs  and  pulverifed  marble,  faid  to  be  ufed  by  the 
ancients. 

It  is  much  difputed  by  whom  the  Pifcina  A/firabilis,  or  won¬ 
derful  refervoir,  was  built.  Some  attribute  it  to  Lucullus, 
who  had  a  fuperb  palace  in  the  neighbourhood  :  others  are 
of  opinion,  that  Agrippa  had  it  made  for  the  conveniency 
of  the  Mifeno  fleet,  or  for  watering  the  gardens  ;  and  the 
chambers  near  it  called  Cento  Camerelle  feem  to  have  been 
defigned  for  the  fame  purpofe.  As  for  the  opinion  of  their 
being  prifons  for  the  Chridians  under  fentence  of  death  in 
Nero’s  time,  it  has  not  the  lead  probability  on  its  fide.  This 
work  which  very  much  refembles  the  labyrinths,  as  they  are 
called,  at  Puzzuolo,  is  lofty  and  in  pretty  good  condition  ; 
the  galleries  are  long  and  narrow,  and  fevcral  of  the  doors 
are  broken  down. 

In  returning  from  Bajae  to  Puzzuolo,  there  is  a  road  clofe 
by  the  fea,  hewn  through  a  rock  ;  and  near  it  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infeription : 
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Semites 

In  fubjefli  pelagi  lubricitate 

Furto  ab  Hercule  agger  at  es  y 

Lucro  a  Ceefare  Di  flat  ore  reparates , 

Ofientationi  ab  Agrippa  refiitutes , 

JEftibus  ejufdem  pelagi  disjeflec 

Hanc 

CAROLO  II.  REGE 

In  hujus  montis  fir  mit  udine, 

Hominum  Jalubritati  refiitutis  Thermis, 

Petrus  Antonius  Aragonius 

Subfiituity 

Ahxcc 

Prudentiore  excogitata  Plerculcy 

JIAeliori  defiinata  ufiui , 

Nec  Cafiares  expeflabit>  nee  Agrippas. 

Per  Aragoniam  viam 
lier  perge ,  viator ,  ad  Bajas , 

Ees  enim  non  luxui  thermas 

Sed  faluti  paratas  exhibenty 

Marmor  quas  fuppofitum  docet. 

P.  P.  A.  D.  M.  DC.  LXIIX I 

X 

4  Inflead  of  the  road  raifed  for  theft  by  Hercules  amidft 
4  the  fury  of  the  waves,  repaired  by  Caefar,  when  didlator, 
4  for  felf-intereft,  and  reftored  by  Agrippa  again  for  oftenta- 
4  tion,  and  after  all  ruined  by  the  violence  of  the  lea,  Pedro 
4  Antonio  of  Aragon,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  having, 
4  for  the  health  of  the  public,  put  the  baths  in  a  good  con- 
4  dition,  has  on  the  firmnefs  of  a  rock  fubftituted  this  road, 
*  contrived  by  a  wifer  Hercules,  deftined  to  a  better  purpofe, 
4  and  which  will  Hand  in  no  need  of  a  Caefar  or  an  Agrippa. 
4  Traveller,  go  on  chearfully  along  the  Aragonian  road  to 
4  Baiae,  where,  as  the  marble  underneath  informs  thee,  are 
4  noble  baths,  not  fublervient  to  luxury  but  conducive  to 
4  health.  1668/ 

Sudorii  di 
'Jritoii, 

S'  :  ’ 

In  returning  from  the  remains  of  Julius  Caefar 's  palace, 
you  pafs  through  an  arched  way  hewn  through  the  rocks  like 
a  long  cavern,  at  the  end  of  which  are  the  celebrated  warm 
baths,  or  rather,  as  they  are  indeed  commonly  called,  i  Su- 
datoriiy  or  fudatories  of  Tritoli.  They  have  two  entrances, 
but  afterwards  are  divided  into  fix  long  apartments,  where 

the 
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the  heat  is  fcarce  fupportable,  till  cuftom  has  inured  one  to 
it.  A  Granger  Ihould  not  go  in  without  a  guide  and  fome 
flambeaux,  as  one  may  without  fuch  precaution  fall  into  dan¬ 
gerous  holes.  In  fome  parts  of  thefe  fudatories  are  warm 
fprings,  one  of  which,  at  the  end  of  a  long  paiTage  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  mid  twenty  paces,  is  fo  hot,  that  a  man  can  fcarce  bear 
a  finger  in  the  water  of  it,  even  after  it  has  been  carried  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  Three  times  a  year  the  bof- 
pital  of  the  Annunciata  fends  hither  whole  caravans  of  pa¬ 
tients,  and  the  women  have  feparate  fudatories  afligned  them. 
This  operation  generally  lafts  feven  days,  and  is  begun  about 
the  20th  of  June.  7'hefe  paflages  in  the  rocks,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  were  at  firft  made  for  difeovering  the  warm  fprings,  of 
which  manifefl  traces  are  to  be  perceived  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  even  in  the  adjacent  fea.  But  probably,  when 
thefe  paflages  were  cut  in  the  rock,  the  heat  might  not  be  fo 
intenfe  as  at  prefent  ;  for  now,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  perfon 
flript  naked  is  put  into  a  profufe  fweat.  This  increafe  of  the 
heat  may  poflibly  be  owing  to  the  admiflion  of  the  external» 
air.  This  place  has  fomething  of  the  afpe£t  of  a  mine,  where 
the  paflages  are  about  feven  or  eight  palmi  high  and  four  in 
breadth.  It  is  not  uncommon  that,  in  fome  places,  the  ful- 
phureous  exhalation  kindles  into  a  fmall  flame,  which,  though 
it  appears  conflderable,  is  not  to  be  approached  without  dan¬ 
ger.  On  the  road  which  has  been  pierced  through  the 
rocks,  and  before  the  entrance  into  thefe  fudatories,  are 
fix  apartments,  all  hewn  out  of  the  rock  ;  which  alio  ferve 
for  fudatories,  as  the  heat  ifluing  from  the  paflages  above- 
mentioned  can  be  communicated  to  them.  Formerly  on  the 
walls  of  thefe  apartments  were  feen  paintings  and  inferip- 
tions  exprefling  the  diflempers  for  which  every  apartment  was 
belt  adapted  ;  but  nothing  of  thefe  is  now  to  lie  feen.  This, 
as  it  is  faid,  is  owing  to  the  envy  and  avarice  of  the  Salerno 
phyiicians  ;  the  wonderful  cures  of  thefe  baths  being  a  de¬ 
triment  to  their  profeflion.  The  prefent  phyficians  of  Naples 
are  fo  far  from  looking  on  the  Tritoli  fudatories  wTith  an 
evil  eye,  that  they  not  only  preferibe  the  ufe  of  them,  but 
have  publifhed  a  great  number  of  inferiptions  and  Latin 
verfes,  with  directions  for  the  right  application  of  moll  of 
the  baths  and  fudatories  in  Naples. 

The  main  fea  wafhes  again!!  the  rocks  in  which  the  fuda¬ 
tories  have  been  cut,  and  the  fands  at  the  depth  of  four  or 
five  inches  under  water  are  very  warm.  Spunge,  pumice- 

flones, 
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Bdle-r,:a-  ftones,  and  balle-marine ,  are  thrown  up  in  great  quantities 

rine'  along  the  fhore  :  the  lad:  are  large  round  balls,  compofed  of 
filaments  like  hairs,  and  not  very  different  from  the  balls 
found  in  the  maws  of  young  calves.  The  pumice-ftone  is 
fuppofed  to  be  ejedled  by  a  vulcano,  and  that  its  poroufnefs 
is  owing  to  the  diffolution  of  its  faline  particles  by  the  fea- 
water.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  they  are  found  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  Sicilian  fea,  near  the  iflands  of  Stromboli,  di 
Volcano,  Ifchia,  and  other  parts  near  burning  mountains; 
yet,  without  examining  particularly  how  the  pumice-ftone  is 
formed,  a  fubterraneous  fire,  or  a  vulcano,  is  not  neceffary 
for  that  purpofe  ;  for  great  numbers  of  fuch  ftones  are  found 
in  lakes  far  enough  from  any  vulcano’s.  Rocconi,  in  his 
remarks,  mentions  a  kind  of  red  pumice-ftone  frequently 
met  with  in  the  mountains  of  Radicofani  near  Florence  ; 
they  are  alfo  found  in  fome  rivers. 

FromTritoli  it  is  proper  to  return  to  the  Lago  Averno, 
to  take  a  view  of  fome  antiquities  on  this  iide,  and  likewife 

SifcjTs  cave,  of  the  entrance  into  thfe  fibyl’s  cave.  From  this  entrance 
to  the  other  near  Cuma,  already  deferibed,  which  is  four 
Italian  miles,  there  is  fa  id  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  a 
lofty  paffage,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  dilcoveied  in 
Auguftus’s  time.  But  time  and  earthquakes  have  caufed 
luch  alterations  here,  that,  to  get  to  the  entrance  of  the  grotto, 
one  is  obliged  to  crawl  ten  or  twelve  paces  along  the  ground; 
and  to  leave  a  fervant  without,  in  order  to  fetch  proper  af- 
fiftance,  irl  cafe,  as  it  has  fometimes  happened,  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  cave  fhould  be  filled  up  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
earth  and  {tones.  Within  the  grotto  there  is  a  large  arched 
paffage  hewn  cut  of  the  rock,  near  four  hundred  paces  in 
length  ;  you  then  defeend  on  the  right  into  another  paffage 
where  the  heat  is  greater,  and  overflowed  with  warm  water ; 
fo  that  without  boots  there  is  no  proceeding  any  further. 
Beyond  this  there  is  an  apartment,  in  which  is  a  kind  of 
ffone  trough,  by  fome  antiquarians  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fibyfs  bath,  and  by  others  her  bed  ;  on  the  walls  are  fe- 
veral  figures  made  of  fmall  ftones  and  fhells  of  different 
colours  curioufly  arranged.  The  pavement  is  alfo  a  mofaic 
work,  but  cannot  be  feen  diftin£lly,  as  it  is  covered  with 
water.  Whether  this  cave  was  made  for  warm  baths,  or  to 
provide  ftones  for  the  great  number  of  palaces  which  anci¬ 
ently  flood  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  or  whether  it  was  defigned 
for  a  refrefhing  cool  retreat,  or  for  fome  other  more  impor¬ 
tant  ufe,  probably,  will  never  be  afeertained.  The  pagan 
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priefts  Ending  fuch  a  place  ready  finifhed  to  their  hands,  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  for  them  to  turn  it  to  their  advantage 
in  their  impoftures  and  pretended  oracles  :  but  that  fuch  a 
fpacious  and  expenfive  fubterraneous  ftru&ure  was  no  more 
than  the  manfiorr  of  a  fibyl  is  the  more  incredible,  as  all  the 
Hories  of  the  ancients  about  fibyls,  upon  examination,  are 
found  to  be  entirely  fabulous. 

Here  the  Lago  Averno  is  twenty -Eve  fathoms  deep,  and  Depth  of  the 
almoft  entirely  furrounded  with  a  pfing  ground;  fo  that  a Lago  Aver'* 
canal  of  communication  with  the  fea,  which  need  not  be 
above  the  length  of  half  an  Italian  mile,  would  make  it  one 
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of  the  mod  commodious  harbours  in  the  world. 

Near  the  banks  of  this  lake  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a  Ancient 
building,  by  fome  laid  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Mercury,  andtemPlc* 
by  others,  of  Neptune.  Others  again  will  have  it  to  be  the 
temple  of  Apollo  deferibed  by  Virgil  ;  but  nothing  can  be 
plainer,  than  that  the  poet  is  fpeaking  of  a  temple  Handing 
on  a  hill  *.  This  firudture,  whatever  it  was,  is  odtangular 
without,  but  the  infide  is  a  perfect  circle,  about  thirty-Ex 
palmi  in  diameter.  The  roof  is  fallen  in. 

On  the  fide  of  the  Lucrine  lake  towards  the  fea  is  a  hill 
with  a  deep  rent  on  its  fummit;  and  the  poor  illiterate  peo¬ 
ple  are  taught  to  believe  that  it  was  made  at  our  Saviour’s 
crucifixion,  and  was  the  pafiage  through  which  he  de- 
feended  into  the  Lhnbus  Patrum ,  in  order  to  releafe  the  pa-  Pafiage  into 
triarchs  ;  and  tc  this  the  mountain  owes  the  name  of  il  Monte  Limbui 
di  Chrifto. 

All  thefe  curiofities,  exclufive  of  the  Elands,  take  up  a 
compafs  of  thirty-five  or  forty  Italian  miles ;  which  Ihews 
that  a  very  fuperficial  view  of  them  can  hardly  be  taken  in 
one  day,  though  fome  travellers  pretend  to  have  done  it. 

The  narrow  ftony  roads  in  thefe  parts  are  fcarce  practica¬ 
ble  for  carriages,  and  therefore  a  faddle-horfe  is  bell  for 
this  excurfion,  which  may  be  hired  for  Ex  carlini  f  a  dav. 

*  At  plus  JEneas  arces ,  quibus  altus  Apollo 

Prafidety  horrendaque  procul Jecreta  jlbylLe 

Antrum  humane  petit.  JF.neid.  vi.  ev.  9. 

*  The  pious  prince  afeends  the  facred  hill 

1  Wheie  Phoebus  is  ador’d,  and  fee'ts  the  fhade, 

*  Which  hides  from  fight  his  venerable  maid  : 

‘  Deep  in  a  cave  the  fibyl  makes  abode.’  Dryden. 

f  Two  killings  fterling. 
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LETTER  LXI. 

Journey  from  Rome  to  Loretto. 

S  I  R, 

IN  returning  from  Rome  to  Germany,  you  fet  out  through 
the  Porta  Flumentana,  formerly  called  Porta  Flaminia; 
and  on  this  road,  at  the  diftance  of  an  Italian  mile  from 
Rome,  lies  the  Ponte  Molle,  or  Milvio,  fo  called,  but  cor¬ 
ruptly,  from  M.  /Emilius  Scaurus,  who  firft  built  this 
bridge. 

That  the  fpace  betwixt  this  city  and  the  Ponte  Molle,  in 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  was  not  built  upon  ;  and 
that  Rome  did  not  then  extend  itfelf  beyond  the  prefent  walls 
is  manifeft  both  from  its  prefent  appearance  (for  no  traces 
of  any  ruins  are  to  be  feen  here)  and  as  it  was  the  ground 
on  which  Conftantine  the  Great  drew  up  his  army  in  order 
of  battle  again!!  Maxentius.  On  croffmg  the  Tiber  over 
Ponte  Molle,  the  road  to  Sienna  and  Florence  (which  was 
formerly  called  Via  Caflia)  turns  off  to  the  left;  and  the  Via 
Flaminia  on  the  right  leads  to  Ariminum,  or  Rimini,  and 
again  croffes  the  Tiber  by  means  of  the  Ponte  Felice,  where 
is  to  be  feen  the  following  infcription  : 

Sixtus  V '.  Pont.  Max. 

Ut  commeantes  trajeffionis  molcßiä 
Et  ve Kigali  fublevaret , 

Pontem  inchoavit 

Ann.  Sal.  MDLXXXIX.  Pontif.  fui  V. 

c  For  eafing  travellers  of  the  trouble  and  expence  of  fer- 
c  rying  over,  his  holinefs  Sixtus  V.  began  this  bridge  in  the 
c  year  1589,  and  the  fifth  of  his  pontificate/ 

This  bridge  was  called  Ponte  Felice,  from  the  name  that 
pope  affumed  whilft  a  monk. 

Oppofite  to  the  above  infcription  are  thefe  words  : 

Clemens  VIII.  Pontif.  Max. 

Pontem  a  Sixto  V.  Pont.  Max.  incaeptum 
Opere  magnifico  abfolvit , 

Alveo  excavato  Piberim  in  dux  it , 

Anno  Sal.  MDC111I.  Pontif.  fui  XIII. 

«  This 
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4  This  bridge,  begun  by  pope  Sixtus  V,  was  magnifi- 
4  cently  compleated  by  pope  Clement  VIII,  and  the  Tiber 
4  brought  under  it  by  a  channel  which  he  caufed  to  be  made 
4  for  it,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1604,  and  of  his  pontificate 
4  the  thirteenth.’ 

Some  hundred  paces  from  thence,  on  the  left-hand  of  the 
road,  is  a  fquare  large  ftone,  with  this  infcription  : 

VRBANVS  VIII.  PONT.  MAX. 

Tiberim  via  publica  eversa 
Veterem  repetentein  alveum , 

Novi  ejfojfwne 
Ad  dextram  dedudlum , 

Aggeris  objeflu 
Validäqne  compact,  ligncrum 
Sub  ponte ,  quem  declinabat , 

Continuity 

Confervationi  profpicicns 
Peninjulam  adjacent  cm 
Attribuity 

Anno  Salutis  MDCXXVI1L 
Pont  if.  fui  fexto. 

4  The  Tiber  having  borne  down  the  public  road  in  its  ef- 
4  forts  to  return  to  its  ancient  channel,  was  carried  to  the 
4  right,  and,  by  a  new  channel  and  a  bank  ftrongly  fenced 
4  with  flakes,  kept  to  its  courfe  under  the  bridge,  which  it 
4  had  left ;  and,  for  the  prefervation  of  it,  the  adjacent  pe- 
4  ninfula  was  added  :  fuch  are  the  effedfs  of  the  liberality  and 
4  paternal  care  of  Urban  VIII,  A.D.  1628,  and  of  his  glo- 
4  rious  pontificate  the  fixth.* 

At  this  bridge  is  the  fifth  flage,  after  having  palled  through 
Prima  Porta,  Caflel  Nuovo,  Rignano,  Civita  Caftellana,  and 
Borghctto. 

Betwixt  Rignano  and  Civita  Caftellana,  on  the  right- 
hand,  lies  the  mountain  of  St.  Orefte,  which  fome  hermits  St.  Oreftc, 
have  chofen  for  their  retreat.  It  is  alfo  called  Monte  di  S. 
Silveftro,  from  the  convent  built  there  by  Charles  the  Great 

I  in  honour  of  St.  Silvefter ;  but  its  more  ancient  names  were 
Mons  Falifcorum  and  Soracte.  Poftibly  a  period  umudici- 
oufly  put  after  the  firft  letter  of  the  latter,  made  it  S.  Oracle, 

which 

r  V 
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which  at  lafl  gave  rife  to  the  imaginary  faint,  Orefle.  In 
the  fame  manner,  according  to  the  teflimony  of  Mabillon 
himfelf,  St.  Viarus  was  very  near  increafing  the  number  of 
faints,  had  it  not  been  difcovered  that  the  letters  S.  VlARy 
on  which  the  flicklers  for  Viarus’s  faintfhip  relied,  were  no 
more  than  the  remains  of  the  title  Pr&feftuS  VIARum  *,  or 
furveyor  of  the  high-ways. 

An  account  of  the  remarkable  annual  offering  of  the  Hirpii 
to  Apollo  on  mount  Soradte  may  be  feen  in  Strabo,  lib.  v. 
Servius  ad  AEncid.  lib.  xi.  Plin.  lib.  vii.  c.  2.  and  Solinus,  c.  8. 
Varro  fays,  that  the  goats  on  this  mountain  leaped  from  one 
rock  to  another  at  the  diflance  of  fixty  paces. 

CivitaCa-  The  village  of  Civita  Caflellana  flands  upon  a  fleep  hill, 
itellana.  and  \s  by  Antonio  Mafia,  who  wrote  a  particular  treatife 
The  ancient  de  origine  Falijcorum ,  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Fefcennium, 
Fefcennium.  or  capital  of  the  Fahfci.  Its  diflance  from  Rome  is  about 
thirty-feven  or  thirty-eight  Italian  miles  ;  and  the  counrry 
about  it  is  hilly,  and  not  cultivated  to  the  belt  advantage. 

On  the  bridge  towards  Otricoli  is  the  following  infcription: 

Clemens  XI.  P.  M. 

Oppofitam  agrorum  partem 
Ponte  rara  magnitudinis  excitato 
Civitati  conjunxit , 

Viaque  Flaminia  intra  muros  per  duel  a 

Ac  longioris  itineris  incommode  fublato , 

Civium  non  minus  quam  exterorum  utilitati 

Confuluit , 

jofepho  Renato  Card.  Imperiali 
Cong.  Bon.  Reg.  Prcefecio 
Cur  ante 

Anno  Sal.  MDCCXIL  Pont.  XII. 

‘  This  (lately  bridge,  which  opens  a  communication  be- 
‘  tween  the  city  and  the  oppofite  part  of  the  country.  Was 
<  built  by  pope  Clement  XI,  by  whole  munificence  alfo  thd 
(  Flaminian  way  was  brought  within  the  walls,  to  the  great 

*  The  Romifh  church  hiftories  abound  with  new  faints,  who  owe  their 
titles  either  to  ignorance  or  fraud.  Witnels  St.  Longinus,  St.  Veronica, 
and  the  eleven  thoufand  virgins.  The  author,  in  his  Antiquities,  wilhes 
to  fee  a  treatife  de  pia  Poniif.ciorum  *vel  jraude  vel  ignorant ia  in  explicandis 
•veterum  infcriftionibus ;  and  he  who  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  gra¬ 
tifying  the  public  with  fuch  a  work,  will  find  fufficient  materials  in  Baro-i 
nius,  Allatius,  Mabillon,  and  other  Romifh  hiftorians. 

‘  convenience  Li 
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*  Conveniency  of  the  public,  the  roau  being  thereby  confide 
4  rably  fhortcned,  iji2.’ 

On  the  left-hand,  about  an  Italian  mile  from  Otricoli,  in  Ruins  of 
the  plain  adjoining  to  the  Tiber,  are  lfill  to  be  l'een  the  ruins  üaca* 
of  the  old  Sabine  town  Ocrea,  or  Ocriculum;  but  they  will 
not  anfwer  the  trouble  of  turning  cut  of  the  road  to  fee 
them.  The  modern  Otricoli  is  a  wretched  village  Handing 
on  a  mountain. 

Five  Italian  miles  beyond  Otricoli  towards  Calvi,  the  foil  Remarkable 
near  the  Tiber  is  fo  deep  and  marfny,  that  the  men  who  chalky 
draw  barges  laden  with  oil  for  Rome  (ten  or  fourteen  of  calvi. 
which  often  tug  at  one  barge)  are  obliged  to  walk  bare¬ 
footed  ;  and,  if  it  happens  to  rain,  fuch  a  thick  fog  is  railed, 
t*hat  they  are  not  able  to  keep  their  eyes  open  to  purfue  their 
journey,  but  are  forced  to  come  to  an  anchor.  That  the 
river  Nera,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Tiber  above  Otri¬ 
coli,  runs  along  a  chalky  bottom,  is  evident  from  the  white  - 
nefs  of  its  waters,  which  is  taken  notice  of  by  Silius  Italicus, 
lib.  viii.  and  Martial  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  the  rain  turns  its 
water  red 

In  the  front  of  the  pofl-houfe  at  Otricoli  is  to  be  leen  this 
old  infeription  in  honour  of  Julia  Lucilia,  if\\ 

A 

'Julies.  LuciTue. 

L.  juli.  " fuliani .  FiU 
Patrcni.  Munidbi 
Cujus.  Pater 
*7  her  mas.  Ocricula - 
nis.  a.  Jclo.  extra  Pi  as 
Sua.  pecunia.  dona - 
vit. 

Dec.  dug.  Plebs 

L.  D.  D.  D. 

Betwixt  this  place  and  Narni  the  country  exhibits  fome 
charming  profpecis,  especially  towards  Porcaria,  or  Portana  Porcaria. 
(as  it  is  termed  on  an  infeription  over  the  gate)  which  lies  on 
the  fide  of  a  hill.  Near  the  Ponte  Sanchonaro,  a  little  be- 

*  Plin.  Hiß.  Nat.  lib.  lit.  c.  12.  makes  the  water  of  the  river  Nar  to 
be  fulphureous  j  and  Martial,  /zA.vii,  agrees  with  him.  OftheVadimon 
lake,  which  lies  in  this  neighboui hood,  not  fur  from  the  Tiber,  mention 
has  been  already  made,  in  deferibing  the  floating  ;<land.  of  bivoii. 

yond, 
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yond  it  is  an  infcription  on  a  (lone,  commemorating  the  li¬ 
berality  of  Gregory  XIII,  by  whom  this  road  was  repaired. 
P  rom  hence  the  road  runs  through  a  very  flony  and  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  with  very  deep  precipices  on  the  left-hand; 
but  it  is  broad,  and  kept  in  good  repair.  On  the  fummit  of 
a  hill  are  fome  fuppofititious  monuments  of  an  ancient  giant, 
called  Orlando;  anck  among  them  a  huge  ftone  fa  id  to  be  his 
chair,  and  a  cavern  in  which  he  lived.  The  cavern  is  very 
mean,  partly  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  partly  built  of  flint 
and  mortar ;  and  in  fome  places  the  water  drops  through. 
It  is  alfo  called  Antrum  Sibyllce ,  or  the  Sibyl’s  cave.  In  the 
rock  on  one  fide  of  the  cave  is  an  impreffion,  as  is  pretended, 
of  a  horfe’s  foot,  but  done  by  a  bungling  carver.  Near  it  is 
a  deep  hole  in  the  earth,  v/hich  in  heavy  rains  is  faid  to  emit 
lmoke,  or  fleam. 

Narni  is  a  very  poor  town  ;  but,  as  it  {lands  high,  the 
profpedl  of  the  vale  below,  reaching  as  far  as  Terni,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  pleafant.  The  name  of  this  town  was  formerly 
Nequinum,  which  was  fo  called  on  account  of  the  obflinacy 
of  the  inhabitants ;  who,  being  befieged,  flrfl  killed  their 
wives  and  children,  to  hufband  what  provifions  they  had  ; 
and,  when  thefe  were  confumed,  chofe  rather  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  themfelves  than  furrender.  Others  derive  this  name 
from  the  badnefs  of  the  roads  near  this  town.  But,  notwith- 
ilanding  its  prefent  mean  condition,  it  prides  itfelf  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Nerva,  pope 
John  XIII,  the  Venetian  general  Gattamelata,  cardinal  Cell, 
and  other  famous  men.  But  cardinal  Sacripanti  does  it  no 
great  honour.  Here  are  fome  good  fprings,  and  a  fine 
aquedudl,  which  conveys  the  water  about  fifteen  Italian 
miles.  In  the  epifpopal  church,  -the  high  altar  '  and  the 
flairs  by  which  one  dcfcends  into  St.  Juvenal’s  chapel  are 
worth  feeing. 

But,  above  all  the  ref!,  the  ruins  of  the  noble  bridge  built 
by  Auguflus  over  the  Nera,  defer ves  particular  notice.  It 
lies  on  the  left-hand  juft  below  the  city,  and  the  only  way 
to  it  is  down  a  very  difficult  defcent ;  but  no  per  Ton  who  has 
a  tafle  for  antiquity  will  grudge  the  trouble.  By  this  bridge 
two  mountains  on  the  oppoflte  Tides  of  the  river  were 
joined,  for  the  conveniency  of  making  a  road  to  Perugia. 
It  was  built  with  large  fquare  pieces  of  freeftone  inferted 
without  cement  or  iron  braces;  the  outfldes  of  which  are 
cut  like  diamonds.  The  piers,  Hill  to  be  feen  in  the  water, 
give  a  very  grand  idea  of  the  arches ;  which  however  were 

not 
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not  all  of  an  equal  diameter.  Near  the  foot  of  the  bridge  is 
a  hole  faid  to  be  of  fuch  a  depth,  that  by  means  of  a  fubter- 
raneous  paffage  under  the  Nera  one  might  crofs  to  the  other 
fide  of  the  river.  On  the  Narni  fide,  and  on  dry  ground, 
one  entire  arch,  'of  a  very  extraordinary  height,  is  lliil  re¬ 
maining,  which  is  above  forty  paces  wide.  Martinelli  in  his 
Defcritione  de’  diverfi  ponti  effi/lenti  fopra  il fiu?ni  Nera  e  Teuere 
has  given  a  particular  defcription  of  this  bridge;  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  computation  the  length  of  it  was  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  palmi ,  or  fix  hundred  and  thirty-feven  Roman  feet 
and  a  half  *.  The  diftance  betwixt  the  piers  of  the  firft 
arch,  which  are  füll  to  be  feen,  is  a  hundred  palmi ;  and 
the  height  of  the  arch  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  palmi.  The 
diftance  betwixt  the  piers  of  the  fecond  arch  was  a  hundred 
and  eight  palmi ,  that  of  the  third  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
the  laft  arch  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Nera  was  a  hundred 
and  ninety  palmi ,  or  a  hundred  and  forty-two  Roman  feet 
and  a  half.  This  arch,  however,  comes  fhort  of  the  Ponte 
Rialto,  and  other  arches  to  be  feen  at  prefent  in  Europe. 

Martial,  Epigr.  lib.  vii,  fpeaks  of  the  bridge  at  Narni  in  the 
following  manner : 

Sed  jam  parce  mihi ,  nec  abut  ere ,  Narnia ,  £)uinto, 

Perpeluo  liceat  Jic  tibi  ponte  frui ! 

<  Preferve  my  Quintus,  Narni,  from  all  harm, 

4  So  may  thy  noble  bridge  withfland  the  fhock 
c  Of  all-devouring  time  P 

The  moft  convenient  way  for  feeing  this  bridge  is  to  let 
the  carriage  wait  in  the  road  to  Terni,  whilft  one  is  getting 
down  the  fteep  defcent  mentioned  above,  which  faves  the 
trouble  of  climbing  up  the  hill  with  the  chaife.  The  Nera, 
which  at  a  fmall  diffance  from  hence  falls  into  the  Tiber 
near  Guaflanello,  abounds  in  tenches,  mullets,  eels,  trouts, 
and  other  kinds  of  delicate  fifh.  Terni  lies  feven  Italian  Terni. 
miles  from  Narni;  and  the  road  runs  along  a  fine  valley, 
efpecially  that  part  of  it  betwixt  Ceffa  and  Golle  Scipoli  (a  Colli  %  Safi* 
corruption  of  Collis  Scipionis)  is  quite  charming.  The  fields  omim 
are  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  and  very  large  and  fpreading 
vines  interwoven  with  their  branches.  Amongft  other  kinds 

*  The  Roman  foot,  according  to  Montfaucon,  is  equal  to  eleven 
Paris  inches. 

Vol.  Ill,  M  here 
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here  is  a  fort  of  vine  which  bears  fmall  grapes  without  any 
{tones  in  them.  Thefe  are  called  Uva  PaJJa  *,  or  Pajjarina , 
and  are  much  ufed  in  fauces.  They  are  alfo  fraudulently 
mixed  with  the  currants  of  the  Levant,  which  they  very 
much  refemble  both  in  tafle  and  appearance.  Thefe  part? 
alfo  abound  in  olive-trees  and  fig-trees.  According  to  Pliny 
[lib.  xviii.  c.  28.)  the  meadows  about  Terni,  even  thofe 
which  could  not  be  watered,  were  mowed  four  times  in  a 
vear :  and,  in  the  lefs  fertile  parts  where  they  had  three  crops 
of  hay,  very  rich  pafture  remained  for  the  cattle.  T urneps 
are  here  of  fuch  an  uncommon  fize  as  fometimes  to  weigh 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  f  ;  they  feem  to  thrive  befl  in  ftony 
ground.  The  feeds  of  thefe  turneps  however  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  roots  in  other  countries  j  nor  even  in  theMilanefe, 
where  the  foil  is  remarkably  fertile.  The  melons,  peaches, 
figs,  and  other  fruits  that  grow  about  Narni  are  much  larger 
than  in  other  places ;  it  being  nothing  uncommon  here  to 
fee  peaches  weighing  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  ounces. 

Terni  was  anciently  called  Interamna  from  its  fituation 
between  the  two  channels  of  the  Nera.  It  was  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Cornelius  Tacitus  the  famous  hiftorian,  and  of  the 
emperors  Tacitus  and  Florianus.  On  one  fide  of  the  market¬ 
place,  near  the  entrance  of  the  feminary,  are  lome  ancient 
infcriptions  relating  to  the  old  Interamna.  Over  the  mar¬ 
ket-clock  is  this  moral  verfe  : 


Hora ,  dies ,  vita  fugit ,  manct  itnica  Virtus. 

/ 

6  Hours,  days,  and  ages  fly  away, 

«  Virtue  alone  knows  no  decay/ 

v 

On  a  fmall  pyramid  that  {lands  over  the  fountain  in  the 
market-place,  is  the  following  infcription  : 

*  The  name  of  Uva  PajTa  is  not  derived  from  Patientia ,  as  Pliny  would 
intimate,  (lib.xlv.  c.  1.)  but  rather  from  their  drynefs  j  for  they  feem  to 
be,  as  it  were,  trodden  together  arnSreicra,  or  a  pandendo ,  i.  e.  being  ex-  : 
pofed  to  the  air  and  fun,  &c. 

f  WhatPliny  fays  (Hiß.  Nat.  lib.xYü.  c.  13,)  of  his  having  feen  tur¬ 
neps  of  above  forty  pounds  weight,  is  therefore  the  lefs  to  be  queftioned. 

■> 
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Aquarum  dehcias 
Ahias  fuo  mirabatur  in  agro 5 
Et  fetiebat  in  greniio 
-  Interamna , 

Inclytee  Patrice  commodis 
Co?nes  Antonius  Manajfe > 

Eques  SanPli  Michaelis , 

De  Dnis.  Caßri.  Copparuyn  Condnus 
Per  rar.  Cceießat.  &  Purr  is  Urfinee 
Suo  cere  mgenioque  adduxit , 

Marco  Butaglino  Gubcrnat . 

ATZ)  CLXXXI1L 

i 

4  Thefe  refrefhing  waters  which  Terni  admired  in  its  ter- 
4  ritory,  and  wifhed  to  receive  within  its  boforn,  were,  to 
4  the  infinite  benefit  of  our  illudrious  country,  and  at  the 
4  expence,  and  by  the  flcill  of  count  Antonio  ManafTe,  knight 
4  of  St.  Michael,  &c.  brought  hither  under  the  infpe&ion 
4  of  Marco  Butaglino  in  the  year  1683/ 

But  the  fountain  on  which  this  encomium  was  made  does 
not  yield  any  water,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  following 
verfe : 

O  voi ,  ehe  qui  trovare  aqua  pen  fate , 

Se  non  piove  dal  del ,  non  I’afpettate. 

4  Whbever  hopes  to  find  water  here  will  be  difappointed* 
4  unlefs  Heaven  be  kindly  pleafed  to  fend  fome  rain.’ 

After  the  example  of  feveral  other  cities  in  Italy,  pre¬ 
tending  to  a  greater  antiquity  than  Rome,  the  inhabitants 
of  Terni  are  extremely  infatuated  with  this  frivolous  preten- 
fion  ;  which  however  is  confuted  by  an  infeription  of  their 
own.  It  is  to  be  feen  on  the  wall  of  the  portico  belonging 
to  the  feminary ;  where  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  that  this  city 
[Interamna]  in  the  confulfhip  of  Cn.  DomitianusiEnobarbus 
and  M.  Camillus  Scribonianus  (which  was  in  the  feven 
hundred  and  thirty-fourth  year  from  the  building  of  Rome) 
had  exifted  feven  hundred  and  four  years.  I  his  ancient  in¬ 
feription  is  as  follows : 
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Saluti  perpetua  Augifia  libertatiquc  publica  Populi  Romani . 
Genio  Municipii  Anno  poß  Interamnam  conditam  DCCIIII.  ad 

Cn,  Domitianum  ALnobarbum - Cofi.  Providentia  Pib. 

Cafiaris  Augufii  nati  ad  aternitatem  Romani  nominis  Jublato  hoße 
perniciocijfnno  P.  R.  Fauflus  Pit  ins  Liber  alts  II.  Vir.  Aug.  iter . 
P.  S.  F.  C.  i.  e.  iterum  pccunia  Jua  fieri  curavit . 

This  monument  very  probably  was  a  flattering  compliment 
paid  to  Tiberius,  after  he  had  got  rid  of  Sejanus.  To  this 
may  be  added  another  infcription  relating  to  the  antiquity  of 
this  place,  were  there  any  certainty  of  its  authenticity,  or  at 
lead;  that  it  was  not  quite  modern.  It  Hands  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  is  exprefi'ed  in  the  following  words  : 

Interamna  anno  ante  Chrfium  D  CL  XXL 
condita  vivente  Pompilio. 

c  Interamna  was  built  in  the  year  671  before  Chrift,  whilff 
4  Pompilius  was  living.’ 

Over  the  Spoletto  gate  are  the  following  lines : 

Porta ,  qua?n ,  Viator ,  ingrederis ,  trium  ?nonumentorum  didlai 
Ob  proquinqua  a  fiuminibus  disjelia  tnonumenta , 

C.  Cornelii  Paciti  Politicorum  Principis , 

Pacitique  &  Floriani  Imperatorum  hujus  Urbis  civium . 

Nunc  in  honorem  fiacratijfiima  Laureti  domüs , 

Fjhio  revert  entern  te  ducit ,  Lauretana  nuncupata , 

Aditum  prabct  fpcdtanti  biteratnnam , 
Praßantißimum  Italia  municipium , 

Patriatn  illius  Claudii  Neronis ,  qui  ad  Metaurum  fiuvium , 
Collatis  cum  Afdrubale  fignis , 

Ifiius  internecione  &  excrcitus  ottoginta  Pcenorwn  millium 
Annibalem  ex  Italia  expulit , 

Carthaginenfem  Rempublicam  concuJfity 
Romanam  periclitantem  confiabtliit , 

Ft  plures  Cafiares  terrarum  Orbi  dedit , 

Ad  perennitatem  gloria  hujus  municipal , 

Pant  or  um  Heroum  progenitoris 
Interamnenfies  Nahartes  hanc  mcmoriam  apponi  curarunt 
Anno  Dni.  MDCLXXXIX. 

»  , 
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4  Traveller,  the  gate  which  thou  entered,  formerly  called 

*  the  gate  of  the  three  monuments  (on  account  of  the  mo- 
4  numents  of  Cornelius  Tacitus  the  prince  of  politicians,  and 
4  the  emperors  'Tacitus  and  Florianus  natives  of  this  town, 

4  that  once  flood  near  it)  but  long  fince  ruined  by  inunda- 
c  tioris,  now  in  honour  of  the  holy  houfe  of  Loretto,  to 
4  which  it  diredls  thee  as  thou  goeft  out  of  the  town,  is 
4  called  the  gate  of  Loretto,  and  opens  an  accefs  to  thee 
4  coming  towards  Terni  the  mofl  eminent  free  town  of  Italy, 

4  the  native  place  of  Claudius  Nero,  that  illuflrious  warrior, 

*  who,  in  the  battle  with  Afdrubal  near  the  river  Metaro, 

*  flew  him  and  defeated  his  army,  confiding  of  eighty  thou- 
4  fand  Carthaginians  ;  drove  Hannibal  out  of  Italy,  fhook 
4  the  Carthaginian  date,  and  retrieved  the  Roman  com- 
4  monwealth  ;  from  whom  alfo  defeended  fevcral  emperors. 

4  To  perpetuate  the  glory  of  this  borough,  the  nurfery  of 
4  fuch  didinguifhed  heroes,  the  magiftracy  of  Interamna 
4  or  Terni  have  erected  this  monument  in  the  year  of  Chrid 

*  1689/ 

The  greated  trade  of  this  place  is  in  oil,  and  wine  of  a  Trade, 
mod  delicious  flavour. 

A  traveller  fhould  not  omit  bedowing  three  or  four  hours  Remarkable 
to  fee  the  cafcade  formed  by  the  Velino,  about  four  Italian ^eVelino' 
miles  eadward  of  Terni.  As  the  road  is  impracticable  for 
carriages,  this  excurflon  mud  be  made  on  horfeback  :  four 
paoli  *  is  the  ulual  hire  for  each  horfe.  The  road  is  not  only 
very  bad  up  the  acclivity  of  the  mountain,  but  by  its  narrow-^ 
nefs  and  the  deep  precipices  on  the  left-hand  is  fo  dangerous, 
that  in  fome  places  it  is  advifeable  to  light  and  lead  the 
horfe.  The  fource  of  the  river  Velino  lies  among  the  Ap- 
penine  mountains  near  Civita  Reale,  about  fifteen  or  fixteen 
miles  from  Term  ;  and  this  river,  after  palling  by  Anter- 
doco,  Citta  Ducale,  and  the  Lago  di  Rieti,  which  has  a 
communication  with  the  Lago  di  Pie  di  Luco,  empties  itfelf 
into  the  Lago  delle  Marmore  ;  the  latter  alfo  joins  with  the 
Lago  di  Cor  delle  Fratte.  Some  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Velino,  after  running  through  the  Lago  delle  Marmore, 
formerly  inclined  its  courfe  more  to  the  left  than  it  does  at 
prefent,  and  that  its  channel  was  in  the  valley  below  :  but, 

?s  the  cafcade  extended  itfelf  fo  far  as  to  be  dangerous,  to 

*  About  two  fallings. 
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the  inhabitants  of  Terni,  there  was  a  neceffity  of  altering 
courfe  and  carrying  it  on  the  right  towards  a  fteep  precipice 
indofed  within  rocks,  where  its  violence  would  be  more  ea- 
fily  broken. 

As  to  the  ancient  fitualion  of  the  Lacus  Velini,  and  the 
courfe  of  the  river  running  from  it,  they  cannot  be  traced 
out  with  any  certainty.  Cicero  (lib.  iv.  epifl.  15.  ad Atticum) 
mentions  a  complaint  of  the  Reatini  againft  the  Interamna- 
tes,  who  had  diverted  the  courfe  of  this  river.  His  words 
are,  Reatini  me  ad  fua  re^rcn  duxerunt ,  nt  agerem  caufam  con¬ 
tra  Inter amnates  apud  Co/.  id  decern  legatos ,  quod  lacus  V elinus  ä 
M.  Curio  emijjusy  intern/)  ?nonte  in  Nar  defluxit :  ex  quo  eß  villa 
ficcata ,  id  bumida  tarnen  modice  rofea.  c  The  Reatini  led  me 
c  to  their  n/jw or  meadows,  that  I  might  plead  their  caufe 
c  before  the  confuls  and  the  ten  commiftioners  againft  the 
c  Interamnates,  becaufe  the  Lacus  Velinus  had  been  diverted 
c  from  its  courfe  by  M.  Curius,  and,  by  piercing  through  a 
*  mountain,  made  to  run  into  the  Nar;  fo  that  their  town 
c  labours  under  a  fcarcity  of  water,  id  cl  Varro  alfo  men¬ 
tions  this  diverting  the  courfe  of  the  river.  On  what  the 
complaint  againft  the  Interamnates  was  grounded,  I  do  not 
readily  conceive  ;  efpecially  as  Marcus  Curius  Dentatus,  who 
had  carried  on  bloody  wars  in  thofe  parts,  was  conful  of 
Rome  in  the  year  463  from  the  building  of  the  city ;  fo  that 
this  alteration  muft  have  been  made  above  two  hundred  years 
before  Cicero  wrote  this  letter.  Befides,  Servius  fays,  that 
the  fertility  of  that  country  was  greatly  increafed  by  altering 
the  courfe  of  the  Velino;  and  Virgil  reprefents  it  as  a  very 
extraordinary  improvement: 

£t  quantum  longis  carpent  armenta  diebus 
Exigua  tantum  gelidus  ros  nolle  reponet . 

ViRG.  Georg,  ih  v.  20 1* 

V  ,  l  * 

6  For  what  the  day  devours,  the  nightly  dew 
c  Shall  to  the  morn  in  pearly  drops  renew.’ 

Drvden. 

The  laft  words  of  the  paflage  of  Cicero  quoted  above  are 
fomething  obfcure.  Rojeus  is  often  put  for  rofcidus ;  and 
Servius  fays,  that  the  country  about  Reate  wTas  called  Ager 
Rofulanus.  Virgil’s  Rofea  rura  Velini ,  idc.  muft  alfo  relate 
to  thefe  parts  :  but  I  do  not  think  that  Dentatus  altered  the 
courfe  of  the  Velino;  Cicero  fpeaking  only  of  the  interfec- 
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tiön  of  a  mountain,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fall 


of  the  Velino  down  a  precipice  into  the  valley.  Befides, 
this  work  is  fo  far  from  diverting  the  dream  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Terni,  that  it  brought  it  nearer  to  them. 
It  is  farther  to  be  confidered,  that  (as  Tacitus  writes,  Annal. 


lib.  i.  £.79.)  theReatini  petitioned  Tiberius  againddammin 


lip  the  influx  of  the  lake  Velino  into  the  Nar,  which  was 
then  under  deliberation,  as  it  would  infallibly  overflow  all  the 
adjacent  country.  Had  this  cafcade,  where  the  dream  pre¬ 
cipitates  itfelf  into  the  valley,  been  then  dopt,  no  detriment 


could  have  happened  to  the  high  country  of  the  Reatini  from 
the  obdrudfion  of  its  communication  with  the  Nar.  O11  the 


contrary,  the  Interamnatcs,  or  inhabitants  of  Terni,  to¬ 
wards  which  the  dream,  after  falling  down  from  the  rock, 
profecutes  its  courfe  along  a  deep  valley,  mud  have  been  ex- 
pofed  to  the  impetuofity  of  the  water,  and  confequently  were 
filled  with  apprehenfions  at  the  projected  alteration  ;  but  it 
feems  all  their  follicitude  was,  that  the  Nar  might  not  be  du 
vided  into  fmall  dreams,  as  their  vale  would,  by  that  means, 
be  more  fubject  to  inundations.  Had  this  cafcade,  which  is 
now  viewed  with  fuch  adonifhment,  exided  in  the  days  of 
Cicero,  it  mud  feem  dränge  that  no  mention  of  fuch  a  cata- 
ra£t  occurs  in  that  author,  or  any  other  ancient  wTriter.  Pliny, 
lib.  ii.  Hiß.  Nat.  c.  62,  fpeaking  of  the  particular  qualities 


of  the  air  in  different  climates,  fays,  rofcidas  aß  ate  Africa 
nobles,  in  Italia  Locris  &  in  lacu  Velino  nullo  non  die  apparere 


arcus.  c  That  the  dimmer  nights  in  Africa  are  attended 
‘  with  copious  dews  ;  and  in  Italy,  at  Locri  and  the  lake 
*  Velino,  a  rainbow  appears  every  day.’  And  though  he 


takes  notice  here  of  the  rainbow  daily  formed  over  the  lake 
Velino,  poflibly  by  the  exhalations,  yet  he  is  entirely  filent 


throughout  his  works  with  regard  to  this  remarkable  cata- 
ra£I.  The  river  Nar  is  not  a  great  way  from  Velino  ;  hence 


Virgil  places  them  together: 


Audiit  id  long}  ’Trivia  lacus  audiit  a?nms 
Sulphur eä  Nar  albus  aqua ,  me  Velini. 


irq.  ALn.  vii.  v.  516. 


c  The  facred  lake  of  Trivia  from  afar, 

4  The  Veline  fountains,  and  lulphureous  Nar, 

*  Shake  at  the  baleful  blad,  the  fignal  of  the  war.’ 


Dryden. 
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Claudian,  in  his  poem  on  Honorius,  when  the  emperor 
quits  the  common  road  to  take  a  view  of  the  river  Nar,  does 
not  make  the  leaft  mention  of  the  fall  of  the  Velinoj  though 
fuch  a  work  deferved  a  monarch’s  attention,  and  naturally 
offered  to  the  poet  a  very  entertaining  picture  for  the  embel- 
lifhment  of  his  poem.  ^  Seme  writers,  indeed,  imagine  to 
have  difeovered  a  defeription  of  this  cafcade  in  the  feventh 
JEneid ,  v.  563,  where  Virgil  deferibes  the  gulf  through  which 
the  fury  Aiedlo,  after  fucceeding  in  her  deteftable  expedition, 
plunges  into  the  infernal  {hades  : 

"'Vi  • 

Efl  lecus  Italic  in  medio  fub  mentibus  oltis , 

H chilis,  &  fam  a  multi  s  meiner  at  us  in  oris , 

Am  [audit  v  alles :  Derßs  hinc  frondibus  atrum 
Ur  get  utrumque  latus  nemoris ,  medioque  fragofus 
Dat  [outturn  faxis ,  Ö5  torto  vertice  torrens.  &c. 

4  Amid  fair  Italy,  renow’d  by  fame, 

*  Lies  a  deep  vale,  Amfanöus  is  the  name. 

4  Its  gloomy  fides  are  {haded  with  a  grove, 

4  And  a  huge  range  of  mountains  tow’rs  above  : 

4  Fierce  thro’  the  bulky  vale  the  torrents  pour, 

4  And  o’er  its  rocky  bed  the  whirlpools  roar.’  Pitt. 


In  fupport  of  this  conjedfure  it  is  farther  alledged,  that, 
according  to  the  teftimony  of  Solinus,  Varro  places  the  di- 
ffricl  of  Reate  fo  near  the  middle  of  Italy,  that  he  ftiles  it  the 
umbilicus ,  or  navel  of  it :  but  what  Virgil  adds  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  cafcade  of  V elino  : 

Hie  fpecus  horrendurn ,  feevi  fpiracula  Ditis , 

Monflratur ,  ruptoque  ingens  Acheronte  vor  ago 
Peßiferas  aperit  fauces  -  -  - 

< 

4  There  the  black  jaws  of  hell  are  open’d  wide  ; 

4  There  rolls  dire  Acheron  his  baleful  tide ; 

4  There  lies  the  dark  infernal  cave,  and  there 
4  Pluto’s  abodes  inhale  refrefhing  air.’  Pitt. 

The  poet’s  defeription  may,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Servius,  in  his  notes  on  this  paffage,  be  morejuftly  applied 
to  a  fpotnear  the  Via  Flaminia,  not  far  from  mount  Soradle, 
where  there  are  ponds- of  a  fulphureous  water,  and  a  cavern 
which  emits  a  very  noxious  vapour. 

1  '  The 
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The  mountain  which  the  Velino  croffes  before  it  falls  from 
the  precipice  is  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  country  about 
Terni,  exceeding  high  ;  but  it  is  inclofed  on  both  fides  with 
rocks  that  are  ffill  higher.  As  the  country  hereabouts  is 
upon  the  defcenr,  the  rapidity  of  the  Velino  is  increafed  after 
it  has  pafled  the  Lago  delle  Marmore.  This  cataract  con- 
fifts  of  three  cafcades,  one  above  another,  and  the  lowed 
feems  to  be  near  two  hundred  feet.  Nature  has,  on  the  left 
of  it,  prepared  a  narrow  place  like  a  promontory,  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent,  where  the  fpedhitors  may  have  a  full  view 
of  the  principal  cafcade.  I  own  I  differ  from  thole  who  af¬ 
firm  this  cafcade  to  be  three  hundred  feet  high;  yet  this  is 
certain,  that  one  cannot,  without  a  kind  of  pleafing  horror, 
hear  *  the  roaring  noife  caufed  by  the  impetuous  fall  of  the 
water,  which  immediately,  even  before  it  reaches  the  bot¬ 
tom,  is  converted  into  a  white  froth,  and,  dafhing  againff 
the  rocks  at  the  bottom,  caufes  a  thick  miff,  like  a  cloud 
of  fmoke,  to  rife,  which,  in  a  clear  funfhine,  exhibits  a 
moft  beautiful  rainbow.  What  has  induced  fome  travellers 
to  affirm,  that  this  miff  of  watery  particles  afeends  twice 
the  height  of  the  fall,  I  cannot  fay ;  nor  (hall  I  venture  to 
determine  whether  the  name  of  Lacus  Velini,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  others,  properly  belongs  to  the  Lago  delle  Mar¬ 
more,  or  Lago  di  Cor  delle  Fratte,  or  Lago  di  Pie  di  Luco. 
According  to  the  general  opinion,  the  fituation  of  th q  Lucus, 
or  facred  grove,  and  of  the  temple  of  Velinia,  correfponds 
with  that  of  the  little  town  of  Pie  di  Luco,  together  with 
the  lake  of  that  name.  This  is  alio  the  opinion  of  Varro; 
but  the  cataradf  derives  its  name  from  the  firff  mentioned 
lake,  and  is  called  Cafcata  delle  Marmore. 

In  the  year  1543,  one  Pietro  Terrenatico  had  a  very  pro- Remarkable 
vidential  efcape  here.  He  was  carried  down  the  precipice  byelcape* 
the  force  of  the  current,  and  yet  was  taken  out  without  the 
leaft  hurt-  As  he  attributed  his  fafety  to  the  affiffance  of  the  ’ 
holy  virgin  of  Loretto,  the  ffory,  with  all  its  circumftances, 


*  Seneca  writes  thus  of  a  cataraft  in  the  Nile,  Ubi  fcopulos  Berber avif, 
fpumat :  &  Mi  non  ex  natura  fua ,  fed  ex  injuria  led  color  eß.  Tandemque 
eluttatus  obßantia,  in  <vaßam  altitudinem  fubit'o  defxituius  cadit  cum  ingenti 
circumjacentium  regionum  ßrepitu.  1  The  water  tails  with  fuch  impetuo- 

*  ftty  againft  the  rocks,  that  it  raifes  a  froth  :  but  this  colour  is  not  na- 

*  tural,  but  owing  to  the  cragginefs  of  the  rock.  At  laft,  having  made 

*  its  way  through  every  impediment  in  its  courfe,  it  is  at  once  precipitated 
1  from  fuch  a  vaft  height,  that  all  the  neighbouring  country  echoes  with 
4  the  noife  of  its  fall.’ 


IS 
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is  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  being  infcribed  on  marbJe'at  Lo¬ 
retto  in  the  following  words  : 

Ego  Petrus  Terennaficus ,  Eques  &  Marefcallus  equitatus  Du¬ 
els  Cafirorum ,  iff  cat  er  i  equites  ex  Piceno  ad  vicum  Varronis 
prof cif cent  es,  cum  Nords  Martii  MDXLIII.  ad  Velinum  lacum 
pervenijfemus ,  &  duo  alii  milltes ,  Tiberius  ex  Gravifcis ,  &  An¬ 
tonius  Cortonenfis  a  cat  er  is  equitibus  difcejjimus ,  ut  ilium  vifere- 
mus  locum ,  quo  fe  Velinus  in  Ndr  pracipitat.  Ac  non  procul 
inde ,  cum  equum  adaquarem ,  ego  und  cum  equo  in  qua f dam  flu- 
mlnis  angußias  incidi ,  ex  qulbus  pracipitem  altiffimo  cafu ,  fl’ra- 
ter  videlicet  centum  cubitos  altum ,  £3*  Deipara  Virginis  Laure - 
tana  opem  implorantem ,  quldam  me  fcopulus  excepit  incolumem, 
&  rei  miraculo  admlrabundum  atque  attonitum .  dfuapropter 
illico  votum  perfolvi  Beatijfima  Virginia  quam  turn  prafentem 
propitiamque  fum  expert  us,  teftibus  oculatis  duobus  Ccnturionibus 
Chiancio  XJrbevetario  &■  Raimundo  cum  univerfa  equitum  ala . 

4  I  Petro  Terennatico,  captain  in  the  duke  of  Caftro’s  regi- 
4  ment  of  horfe,  being  on  a  march  from  Piceno  to  the  town 
4  of  Varro,  came  to  the  Velino  on  the  4th  of  March,  1543, 
4  with  my  troops  :  Tiberio  Gravifi,  Antonio  da  Cortona, 

4  and  myfelf,  leaving  the  reft  of  the  regiment,  went  up  to 
4  take  a  view*  of  the  place  where  the  Velino  falls  down  a  high 
4  precipice  into  the  Nar.  But,  as  I  was  watering  my  horfe  at 
4  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  cafcade,  myfelf  and  horfe,  by  the 
4  force  of  the  current  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  river,  were 
4  carried  down  the  precipice  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  cubits. 

6  In  the  extremity  of  my  danger,  as  I  implored  the  help  of 
4  the  virgin  mother  of  God  of  Loretto,  I  fell  without  the 
4  leaft  hurt  upon  a  rock,  quite  aftonifhed  at  my  miraculous 
4  prefervation.  Wherefore,  in  gratitude  to  the  propitious 
4  prefence  and  protection  of  the  moft  blefted  Virgin,  w’hich. 
4  I  then  experienced,  I  hereby  difeharge  the  vow  I  then. 
4  made  in  the  prefence  of  the  captains  Chiancio  Urbevetano. 
4  and  Raimundo,  with  the  reft  of  the  regiment/ 

The  Velino,  after  this  fall  from  the  rock,  runs  into  the 
Nera  or  Nar  nearTerni,  where  it  lofes  its  name. 

II  Mont-Eolo  lies  on  the  other  fide  of  Terni,  fix  or  feven 
Italian  miles  from  that  town,  and  is  noted  for  the  cool  air, 
which,  in  fummer-time,  proceeds  from  the  clefts  and  cavi¬ 
ties  of  this  mountain.  Miflbn  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  little  town  of  Cell!  convey  the  air  through  pipes  into 
their  houfes  and  wine-cellars. 

The  road  from  Terni  to  Spoletto  is  extremely  pleafant, 
being  planted  on  both  Tides  with  olive  and  other  fruit-trees, 
as  far  as  the  Monte  di  Somma,  which  in  rainy  or  fnowy 
weather  is  very  flippery  and  difficult  to  be  crofted. 

Spoletto  (lands  on  a  deep  acclivity,  and  makes  but  a  mean  Spoletto. 
figure  ;  yet,  like  other  paultry  towns  in  Italy,  exhibits  bom- 
baftic  infcriptions  concerning  its  antiquity,  and  many  trivial 
occurrences  which  have  happened  there. 

One  of  the  gates  of  the  town  derives  its  name  from  Anni- 
bal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  and  on  it  is  the  following  in- 
icription : 

A A;  N 1 BA L  'Infcriptions 

Cafis  ad  Tbrafymenum  Romanis  ta  d*^ 

Urbem  Romam  infenjo  agmine  petens ,  bale," 

Spoieto  magnd  juorum  clade  repulfus , 

Infigni  fugä  port#  nomen  fecit. 


€  Annibal,  after  defeating  the  Romans  at  Thrafymene, 
c  marching  his  army  towards  Rome,  was  driven  from  Spo- 
‘  letto  with  great  (laughter:  and  his  flight  on  that  occafion 
6  gave  name  to  this  gate.’ 


In  the  cathedral  are  Tome  paintings  by  Filippo  Lippi  Ca-  Cathedral, 
rini,  which,  after  that  artift  had  been  poifoned  out  of  envy 
in  the  year  1438,  were  finifhed  by  his  affiffant,  one  Diaman¬ 
te,  a  monk.  He  lies  buried  in  the  church,  and  has  a  marble 
buft  and  an  epitaph  eredted  to  his  memory. 

Oppofite  to  this  buft  is  the  monument  of  Giov.  Francefco 
Urflni,  adorned  with  beautiful  baflo-relievo’s.  And  over  the 
main  entrance  of  the  church  is  to  be  feen  the  virgin  Mary, 
with  Tome  of  the  difciples,  in  ancient  mofaic  work. 

The  caftle  of  Spoletto  lies  on  an  eminence,  and  is  joined  Caftle. 
to  the  city  by  a  bridge.  From  a  mountain  lying  over-againft 
the  caftle,  which  takes  its  name  from  St.  Francis,  the  water 
is  conveyed  by  an  aquedudt  into  the  town.  The  canal,  or 
aqueduct,  is  a  beautiful  work,  confiding  of  ten  freeftone 
arches,  narrow  indeed,  but  in  the  middle,  on  account  of 
the  depth  of  the  valley,  it  is  fupported  by  a  double  arcade, 
the  whole  height  of  which  is  between  four  and  five  hundred 
feet;  but  Mifl'on  makes  it  ftill  higher. 

Round  Spoletto,  and  alfo  about  Umbria,  is  found  a  foffile  Foffileuood. 
wood,  which  is  dug  up  in  a  chalky  foil;  it  is  porous  like 

other 
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other  wood,  and  burns  to  a  coal.  This  is  entirely  different 
from  a  wood  growing  in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  which  is  not 
confumed  after  being  red-hot  for  feveral  hours.  The  beft 
burning-glaffes,  which  caufe  a  fufion  even  in  iron  and  ftone, 
make  very  little  impreflion  on  this  wood  ;  nor  does  it  lofe 
either  colour  or  weight  in  the  fire.  The  grain  of  this  wood 
is  not  unlike  that  of  oak;  but  it  is  fomething  fofter,  and  of  a 
reddifh  colour.  It  grows  foft  and  brittle  after  having  been 
often  in  the  fire,  and  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  the 
fmallefl  bits  of  it  finking  to  the  bottom.  Vitruvius,  lib.  ii, 
c.  9,  attributes  a  like  fpecific  gravity  and  incombuftibility  to 
the  larix ,  which  grows  about  the  Po  and  the  Adriatic  fea  : 
and  adds,  that  Julius  Caefar  fet  on  fire  a  town  built  of  this 
wood  on  the  Alps  ;  which,  however,  was  not  confumed. 
Pliny  *,  who  claffes  this  tree  among  the  fpecies  of  pine  and 
fir-trees,  afcribes  the  like  qualities  to  it.  I  fhall  enrich  your 
collection  of  natural  curiofities  with  a  piece  of  this  incom- 

buflible  wood.  Some  of  it  has  been  found  in  Andalufia, 

'  /  _ 

near  Seville  f.  'The  Untern  afbeßum  found  in  Tranfilvania  and 
other  parts,  and  of  which  incombuflible  paper  and  linen  are 
made,  is  a  {tone,  and  differs  fpecifically  from  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  wood. 

Fine  coun-  From  Spoletto  the  road  lies  through  a  moft  delightful  val- 
t57*  lev,  much  refembling  the  country  between  Pifa  and  Flo¬ 

rence.  Th  ere  is  a  moll  enchanting  profpedl  from  the  tem- 
Temple  of  pie  of  Clitumnus,  which  lies  two  or  three  hundred  paces 
Clitumnus.  from  the  firfl  flage  on  this  road,  which  is  called  la  Vene, 
This  temple  has  been  converted  into  a  Chriflian  chapel,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  St.  Salvadore.  The  front  towards  the  plain 
makes  a  fuperb  appearance,  being  adorned  with  fix  Corin¬ 
thian  pillars  ;  two  of  which  are  covered  with  a  foliage  of 
laurel-leaves,  two  twilled,  and  the  other  two.  fquare  and 
fluted.  On  the  frize  are  thefe  words  : 

f  SCS  Deus  Angeloriun ,  qui  fecit  refurreftionem . 

\ 

c  The  moft  holy  God,  and  king  of  angels,  the  author  of 
c  the  refurre&ion.’ 

*  Hiß.  Nat.  lib.  xv  i.  c.  jo.  Except  a  larice,  qua  nec  ardet,  nec  carhonem 
facit ,  nec  alio  modo  ignis  <vi  confumitur ,  quam  lapides.  1  Except  the  la- 
1  rix ,  which  never  flames,  nor  burns  to  a  coal  5  nor  is  any  more  confumed 
‘  by  the  force  of  the  fire  than  ftones  are.’ 

f  Vide  Clerc  Bibliotkeque  Choiße ,  tom,  xii.  p.  57. 
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On  the  right-hand,  the  architrave  of  the  pillars  with  foli¬ 
ages  exhibits  this  imperfect  infcription  : 


scs  DEVS  APOSTO  - 
- SION  EM, 


On  the  left-hand  : 

SCS  Deus  Prof  darum  qui  fecit  redemptioncm. 

*  The  moft  holy  God  of  the  prophets,  the  author  of  re- 

*  demption.’ 

This  edifice  is  oblong,  and  on  the  roof  are  the  following 
words  cut  in  ftone  : 

Ti  Septimus  Plebeius. 

On  the  fide  towards  the  road  is  a  crucifix,  with  vine- 
branches  twilled  about  it,  in  baffo-relievo. 

This  edifice  having  fo  few  marks  of  paganifm,  and  on  the 
contrary  fo  many  figns  of  Chriftianity,  the  mofl  probable 
conjedlure  is,  that  this  chapel  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  a 
pagan  temple  ;  but  whether  this  temple  was  confecrated  to 
Clitnmnus  is  another  queftion,  and  not  a  little  dubious  :  for 
Pliny  *  places  that  temple  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Cli- 
tumnus,  juft  on  the  fpot  where  the  river  became  navigable; 
which  is  not  the  cafe  here.  This  fcruple  is  farther  counte¬ 
nanced  by  what  Suetonius  fays,  chap.  43.  in  the  life  of  Ca¬ 
ligula,  namely,  that  this  emperor  went  to  Mevania  to  fee 
the  temple  of  Clitumnus,  and  the  confecrated  grove.  Now 
Mevania  is  unqueftionably  the  prefent  little  town  of  Bevag- 
na,  fituated  on  the  weft-iide  of  the  Tinia,  or  Timia,  at  the 
influx  of  the  rivers  Tacarena  and  Rucciano  into  the  Clitum- 

*  Lib.  viii.  ep,  8.  Fons  ad  hac,  &  jam  amplißimum  flume n  atque  etiam 
naruium  patiens,  quas  obanas  quoque  &  contrario  niflu  in  dFc  erf  a  ten  dentes , 
tranfmittit  &  perfert :  adeo  aialidus ,  ut  ilia ,  qua  properat  ipfe ,  quanquam 
per  folum  planum,  remis  non  adjuajentur :  idem  ager rime  1  e?nis  contifque  flu- 

peretur  adajerfus . - Rigor  aqua  certaajerit  ni'jibus ,  nec  color  cedit. 

‘  Here  it  appears  a  fountain,  and  there  immediately  a  very  noble  liver, 
(  fit  even  to  receive  large  velfels,  that  pafs  backwards  and  forwards,  ac- 
‘  cording  as  they  are  bound,  one  way  or  another :  the  current  is  fo  ftrong, 
e  that  while  the  boat  glides  with  the  ftream  there  is  no  neceflity  for  oar^  ; 

*  all  is  even  as  plain  ground  :  but  oars  and  poles  are  fcarce  fufficient  in  re- 

‘  turning  againft  the  ftream.  .  The  water  is  as  cold  as  fnovv,  and 

c  the  colour  of  it  is  as  white.’ 

nus, 
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bus,  which  anciently  might  have  retained  that  name  as  far 
as  the  Topino  *.  But  one  of  the  many  fmall  chapels  which 
Pliny  places  in  this  neighbourhood  may  have  flood  on  this 
fpot  5  efpecially  as  but  a  few  paces  from  it  there  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  fpring,  which  ill uftrates  the  pa/Tage  of  Pliny  quoted  in 
the  note  f.  Obferving  an  infcription  on  free-ftone  in  the 
bottom  of  this  little  fpring,  I  perluaded  fome  of  the  peafants 
to  take  it  up,  and  found  on  it  thefe  imperfect  wrords  : 

T.  TFGALL 
X  VIRO  FE  , .  IE  IS 

No  fooner  hau  I  read  thefe  words,  than  the  peafants  afked 
me  where  theyfhould  begin  to  dig;  and,  upon  my  enquiring 
of  them  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  queftion,  they  very  eagerly  an- 
fwercd.  Per  trovare  i  denari ;  i.  e.  c  To  come  at  the  pence  \ 
for  they  expe£led  that  I  was  now  thoroughly  informed  where 
the  treafure,  which  they  were  perfuaded  lay  buried  in  the 
old  temple  or  near  it,  was  to  be  fearcbed  for.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  all  over  Italy  are  ftrongly  pofiefTed  with  the  no¬ 
tion  that  treafures  are  concealed  in  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  and,  if  curiofity  detains  a  ftranger  any  confiderable  time 
among  ancient  buildings  or  ruins,  they  immediately  fuppofe, 
that  it  is  to  get  an  account  of  hidden  treafures.  On  fuch 
occafions  fome  caution  is  neceflary  to  be  obferved,  left  a 
perfon  fhould  bring  himfelf  into  fome  difagreeable  adventure 

*  Fid.  Lucan,  lib.  i.  &“  Siat.  lib.  i.  Sylv. 

*f  Adjacet  tempi  urn  prifcum  &  religiofum.  Stat  Clitumnus  ipje  amiBus  or - 
natufque  pretext  a.  Prafens  nurnen  atque  etiam  fatidicum  indicant  fortes . 
Sparfa  funt  circa  facella  complura ,  totidemque  Dei  fmulacra  :  fua  cuique  ‘ve¬ 
nerating  fuum  nomen :  quibufdam  verb  etiam  font  es.  Na?n  prater  ilium, 
quafi  parentem  caterorum ,  funt  minor  es  capite  difcreti ;  fed  flumini  mifcentur t 
quod  ponte  tranfmittitur.  Is  terminus  facri  profanique.  In  fuperiore  parte 

navi  gare  t  ant  um,  infra  etiam  natare  conceffum  . . -  Nec  defwit  villa,  qua 

fecuta  fluminis  amcenitatem,  margini  infißunt.  In  futitma ,  nihil  erit ,  ex 
quo  non  capias  voluptatem ,  &c.  ‘  Adjoining  to  it  is  an  old  and  awful 

4  temple,  in  which  the  god  Clitumnus  ftands,  clcathed  and  adorned  with 
‘  the  prat  ext  a.  The  oracles  delivered  fhew  the  god  propitious  and  pro- 
(  phetic.  There  are  little  temples  fcattered  up  and  down  in  thefe  parts, 
‘  in  every  one  of  which  is  the  ftatue  of  the  deity  :  each  has  a  diftindl  wor- 

*  fhip,  and  a  particular  name.  Some  of  them  have  alfo  fprings  confecrated 

*  to  them  :  for  beftdes  the  original  fpring,  which  feems,  as  it  were,  the 

*  parent  of  the  reft,  there  are  feveral  fmaller  ftreams,  divided  from  the 

*  chief  fource.  They  mix  with  the  river,  over  which  a  bridge  terminates 

*  the  facred,  and  divides  them  from  the  profane  places.  Above  the  bridge 

*  you  are  permitted  only  to  go  in  boats ;  below  it  you  are  allowed  to 

5  Iwim,  ©V 
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by  too  long  an  indulgence  of  his  curiolity ;  efpecially  when 
alone,  ami  in  a  lolitary  place. 

The  ancient^  erroneoufly  imagined  that  the  great  number  Of  the  breed 
of  horned  cattle  brought  from  Umbria  owed  their  white  co-  ofw,hlte 
lour  to  the  river  Clitumnus.  Hence  Propertius  fays :  this  coun¬ 

try. 


Qua  formofa  Quo  Clitumnus  flumina  luco 
lute  git ;  &  niveos  abluit  unda  boves. 

Prop.  lib.  ii.  Eleg .  19.  v.  25 * 


4  Shaded  with  trees,  Clitumnus’  waters  glide, 

4  And  milk-white  oxen  drink  its  beauteous  tide.’ 

Addison. 


Claudian,  fpeaking  of  the  journey  of  Honorius  to  Rome* 
fays  : 

Quin  &  Clitumni facras  viftoribus  undas , 

Candida  qua:  Latiis  prabent  armenta  triumphis , 

Vifere  cur  a  fuit .  -  -  -  - 

Claudian.  de  Sexto  Conf.  Hon . 

■ - <  Next  he  came, 

4  Where  fair  Clitumnus  rolls  his  facred  ftream, 

4  Whence  hecatombs  of  milk-white  oxen  come, 

4  To  grace  the  triumphs  of  imperial  Rome.’ 


Et  lavet  ingentem  perfufum  flumine  facro 
Clitumnus  taurum ,  Narque  albefcentibus  undis 
In  Eibrim proper  an  s,  Eineaque  inglorius  humor. 

Sil.  Ital.  lib.  viii. 


4  Clitumnus,  that  prefents  its  facred  {lores, 

4  To  wafh  the  bull:  the  Nar’s  infe£led  tide, 

4  Whofe  fulph’rous  waters  into  Tiber  glide  : 

4  Tinea’s  fmall  ftream  that  runs  inglorious  on.’ 

Addison. 


Hinc  a/bi ,  Clitumne ,  greges ,  id  maxima  taurus 
Viftima, fape  tuo  perfuß  flumine  facro 
Romanos  ad  templa  Dcum  duxere  triumphos, 

Virg .  Georg,  ii.  v.  468. 


4  There 
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4  There  flows  Clitumnus  through  theflow’ry  plain; 

4  Whofe  waves,  for  triumphs  after  profp’rous  war, 

4  The  vidfim  ox  and  fnowy  fheep  prepare. 

Addison. 

Servius,  in  his  commentary  upon  thefe  words,  fays  :  Cli¬ 
tumnus  autem  fiuvius  ejl  in  Mevania ,  qua  pars  cß  Umbr  'ue ,  par¬ 
tis  T.ufcus ,  de  quo  fiuvio ,  ut  dicit  Piinius  in  Hiß  on  a  naturally 
animalia^  quee  potaverint,  albos  foetus  ere  ant.  4  Now  Clitum- 
4  nus  is  a  river  in  Mevania,  a  part  of  Umbria,  which  is  a 
4  province  of  Tufcany.  And  Pliny,  in  his  natural  hiflory, 
4  fays,  that  the  cattle  which  drinks  its  waters  produce  a 
4  white  breed.’  Poflibly  Servius  has  an  eye  to  the  paflage 
of  Pliny,  {Hiß.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  c.  103.)  which  in  the  common 
editions  runs  thus  :  In  Falifco  omnis  aqua  pota  candidos  boves 
facit.  Some  Editions,  inftead  of  omnis  have  amnis  ;  and 
others,  though  but  few,  read  Clitumnus ;  fo  that  Servius’s 
copy  mud  mud  have  been  one  of  the  latter.  Eut,  fhould 
this  reading  be  admitted,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  Pliny 
fhould  commit  fuch  a  geographical  error  relating  to  a  coun¬ 
try  fo  near  Rome,  as  to  place  the  Clitumnus  in  the  province 
of  the  Falifci,  which  belonged  to  Hetruria  :  whereas  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  it  is  in  Umbria,  betwixt  Spo- 
letto  and  Tacarena;  or  more  precifely  in  the  country  for¬ 
merly  called  Mevania,  as  is  evident  from  Pliny,  Suetonius, 
&c.  That  the  Hifpellates  had  a  public  bath  and  houfe  of 
entertainment  near  the  Clitumnus,  is  mentioned  by  the  young¬ 
er  Pliny.  Now  Hifpellum  is  certainly  the  modern  Spello, 
lying  northwards,  beyond  the  Topino,  betwixt  Foligno  and 
Aflifi,  and  famous  for  the  many  antiquities  daily  difeovered 
there.  As  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  cattle  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  their  whitenefs  is  by  no  means  owing  to  the  water  of 
the  Clitumno,  the  fame  fpecies  being  feen  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy  ;  efpecially  in  the  Bolognefe,  whither  the  Cli¬ 
tumno  does  not  direct  its  courfe.  Neither  does  this  river 
alter  the  colour  of  the  fwine  bred  near  it,  which  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  and  all  over  Italy  are  generally  black,  or  of  a  dark 
brownifh  colour. 

The  Clitumno  joins  the  Tacarena,  the  Rucciano,  and  the 
Tinia,  which  difeharge  themfelves  into  the  Topino,  and  un¬ 
der  that  name  mingle  with  the  Chiafcio,  through  which  at 
laß  it  lofes  itfelf  in  the  Tiber. 
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Not  for  from  the  above-mentioned  temple  of  Clitumnus 
lies  the  village  Pefignano,  or  Piflignano,  on  the  right-hand  of  Piflignano. 
the  road  towards  Foligno.  The  ancient  name  ofitwasPif- 
cina  Jani  j  fo  that  fome  have  been  induced  to  believe,  that 
the  ruins  which  pafs  for  a  temple  of  Clitumnus,  are  rather 
the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Janus  :  but  this  conjecture  wants 
father  lupport  for  its  confirmation. 

Trevi  Hands  alfo  on  the  right-hand  on  an  eminence  ;  and  Trevi. 
the  road  all  the  way  betwixt  La  Vene  and  Foligno  is  upon 
the  level,  and  exceeding  pleafant. 

foligno  (in  Latin  Fulginus)  has  a  greater  trade  in  cloth,  Foligno. 
Lille,  and  fpices  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  cities  ;  and  the 
magnificent  altar  and  paintings  in  frefeo  in  the  epifcopal 
church  are  worth  obfervina;. 

On  the  left,  at  the  next  ftage  beyond  Foligno,  lies  Aflifi,  Aflifi. 
the  native  place  of  St.  Francis,  and  very  famous  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful  church  belonging  to  the  order  iriftituted  by  that  faint,  in 
which  fome  fay  he  is  buried  ;  and  alfo  for  the  great  number 
of  pilgrims  reforting  to  it.  Thofe  who  are  not  drawn  hither 
by  devotion,  will  meet  with  fuch  entertainment  among  the 
fine  paintings  in  this  church,  by  Giotto,  Giottino,  Giovanni 
Cimabue,  Pietro  Gavallino  Romano,  Frederico  Barocci,  OV. 
that  they  cannot  be  difpleafed  with  the  journey.  The  con¬ 
vent  of  Francifcan  nuns,  called  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare,  is  like- 
wife  worth  feeing.  To  the  fouth  of  Afiifi,  at  the  diftance 
of  an  Italian  mile,  lies  another  beautiful  church,  called  S. 

Maria  Portiuncula,  which  is  alfo  much  vifited  by  pilgrims. 

Near  a  hill,  juft  without  Foligno,  in  the  way  to  Tolen-  CaflroPa!«, 
tino,  it  is  worth  while  to  go  up  to  Caftro  Pales,  where,  be- 
fides  a  famous  paper-mill,  is  to  be  feen  the  palace  of  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Orvietano,  marquis  of  Elifei,  to  whom  this  place 
belongs.  Here  is  a  very  remarkable  grotto,  where  the  la-  Grotto, 
pideous  exfudations  have  formed  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  as 
pillars,  bunches  of  grapes,  pears,  and  other  fruit,  which 
bang  down  from  the  top.  Phis  grotto  confifts  of  feveral 
paftages  and  apartments,  and  has  a  communication  with  the 
houfe.  In  the  court  are  feveral  inferiptions,  indicating  the 
time  when  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  Violanta  hereditary 
princefs  of  Florence,  count  Daun  the  vice-roy  of  Naples, 
and  other  perfons  of  diftintftion,  vifited  this  place,  &c. 

The  road  from  hence  to  Tolentino  lies  over  the  Appennine  Tolentino. 
mountains  j  but  in  there  parts  the  roads  are  kept  in  exceed¬ 
ing  good  repair  ;  and  in  feveral  places  ftone  monuments  are 
creHed  in  praife  of  the  feveral  popes,  or  fajveyors  by  whom 
Vol.  III.  N  the 
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the  roads  have  been  made  or  repaired.  I  cannot  here  forbear 
wifhing,  that,  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  the  fovereigns 
would  affedf  to  perpetuate  their  names  in  this  ufeful  manner ; 
it  muff  be  owned,  however,  that  the  houfe  of  Auffria  has  fet 
them  a  very  laudable  example  in  its  hereditary  dominions. 

The  villages  and  inns  on  this  road  are  fo  mean,  that  it  is 
advifabie  for  a  traveller  to  carry  cold  provifions  with  him  3 
and  efpecially  fome  wine,  as  that  of  the  country  (which  is 
always  boiled  for  keeping)  is  not  agreeable  to  every  one’s 
tafle. 

From  Tolentino  the  road  leads  again  into  a  level,  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  well  cultivated  country.  The  profpedf  near  Mace-* 
rata  over  the  vallies  on  each  fide  of  the  road  isextremely  de¬ 
lightful.  The  chief  gate  of  Macerata  is  built  after  the 
manner  of  a  triumphal  arch,  with  three  arches  ;  and  over  it 
on  the  country  fide  ftands  a  brafs  ftatue  of  cardinal  Pio. 
The  town  affords  nothing  remarkable,  and  the  clock-work, 
which  the  inhabitants  fo  much  boaff  of,  is  but  a  mere  bauble. 
When  the  clock  ffrikes,  the  three  eaffern  magi  makes  their 
appearance,  attended  by  an  angel,  and  palling  before  an  image 
of  the  virgin  Mary  make  a  reverential  bow,  the  crowns  on 
their  heads  being  lifted  up.  Over  them  a  {far  is  fufpended, 
which  afcends  whillf  the  images  are  palling  under  it.  The 
figures  are  but  a  foot  high,  and  perform  their  adoration  in  a 
very  aukward  manner. 

Betwixt  Macerata  and  Recanati  are  to  be  feen  the  ruin3 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Helvia  Ricina,  built  by  the  emperor 
Septimius  Severus.  After  its  delfru£fion  by  the  Goths,  the 
inhabitants  of  Recanati  and  Macerata  found  a  good  fupply  of 
flones  for  building,  among  its  ruins.  At  the  lalf  mentioned 
town  the  following  ancient  infcription  hath  been  found  : 


Imp.  C afar i  L.  Veri.  Aug,  fil.  divi .  Pit.  Hep.  Divi  Hadriani . 
Fron.  Divi.  Trajan.  Partb.  Abnep.  Divi.  Nerves.  Adnepoti.  L. 
Septimio.  Severo.  Pio .  Pertinaci.  Augufto.  Arabico.  Adiabenico. 
Parthico.  Maximo.  P.  M.  Tribunit.  Poteß.  XIII.  Imp .  XL 
Cos.  III.  P.  P.  Colonia .  Helvia.  Ricina.  Conditori.  fuo. 

From  Seravalle  to  Macerata  the  road  runs  along  the  bank 
of  the  river  Chiento ;  and  betwixt  Macerata  and  Recanati 
crofles  the  Potenza.  Recanati  ffands  on  a  hill  within  three 
miles  of  Loretto  ;  and,  after  pafling  through  the  gate  of  thi* 
town,  one  has  a  glorious  profpe6t  towards  the  Adriatic  lea 
and  adjacent  Valleys.  The  aquedubf,  which,  according  to 

■  ■  '  the 
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the  infcription  on  it,  was  built  by  Paul  V,  is  nothing  extra¬ 
ordinary.  But  fuch  is  the  fertility  of  this  country,  that  thd 
Macerata  artichokes  are  frequently  known  to  weigh  above  Large  arti 
twenty  pounds.  The  Recanati  celery  and  the  Loretto  fen-  chokes, 
nel  are  alfo  highly  efteemed j  but  the  latter  is  yet  inferior  to 
that  which  grows  in  Sicily. 

Loretto.  .  I  ever  remain,  ÖV. 


& 
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* 

Defcription  of  Loretto. 


S  I  R, 

THE  Cafa  Santa, or  the  houfe  in  which  the  virgin  Ma¬ 
ry  is  faid  to  have  lived  in  Nazareth,  has  rendered  Lo¬ 
retto  famous  all  over  Cnriftendom.  It  is  pretended  to  have 
been  carried  in  the  month  of  May,  1291,  through  the  air 
from  Galilee  to  Terfato  in  Dalmatia  by  angels  ;  and  four 
years  and  a  half  afterwards  to  have  been  carried  to  Italy, 
where  about  midnight  on  the  iothof  December,  1294,  it  was 
fet  down  in  a  wood  in  the  diftridt  of  Recanati,  about  a  thou- 
fand  paces  from  the  fea.  If  Turfellini  may  be  credited,  on 
the  alighting  of  this  facred  houfe  from  its  aerial  journey,  all 
the  trees  and  fhrubs  in  the  wood  bowed  with  the  greateft  re¬ 
verence,  and  continued  in  that  pofture  till  at  laft  they 
withered  and  decayed.  It  feems  the  remains  of  this  pious 
wood,  by  the  brutal  irreverence  of  the  peafants,  were  dug  up 
in  the  year  1575  in  order  to  improve  the  land*. 

A  rich  and  pious  lady  whofe  name  was  Laureta,  being  Derivation  1 
at  that  time  lady  of  the  manor,  the  holy  houfe  was  from  her 
name  called  the  houfe  of  Laureta.  The  road  leading  to  this 
facred  houfe  becoming  dangerous  by  the  cruelties  of  robbers, 
which  deterred  the  pilgrims  from  reforting  thither  to  per¬ 
form  their  devotions,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  the  angels 
took  it  up  again  and  removed  it  to  a  hill  about  a  thoufand 
paces  nearer  to  Recanati.  The  place  where  it  was  then  fu 
tuated  belonged  to  two  brothers,  who  at  firft  received  the 

*  Vide  Horatii  Turfellini  Hißoria  Lauretana,  edit,  Vi  net,  1717,  %-vo,  p, 

*7  6?  feq. 
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prefent  with  becoming  joy  and  gratitude  :  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  vaft  profits  accruing  from  the  refort  of  pilgrims 
to  the  holy  houfe,  and  the  rich  offerings  they  made,  kindled 
fuch  feuds  betwixt  them  as  terminated  in  a  duel,  in  which 
both  the  brothers  loff  their  lives. 

To  prevent  any  farther  misfortunes,  and  as  a  punifhment 
to  the  unworthy  pofleflors  of  fuch  a  treafure,  it  is  pretended 
the  holy  virgin  again  directed  the  angels  to  remove  the  houfe 
a  bow-fhot  further  up  the  country,  to  an  eminence  about 
two  thoufand  geometrical  paces  fr^m  the  fea;  and  this  is  the 
place  where  it  now  ftands.  This  happened  a  few  months 
after  it  had  been  placed  on  the  eftate  of  thofe  bloody-minded 
brothers ;  and  it  is  received  as  a  matter  of  fa£I,  that  the  Cafa 
Santa,  within  a  year  after  its  firft  arrival  in  Italy  from  Dalma¬ 
tia,  fhifted  its  place  three  times  in  the  diftridlof  Recanati. 

The  popifh  writers  are  at  a  lofs  for  an  anfwer  to  the  ob¬ 
jection,  that  the  Cafa"  Santa  had  been  near  two  hundreff 
years  in  Italy  before  any  author  of  that  country  took  any 
notice  of  it*.  But  what  greatly  contributed  to  bring  the 
Madona  di  Lorrctto  in  vogue  was  the  offering  of  a  golden  cup 
by  pope  Pius  II,  in  perfon,  on  which  is  to  be  feen  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infcription  : 

Pia  Dei  Genitrix , 

Pßuamvis  tua  potcßas  nullis  coarftetur  finibus ,  ac  totum  im- 
pleat  Orbem  mirdculis  ;  quid  tarnen  pro  voluntate  ßepius  uno  loco 
mag  is  quam  alio  deleft  aris ,  IA  Laureti  tibi  placitam  fedem  per 
ßngulos  dies  innumeris  ftgnis  &  miraculis  exornas  $  ego  infelix 
peccator ,  mente  Pf  animo  ad  De  recurro  fupplex  or  ans ,  ut  mihi  ar- 
dentem  febrim  moleßijjimaque  tußßim  außer  as,  laßtßque  memlris 
fanitatem  refiituas ,  Reipublica. ut  credimus,  ßqlutarem.  Interim 
hoc  munus  accipito  mem  ferviiutis  ßignum. 

Pius  Papa  II.  Ann.  hum.  Sal. 

MCCCCLXIV. 

t  .  f.  . 

*  Propitious  Mother  of  God  ! 

c  Though  thy  unlimited  power  fills  the  whole  world  with 
8  miracles ;  yet  as  thou  1  art  often  pleafed  to  fhew  thvfelf 
8  more  delighted  with  fome  places  than  others,  and  continue!! 
8  daily  by  innumerable  ffgns  and  wonders  to  diftinguifh  this 
c  thy  favourite  feat  at  Loretto ;  I,  who  am  a  miferable 

t 

*  The  author’s  confutation  of  this  and  other  miracles  of  the  fame  kind 
I  have  omitted,  fincethe  bare  mention  of  them  is  enough  to  fhew  the  ri¬ 
diculous  abfurdity  of  fuch  fabless  which  would  hardly  gain  credit  apaong 
Hotteptots.  : 

-  '•  ■«  8  finner, 
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*  Tinner,  run  to  thee  for  fuccour,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my 
c  heart  implore  thy  affiftance ;  humbly  intreating  thee  tore- 
‘  Jicve  me  from  a  burning  fever  and  a  violent  cough,  and 
c  likewife  to  reftore  the  ufe  of  my  feeble  limbs,  as  I  am  per- 
‘  luaded  that  my  recovery  will  be  a  public  benefit  to  Chriften- 
4  dom.  In  the  mean  time  gracioufly  accept  of  this  offering 

*  from  thy  devoted  fervant,  Pius  II.  pope,  1464..’ 

T  his  offering  and  the  omnipotence  afcribed  to  the  virgin 
Mary  in  the  above-mentioned  addrefs  were  however  of  little 
eftedt  ;  for  his  holinefs  died  that  very  year  at  Ancona,  and 
of  the  fame  complication  of  diffempers  againft  which  he  was 
for  procuring  the  virgin’s  affiffance,  by  means  of  this  fplen- 
d id  offering.  But  Turfellini  roundly  affirms,  that  the  pope 
was  cured  at  Loretto  immediately  after  he  had  finifhed  his 
prayer. 

As  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  Cafa  Santa,  it  is  about  förty  Defcrlption 
feet  in  length,  not  quite  twenty  in  breadth,  and  about  of  the  holy 
twenty-five  in  height,  according  to  Turfellini ;  but  this  au-houle* 
thor  is  even  here  very  inaccurate  :  the  houfe  being  properly 
forty-three  Roman  pabni  wanting  two  inches  In  length 
within  the  edifice,  eighteen  palmi  four  inches  broad,  and 
twenty-fix  pabni  in  height.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  length 
is  thirty-one  feet  and  three  quarters,  the  breadth  thirteen 
feet  and  near  three  inches,  and  the  height  eighteen  feet  and 
three  quarters  Englifh  meafure,  reckoning  a  pabni  and  a 
half  equal  to  thirteen  inches.  In  the  center  of  the  roof  it 
is  fi wo  palmi  higher  than  on  the  Tides.  Formerly  this  houfe 
had  only  a  timber  cieling  ;  but,  left  by  a  great  number  of 
lights  continually  burning  here  it  fhould  happen  to  take  fire, 

Clement  VII.  caufed  a  vaulted  roof  to  be  made.  For  that 
end,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  foundation  as  well  as  to  preventany 
damage  by  making  this  alteration,  it  was  ftrongly  compacted 
with  rafters,  boards,  and  ropes,  and  fupported  by  machines 
till  the  new  foundation  was  carried  up,  fo  as  to  be  joined 
with  the  old  walls  of  the  houfe.  At  the  fame  time  alfo  the 
door  was  altered  :  for  there  being  only  one  entrance  towards 
the  north,  which  was  in  the  front ;  to  remedy  this  incon¬ 
venience,  on  account  of  the  vaft  concourfe  of  people  com¬ 
ing  in  and  going  out,  it  was  thought  advilable  to  wall  this 
up  and  make  three  other  doors  ;  two  for  the  people,  and  a 
third  opening  into  the  holieft  part  of  the  chapel  for  the 
clergy.  Thefe  breaches  for  the  doors,  by  order  of  the 
pope,  were  not  entered  upon  till  after  a  proper  courfe  of 
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falling,  &c.  For  it  is  pretended  thatNerueio  the  architect 
going  about  it  without  the  proper  preparations,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  common  work,  was  feized  with  a  fudden  illnefs 
which  was  very  near  proving  fatal  to  him.  The  weft  win¬ 
dow  oppofite  to  the  image  of  the  virgin  was  alfo  enlarged 
and  fecured  with  a  gilt  iron-work.  The  rafters,  boards, 
tiles,  and  other  materials  that  were  taken  away  when  thefe 
alterations  were  made,  are  depofited  under  the  floor  of  the 
Cafa  Santa,  that  they  might  not  be  fet  up  as  reliques  in 
other  places,  which  might  prove  prejudicial  to  Loretto. 
Wkh  this  view  alfo  the  people  are  made  to  believe,  and  num- 
berlefs  inftances  are  alledged,  that  thofe  who  prefume  clan- 
deftinely  to  carry  away  fo  much  as  a  bit  of  ttone  or  mortar 
belonging  to  this  facred  houfe,  are  punifhed  with  difeafes  and 
other  misfortunes,  and  become  extremely  wretched,  having 
no  peace  of  mind  till  they  bring  back  what  they  have  pilfer¬ 
ed.  This  is  farther  confirmed  by  fhewing  a  done  fattened 
with  two  iron  braces  in  the  wall,  which  John  Soarius  bifhop 
of  Conimbria,  in  the  year  1562,  lent  back  from  Trent, 
that  his  health  which  had  been  impaired  for  taking  away 
that  ttone  might  be  reftored  ;  though  he  had  pope  Pius  the 
Fourth’s  permiflion  for  fo  doing,  and  the  ttone  was  intended 
tobe  preferved  as  a  relique  in  a  new-built  church  in  Portugal. 
The  people  therefore  mutt  be  fatisfied,  and  even  account  it 
no  fmall  favour  to  be  permitted  to  kifs  or  lick  the  walls  of  the 
Cafa  Santa.  This  celebrated  edifice  is  manifeftly  built  of 
bricks  of  unequal  fizes,  though  the  popifh  winters  labour 
labour  hard  to  prove  it  a  kind  of  ttone*,  at  prefent,  no  where 
to  be  found.  Thefe  bricks  indeed  are  not  placed  in  the  mott 
regular  order:  however,,  fhould  curiofity  or  devotion  prompt 
a  perfon  to  carry  off  the  leaf!:  fragment,  he  would  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  avoid  difcovery ;  the  cement,  as  is  obferved  in  all 
old  buildings,  being  very  hard  to  break  oft'  On  the  cieling 
is  painted  the  aflumption  of  the  virgin  Mary ;  but  at  prefent 
it  is  almoft  obfcured  by  the  fmoke  of  the  great  number  of 
lamps  continually  burning  in  this  houfe. 

On  the  top  of  the  Cafa  Santa  is  a  little  tower,  which  the 
Roman-catholics  cannot  deny  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Chriftians  ;  fince  it  is  contrary  to  all  probability  to  imagine, 
that  the  virgin  Mary  had  fuch  a  tower  eredled  upon  her 

*  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  make  the  people  believe  this,  when 
they  have  fwallowed  the  fable  recited  above  concerning  this  houfe. 

mean 
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mean  habitation.  In  violent  tempefts  of  thunder  and  light-}' 
ning,  they  ring  two  little  bells  which  are  hung  in  the  tower, 
hot  doubting  but  their  found  will  difperfe  any  tempeft,  and 
prevent  any  ill  eftedls  from  it. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  Cafa  Santa,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  holy  of  holies  ;  for  it  is  {eparated  from  the  other 
part  by  a  filver  baluftrade  and  a  gate  of  the  fame  metal. 

This  is  faid  to  be  the  fpot  where  the  virgin  Was  fitting 
when  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  her  at  the  time  of  the 
annunciation.  The  filver  baluftrade  was  a  gift  of  cardinal 
Portacarrero,  and  the  gate  of  the  fame  metal  of  cardinal  Ma- 
galotti. 

The  window  through  which  the  angel  came  into  the  Remarkable 
houfe,  is  fhewn  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Cafa  Santa.  The  window, 
image  of  the  virgin  Mary,  which  {lands  facing  it,  is  made  of  T.h?ira?gc 
cedar,  and  is  five  feet  in  height.  The  evangelift  St.  Luke  g|n.  6  ^ 
(who  from  the  number  of  portraits  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
mother,  faid  to  be  done  bv  him,  muft  have  had  little  time  to 
fpare  for  any  thing  elfe)  has  in  this  piece  given  us  a  fpecimen 
of  his  fkill  in  fculpture*.  The  divine  infant  in  her  right  arm  of  chrift. 
is  not  quite  two palmi  high, and  of  the  fame  wood;  in  her  left- 
hand  ftie  has  a  globe,  and  two  fingers  on  the  right-hand  are 
eredl,  as  if  fhe  was  giving  the  blefting.  The  faces  of  both 
images  have  been  overlaid  with  a  kind  of  filver  lacker, 
which  is  now  become  quite  black  with  the  continual  fmoke 
of  the  lamps  ;  fo  that  the  virgin  Mary  wants  only  a  thick 
upper  lip  to  make  her  a  perfecl  negro  f.  The  infant  Jefus  DrefSo 
is  drefled  in  a  flame-coloured  habit,  and  the  virgin  Mary  in 
an  azure  robe,  with  which  (he  is  lo  modeftly  covered,  that 

*  All  the  pieces  fhewn  as  St.  Luke’s  works  would  make  a  very  large 
collection  ;  but  it  happens  that  the  whole  pretence  of  the  evangelift’s  fkill 
in  painting  relies  upon  the  flender  foundation  of  Nicephorus’s  teflimony, 
and  fome  other  ftories  no  lefs  fufpicious.  The  probability  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  vanifhes,  by  confidering  that  the  aneient  Jews  and  primitive  Chri- 
ftians,  according  to  the  accounts  of  Jofepbus  and  Clemens  Alexandriniis, 
exploded  painting,  as  highly  pernicious  both  to  the  Hate  and  religion. 

This  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  filence  of  the  molt  ancient  writers  ;  and 
merits  the  more  attention,  as  the  fathers  of  the  fecond  council  of  Nice 
make  no  mention  of  St.  Luke’s  painting ;  whereas  it  would  have  made 
verv  ftrongly  for  their  zeal  in  fupport  of  images.  It  is  very  probable  that 
St.  Luke’s  defcriptive  account  of  the  virgin’s  virtues,  &c.  have  given  rife 
to  this  fiflion  of  his  being  a  painter. 

f  The  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch,  ch.  vi.  v.  21,  likewife  mentions 
the  faces  of  idols  grown  quite  black  with  the  fmoke  of  the  lamps  burning 
before  them.  See  alfo  Arnobius,  lib.  vi,  adverfus  gfntes,  p.  202. 
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nothing  is  to  be  feen  of  the  ftatue  but  its  face  and  the  toes-. 
The  mantle  hanging  down  her  fhoulders  is  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  powdered  with  golden  ftars  ;  her  hair  hangs  on  her 
fhoulders  and  part  of  her  back.  On  her  head  is  a  triple 
crown  of  gold,  enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  and 
another  on  that  of  the  child  Jefus;  both  were  the  gift  of 
Lewis  XIII.  king  of  France,  and  valued  at  feventy-five 
thoufand  feudi ,  or  crowns.  On  the  former  are  thefe  words 
engraven : 

Tu  caput  ante  meurn  cinxißi  Virgo  corona , 

Nunc  caput  ccce  teget  nojira  corona  tuum. 

‘  In  return  for  the  crown  which  thou,  O  holy  virgin,  didft 
6  beffow  on  me,  accept  of  this  which  I  have  placed  on  thy 
4  head.’ 

On  the  latter : 

Chrißiu  dedit  Adihi, 

Chrifto  reddo  coronam, 

4  Chriflgave  me  a  crown,  and  I  reftore  it  again/ 

The  gold-chains,  rings,  and  jewels  with  which  this  image 
of  thp  virgin  Adary  is  loaded,  though  they  make  a  molt 
fplendid  appearance,  I  pafs  over,  as  they  cannot  be  very  en¬ 
tertaining  in  a  defeription.  They  are  alfo  fometimes  varied, 
in  order  to  ffrike  the  eye  with  fuch  alterations ;  and  the 
jewels  which  are  taken  off  at  fuch  times  are  laid  up  in  the 
treafury.  Her  apparel  alfo  is  not  always  the  fame  ;  for  on 
the  feven  days  of  paflion-week  fhe  is  dreffed  in  deep  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  complimented  with  a  frefh  fuit  every  day.  When 
they  take  off  or  put  on  any  part  of  the  virgin’s  apparel,  they 
ufe  a  great  deal  of  ceremony,  and  low  inclinations  of  the 
body  ;  whilff  the  crouding  lpedlators  Jay  their  diffreffes  be¬ 
fore  the  faint  with  loud  invocations,  the  violence  of  which 
increafes  as  the  priefts  proceed  in  undreffmg  the  image  ;  as  if 
the  cries  of  the  fuppliants  could  fooner  touch  the  heart  of 
the  virgin  when  naked,  than  when  fhe  is  dreffed  in  her  robes. 
The  fculptor  has  taken  care  that  the  modefty  of  the  prieffs 
fhould  not  be  offended  with  the  fight  of  a  naked  female  fta¬ 
tue,  by  adding  a  proper  covering.  An  account  of  fome  of 
the  ornaments  which  are  generally  tobe  feen  on  this  pom¬ 
pous 
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pous  image  may  not  be  difpleafing  to  the  reader,  i.  A  jewel 
confiding  of  thirteen  rubies,  fixty-fix  emeralds,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty- one  diamonds,  which  was  an  offering  of 
Anne,  a  princefs  of  Neuburg,  and  confort  of  Charles  II.  of 
Spain.  2.  A  golden  crucifix,  with  very  large  and  beautiful- 
emeralds,  the  gift  of  cardinal  Paolo  Sfondrata.  3.  Two 
large  pearls  fet  in  gold,  hanging  at  the  divine  infant’s  hand, 
prefented  by  a  princefs  of  Darmftadt.  4.  A  crucifix  fet  with 
diamonds  of  great  value,  given  by  cardinal  Marefcotto.  5. 
and  6.  Two  other  crucifixes  fet  with  rubies  and  diamonds, 
offered  by  the  cardinals  Barberini  andCorfi.  7.  The  badge 
of  the  golden-fleece,  with  a  collar  fet  with  large  fapphires, 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  topazes,  the  gift  of  Catharine  wife  of 
Gabriel  Bethlen  Gabor,  prince  of  Tranfylvania.  8.  A  large 
golden  heait  hanging  at  a  gold  chain  fet  with  rubies  and 
diamonds,  offered  by  Maximilian  I.  elector  of  Bavaria.  9. 

A  clufter  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds  fet  in  gold,  on 
which  is  a  pelican  feeding  her  young-ones  with  her  blood, 
reprefented  by  a  very  large  ruby  at  her  bread,  an  offering  of 
the  dutchefs  d’Ucceda,  10.  A  large  emerald,  fet  round 
with  diamonds  and  rubies,  which  hangs  on  one  of  the  in¬ 
fant’s  hands,  the  gift  of  the  dutchefs  de  Salviati.  ir.  Three 
admirable  emeralds  fet  in  gold,  and  furrounded  by  diamonds 
and  other  emeralds,  prefented  by  Violanta  Beatrix,  a  prin- 
cefs  of  the  houfe  of  Bavaria,  and  widow  of  Ferdinand  here¬ 
ditary  prince  of  Florence.  The  niche  in  which  the  ima^e 
Hands  is  adorned  with  feventy-one  large  Bohemian  topazes, 
the  offering  of  the  cavalier  Capra. 

On  the  right-fide  of  the  image  is  an  angel  of  caft  gold,  Offering  on 
profufely  enriched  with  diamonds  and  other  gems,  with  one  the  birtb  oir 
knee  inclined,  offering  a  golden  heart  embellifhed  with  large  piTten' 
diamonds  and  terminating  in  a  flame  of  rubies  and  pearls, 
with  a  lamp  burning  continually  over  it.  This  piece,  which 
is  faid  to  have  coif  50,000  ducats,  was  offered  by  Maria  Bea¬ 
trix  Eleanora,  of  the  houfe  ofEfte,  queen  of  King  James  II. 
of  England,  that  by  the  interceflion  of  the  virgin  Mary  die 
might  conceive  a  fon.  Accordingly,  foon  after,  as  it  is  faid, 

(he  had  a  fon  ;  who  has  fince  made  fo  much  noife  in  Europe, 
under  the  name  of  the  pretender  to  the  Britilh  crown. 

On  the  left-fide  of  the  virgin’s  image  is  a  filver  angel,  in 
the  fame  reverential  pofture  offering  her  a  golden  heart  crown¬ 
ed,  and  glittering  with  pearls,  emeralds,  and  diamonds,  like- 
wife  terminating  in  a  flame.  This  was  the  gift  of  Laura  Maj;- 

tinozziu. 
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tinozzia,  widow  of  Alphonfo  IV.  duke  of  Modena,  and 
mother  to  the  above-mentioned  queen  of  England. 

On  the  right-hand  of  the  virgin  is  a  filver  angel,  weight¬ 
ing  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds,  and  offering,  on  a 
culhion  of  the  fame  metal,  an  infant  of  maffy  gold,  which 
weighs  twenty-four  pounds*.  This  was  the  gift  of  Lewis 
XIII.  king  of  France  for  the  birth  of  the  dauphin,  after¬ 
wards  Lewis  XIV.  who  made  a  much  greater  ftir  in  Europe 
than  the  Pretender  mentioned  above.  Many  other  gold  and 
filver  images  of  children  I  omit ;  though  fome  of  the  for¬ 
mer  exceed  twelve  pounds  in  weight,  Here  one  alfo  fees  an 
infinite  number  of  other  coftly  votive  pieces,  the  enumerati¬ 
on  of  which  would  engage  me  in  a  tedious  detail. 

The  robe  which  this  famous  image  had  on,  when  it  was 
brought  from  Dalmatia  into  Italy,  is  of  red  camlet,  and 
kept  in  a  glafs  fhrine.  The  difh  out  of  which  it  is  pretended 
the  virgin  and  her  divine  infant  ufed  to  eat,  is  fhaped  like  a 
Shallow  bowl,  and  of  glazed  earthen-ware ;  but  its  outfide 
is  now  plated  over  with  filver.  This  utenfil  is  not  only 
kiffed  ;  but  rofaries,  medals,  agnus  Dei’s ,  crucifixes,  and  pa¬ 
per  caps  painted  with  the  image  of  the  Madonna  of  Loretto 
are  rubbed  againft  it,  from  a  firm  perfuafion  that  they  thus 
become  an  infallible  remedy  againft  the  head-ach  and  other 
diforders.  An  ague  is  faid  to  have  been  perfectly  cured  only 
by  drinking  a  little  cold  water  out  of  this  difh  :  even  the  oil 
and  wax  of  the  lamps  and  candles  burning  before  the  image, 
are  not  without  their  medicinal  virtues.  Befides  the  difh, 
here  are  other  pieces  of  furniture,  the  meannefs  of  which 
fhews  the  virgin’s  humility  or  low  condition.  Lender  the 
image  image  is  the  hearth,  or  fire-place,  where  fhe  ufed  to 
drefs  her  victuals,  which  is  now  ftiled  facrofanffus  caminus. 

Seven  golden  lamps  are  continually  burning  before  the 
image,  one  of  which,  prefented  by  the  republic  of  Venice 
on  account  of  the  ceafing  of  an  epidemical  diftemper,  weighs 

*  Dion,  in  his  feventy-fecond  book,  fays,  that  the  emperor  Commodus 
was  pofleffed  of  a  golden  ftatue  weighing  a  thouland  pounds ;  but  this  ftill 
falls  very  fliort  of  the  pieces  which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  once  exhibited 
to  the  people,  as  a  difplay  of  his  riches  and  power.  Among  thefe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Callixenes  of  Rhodes,  cited  in  Athenseus’s  firft  book,  were 
two  golden  eagles,  each  of  them  fifteen  cubits  long;  one  hundred  golden 
couches,  three  thoufand  two  hundred  golden  crowns;  and  likewife  a 
crown  eighty  cubits  in  height,  which  was  placed  over  the  entrance  of  the 
temple  of  Berenice;  not  to  mention  fome  other  particulars  almofl  incre» 
dible. 
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thirty-feven  pounds  and  a  half.  Under  this  hangs  another, 
richly  fet  with  jewels,  offered  a  few  years  fince  by  duke  Elia 
di  Palma,  who  declared  that  it  coil  fifteen  thoufand  ducats. 

The  lamp  that  (lands  next  the  virgin’s  face,  which  is  held  by 
three  angels,  weighs  nine  pounds,  and  is  a  memorial  of  the 
devotion  and  (kill  of  Francis  Maria  duke  d’  Urbino,  who  is 
laid  to  have  made  this  admirable  piece  with  his  own  hands. 
Another  golden  lamp,  weighing  twenty  pounds,  to  be  feen 
here,  paffes  for  the  work  of  Sigilmund  king  of  Poland.  That 
which  Francis  II.  duke  of  Modena  offered  to  the  virgin, 
weighs  eighteen  pounds  and  a  half.  Among  the  thirty-feven 
filver  lamps,  with  which  the  o#ther  part  of  the  Cafa  Santa  is 
illuminated,  feveral  weigh  fifty,  eighty,  a  hundred,  and  four 
of  them  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds.  For  the  Tup- 
plying  of  all  thefe  lamps  with  oil,  fuch  legacies  have  been 
left,  or  funds  fettled  by  the  perlons  who  prefented  them, 
that  that  they  are  fo  far  from  being  a  charge  to  the  Cafa 
Santa,  as  to  yield  a  confiderable  profit  to  it;  fome  thoufands 
of  dollars  being  the  lead  legacy  left  for  each  lamp. 

The  altar  (lands  in  the  middle  of  the  partition  betwixt  Altar, 
*the  fanftum  fanSforum  and  the  other  part  of  the  chapel.  It 
does  not  intercept  the  full  view  of  the  image,  which 
(lands  pretty  high  in  the  fan£tuary  behind  the  altar. 

The  credulous  papifb  affirm,  that  this  altar  wras  made  by 
the  apoffles  themfelves,  and  brought  hither  from  Galilee  a- 
lon£,with  the  facred  houfe. 

CT 

On  this  altar  is  a  fquare  (lone,  on  which’  St.  Peter  is  faid 
,to  have  celebrated  the  firff  mafs.  The  fplendid  palliotto ,  en¬ 
riched  with  jafper,  lapis  lazuli ,  and  agate,  was  the  gift  of 
Cofmo  II.  great  duke  of  Tufcany. 

Over  the  window,  through  which  the  angel  Gabriel 
came  into  the  virgin’s  houfe  at  the  annunciation,  (lands  a 
pidlure  of  the  crucifixion,  pretended  to  be  brought  by  the 
apodles  into  this  houfe,  and  to  have  been  by  St.  Luke. 

The  prefent  new  floor  of  theCafaSanta  confids  of  fquare 
pieces  of  red  and  white  marble.  The  walls  feem  to  have 
been  formerly  pladered  with  mortar;  part  of  which,  with» 
the  protrait  of  the  virgin  Mary,  and  a  groupe  of  angels 
painted  on  it,  is  dill  remaining. 

Notwithdanding  the  mean  appearance  of  the  walls  within, 
the  outfide  of  the  Cafa-Santa  is  mod  elegantly  adorned  with 
the  fined  marble  ;  but  it  is  fo  contrived,  that  the  marble  druc- 
ture  ferves  only  as  a  cafe  for  it,  leaving  a  fmall  interval  betwixt 
it  and  the  brick  walls  of  the  Cafa  Santa.  This  is  partly  to 

be> 
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be  attributed  to  the  veneration  entertained  for  thofe  facred  ma¬ 
terials,  and  partly  from  an  apprehenfion  that  they  would  not 
have  fuffered  the  new  and  unhallowed  marble  to  be  in  con¬ 
tact  with  them  j  but  would  have  repelled  it  with  fuch  violence, 
as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  workmen.  This  (according 
to  tradition)  formerly  happened  to  fome  builders,  who,  out 
of  an  indifcreet  zeal,  were  going  about  to  {Lengthen  thefe 
facred  walls  by  fome  new  additions. 

The  above-mentioned  marble  cafe  was  begun  in  the  year 
1514,  in  the  pontificate  of  pope  Leo  X.  and  confecrated  in 
the  year  1538,  by  Paul  Ilf.  The  expence  of  it  at  that  time, 
when  labour  was  cheap,  amounted  to  twenty-two  thoufand 
ducats,  exclufive  of  twenty  marble  ftatues,  and  four  brafs 
doors  of  curious  workmanfhip,  which  have  been  fince  ad¬ 
ded,  and  mufthavecoft  an  immenfe  fum*.  The  moft  cele¬ 
brated  fculptors  of  that  age,  as  Andrea  Sanfovino,  Fran- 
cefco  Sangalli,  Domenico  Lamia,  Nicolo  de  Pericoli,  Bia¬ 
gio  Bandinelli,  Giovanni  della  Porta  and  his  brother  Ta- 
mafo,  Girolamo  Lombardi  with  his  brother  Aurelio,  Rafaelle 
da  Monte  Lupone,  il  Mofca  Florentine,  Nie.  Tribulo,  Con- 
tucci,  fcf c.  feem  to  have  emulated  eachother  in  this  noble  ftruc- 
ture.  It  is  about  fifty  feet  in  length,  thirty  broad,  and  about  the 
fame  height.  No  meaner  materials  than  the  whiteft  Carrara 
marble  have  been  employed  in  this  building.  The  two  long¬ 
er  fides  are  adorned  with  twelve  Corinthian  pillars,  and 
the  other  two  Tides  with  eight.  The  intervals  between  the 
Fine  bafib-  pillars,  are  filled  with  bafto-relievo’s  finely  executed,  repre- 
relievo’a.  fenting  the  moft  remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  blef- 
fed  virgin,  ten  ftatues  of  the  prophets,  and  above  thefe  the 
ten  fibyls.  Among  the  prophets  on  the  fouthfide,  David, 
with  the  head  of  Goliah  at  his  feet,  is  greatly  admired  by 
all  connoifteurs  ;  and  on  the  northfide,  in  a  groupe  reprefent- 
ing  the  efpoufals  of  the  virgin  Mary,  a  boy  playing  with  a 
dog,  whilft  his  mother,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  looks  at 
him  with  a  countenance  full  of  maternal  tendernefs  and  com¬ 
placency,  cannot  be  viewed  without  pleafure.  This  piece 
was  defigned  and  begun  by  Contucci,  and  finifhed  by  Raphael 
da  Monte  Lupone  and  Nicolo  Tribulo.  In  the  baflb-relievo 
that  exhibits  the  extraordinary  conveyance  of  the  Cafa  Santa 

*  The  Cafa  Santa  has  indeed  four  doors,  but  one  of  them  is  a  falfe 
door  j  for  there  are  but  three  entrances  cut  through  the  wall.  The  brafs- 
work  is  faid  to  be  done  by  Girolamo  Lombardi. 

through 
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through  the  air,  the  expreffion  in  a  peafant  driving  hi$  afs 
before  him  is  ftrong  and  natural.  This  is  the  joint  work  of 
Tribulo  and  Sangalli.  Under  this  piece  is  the  following  in- 
fcription  : 

Chrißiane  Hofpes ,  qui  pietatis  causa  hue  advenißi ,  facram 
Lauretam  reaem  vides  divims  myßeriis  &  miraculorum  gloria  toto 
Or  be  t  err arum  verier  abilem.  Hlc  fanEliffima  Dei  Genitrix  Ma¬ 
ria  in  Lucem  edita.  Hie  ab  angelo  falutata.  Hie  eeterni  Dei 
Verbum  Caro  fa  El  um  efi.  Heine  Angeli  primum  a  Paleßina  ad 
Illyriwn  adduxere  adVerfanclum  Oppidum  anno  Jalutis  MCCXC1 . 
Nicolao  IV.  fummo  Pontifce.  Pqjiea  initio  Pontificatus  Bonifa- 
cii  VIII.  in  Picenum  tranßata  prope  Be  cine  tarn  urbem  in  hujus 
collis  nemore  eddem  angelorum  opera  eollocata  ;  ubi  loco  intra  anni 
fpatium  ter  commutator  hie  poflremo  Jedem  divinitüs  fixit  anno  ab - 
hinc  CCC.  Ex  eo  tempore  tantce  ßupendes  rei  novit  ate  vicinis  po- 
pulis  ad  admirationcm  eommotis ,  turn  deinceps  miraculorum  famd 
long e  lateque propagata,  SanEla  hac  domus  magna  apud  omnes gen- 
tes  veneratione  habit  a,  cujus  parietes  nullis  fundamentis  fubnixi , 
poft  tot  feculorum  estates  integri  ßabilejque  permanent.  Clemens 
VIII.  Pontifex  Maximus  in  hoc  marmoreo  lapide  infer ibi  juffit. 
Anno  Domini  MDXCV. 

c  Chriftian  ftranger,  whom  devotion  has  brought  hither, 
‘  thou  feeft  here  the  facred  houfe  of  Loretto,  which  by  its 
w  diyine  myfteries,  and  the  fame  of  its  miracles,  claims  the 
‘  veneration  of  the  whole  world.  In  this  houfe  the  moft 
‘  holy  Mary,  mother  of  God,  was  born  ;  here  fhe  was  vi- 
‘  fited  by  the  angel ;  here  the  Word  of  the  eternal  God 
c  was  made  Flesh.  This  facred  houfe  was  firft  brought 
c  by  angels  from  Paleftine  to  the  town  of  Terfati  in  Illyria, 
‘  in  the  year  of  the  Chriffian  fEra  1291,  and  in  the  ponti- 
‘  fcate  of  Nicholas  IV.  Afterwards  in  the  beginning  of 

<  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  it  was  removed  by  angels 
c  a  fecond  time  acrofs  the  feas,  and  placed  in  a  wood  near 
‘  Recanati :  and  laffly,  after  changing  its  fituation  three 
‘  times  within  the  fpace  of  a  year,  it  was  at  length,  by  di- 
‘  vine  appointment,  fixed  on  this  hill,  about  three  hundred 

*  years  fince.  From  that  time  the  reputation  of  this  facred 
c  houfe  has  been  continually  increafing  by  the  univerfal  won- 
c  der  raifed  among  the  neighbouring  lfates  by  fo  remarkable 

*  an  event,  and  likewife  by  the  fame  of  its  miracles,  which 

<  have  attradfed  the  veneration  of  the  whole  world.  Its 

4 

4  walls,  though  without  any  foundation,  after  fuch  a  fuc^ 

*'  <  cefiion 
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4  ceffion  of  ages,  ftill  remain  found  and  intire.  This  in- 
4  fcription  w^s  cut  in  marble,  and  put  up  by  order  of  his  ho- 
4  linels  Clement  VIII.  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1595.’ 


✓ 


Cafe  of  the 
fcoly  houfe. 


Noperfcn  to 
enter  the 
Cafa  Santa 
with  arms. 


The  Cafa  Santa  could  not  be  truly  faid  to  Hand  without  a 
foundation  in  the  time  of  pope  Clement  VIII.  which  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Turfellini,  p.  138.)  had  been  laid  by  pope  Cle¬ 
ment  VII. 

The  edifice  which  inclofes  the  holy  houfe  was  defigned  by 
Bramante.  Sanfovino,  Tribulo,  and  Andrea  Contucci  de¬ 
figned  the  fculpture,  and  alfo  executed  the  greateft  part.  It 
was  at  laft  compleated  in  the  year  1579,  and  Gregory  XIIL 
had  the  honour  of  putting  the  finifhing  hand  to  this  fuperb 
work.  It  Hands  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  and  fpacious 
church,  which  preferves  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather. 
The  pilgrims,  in  their  firft  procefiion,  generally  walk  round 
the  Cafa  Santa  on  their  knees,  though  they  are  under  no  par¬ 
ticular  injunctions  to  do  this ;  for  the  manner  of  their  per¬ 
forming  their  devotions  here  is  left  to  the  dictates  of  their 
blind  zeal. 

No  perfon  is  permitted  to  enter  the  houfe  with  a  fword, 
or  any  other  weapon,  which  muff  be  delivered  to  an  eccle- 
fiaftic,  who  fits  over-againft  the  door  of  the  fanCtuary,  and 
receives  the  little  pecuniary  prefents  which  are  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church.  A  fcudi  is  a  fufficient  gratuity  for  a 
company  of  two  or  three  perfons,  and  the  like  fum  muH  be 
given  at  feeing  the  treafury :  but  the  offerings  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  are  very  confiderable,  and  may  without  exaggeration 
be  computed  at  many  thoufands  of  ducats  annually. 

The  extraordinary  worfhip  paid  by  the  Romanifts  to  the 
virgin  Mary  is  fufficiently  known :  and  as  the  veneration  for 
reliques  has  been,  in  the  laft  century,  carried  to  the  higheft 
pitch,  it  may  eafily  be  conceived  what  a  concourfe  of  peo¬ 
ple  muff  be  continually  reforting  to  a  houfe  in  which  the  vir¬ 
gin  Mary  y/as  born,  brought  up,  efpoufed,  and  lived  after 
marriage;  in  which  alfo  the  incarnation  of  Chrift  was  made 
known  to  her,  where  fhe  was  overfnadowed  by  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  and  laftly,  where  our  Saviour  himfelf  palled  a  great 
part  of  his  life.  From  this  laft  circumftance,  l'ome  Roma« 
nifts,  when  afked  why  this  relique  only,  preferably  to  any 
other  memorial  of  the  evangelical  hiftory,  efpecially  the  ho¬ 
ly  fepulchre,  was  brought  away  from  the  infidels  by  the 
miniftry  of  angels,  and  removed  into  Europe  ?  alledge  for 
anfwer,  that,  among  other  rcafons,  it  was  owing  tothat  na~ 
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rural  fondnefs  which  our  Saviour  retained  for  the  houfe  in 
which  he  had  palled  many  pleafant  hours  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  &c. 

The  number  of  pilgrims  who  vifited  this  place  in  a  year  Number  of 
has  formerly  amounted  to  two  hundred  thoufand  j  but  the  re-  pdgjj1«« 
formation  has  given  a  fevere  blow  to  the  fale  of  indulgences ;Ilua  '  * 
and  even  among  thofe  who  ftill  adhere  to  the  Romifh  church 
the  zeal  for  tirefome  pilgrimages  has  cooled,  or  run  into  o- 
t'ner  channels  ;  fo  that  at  prefent  the  number  of  pilgrims  re¬ 
pairing  hither  annually,  for  devotion,  feldom  exceeds  forty 
or  fifty  thoufand.  It  is  not  many  years  fznce  nine  thoufand 
happened  to  be  at  Loretto  at  one  time  ;  and  what  a  confu- 
fion  fuch  a  number  muff  occafion  in  this  little  town,  may 
eafily  be  conceived.  Some  pilgrims  come  afoot,  fome  ride 
on  alles  or  horfes.  The  female  pilgrims  who  can  afford  it, 
generally  travel  to  Loretto  in  a  carriage  ;  and,  as  large  com¬ 
panies  often  journey  together,  many  droll  incidents  happen 
on  the  road.  As  loon  as  they  enter  the  fuburbs,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  they  let  up  a  Tinging,  which  continues  till  they 
reach  the  church.  If  the  company  be  too  large,  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  going  round  the  Cafa  Santa  on  their  knees  is  omit¬ 
ted  ;  and  they  are  obliged  to  exprefs  their  devotion  in  fome 
other  manner.  The  poorer  fort  of  pilgrims  are  received  in¬ 
to  an  hofpital,  where  they  are  provided  with  beds,  and  bread 
and  wine  every  morning  and  evening  for  three  days.  The 
greateft  concourfe  is  feen  here  in  May,  June,  and  part  of 
July,  and  likewhfe  in  September  ;  for  it  feems  Paulus  a  Sylva 
was  informed  in  a  vifion  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  born  on 
the  eighth  day  of  that  month.  ' 

The  large  church,  in  which  the  cafe  of  the  Cafa  Santa  Church, 
ffands,  as  if  it  was  under  a  tent,  is  built  of  Iffrian  flone, 
which  refembles  the  Travertino  Hone  ufed  at  Rome.  The 
front  is  entirely  of  marble,  and  embellilhed  with  very  fine 
fculpture  ;  and  over  the  portal  is  a  ftatue  of  the  holy  virgin, 
by  the  ingenious  Lombardi.  The  three  doors  on  this  fide 
of  the  church  are  of  bronze  with  beautiful  baffo-relievo’s,  re¬ 
presenting  different  hiftories  of  the  Old  Teftament;  thefe 
are  likewife  the  work  of  Lombardi.  Over  the  middle  door 
are  thefe  words : 

Dcmus  Deiparce ,  in  qua  V erbum  Caro faftum  eß. 

i\  *  1  ‘  f 

c  The  houfe  of  the  mother  of  God  in  which  the  word 
c  was  made  flelh.’  1 


Befides 


iflgs 
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Altars  and  Befides  the  altar  of  the  annunciation  which  Hands  on  the 
fine  pamt-  Weft  fide  of  the  church  without  the  Cafa  Santa,  there  are 
reckoned  in  the  church  about  nineteen  other  altars  and  cha-t 
pels,  in  which  Peregrino  Tibaldo,  Annibal  Caracci,  Frede- 
rico  Barocci,  Frederico  Zuccari,  Gafparino,  Giovanni  Bag- 
'lioni,  Simon  Vouet,  Girolamo  Mutiani,  Francefco  Orvieta, 
Lorenzo  Loth,  Filippo  Bellini  d’Urbino,  Giovanni  Battifta 
de  Montenuovo,  Francefco  Minichio  di  Forli,  and  other  ce¬ 
lebrated  artiffs,  have  given  lpecimens  of  their  uncommon 

(kill. 

The  fetters  of  four  thoufand  Chriffians,  who,  by  the  na^ 
val  vidlory  at  Lepanto  in  the  time  of  pope  Pius  V.  in  1571, 
were  releafed  from  Turkifih  flavery,  afforded  materials  to 
make  the  iron  grates  at  the  front  of  the  feveral  chapels  in  this 
church.  The  great  cupola  is  lupported  by  eight  large  pilaf- 
ters ;  and  in  it  is  painted  the  affumption  and  glorification  of 
the  virgin  Mary,  painted  by  Chriffopher  Roncalli,  other- 
wife  called  il  Cavaliere  Pomaranciq.  This  cupola  is  covered 
on  the  outfide  with  a  hundred  and  thirteen  thoufand  pounds 
of  lead  *. 

The  font  ffands  in  a  feparate  chapel  and  coft  fixteen  thou¬ 
fand  feudi.  It  is  of  bronze  and  embellifhed  with  beautiful 
baffo-relievo’s,  reprefenting  fcriptural  hiffories.  The  bafon 
ffands  on  four  angels,  and  over  it  is  the  baptifm  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  by  John  the  Baptiff.  It  is  the  work  of  Verzeih  da 
Camerino. 

On  the  beautiful  marble  monument  of  cardinal  Gaetani  is 
the  following  infeription ; 


Font. 


Cardinal 

Gaetani’s 

monument. 


N  /  C  O  L  A  FS  G  A  ET  AN  VS,  Cardinalts  Sermoneta , 
Gent ilis  Papte  Bonif.  p  III.  cum  fuh  id  tempus ,  quo  ille  Pontifi- 
caturn  ini  it,  fandlam  banc  domuyt  hie  tandem  divinitus  CGnJ'ediJJe , 
id  multa  fe  a  Deo  Opt .  Max .  B.  Fingt  Dei  parts  precibus  obtinu- 
ijje  meminijfet,  fperans  ejufdem  opem  tnoxienti  non  defuturam , 
monumentum  hoc  mar  more  ton  vivens  &  incolumis  fibi  faciendum 
curavit ,  atque  in  eo ,  ubi  niortalitatem  exuiffet ,  corpus  fuum  recondi 
voluit ,  ann.  agens  LIV.  Obi  it  annos  natus  ferme  LX.  Ann . 
Sal.  hum.  MDLXXXV.  Men  Je  Jlfnjo. 


c  Nicholas  Gaetini,  cardinal  Sermoneta,  domeffic  chap- 
6  lain  to  pope  Boniface  VIII,  calling  to  mind,  that  about  the 

*  Dde  Le  Glorie  maeßofe  del  Santurario  di  Loretto ,  publifhed  in  oftavo 
at  Macerata  by  Baltafar  Bartolini. 

6  time 
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*  time  in  which  he  entered  into  holy  orders;  this  facrect  houfe 
c  had  by  divine  appointment  been  fixed  on  thisfpot;  and 
‘  that  he  had  received  many  favours  from  the  Almighty  by 
c  the  interceflion  of  the  blefied  virgin  mother  of  God;  in 
4  hopes  that  her  afiiftance  would  not  be  wanting  to  him  in 
c  his  lafl  moments,  whilfl  alive  and  in  his  health,  caufed 
‘  this  marble  monument  to  be  erected,  in  the  54th  year  of 
4  his  age,  for  the  receptacle  of  his  bodv,  when  he  fhould 
4  put  ofi  mortality.  He  died  in  the  month  of  May  1585, 
4  when  he  had  aimofr  reached  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age.’ 
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The  remains  of  this  cardinal  were  brought  hither  from 
Fvome,  where  he  died,  and  on  his  tomb-ftone  is  this  in- 
feription  : 


Hie  h'lbitabo,  quoniam  elegi  ea?n  : 

1  \  •  •  ,  . 

4  Here  will  I  dwell,  becaufe  I  have  chofenher/ 


The  pavement  of  the  church  confifls  of  fquare  pieces  of 
white  and  red  marble. 

Here  are  feveral  confefTionals  with  fuperferiptions  over  Confe&o- 
them,  fignifying  in  what  language  Grangers  may  confefs  at  n3is* 
any  of  them,  and  receive  abfolution.  Upwards  of  twenty 
Tefuits  are  appointed  as  conftant  confefibrs  ;  and  among  thefb 
a  perfon  of  any  Ltiropean  nation  at  leaf!  may  find  one  who 
underitands  h:s  native  language.  Formerly  the  Carmelite 
monks  had  the  care  of  the  Cafa  Santa,  and  it  was  promifed 
them  by  pope  Innocent  VIII,  as  they  allcdged,  that  they  had, 
for  a  long  time  before,  been  in  pofiefiion  of  it,  whilfi  the 
houfe  Food  in  Galilee.  Tjliis  allegation  was  further  confirm¬ 
ed  by  the  depofition  of  a  female  demoniac*.  But  thefe  fa¬ 
thers  having  for  the  lpace  of  nine  years  quitted  not  only 
their  function,  but  the  town  of  Loretto  alfo,  on  account  of 
its  unhealth fulnefs,  pope  Leo  X.  inftituted  canons  in  their  Can««, 
head,  with  a  cardinal  as  prefident  over  them  ;  and  at  lafl 
pope  Sixtus  V.  fettled  a  bifhop  here.  The  air  of  this  place 
owes  its  prefent  falubrity  to  pope  Clement  VII.  who  caufed 
feveral  little  eminences  to  be  levelled,  woods  to  be  cut  down, 

and  themorafies  to  be  drained. 

» 

*  Turfellin.  p.  ic+.  This  demoniac  was  a  native  of  Grenoble,  from 
■whom  information  was  received  concerning  th«  n  ot  on  which  the  virgin 
Mary  and  the  angel  ftcod  at  the  annunciation* 
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On  account  of  the  many  mafTes  partly  founded  for  ever, 
and  partly  well  paid  for  and  faid  here  daily  on  particular  occa- 
fions,  theCafaSanta  maintains  near  eighty  chaplains,  who,  with 
the  canons,  beneficiaries,  and  ecclefiaftics  that  came  to  Lo- 
retto  out  of  devotion,  conftantly  perform  this  effential  part 
of  the  Romifh  religion.  The  number  of  mafies,  daily  faid 
in  the  Cafa  Santa  and  in  the  great  church  where  it  ftands, 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  in  the  whole 
year  to  forty-four  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

The  eunuchs,  who  ling  the  offices  in  the  choir  of  the 
Holy  Chapel,  likewife  fay  maffes  here  ;  and  on  fuch  occafi- 
ons  carry  their  teflicles  about  them  in  a  little  box,  wifely  con¬ 
cluding,  according  to  mathematical  calculation,  that  the 
fractions  T9c?o  and  töö  are  always  equal  to  an  integer.  No 
fuch  practice  however  is  known  at  Rome  but  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy  it  is  very  common. 

The  priefts  of  Cybele  the  mother  of  the  gods,  according 
to  Lucian  de  Dea  Syria ,  were  eunuchs  ;  and  the  indifpenfable 
qualification  for  performing  the  rites  of  the  faid  goddefs  was, 

t  ' 

Per  triße  vulnus ,  perque  fecium  dedecus  ; 
c  A  grievous  wound  and  an  infamous  caflration,* 
as  Prudentius  exprefles  it. 

Eunuchs  faying  mafs,  however,  is  not  contrary  to  the  pa¬ 
pal  laws,  which  exclude  from  the  prieftood  only  fuch  muti¬ 
lated  perfons  as  have  voluntarily  and  deliberately  deprived 
themfelves  of  their  virility,  a  finger,  a  foot,  or  an  eye*. 
But  if  any  fuch  thing  has  happened  to  a  perfon  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  or  involuntarily,  or  by  the  direction  of  phyficians, 
it  fhall  not  difqualify  him  for  holy  orders  f.  As  to  the  lofs 
of  the  left  eye,  which  is  called  oculus  canonis ,  the  reafon  af- 
figned  for  rejedling  a  candidate  on  that  account  is,  that  a 
pried:  who  wants  that  eye  when  he  reads  mafs,  is  obliged,  at 
faying  Dominus  vobifcum ,  tile  Lord  be  with  you,’  to  turn  his 
headJ.Thofe  who  are  deprived  of  any  member,  either  by  their 

*  c.  pcenitentes  q,,  c.fi  quis  abfcidit  4.,  c.  quip  art  e?n  6,c,Iaior.  1 1,  c.fi 

Evangelic  a  13,  difi.  55. 

t  Diti.  c.  fi  quis  abfcidit  c.  1, 3,  &  5,  corp.  vitiat.  ord.  c.fi  qnisa  me  die  is  7 , 
(ft.  55  :  Niji  fit  elufeatus  c. fin.  difi.  55  :  quia  tails  nunquam  or  dinar  1  pot  efi. 

X  A  certain  ignorant  priett,  who  had  ioft  one  eye,  looking  round,  and 
obferving  only  a  iingle  perfon  prelent  at  mafs,  thought  he  had  done  migh¬ 
ty  well  in  faying  Dominus  tibifcu?n. 


own 
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own  hand,  deiire,  or  fault,  mud  have  a  difpenfatlon  previ- 
oufly  to  their  admittance  into  holy  orders.  Where  the  mi- 
nut  'uu  of  the  canon  Jaw  are  lb  cautiöufly  obferved,  it  were  to 
be  wifhed  that  fome  attention  were  paid  to  more  important 
precepts,  founded  both  in  natural  and  revealed  religion  ; 
and  that  the  Italian  clergy  could  more  ferioufly  confider  and 
put  in  execution  the  canons  de  vita  &  honeßate  cleric .  as  alfo 
de  excef  prelat .  which  deprive  incumbents  of  their  benefices 
ob  mafeuham  Verier  cm. 

formerly  the  walls  of  the  church  at  Loretto  were  covered 
with  multitudes  of  pictures  and  votive  pieces ;  fome  of 
wood,  others  of  wax  or  brafs  :  but,  befides  the  coarfenefs  of 
the  performance  and  meannefs  of  many  of  them,  they  very 
much  darkened  the  church  ;  and  therefore,  in  1673,  the  far 
greater  part  of  them  were  removed,  and  the  filver  and  gold 
tablets  employed  to  better  ufes.  Near  the  Cafa  Santa  in  this  Ridiculous 
church  is  ftill  to  be  feen  the  picture  of  a  prieft  offering  hisen-  fable, 
trails  to  the  virgin  Mary.  The  occafion  of  putting  up  this 
pidfure,  according  to  the  infeription  under  it,  is  as, follows: 

This  prieft,  by  birth  a  Dalmatian,  lived  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  and  had  always  entertained  the  high- 
eft  veneration  for  the  Madonna  di  Loretto  ;  being  taken 
prifoner  by  the  Turks,  and  ftrongly  folicited  to  abjure  the 
Chriftian  religion,  he  not  only  w'ithftood  their  menaces  and 
promiles,  but  to  vex  the  infidels  never  ceafed  calling  upon  the 
name  of  Chrift  and  the  virgin  Mary,  till  he  was  a  deed  the 
rea'bn  of  fuch  loud  and  continual  invocations.  His  anfwer 
was,  that,'thofe  names  being  engraven  in  the  inmoft  recedes 
of  his  heart,  he  could  not  forbear  it.  And  when  they 
threatened  to  tear  his  heart  and  entrails  out  of  his  body,  if  ♦ 
he  d.d  not  immediately  renounce  Chrift  and  Mary,  he  replied, 
that  the  lirft  was  in  their  power,  but  that  it  was  itnpoftible 
to  take  away  Chrift  and  Mary  from  him.  Upon  this,  the 
\  urks  immediately  put  their  threatenings  in  execution.  The 
Dalmatian  prieft  in  the  midft  of  his  torture  ftill  perfifted  in 
calling  upon  Mary  with  a  loud  voice,  and  promiftng  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Lcretto.  As  he  lay  expiring,  they  put  his  heart 
and  entrails,  which  they  had  torn  out  of  him,  into  his  hands, 
farcafticaUy  telling  him,  that  lie  might  now  go  and  perform 
his  promife,  and  carry  that  offering  to  Loretto. 

I  hey  had  no  fooncr  fpoke  but  the  martyr  immediately  fet 
out  with  his  heart  and  entrails  in  his  hand,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  Loretto  ;  where  having  {hewed  his  empty  thuja*, 
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and  offered  his  entrails,  &c.  and  after  relating  the  whole  af¬ 
fair,  and  receiving  the  facrament,  he  died  in  an  ecftacy  of 
joy.  The  Jefuit  Terfellini,  in  his  Hlftoria  Lauretana^  lib.  ii. 
c.  18,  adds,  that  thefe  entrails  hung  a  long  time  in  the  church 
as  memorials  of  the  miracle  ;  but,  that  decaying  by  length 
of  time,  a  reprefentation  of  them  cut  in  wood  was  put  in 
their  place.  Thefe  wooden  entrails  however  were  after¬ 
wards  removed  by  order  of  Paul  III,  becaufe  the  common 
people  began  to  entertain  a  greater  veneration  for  them  than 
even  for  the  virgin  Mary  herfelf.  Terfellini’s  words  are,  Quia 
rußicani  homines  Lauretanum  templum  ingrejji ,  animis  tali  jpec- 
taculo  occupatis ,  Deiparam  Jegniore  colebant  cura ,  tandem  ea 
[exta]  tolli  placuit. 

Of  the  many  fabulous  ftories  related  herewith  the  greatefl 
air  of  truth,  many  of  which  are  made  public  in  printed  nar¬ 
ratives,  I  fhall  only  mention  one  more,  concerning  a  votive 
piece  lent  hither  from  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1586. 
This  was  a  wax  taper  weighing  three  hundred  pounds.  The 
donor  of  this  remarkable  gift  was  a  Flemifh  officer  in  the 
duke  of  Parma’s  troops,  who,  being  once  fent  with  eight 
others  of  the  cavalry  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  fell  into  an 
ambufcade,  and  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  three  hundred 
men,  horfe  and  foot.  Under  fo  vafb  a  difparity,  the  Flemifh 
officer  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  holy  virgin,  who  infpired 
him  and  his  handful  of  men  with  fuch  courage  and  vigour, 
.that  they  not  only  maintained  a  fharp  adlion  for  two  hours, 
till  relief  came  ;  but  at  lafb  entirely  routed  the  enemy.  In 
this  hot  adfion  not  one  of  the  nine  heroes,  nor  even  of  their 
horfes,  received  any  wound.  The  votary  fent  the  above- 
mentioned  taper  to  Loretto  to  burn  there  on  certain  days  be¬ 
fore  the  Cafa  Santa ;  and  likewife  a  fum  of  money,  the  in- 
terefl  of  which  was  to  procure  fuch  another  candle  when  this 
fhould  be  burnt  out,  without  fo  much  as  mentioning  his 
name  ;  which  piece  of  humility  may  to  fome  appear  no  lefs 
extraordinary  than  his  vidlory  *. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  great  church  (lands  the  veflrv, 
which  is  peculiarly  appointed  for  thole  pricfls  who  officiate 
.  in  the  holy  houfe.  The  paintings  in  it  are  by  Raphael,  An¬ 
drea  del  Sarto,  Parmegiano,  Frederico  Barocci,  Guido 
Rheni,  Mutiano,  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Veronefe,  Tear  ini, 
Schidoni,  Cantarino,  and  Fanelli.  Adjoining  to  this  veflry 
Is  a  large  faloon,  the  deling  of  which  was  painted  by  Po- 

*  Turfellini,  lib .  v.  c.  iS. 

merancio. 
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merancio,  and  the  pavement  is  inlaid  with  marble  of  various 
colours.  This  apartment  contains  a  treafure  worth  many 
millions,  confifting  of  the  mod  valuable  jewels  and  offerings 
made  to  the  virgin  Adary,  which  are  not  ufed  in  decking  out 
her  image.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  prodigious  treafure 
has  been  accumulated  within  thefe  three  centuries for  all 
the  gifts  and  donations  belonging  to  the  Cafa  Santa,  in  the 
year  1470,  amounted  to  no  more  than  fix  thoufand  ducats. 

Thefe  jewels,  &c.  are  kept  in  fhrines  within  the  wall, 
which  are  fecured  with  clofe  grates,  and  cannot  be  viewed 
without  aftonifhment.  In  the  middle  of  each  grate  is  the 
figure  of  a  cock.  The  ecclefiaftics  who  attend  on  ftrangers 
here,  have  a  wand  with  which  they  point  to  every  piece  as 
they  give  an  account  of  it  :  the  fame  method  is  alfo  obferved 
in  the  fancluary  of  the  holy  houfe.  To  enumerate  every  par¬ 
ticular  piece  of  this  immenfe  treafure  would  be  almoft  impof- 
fible  ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  more  to  your  fatisfa&ion  that  I 
confine  myfelf  to  the  moft  remarkable  curiofities  to  be  feen 
here,  which  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  crown  and  fceptre  enriched  with  jewels,  which  Moft  re¬ 

queen  Chriftina,  after  her  abdication  of  the  throne  of  Sweden,  mark^We 
brought  hither  and  offered  to  the  virgin  Alary.  Loretto. 

2.  A  golden  crown  fet  with  rubies,  pearls,  and  diamonds, 
prefented  by  a  princefs  of  Ragotzi. 

3.  Two  branches  of  coral  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 

4.  A  crown  of  lapis-lazuli. 

5.  A  crown  of  agate. 

6.  A  robe  which  Ifabella  a  princefs  of  the  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  and  queen  to  Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain,  brought  hither, 
and  had  fitted  for  the  Aladonna  di  Loretto.  It  is  enriched 
with  fix  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-four  diamonds. 

7.  An  emerald  four  times  as  big  as  a  man’s  head,  in 
which,  as  in  a  matrix,  are  to  be  feen  a  great  many  fmaller 
emeralds  inclofed.  For  this  valuable  natural  curiofity, 
which  was  offered  to  the  virgin  by  Philip  IV,  king  of 
Spain,  an  Englifh  gentleman  offered  ninety  thoufand  feudi , 
cr  crowns. 

8.  In  another  fhrine  is  a  very  large  amethyft  fet  in  gold, 
but  not  fobi?  as  the  emerald  before-mentioned. 

o 

9.  A  chain  of  the  golden  fleece  prefented  by  the  fame  king 
Philip,  which  is  fet  with  fo  many  fine  rubies,  pearls,  and  dia¬ 
monds,  that  it  deferves  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  pieces  in  this  tieifury. 

o  3 
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ro.  A  golden  candleftic  fet  with  rubies,  opals,  emeralds, 
pearls,  and  diamonds,  weighing  twenty-three  pounds,  and 
of  very  curious  workmanship,  offered  by  prince  Camillo 
Pamfili. 

11.  A  crown  fet  with  pearls  and  rubies,  prefented  by  the 
above-mentioned  princefs  of  Ragotzi. 

12.  A  mifial,  the  cover  of  which  is  adorned  with  twelve 
large  topazes,  given  by  Ferdinand  II,  great  duke  of  Flo¬ 
rence. 

13.  A  pearl  looked  upon  as  invaluable,  and  the  moft  ex¬ 
traordinary  jewel  in  this  treafury ;  nature  itfelr  (as  is  pretend¬ 
ed)  having  delineated  on  it  the  holy  virgin,  fitting  on  a 
cloud,  and  holding  the  infant  Jefus  in  her  arms.  To  this 
art  has  contributed  nothing,  as  pearls  will  not  admit  of  it ; 
but  it  muff  alfo  be  allowed,  that  imagination  mud  ffrongly 
affift  the  eye  to  make  out  any  diftinCi  figure  on  it.  However, 
this  pearl  (the  donor  of  which  has  out  of  humility  concealed 
his  name)  is,  by  reafon  of  its  extraordinary  fize,  very  valu¬ 
able.  Sir  Hans  Sloan  of  London  is  pofTcffed  of  a  fine  pearl, 
to  which  fevcral  others  are  concreted  in  the  form  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes  *.  Pieces  of  marble  plainly  reprefenting 
Apollo  and  the  Mufes  have  been  difeovered  by  the  ancients. 
Pliny  {Hiß,  A  a  .  lib,  xxxvi.  c.  5.)  mentions  a  reprefentation 
of  Silenus  found  in  a  block  of  Parian  marble. 

14.  A  pearl  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  prefented  by 
the  marquis  del  V  afio,  one  of  the  chief  commanders  under 
Charles  V. 

13.  A  piece  qf  virgin  gold,  as  it  came  out  of  the  mine, 
weighing  eleven  ounces. 

16.  A  fet  of  altar-furniture  of  amber,  with  a  palliotto,  &c. 
fet  wi  h  between  fix  and  feye.ii  thoufand  pearls,  befides  dia¬ 
monds  and  rubies,  and  valued  at  two  hundred  thoufand 
crowns.  This  was  lent  as  an  offering,  lathe  year  1639,  by 
Catharine  Zamoifcia,  dutchefsof  Ofirog,  the  high  chancellor 
of  Poland’s  lady. 

*  This  is  not  the  full  time  our  author  lias  made  mention  of  Sir  Hans 
>  Sloan’s  Mufeum  :  and  indeed  the  value  and  magnificency  of  it  is  fo  great, 
that  for  feme  time  pad  the  learned  world  has  been  in  expectation  that  an  act 
pf  parliament  would  pafs,  to  prevent  the  curiofities  in  it  from  being  dif- 
peried,  after  the  deceafe  of  its  worthy  poiTeffor.  [This  ?/>tifeu?n,  after  the 
death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloan  has  been  purch'afed  by  the  public,  according  to 

qf  parliament,  aqd  is  nqw  called  the  Britijh  Mufium.] 

17.  Another 
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17.  Another  complete  fet  of  altar-furniture,  with  a  cruci¬ 
fix,  the  canopy,  vedments,  & c.  all  fet  with  coral,  and  pre- 
fented  a  few  years  ago  by  prince  Avellini  of  Naples. 

18.  The  imperial  eagle  fet  with  diamonds. 

19.  The  fame  entirely  made  of  diamonds,  with  a  brilliant 
of  an  uncommon  fize  and  ludre  on  the  bread,  which  is  of 
the  fined  water  in  the  whole  treafure.  This  work,  with  the 
golden  fleece  appendant  to  it,  which  islikewife  enriched  with 
valuable  diamonds,  is  one  of  the  fined  pieces  in  the  whole 
treafury,  and  was  the  offering  of  the  emprefs  Mary,  mother 
to  the  emperor  Leopold  I. 

20.  A  fhip  of  gold,  being  a  votive  piece  of  a  princefs  of 
Mansfeldt,  who  imagined,  that,  by  the  aflidance  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  fhe  wras  faved  in  a  fhipwrec. 

21.  The  virgin’s  datue  of  amber,  on  a  pededal  of  gold. 

22.  A  diamond  weighing  feventy-three  grains,  offered  by 
prince  Carlo  Doria. 

23.  Two  frlver  candleflics,  one  weighing  a  hundred  and 
nine,  the  other  a  hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  prefented  by 
cardinal  Paulufi  d’Altieri. 

24.  The  imperial  eagle,  of  gold,  flying  into  the  virgin 
Mary’s  lap,  enriched  with  diamonds  and  pearls,  prefented  in 
the  year  1700  by  prince  Vado. 

25.  Two  golden  candledics,  inlaid  with  agate,  chryfo- 
lite,  lapis-lazuli ,  hyacinths,  and  topazes,  of  excellent:  work- 
manfhip,  prefented  two  years  ago  by  Violanta  Beatrix,  he¬ 
reditary  princefs-dowager  of  Florence,  of  the  houfe  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  on  her  coming  to  Loretto. 

26.  A  filver  oßenforium ,  fo  weighty  as  fcarce  to  be  a^ried 
by  a  Angle  man,  the  gift  of  the  fame  princefs. 

27.  A  large  golden  crucifix,  enriched  with  fix  fapphires  of 
an  extraordinary  fize,  and  a  great  number  of  diamonds,  the 
offering  of  cardinal  d’Acugna  of  Portugal. 

28.  The  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  coming  pretender’s 
to  Loretto  fome  years  fince  with  his  lady,  offered  a  golden  offering, 
angel  about  a  foot  in  height :  which  the  virgin  fhould  look 

upon  as  an  indance  of  extraordinary  devotion,  as  he  couid 
but  ill  afford  fuch  codly  prefents. 

29.  30.  Two  regal  crowns,  one  enriched  with  pearls,  the 
other  larger,  and  richly  fet  with  diamonds,  both  tokens  of 
the  great  refpeef  which  the  above-mentioned  princefs  Ra- 
gotzi  bore  to  the  virgin  Mary. 

31.  A  beautiful  goblet  of  lapis-lazuli  on  an  emerald  fland, 
embellifhed  with  three  golden  fyrens,  eight  diamonds,  t  11 

O  4  '  pearls. 
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pearls,  and  twelve  rabies:  the  cover  is  of  rock- cryftal  fet 
with  large  rubies  and  diamonds.  This  was  the  gift  of  Hen¬ 
ry  III.  ot  France,  with  a  view  of  obtaining;  from  the  mother 
of  God  an  heir  to  his  crown,  as  is  cxprcffcd  in  thefe  words  on 
the  pedeftal  of  the  cup  ; 


\ 


i 


lit  qua  prole  tud  Mitndum  Regina  beafti , 

Et  Regnum  &  Regem  prole  be  are  veils. 
Henricus  HL  Franc,  tff  Polon.  Rex  ChrißiamJJ. 
Anno  MDLXXXIV. 


c  That  thou,  O  adorable  queen,  who  haft  bleffed  the 
world  by  thy  offspring,  wilt  be  pleafed  to  blefs  the  king 
and  kingdom  with  royal  iffue,  this  is  offered  by  his  molt 
Chr'ftian  majeftv  Henry  III,  king  of  France  and  Poland, 
158+.’ 


This  rich  offering-,  however,  did  not  procure  the  defired 

effea.  "  1  ;: 

32.  A  Silver  ftatue,  weighing  a  hundred  and  hfty-three 
pounds,  given  by  Adelaide  electrefs  of  Bavaria. 

33.  A  gold  ring,  fet  with  a  moft  beautiful  emerald,  put 
into  the  offering-box  by  a  perfon  unknown,  with  this  billet 
faflened  to  it : 

Virgo  Slngularis , 

Mites  fac  Cf  caßos , 

O  Amor ,  qui  jemper  ardes ? 

Et  nunquam  cxtlngueris , 

Accende  me , 

Sufcipe  me  jervum  tuum  R. 

c  O  thou,  of  virgins  the  moft  extraordinary,  render  them 
9  mild  and  chafte  ;  and  thou.  Love,  whole  bright  flames 
(  are  never  extinguiftied,  inflame  me,  and  accept  thy 
*  fervant  B.’ 


The  meaning  of  this  petition  i  leave  to  be  unriddled  by 
Others. 

34.  A  large  golden  heart,  enriched  with  diamonds,  in 
vffiich  is  a  representation  of  two  diamond  eyes  of  curious 
workmanihip.  Thefe  were  the  offerings  of  Chriftina  dutchels 
or  Savoy. 

The  number  of  fuck  votive  pieces  fet  with  jewels  is  above 
three  hundred,  exclttfivc  of  the  iinH e  jewels  often  fent 

*  or 
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6r  put  into  the  box,  without  mentioning  the  votary’* 
name. 

35.  A  large  filvcr  altar. 

36.  The  city  and  citadel  of  Nancy  in  Lorrain,  of  filver 
chafed,  three  fpans  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  betwixt  five 
and  fix  in  length. 

37.  The  Baftile,  in  filver,  fent  hither  by  the  prince  of 
Conde  ;  likewife  a  reprefentation  of  the  cities  of  Milan,  Fer¬ 
rara,  Bologna,  Afcoli,  Fermo,  Recanati,  Ancona,  Monte 
Santo,  Sarnano,  Saverne,  &c.  alfo*  the  entire  lordfhip  of 
Montalto,  all  of  filver,  which  I  think  may  be  called  the 
moft  valuable  geographical  collection  in  the  wTorld. 

Some  part  of  it  has  been  put  into  three  other  veftries, 
where  are  alfo  kept  the  twelve  apoftles  in  filver,  altogether 
weighing  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  or  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  marks,  with  an  incredible  number  of  other 
filver  and  gold  flatues,  &c.  The  filver  pieces  are  not  ufually 
fhewn  to  {Rangers,  as  they  make  too  mean  an  appearance 
among;  the  more  coftlv  and  valuable  jewels  ;  although  the 

O  J  J  J  o 

prodigious  number  of  fuch  pieces  makes  fome  amends  for 
the  bafenefs  of  the  metal,  when  compared  to  the  reft. 

It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  a  great  number  of  Votive 
tablets  and  votive  pieces,  that  make  no  great  fhew,  are  con- Pleces  meIt* 
tinually  melted  down  and  fent  to  the  mint.  The  fuperfiu-  ea  uüv,n* 
ous  jewels  alio,  which  are  not  employed  in  ornaments,  are 
converted  into  money,  for  a  better  ufe  ;  efpecially  if  they 
have  been  offered  by  perfons  long  fince  dead  ;  or,  if  from 
other  circumftances,  no  further  enquiry  after  them  is  to  be 
apprehended.  This  I  know,  that  foreign  jewellers  find  their  church 
account  in  vifiting  the  convents  in  Italy,  and  get  many  ajeweJs  c’an* 
valuable  jewel  for  a  fmall  fum  of  ready  money,  which  the  a^'charS 
monks  are  very  fond  of ;  fecrecy  being  ftridlly  enjoined  on  by  monks, 
both  fides.  Poftibly  in  many  convents,  &c.  the  number  of^'- 
jewels  is  kept  up,  and  only  an  exchange  is  made  of  a  fine 
ftone  for  a  lefs  valuable  one,  with  fome  allowance.  This  is 
a  kind  of  embezzlement  which  a  ftiort  fpace  of  time  puts  be¬ 
yond  the  poflibility  of  a  detection. 

In  the  above-mentioned  Sara  del  Teforo,  on  a  ftone  in  the  Miraculous 
pavement  is  inferibed  the  date  1626,  as  a  memorial  of  a  thief,  difeoyery  of 
who,  in  that  year,  found  means  to  convey  himfelf  into  this  3  'hu:‘ 
place,  fo  proper  for  him  to  exercife  his  trade  in  ;  but  the 
pavement,  as  it  is  faid,  immediately  opened,  and  fwallowed 
him  up  to  his  waift,  fo  that,  being  unable  to  ftir,  he  was 
taken,  and  fuffered  the  punifliment  of  his  intended  facrilcge. 

Others 
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kers  of  Lo' 
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The  reafon 
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Others  relate  this  ftory  with  feme  additional  circumftances  : 
however,  the  defign  of  them  all  is  to  deter  people  from  any 
future  attempt,  by  citing  fuch  dreadful  examples  of  judg¬ 
ments  inflidfed  on  the  facrilegious. 

The  people  of  Loretto,  whatever  reafon  they  may  have  to 
depend  on  the  invifible  protection  of  the  virgin  Mary,  efpe- 
cially  as  to  what  concerns  the  treafury  confecrated  to  her, 
do  not  think  it  advifable  to  put  it  to  the  trial :  for  the  win¬ 
dow  of  the  treafury  is  not  only  feeured  with  a  ftrong  grate, 
but  the  city  is  alfo  fortified.  Thefe  fortifications,  according 
to  an  infeription  on  one  of  the  baftions,  were  built  in  the 
year  1521,  in  the  pontificate  of  pope  Leo  X,  and  are  indeed 
a  fufficient  fecurity  againft  any  fudden  attack  of  pirates,  but 
otherwife  of  little  importance  ;  for  in  many  places  the 
heufes  fupply  the  place  of  walls. 

Loretto  is  generally  without  a  garrifon,  fo  that  it  feems 
fömething  ftrange  the  Turks  have  not  made  greater  efforts 
forgetting  into  their  hands  the  precious  booty  kept  there 
than  they  have  hitherto  done.  It  can  hardly  be  their  reve¬ 
rence  to  the  virgin  that  reftrains  them;  though  the  people 
of  Loretto  pretend,  that  even  the  Turks,  in  any  extremity 
at  fea,  have  often  recourfe  to  her,  and  exprefs  their  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  her  affiftance  by  fending  to  Loretto  very  valua¬ 
ble  prefents.  The  Roman-catholics,  indeed,  affirm,  that, 
in  all  the  attempts  which  the  Turks  have  hitherto  made 
againft  Loretto,  they  have  either  been  repelled  by  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  miracle,  or  mifearried  by  a  fupernatural  panic. 
But  all  thefe  miracles  have  not  produced  fuch  a  confidence 
in  the  inhabitants  as  to  put  the  affair  upon  fuch  an  iffue  ;  the 
fcreafure  being,  upon  the  leaf!  appearance  of  danger,  fent 
away  to  Ancona,  or  fome  other  place  of  fecurity.  General 
Langallerie  and  the  count  de  Linange  are  highly  cenfured, 
that,  among  all  their  enterprizes,  which  moftly  turned  upon 
chimera’s  and  impoffibilities,  they  never  thought  of  attacking 
Loretto.  But  the  reafon  why  the  Turks  do  not  make  any 
formal  attempt  upon  this  place  may  probably  be  owing  to 
the  fhallownefs  of  the  Adriatic,  which  in  thele  parts  has  not 
a  fufficient  depth  of  water  for  large  {hips  to  approach  the 
Ihore.  Beftdcs,  Loretto  being  three  Italian  miles  from  the 
fea,  and  in  an  open  country,  no  defeent  can  be  made  with 
fuch  fecreey  and  expedition  as  not  to  alarm  the  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who  are  ready  to  venture  life  and  fortune  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  virgin,  and  would  be  foon  in  arms.  The 
burghers  of  Loretto  amount  to  above  three  hundred,  and 
the  inhabitants  in  the  town  and  the  two  fubuibs  are  reckoned 
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to  exceed  (even  thoufand  ;  and  a  Turkißi  fquadron  is  no 
fooner  known  to  be  at  lea,  than  adtrong  garrilon  is  immedi¬ 
ately  Tent  hither. 

In  going  out  of  the  church,  on  the  right-hand,  is  a  ftatue  Statue  of 
of  Sixtus  V,  fitting  on  a  pedeftal  decorated  on  every  fidesixtusV* 
with  baffo-relievo’s,  all  of  bronze,  by  Antonio  Calcagni. 

In  the  great  area  before  the  church  is  a  beautiful  maible 
fountain,  made  at  the  expence  of  Paul  V,  to  whom  the  town 
owes  the  fine  water  it  receives,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct 
from  a  neighbouring  hill.  In  the  palace,  which  Hands  in 
this  area,  the  clergy,  the  officers  of  the  holy  houfe,  and  the 
governor  of  the  town  have  apartments,  bTides  thole  ap¬ 
pointed  for  perfons  of  diftindtion,  who  come  hither  upon 
pilgrimages.  Here  are  alfo  the  wine-vaults  belonging  to 
the  Cafa  Santa,  which  are  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  com¬ 
mon  paces  in  length,  confiding  of  twelve  apartments.  In 
thefe  vaults  are  generally  kept  a  hundred  and  forty  large 
calks  of  wines,  one  of  which  holds  above  four  hundred  and 
twenty  barrels,  allowing  ninety  Paris  chopines  to  a  barrel. 

Another  cafk  contains  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  barrels  ; 
and  out  of  it  three  forts  of  wine  are  drawn  through  one  cock, 
viz.  white,  claret,  and  a  deep  red  wine.  Over  the  wine- 
cellar  are  the  kitchens,  offices,  and  difpenfary.  In  the  latter  Gallipots 
are  three  hundred  and  fixty-eight  gallipots,  mod  of  them  by 

very  large  and  writh  covers,  which  are  extremely  valued  on  KiPllael* 
account  of  the  paintings  on  them,  faid  to  be  the  work  of  the 
great  Raphael.  The  fubjecff  of  thefe  paintings  is  a  medley  of 
liories  taken  from  the  fcriptures,  Roman  hiffory,  and  Ovid’s 
Metamorphofis,  if fc.  Thefe  pots  wrere  prefented  by  one  of 
the  dukes  of  Urbino,  Raphael’s  birth-place,  and  are  a  collec¬ 
tion  w'hich  the  Italians  never  men  ion  but  with  raptures  :  they 
would  alfo  fain  make  us  believe,  that  one  of  the  great  dukes 
of  Florence  offered  to  exchange  them  for  filver  pots  of  the 
fame  bignefs.  f  or  the  four  evangelifts  and  St.  Paul,  Lewis 
XIV.  of  France  is  faid  to  have  offered  their  wTeight  in  gold. 

Queen  Chriffma  of  Sweden  offered  fix  thoufand  feudi  for  five 
others  ;  her  majefly,  as  the  ftory  goes,  preferring  this  col¬ 
lection  to  all  the  other  curiofities  of  Loretto,  becaufe  the 
richeft  jewels,  filver,  gold,  iffc.  may  be  equalled,  and  con- 
fequently  the  lofs  of  them  may  in  fome  meafure  be  repaired  ; 
whereas  pots  fo  exquifitely  painted  were  not  to  be  matched. 

That  princefs  is  faid,  on  the  refufal  of  her  offer,  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  a  very  fine  piece  of  porcelain  3  but  never  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  return  it. 


If 
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Whether  If  all  thofe  earthen  veffels  fhewn  in  different  places,  to 
reafly^aint-  which  Raphael’s  name  gives  a  very  confiderable  value,  were 
ed  by  Ra-  a&ually  painted  by  that  maffer,  he  muff  have  had  little  elfe 
phael.  But  probably  there  is  not  a  fingle  piece  of  that  kind, 

done  by  him,  extant ;  unlefs  perhaps  a  few,  which  he 
painted  by  way  of  amufement  in  his  younger  years.  Pof- 
fibly  Battifta  Franco,  an  ingenious  Venetian  painter,  who, 
according  to  Vafari,  when  he  defigned  for  fuch  porcelain 
veffels,  drew  from  copper-plates  of  the  works  of  Raphael 
and  other  celebrated  mafters,  gave  rife  to  this  miftake. 
Something  of  that  kind,  however,  may  have  been  done  by 
Raphael  himfelf ;  for  baron  Tallis  of  Venice  has  in  his  hands 
a  letter  from  that  eminent  artiff,  wherein  he  acquaints  the 
dutchefs  of  Urbino,  that  he  had  finifhed  the  defigns  which 
that  princefs  had  defired  for  a  fide-board  of  porcelain  *. 

Arfenal.  The  arfenal  is  in  one  of  the  upper  ftories,  and  is  pretry 
well  furnifhed.  Among  other  votive  pieces  offered  by  pil¬ 
grims,  here  are  feveral  arms ;  among  which  is  a  fhort  piftol 
made  by  one  of  the  dukes  of  Urbino.  Here  is  another 
piftol,  prefented  about  two  years  fince  by  a  foreigner,  which 
is  hardly  four  inches  long  ;  it  is  of  moft  curious  workmän- 
fhip,  and  carries  a  ball  about  the  fize  of  a  pepper-corn. 
Two  fmall  field-pieces,  faid  to  be  taken,  about  two  hundred 
years  fince,  from  the  Turks,  who  had  landed  to  pillage  Lo- 
yetto,  are  likewife  fhewn  here;  and  a  large  bomb  charged. 
It  is  faid  that  the  latter  was  concealed  in  a  large  wax  taper 
Tent  by  the  Turks  as  an  offering  to  the  virgin  for  fome 
pretended  deliverance,  and  that,  if  it  had  burnt  to  the 
bomb,  the  whole  Cafa  Santa  would  have  been  blown  up  ; 
but  that  by  the  miraculous  forefight  of  the  virgin  Mary 
this  dreadful  mifchief  was  prevented.  One  clofet  is  full 
of  prohibited  weapons  which  have  been  offered  to  the 
virgin. 

Bel's.  From  the  arfenal  you  afcend  to  the  apartment  where  the 

bells  given  by  feveral  popes  are  hung.  The  largeft  of  thefe 
is  called  Loretto,  and  weighs  ten  tons  :  it  was  the  gift  of 
Leo  X. 

Thereve-  The  clergy  here  allow,  that  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
nUnre*n of*"  Santa,  from  lands  and  other  fettled  funds,  amounts  to 

theTholy  twenty-nine  or  thirty  thoufand  fcudi ,  exclufive  of  prefents 
houfe*  and  offerings,  which,  from  the  refort  of  many  thoufands  of 


Story  of  a 
wax  flam¬ 
beaux. 


*  Vide  D.  Vincenzo  Vittorio's  OJfervaxioni  fopro  il  Libro  della  Felfina  Pit - 
trice ,  Rom.  1703. 

votaries. 
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votaries,  muft  be  very  confiderable.  However,  that  the  fu- 
perftitious  may  not  be  wanting  in  their  liberality,  all  kinds 
of  arguments  are  ufed  by  the  clergy,  both  verbally  and  in 
print,  to  make  ftrangers  believe,  that  their  neceflary  an¬ 
nual  expences  exceed  the  fettled  yearly  income  by  ten 
thoufand  fcudi ;  at  the  fame  time  intimating,  that  it  is  the 
indifpenfable  duty  of  every  pious  Chriftian  to  contribute.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  computation,  no  lefs  than  fourteen  thoufand 
pounds  of  wax  is  every  year  confumed  in  the  holy  houfe  and 
the  church,  which  quantity  is  valued  at  three  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  twenty  fcudi.  I  fhall  not  examine  into  the  truth 
of  this  article,  no  more  than  that  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
fcudi  expended  for  lamp  oil:  but  other  articles  are  hill  more 
exaggerated,  viz.  the  annual  expence  of  maintaining  the 
twenty  Jefuits,  and  other  priefts,  is  laid  to  exceed  the  fum 
of  five  thoufand  Jcudi ;  the  twelve  canons  fix  thoufand  ;  and 
the  other  officers  about  fixteen  thoufand  fcudi.  The  Colle¬ 
gium  lllyricum ,  founded  by  Gregory  XIII,  for  the  education  of 
thirty  Sclavonian  youths  in  philofophy  and  divinity,  was,  by 
order  of  Clement  VIII,  removed  from  hence  to  Rome. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  Loretto,  be- Trade  of 
fides  what  they  get  by  entertaining  of  Ifrangers,  co n lifts  in  the  mk»M- 
making  and  felling  medals,  crucifixes,  images  of  the  virgin  o(Lo~ 
Mary,  painted  paper  caps,  ribbons,  rofaries,  £9V.  which  are 
bought  by  the  credulous  paplfts  as  amulets. 

The  walls  of  Loretto  are  about  half  an  Italian  mile  in  cir-  Defcriptum 
cumference,  and  yield  a  delightful  profpedt  on  one  fide  of ^ 
the  fea,  and  a  beautiful  vale  finely  cultivated  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  of  its  elegant  fuburbs,  which  extend  to  Monte  Reale 
along  a  ftraight  broad  road.  About  fun-fet  in  clear  weather 
the  mountains  of  Croatia  may  be  difeerned,  though  they  are 
a  hundred  and  fifty  Italian  miles  diftant  from  Loretto. 

The  vail  concourfe  of  foreigners  neceffarily  occafions  a  Entertain- 
great  confumption  of  provifions  at  Loretto.  The  inn- mentat  ^ 
keepers  are  for  impofing  as  much  as  they  can  upon  ftrangers; 
but  the  entertainment  is  here  generally  very  good.  The  in¬ 
habitants  behave  civilly  to  travellers  ;  and  at  the  poft-houfes 
from  PvOme  to  Bologna  a  perfon  has  a  much  better  fort  of 
people  to  deal  with  than  on  the  rout  from  Florence  to  Rome; 
for  their  frequent  converfation  with  ftrangers  probably  con¬ 
tributes  to  mend  their  manners.  It  is  alfo  obferved,  that 
the  lower  clafs  of  people  are  much  more  reafonable  in  their 
demands,  £5V.  from  thofe  travellers  who  return  from  Rome, 
Xhanfrom  fuch  as  travel  towards  that  city  3  for  they  conclude 

that 
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that  the  latter  are  ffrangers  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  road,  and 
therefore  think  it  allowable  to  take  all  advantages  they  can  of 
the  unexperienced. 

The  country  about  Loretto  as  well  as  the  town  itfelf 
fwarms  with  beggars  ;  with  whom  it  is  cuftomary  in  fpring 
to  ftrew  flowers  in  the  road  when  Grangers  approach,  who 
cannot  fee  fuch  an  honour  paid  them  without  giving  a  fmall 
gratuity  in  return  for  it. 

At  the  diffance  of  a  few  Italian  miles  from  Loretto  towards 
Ancona,  lies  the  little  town  of  Cirolo  or  Scirolo,  famous 
for  the  refort  of  pilgrims  on  account  of  a  miraculous  crucifix. 
It  is  a  common  faying  here,  Chi  e  andato  a  Loreto ,  e  non  d 
Cirolo ,  ha  viflo  la  madre ,  e  ha  lafciato  il figliolo  ;  i.  e.  ‘  Who- 
c  ever  goes  to  Loretto  and  not  to  Cirolo  vifits  the  mother, 

*  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  fon.’  But  in  reality  this  is  only 
another  invention  to  drain  the  pilgrims  purfes.  The  votive 
pieces  to  be  feen  here  are  very  inconfiderable  ;  and  a  traveller 
who  goes  to  Cirolo  only  out  of  curiofity,  will  find  that  he 
has  quitted  the  road  to  little  purpofe.  The  wine  of  this 
country  is  very  good  ;  and  poflibly  may  be  that  which  Pliny 
( Hiß .  Nat.  lib.  xiv.  c.  6.)  clafles  among  the  belt  Italian 
wines  under  the  name  of  vinum  Anconitanum  ;  but  the  wine 
now  made  at  Ancona  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it  is  but 
very  indifferent. 

Before  I  clofe  my  account  of  Loretto,  I  muff  obferve,  that, 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  the  fea  throws  up  globular  ffones 
here,  the  origin  of  which  I  cannot  venture  to  account  for, 
though  poflibly  the  roundnefs  of  them  may  be  owing  to  the 
agitation  of  the  waves  :  it  muff  however  be  acknowledged, 
that  there  are  feveral  flrata  of  the  earth,  remote  from  the 
fea,  in  which  an  infinite  number  of  round  ffones  are  to  be 
found;  particularly  about  half  a  mile  from  Helmffadt,  near 
the  convent  of  St.  Marienthal  in  the  iron  mines  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Wirtemberg,  and  according  to  Agricola,  near  Polen- 
za  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  there  are  many  fuch 
ffones  to  be  feen  of  the  fize  of  a  cannon-ball. 

Loretto,  April  1730.  I  am,  &c. 
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Account  of  Ancona,  and  feveral  Kinds  of 
Fifties  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  ;  of  Senigallia, 
Fano,  Pesaro,  Rimini,  the  River  Rubi¬ 
con  ;  alfo  of  the  Towns  of  Cesena  and 
Cervi  a. 


S  I  R, 

THE  diftance  from  Loretto  to  Ancona  is  fifteen  Italian 
miles;  and  the  road  lies  through  a  charming  plain  in¬ 
terfered  by  the  rivers  Mufone  and  Afpido.  Here  I  cannot 
but  obferve,  that  in  no  other  chain  of  mountains  fo  many 
fources  of  brooks  and  rivers  are  to  be  found  as  on  the  eafl  fide 
of  the  Appenines. 

Ancona  is  badly  built  on  an  uneven  fituation,  from  which  Ancona, 
it  derives  its  name,  which  is  of  Greek  original.  Over  one  of 
the  gates  are  thefe  words  : 

Alma  Fides ,  Proceres ,  veflram  quce  condidit  Urbem , 

Gaudet  in  hoc  Jocid  vivcre  Pace  loco. 

c  Fair  Probity,  which  built  this  city,  delights  to  afTociate 
•  with  Peace  on  this  happy  fpotf 

The  cathedral  {lands  on  an  eminence,  and  affords  a  de-  Cathedral, 
lightful  profpedl  of  the  town,  and  along  the  fea-coafl.  In 
the  portico  before  the  church  are  two  remarkable  pillars 
refting  on  two  marble  lions.  This  church  wants  light  ex¬ 
tremely. 

This  city  befides  its  out-works  is  alfo  fortified  with  a  cita-  Fortifica- 
del  ;  but  neither  of  them  is  fufficient  to  hold  out  againfl  antl0ns‘ 
army.  The  harbour  is  very  commodious*  ;  but  the  trade  is  jj«bour 
inconfiderablc,  which  is  generally  the  cafe  in  every  part  of 
the  papal  dominions  :  perfons  of  all  religions  are  on  an  equal 
footing  here,  only  they  are  not  allowed  the  public  exercife 

*  There  is  a  common  faying  in  praife  of  the  harbour,  <viz.  Unus  Petrus 
eß  in  Roma  ;  una  Turris  in  Cremona  ;  unus  Portus  in  Ancona  ;  i.  e.  1  The 
*  only  Peter  is  at  Rome;  the  only  tower  is  at  Cremona,  and  the  only  har- 
4  hour  at  Ancona.’ 
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of  their  religion.  The  Jews  are  very  numeYous  in  Anconal 
however  they  live  in  a  particular  quarter,  and  are  obliged 
by  way  of  diftindfion  to  wear  a  bit  of  red  cloth  in  their  hats. 
Their  fynagogue  is  an  oblong  edifice  with  an  arched  rcofi) 
and  is  illuminated  with  feveral  lamps.  The  exchange  has 
a  beautiful  front,  and  over  the  entrance  is  an  equeffrian  fta- 
tue,  &c.  Within  it  is  a  lofty  fpacious  apartment,  in  which, 
among  other  ffatues,  are  thofe  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity, 
and  Religion.  The  harbour  is  fecured  by  a  ffrong  mole  ; 
and  near  it  is  a  triumphal  arch,  eredfed  by  the  Roman  fenate 
to  the  emperor  Trajan,  Plotina  his  confort,  and  Marciana 
his  filler,  in  gratitude  for  the  great  improvement  made  in 
this  harbour  by  that  emperor,  at  his  own  expence.  This 
arch  was  formerly  ornamented  with  great  numbers  of  brafs 
ffatues,  trophies,  and  infcriptions,  and  confequently  muff 
have  made  a  quite  different  appearance  from  what  it  does  at 
prefent.  The  fculpture^  being  cut  on  the  large  pieces  of  mar¬ 
ble  with  which  the  arch  is  built,  was  not  fo  liable  to  be  de- 
molifhed,  and  could  not  be  carried  away ;  fo  that  this  arch 
was  more  magnificent,  and  calculated  for  a  longer  duration 
than  moft  other  monuments  of  antiquity  of  this  kind.  The 
marble  for  building  this  arch  was  brought  from  the  ifiand  of 
Paros,  and  is  foclofely  compacted,  that  the  whole  Teems  to 
confift  only  of  one  block.  On  both  Tides  are  four  fluted  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  Corinthian  order  ;  and  over  the  front  towards  the 
city  is  this  ancient  infcription  : 

Imp.  Cafari.  Divi.  Nerv  a.  F.  Nerv  a 
' Trajano .  Opt ‘wig.  Fug.  Germanic. 

Dacico.  Pont.  Max.  Tr.  Pot.  XVI III.  Imp.  IX. 

Cos.  VI.  P.  P.  ProvidentiJJimo.  Principi. 

Senatus.  P.  R.  quod,  accejjum. 

Italia,  hoc.  etiam.  addito.  ex.  pecunia.  Jua . 

Portu.  tutiorem.  navigantihus .  reddiderit. 

Betwixt  the  pillars  on  the  front  oppofite  to  the  city,  and 
on  the  right  fide  of  the  arch,  are  thefe  words ; 

Plotina . 

Jug. 

Csnjugi.  Aug* 


i 


And  on  the  left ; 


£)iva> 
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Diva:. 

Marciana • 

Sorori  Aug. 


The  head  of  the  mole  is  fortified,  and  eight  or  ten  guns 
are  generally  mounted  on  it.  There  is  a  kind  of  wooden 
cover  over  it,  fupported  in  the  center  by  a  long  pole  fixt 
in  the  ground. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ancona,  efpecially  the  female  fex,  fo  Beauty  of 
far  excel  thofe  of  the  other  parts  of  Italy  in  (liape  and  com-  the 
plexion,  that  they  feem  to  be  quite  a  different  race  ot  men.  cJ>na 
The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  inhabitants  beyond  Sene-  to  whatow- 
gallia,  Fano,  and  Pefcaro  as  far  as  Rimini.  If  it  be  true  inS* 
that  the  refort  of  young  gentlemen  to  the  univerfities,  and 
the  numerous  retinue  of  a  court,  greatly  contribute  to  ren¬ 
der  Leipfic,  Hall,  and  Drefden,  as  it  were,  the  nurferies  of 
fine  women;  the  fuperior  beauty  of  the  female  fex  at  Fano, 

Ancona,  tffc.  may  likewife  be  attributed  to  the  great  number 
of  ftrangers  and  pilgrims  continually  travelling  through  thofe 
cities. 

The  eaftern  part  of  Italy  is  much  more  fertile  and  plea-  Eaflern  coaft 
fant  than  mod:  parts  on  the  weft  fide,  efpecially  if  the  ccaft  ot  Itab* 
from  Genoa  to  Leghorn  be  included.  The  whole  Adriatic 
fea  abounds  in  teftaceous  and  other  kinds  of  fifh.  A  fmiru-  Living  firti 
lar  fpecies  of  the  former  are  the  Ballani  orBallari  found  alive  «doled  i.i 
in  large  ftones.  The  fhell  of  this  flfh  is  thin,  rough,  and  ftonCa‘ 
of  an  oblong  figure:  it  is  not  unlike  a  date;  hence  they  are 
called  Dattili  del  Mare,  or  fea-dates.  They  are  chiefly  Ballani,  or 
found  in  the  (hallows  near  Monte  Comero  or  Conaro,  about  j^attl11  del 
ten  Italian  miles  from  Ancona.  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  clay  JVw 
found  there  very  much  rcfembling  brown  earthen  ware,  and 
likewife  feveral  kinds  of  porous  ftones.  V  ithin  the  fmall 
interfticesor  pores  of  thefe  ftones  and  clay-clods,  the  fpawn 
or  fry  of  thefe  Ballani  are  lodged.  Here  they  are  provided 
both  with  air  and  water,  whilft  by  their  motion  they  gradual¬ 
ly  abrade  the  ftone  in  which  they  are  inclofed,  and  thus 
make  themfelves  room  for  their  growth.  The  clav  is  hard 
within  ;  but,  as  it  is  continually  moiftened  by  the  lea-water, 
the  outflde  is  foft.  Since  the  inhabitants  of  Ancona  have  ob¬ 
ferved  that  the  Ballari,  taken  up  in  their  harbour,  were  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  Monte  Conaro,  they  generally  fetch  them 
in  boats  from  thence,  and  Jay  them  within  the  mole  ;  where, 
by  the  reft  and  nutriment  they  enjoy  from  the  depth  and  fli- 
minefs  of  the  bottom,  they  loon  come  to  perfection.  In 
Vol.  HI.  P  lilhino- 
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fifhing  forBallari,  fuch  hones  are  chiefly  picked  up  as  have* 
the  furface  full  of  little  holes  ;  that  being  a  certain  fign  thefe 
fifhes  have  infinuated  themfelves  into  them.  Sometimes  the 
aperture  through  which  the  fpawn  of  the  fifh  penetrated  in¬ 
to  the  hone  happens  to  be  afterwards  hopped  up  or  covered 
with  hime,  fo  that  it  is  not  difcernible,  and  yet  the  fifh 
thrives  very  well.  In  breaking  fome  of  thefe  hones  taken 
up  in  the  harbour,  I  have  found  twenty  or  thirty  live  fifh  in 
a  hone,  though  not  the  leah  fiffure  or  opening  was  to  be  ob- 
ferved  on  the  outlide ;  they  always  lie  in  a  little  cavity, 
which  allows  them  no  more  room  than  is  juft  necehary  for 
opening  their  fhell  a  little  way,  probably  to  take  in  the  air 
and  moihure  or  nourifhment.  The  only  way  of  getting  them 
Out  of  the  hone  is  by  breaking  it;  for  the  pafTage  through 
which  they  entered,  is  much  too  fmall,  even  for  the  young 
fry  to  come  out  at.  If  two  or  more  of  thefe  fhells  by  their 
growth  happen  to  come  in  contadf  with  each  other  in  the 
fame  hone,  only  one  hfh  is  found  alive.  Their  propagati¬ 
on  and  increafe  may  in  fome  meafure  be  explained  by  ob- 
ferving  how  butterflies,  fpiders,  &c.  lay  their  eggs  in  galls, 
or  excrefcences  of  oak  leaves.  As  to  the  polltion  of  the 
Ballani,  it  is  not  always  exa<hly  in  the  middle  of  the  hone  ? 
however  the  thickeh  part  of  their  body  which  attracts  moh 
nutriment  is  generally  fartheh  from  the  furface.  The  infide 
©f  the  Ihell  is  white,  but  the  outfide  is  of  an  afh  colour : 
the  largeh  cf  thofe  found  at  Ancona  are  not  much  above  a 
finger  in  length.  When  they  are  taken  out  of  the  hone,  a 
gut  refembling  a  worm,  of  the  length  of  one’s  finger,  hangs 
to  them,  like  that  of  the  Solenes  or  Cappe  longhe,  as  they 
are  called  at  Venice.  This  is  entirely  white  and  full  of  clear 
water,  which  it  fquirts  out  when  prefled.  Thofe  perfons 
that  find  a  particular  delicacy  of  tahe  in  them,  fay,  that  the 
Ballani  do  not  feed  on  thegrofs  parts  of  the  fea-water,  but  as 
it  were  on  the  fubtile  dew  that  penetrates  through  the  hone, 
and  thus  undergoes  a  kind  of  filtration.-  Both  the  fifh  and 
the  juices  of  it  are  fo  luminous  in  the  dark  that  one  may  fee 
to  read  by  it ;  and  even  wTater  in  which  this  fifh  has  been 
fqueezed,  when  put  in  a  glafs,  emits  an  effulgence  which* 
lahs  from  eight  to  twelve  hours.  But  this  phenomenon  is 
nothing  extraordinary,  as  frelh  oyhers  when  opened,  and 
whitings,  have  alfo  fomething  of  a  lucid  appearance  in  the 
dark. 

It  muh  be  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  cuhom,  that  the 
Ballani  are  reckoned  fo  palatable  :  however  great  quantities 
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© f  them  are  fent  to  Rome,  where  they  are  reckoned  beccone 
di  Cardinale ,  or  dainties  fit  for  a  cardinal.  There  is  alfo  a 
fpecies  of  this  fi(h  found  near  Civita  Vecchia,  and  likcwife 
near  Narbonne  in  France.  Some  naturalifts  call  them  Pho~ 
lides  or  Pholcs ,  from  a  Greek  word  dignifying  a  thing  con¬ 
cealed*.  In  the  diflxiCI  of  Ancona,  the  Rones  in  which 
they  are  found  are  called  Saßt  del  bailor o . 

Oyfters  are  preferved  here  alive  in  fea-water  for  feveral  Oyfters.] 
years.  At  Ancona  they  are  indeed  very  large,  but  flabby, 
and  far  from  being  palatable.  Here  is  alfo  a  kind  of  fea 
craw-fifh,  called  Nocchia,  in  appearance  like  thofe  called  Nocchia»’ 
lobfters  in  England  ;  but  of  a  more  delicate  flavour.  Their 
claws  are  lefs  than  thofe  of  craw-fifh,  and  the  head  and 
tail  of  a  very  uncommon  Ihape.  The  largeft  of  this  fpeci¬ 
es  is  about  four  inches 
la  arenaria • 

Among  other  remarkable  fea-animals  found  in  the  har-  The  Scpi. 
bour  of  Ancona  and  the  Adriatic,  is  a  filh  called  the  Sepif, 
which  has  a  longifh  white  fhell  on  its  head.  Thefe  (hells 
are  often  found  along  the  (hore,  and,  when  pulverized,  are 
ufed  for  cleaning  of  plate. 

Here  is  alfo  the  univalve  fhell-fiih,  which  in  Latin  is  called  The  Patella. 
Patella,  and  adheres  to  the  rocks.  Through  the  fmall  aper¬ 
ture  in  its  convex  (hell  it  expels  its  excrements. 

The  name  of  Patella  major  is  by  fome  given  to  thofe  Orecchia 
(hells,  which,  on  account  of  their  variegated  luilre  refem-  Mirina. , 
bling  that  of  mother-of-pearl,  are  very  much  ufed  in  the  de¬ 
coration  of  grotto’s  and  water-works  :  but  their  more  com¬ 
mon  name  here  is  Orecchia  marina,  and  they  are  found 
not  only  in  the  Adriatic,  but  Neapolitan  feas.  The  fpiral 
tubes  obferved  in  thefe  (hells  ferve  for  imbibing  the  water. 

Another  fmall  fpecies  of  (hell-fifh  are  thrown  in  great  Bavararsi 
quantities  upon  this  (hore,  which  feem  to  be  inferibed  with  dCl  m'*re'- 
Arabic  characters.  There  is  fuch  an  infinite  variety  in  this  fpe¬ 
cies,  that  I  am  apt  tb  think  two  of  thefe  Bavarazzi  del  Mare, 
as  they  are  called,  could  not  be  found  that  are  perfectly  alike. 

The  Solenes,  Fiftulae,  Canales,  or  Ungues,  as  they  are  Soteues, 
called  in  Latin,  from  the  colour  or  (hape  of  the  (hell,  refemble 
the  handle  of  a  razor;  and  at  Venice  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Cappe  longhe;  but  at  Ancona  they  are  called  Cannolichii, 

*  The  Greek  word  in  the  plural  number  fignifies  the  fcale 

of  a  firti ;  fo  that  there  is  a  nuitake  in  the  etymology  above. 

f  Probably  a  fpecies  of  die  Sepia,  or  Cu'de-filh. 
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PolypoMof- 

cardino. 


Noce  di 
Mare. 


Chiocciola. 

celata. 


or  Pefci  Canelle.  Thefe  are  alfo  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Concha  Rhomboides,  or  Mufculus  ftriatus,  Mitulus, 
ArcaNoae.  alfo  called  Area  Noae,  is  a  fhell  covered  with  filaments  like 
hair  or  wool. 

The  Nautilus  fubtilis,  which  is  dif):inguifhed  by  the  name 
of  Polypo  Molcardino,  is  as  white  as  the  ftneft  writing 
paper. 

The  Noce  gentili  di  Mare,  orNuccs  Marinse,  are  of  the 
bivalve  kind,  ftriated,  and  have  a  brown  border.  T  he  fin- 
eft  of  thefe  fpecies  are  found  on  the  coafts  of  Africa. 

The  Chiocciola  celata  is  a  fhell  refembling  mother-of-pearl. 
It  is  rough  within,  and  is  fecured  with  a  cartilaginous  cover 
adhering  to  it,  like  the  nail  of  a  man’s  finger.  This  is 
common  almoft  to  all  the  Turbinatre,  which,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  may  be  reckoned  among  theTeftacea  Bivalvia.  The 
furface  is  fmooth  and  variegated  with  red  and  brown,  and 
marked  with  a  fpiral  line.  The  above-mentioned  cartilagi¬ 
nous  cover  is  called,  at  Puzzuolo,  Occhi  di  pefee,  fifties 
eyes;  and,  in  other  places,  Occhi  di  S.  Luca,  Umblici,  Bel- 
liculi,  and  Pietre  di  Margarita. 

The  Teftacea  Tubinata  likewife  abound  in  the  Adriatic. 
To  this  clafs  belong  the  Purpureae  Echinatae,  or  Turbinatae, 
Vermiculatae,  and  Chermifinae,  &c.  The  laft  name  is  faid 
to  be  derived  from  Chermi,  an  ancient  town  in  Sardinia, 
where  wool  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  dyed  of  a  cramo'iß ,  or 
crimfon  colour,  with  the  red  juice  or  blood  of  this  ftfli. 
Extenfive  The  word  purpureus  among  the  ancients  was  of  a  very 
meaning  of  comprehenfive  meaning,  and  denoted  any  vivid  and  bright 
colour  ;  fo  that  it  has  been  applied  even  to  fnow  *.  One 

■ ‘purpureus  *  * 

among  the  fpecies  of  the  above-mentioned  Turbinatre  is  not  only  guard¬ 
ed  with  aculei ,  or  prickles,  at  the  opening  ;  but  even  the  in¬ 
tervals  betwixt  its  volutations  are  fo  full  of  them,  that  this 
kind  is  very  properly  called  purpura  aculeata ,  which  anfwers 
to  the  name  Sccnciglio  fpinofo,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Nea¬ 
politans. 

In  the  Adriatic  are  likewife  found  the  fpecies  called  Jacob’s 
ftiells,  or  Pedfines,  Ctenites  and  Conchites  ftriati  :  one  half 
of  the  fhell  is  almoft  plain  and  fmooth,  and  the  other 

*  Albinovanus  ad  Li<viam .—  purpurea. pub  nvve  terra  latet.  (  The  daz- 
e  zliug  fnow  conceals  the  earth.’  Horace  gives  (wans  the  epithet  of  pur~ 
purely  as  Catullus  does  the  oaken  branches;  and  Anacreon  calls  Venus 
7röp<f>vpa  i.  e. i  effulgent  Venus.’ 
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convex ;  this  is  ufed  in  Holland,  and  other  places  for  Hew¬ 
ing  oyfters. 

The  Tubulara  Purpurea,  Spongia  rubra,  or  the  Alcyoni-  Tubular» 
urn  Milefium,  is  found  here  in  very  large  pieces  at  a  great  1>urPurea* 
depth  in  the  fea.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  colour,  and  refembles 
red  coral ;  which  has  induced  fome  naturalills,  though  impro-r 
perly,  to  clafs  it  among  corals.  This  mafs  is  properly  no¬ 
thing  but  a  congeries  of  feveral  thoufands  of  fine  tubes, 
which  ferve  for  nefts  and  receptacles  to  a  certain  fpecies  of 
fmall  worms. 

Here  are  feveral  Ihells  covered  with  filaments  of  a  dark  Fucus  Ca- 
brown  colour,  not  unlike  coarl'e  hair.  This  is  called  Fucus  pillans* 
Capillaris,  and  is  frequently  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length,  when  taken  off  the  (hell. 

The  Pilae  marinae  lie  alfo  very  thick  along  this  Ihore.  mwv* 
Thefe  feem  to  be  only  a  mafs  compofed  of  fume,  &c. 

Among  the  fmaller  kinds  of  Ihells  found  here,  are  feveral  Capricciofe. 
of  fuch  a  fingular,  and,  as  it  were,  grotefque  figure,  that 
they  cannot  properly  be  ranged  among  the  common  dalles  ; 
and  therefore  the  Italians  give  them  the  name  of  Capricciofe. 

The  large!!  Ihell-filh  found  on  this  coal!  are  the  Pinnae,  Pinnse, 
or  Pernae,  fo  called  from  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  a 
gammon  of  bacon.  T  he  outfide  of  their  fhell  is  red,  and 
at  the  acute  angle  of  it  generally  grows  a  byjjiis  marimis  to 
the  length  of  five  or  fix  inches.  The  fhell  itfelf  is  two  feet 
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in  length;  and,  from  its  largenefs  and  Ihape,  it  might  be  ufeof  fome 
of  fervice  to  thofe  Indian  nations  who  are  faid  to  cover  their  ftells* 
houfes  with  the  Ihells  of  filh  *. 

The  fea  near  Ancona  is  obierved  to  ebb  and  flow  about  a  Fbb  and 
foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half;  which  phenomenon  gradually  ^diTtic^’ 
abates  as  the  Adriatic  approaches  to  its  junction  with  theMe- 


*  Peter  Martyr,  lib.  iv.  Dec.  3,  relates,  that  fome  nations  in  India 
make  the  fame  u/e  of  the  /hells  of  fifh  as  Adam  and  Eve  did  of  fig  leaves, 
as  reprefented  in  the  common  piftufes.  Others  polifhthem  from  the  coarfe 
Opaque  cruft,  and  make  tranfparent  panes  for  windows  of  them,  as  may 
be  feen  in  Sii  Hans  Sloane’s  muleum  at  London.  At  the  houfe  in  the 
wood,  near  the  Hague,  is  an  oyfter-ihell  ct  fuch  a  large  fize,  as  to  ferve 
as  a  hafon  for  a  fountain.  At  Goa  an  oyfter  of  prodigious  fize  was  once 
accidentally  drawn  up  with  an  anchor;  and  the  fi/h,  excluiive  of  the  /hell, 
weighed  above  a  hundred  pounds.  The  two  /hells  of  it  are  now  in  the 
royal  mufeum  at  Copenhagen,  each  of  which  weighs  about  two  hundred, 
and  twenty-four  pounds.  The  circumference  of  them  is  about  eight  feet 
and  a  half,  and  the  longeft  diameter  near  five.  In  the  above-mentioned 
mufeum  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  is  a  prickly  oyfter-ihell,  which  is  leven  com¬ 
mon  fpans  in  its  greatett  diameter, 
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'  diterrancan,  and  increafes  in  its  northern  part  towards  the 
city  of  Venice. 

Sfencgaglia.  The  town  of  Senegaglia,  fo  called  from  the  founders  of  it 
the  Galii  Senones,  lies  on  the  fea-coaft,  about  iixteen  Itali¬ 
an  miles  from  Ancona 3  but  has  nothing  worth  the  obfervati- 
on  of  a  traveller  of  tafte.  Betwixt  the  river  Mi  fa,  which 
runs  through  this  town,  and  the  little  ftream  of  Cefano,  are 
Roman  fome  ancient  ditches  marking  the  limits  of  the  Roman  camp  3 
eump.  ^nd  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Cefano  fome  antiquarians  ima¬ 
gine  they  have  difeovered  the  traces  of  the  Carthaginian 
camp.  So  far,  however,  it  is  certain,  that  Afdrubal  (whole 
Afdrubal,  name  a  neighbouring  mountain  Hill  bears}- brother  to  the  re- 
whereflain.  nowned  Hannibal,  loft  both  his  army  and  life  in  a  battle 
fought  in  thefe  parts 

The  diftance  from  Senegaglia  to  Fano  is  two  pofts,  or  fix- 
'  teen  Italian  miles.  Thofe  who  would  perfuade  the  world 
that  the  country  about  the  latter  is  the  hneft  fpot  in  Italy, 
certainly  do  a  great  injury  to  many  other  parts  of  it.  Fano 
derives  its  name  from  a  Fanum,  or  temple  of  Fortune,  which 
anciently  flood  here.  In  commemoration  of  this,  the  image 
or  Fortune  is  not  only  ereifted  on  the  fountain  in  the  market¬ 
place,  but  has  alfo  a  place  in  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  town. 
Triumphal  The  greateft  curiofity  here  is  a  triumphal  arch  built  of  mar- 
ara...  ble,* which,  after  having  withftoed  the  injuries  of  time,  ÖV. 

till  the  year  145$,  was  then  very  much  damaged  by  the  cannon 
during  the  fiege  of  this  town.  This  arch  had  formerly  three 
gates  3  but  the  fmalleft  on  the  left-hand  in  coming  from  the 
to.wn  has  been  pulled  down,  to  make  room  fpr  St.  Michael’s 
church,  and  the  other  is  flopped  by  a  mean  houfe3  fo  that 
the  middle  gate  is  now  the  only  one  open,  and  over  the  arch 
of  this  not  fo  much  as  the  ox-head,  -which  was  formerly 
placed  there,  is  left  Handing.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  are 
over-run  with  weeds,  and  others  effaced  by  time.  However* 
they  are  copied  under  a  (ketch  of  the  triumphal  arch  itfelf,’ 
which  is  cut  in  the  wall  of  the  above-mentioned  church  of 
St.  Michael.  '  :  ■* 

Over  this  reprefentation  of  the  arch  are  thefe  words ; 

*  V  1  .  *  t  :  *  *  *  *  + 

Effigies  '  ' 

inferiptions.  Arcus  ab  Anguß  0  er  edit,  poßeaque  tormentis  ex  parte  diruti  belli» 

Pit  ih  contra  Parten,  Ann .  M.CCCC  LXIIL  ' 

4  <  A  t  *  . 

*  Vi de'LvuiiHiß.  adßnem» 


c  A  re-* 
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*  A  reprefentation  of  the  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Au- 
*  guftus,  part  of  which  was  afterwards  dcmolifhed  by  can- 
c  non  in  the  war  of  Pius  II.  again!!  the  inhabitants  of  Fano, 
c  in  the  year  1463.’ 

On  the  upper  part,  where  feven  windows  or  doors  are  to 
be  feen,  is  this  ancient  inlcription  : 

Divo  Augußo  Pio  Conftantino  Patri  Domino.  FK 

And  underneath  : 

I?np .  C 'a  Car.  Divi.  F.  Auguftus.  Pontifex.  Maximus.  Cof. 

XIII.  'Tribumtia .  Poteß.  XXXII.  Imp.  XX/  I.  Pater.  P atria:. 

Mur  urn.  dedit . 

Cur  ante.  L.  Fur  do.  Secundo.  Aproniani.  Praf.  Urb.  Fil.  Aj~ 
ter  10.  V .  C.  Corr.  Flam,  id  Picen'u 

Vitruvius  fays,  that  this  city  took  the  name  of  Julia  Fa- 
neßris ,  in  memory  of  Auguftus,  wrho  built  the  walls  of  it; 
whereas  before,  according  to  Pomponius  Mela,  it  was  called 
Colonia  Faneßris. 

In  the  cathedral  of  Fano  are  to  be  feen  fome  admirable  Cathedra}, 
paintings  reprefenting  the  annunciation,  the  Lord’s-fupper, 
and  the  gathering  of  manna,  by  Quercini  ;  likewife  the  af- 
fumption  of  the  virgin  Mary,  by  Caraccioli.  In  the  chapel 
of  the  virgin  Mary  are  the  fifteen  myfteries  of  the  rofary, 
painted  by  Domenichino. 

St.  Peter’s  church  likewife  deferves  notice,  for  its  fine  St.  Peter’s 
paintings,  fculpture,  and  cupola.  On  the  high  altar  are  church- 
two  angels  of  white  Carrara  marble,  by  an  eminent  hand. 

The  picture  of  Chrift  delivering  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  is  by- 
Guido  Rheni.  On  each  fide  of  it  are  the  railing  of  Tabitha 
from  the  dead  by  a  Fleming ;  and  St.  Peter  curing  the  lame 
jnan,  by  Simone  Cantarini,  w-ho  was  called  Pefarefe. 

A  nobleman,  of  the  name  of  Torelli,  built  on  the  mar--  Theatre 
ket-place  at  Fano  a  very  elegant  theatre  for  exhibiting  co¬ 
medies  and  opera’s,  which  is  made  ufeofin  carnival-time. 

Pefaro  lies  about  eight  Italian  miles  from  Fano.  Here  is  pefaro; 
a  fountain  of  mineral  waters  which,  though  its  jet  d'eau  is  no- 
thing  extraordinary,  is  very  convenient  for  the  inhabitants, 
and  ornamented  in  a  good  tafte.  In  its  upper  bafon,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  drink ing-glafs,  are  fcveral  fea-goddefies 
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and  fea-horfes,  which  fpout  water  out  from  above  thirty  dif¬ 
ferent  apertures.  On  one  fide  of  it  are  thefe  words  : 

Pifiauri  Patritii  ezre  publica. 

c  By  the  contribution  of  the  nobility  of  Pefaro.’ 


And,  on  the  other,  the  names  of  thofe  under  whofe  direc¬ 
tion  the  work  was  completed. 

On  tile  great  market-place  is  a  ftatue  of  pope  Urban  VIII. 
in  a  fitting  attitude,  with  the  following  infcription  on  one 
fide  of  the  pedeital : 

VRBANO  Fill.  P.  O.  M. 

Ci vitas  Pifaurerfis 
Per  egregia  ejus  prudent'ue  confilia 
Cum  umverfa  ad  Metaururn  ditione , 

Inter  plurimas  difficult  at  es,  fine  fir  egitu  armor  u?n. 

Ad  Sedis  Apojloliccz  dominationem  revocata , 
Preeclaro  confiantiee  ac  moderationis  exemplo 
Sa.nfias  Pradeceffarvm  leges  confirm  ante  ; 

Alox  prater  alia  plunma  bencficia 
Liberal  condonatione 
Scxßginta  ?Ai Ilium  aureorum  ohfiritla , 

Grati  animi  monumentum . 


£  This  was  eredled  as  a  monument  of  gratitude  to  Urban 
c  VIII:  the  greateft  and  heft  of  popes,  by  whofe  wifdom 
‘  and  prudence  the  city  of  Pefaro,  together  with  the  whole 
c  country  as  far  as  the  river  Metaro,  was  again  recovered 
4  without  the  violence  of  war,  though  amidft  many  difficul- 
c  ties,  to  the  dominion  of  the  apofiolic  fee.  The  fame  gra- 
6  cious  fovereign,  by  an  illuffrious  example,  both  of  frrmnefs 
c  and  moderation,  confirmed  the  facred  laws  enacfed  by  his 
£  predeccfTors,  and,  among  feveral  other  acls  of  munificence, 
c  remitted  a  tribute  of  fixty  thoufand  crowns  of  gold  that 
c  was  due  to  him  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  city/ 

On  the  other  three  fides  are  infcriptions  in  honour  of  car¬ 
dinal  Barberini  the  pope’s  legate,  &c. 

Pefaro  is  a  large  well-built  city;  but  its  fortifications  are 
but  very  inconfiderable,  though  fet  forth  with  fuch  pomp  of 

expreiUGn  in  the  following  infcription  over  the  Rimini  gate  : 

V.\  %  •  ;>  -<  -  ■  r  .  ; 

GUWUS 
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GUIDUS  UB ALDUS  DUX  URBINI 1111.  hcfl'mm pallori 

ac  pavori ,  oppidanorum  &  juorum  jaluti  atque  ornamento  Pifauri 
amplificata  circummunitionc ,  quam  a  fe  prius  excogita  am  Francif- 
cus  Maria  Pater  ob  vita  brevitatern  vix  inchoatam  reliquit , 
paternis  veßigiis  prudentißhne  inharens  admirabili ßudio  ac  dili¬ 
gentia  per  fecit.  M.D  .LXiV. 


‘  Guido  Ubaidi,  fourth  duke  of  Urbino,  ha\ing,  to  the 
c  dread  ‘and  terror  of  his  enemies,  the  fafety  of  his  fubjedfs, 
c  and  the  ornament  of  Pefaro,  enlarged  its  fortifications, 
i  and  compleated  with  admirable  diligence  and  (kill  the  plan 
c  laid  by  his  glorious  father  Francefco  Maria,  whofe  untime- 
c  ly  death  fcarce  permitted  him  to  fee  the  beginning  of  this 
‘  public  work.  1564/ 

’  ;  * 

The  Pefaro  figs  are  accounted  the  bed  in  all  Italy,  and  Pefaro  figs, 
even  preferred  to  thole  of  Sclavonia. 

Poggio  imperiale,  an  ancient  plealure-houfe  of  the  dukes  Pogg.o  lm- 
of  Urbino,  (lands  on  a  hill  about  an  Italian  mile  from  Pefaro,  Pena^e* 
and  is  furni filed  with  fome  good  paintings  by  Genga.  Here 
is  alfo  a  fine  orangery. 

Along  the  coal!  as  far  as  Pefaro,  the  country  wears  an  a- 
greeable  afpe£i ;  but  the  foil  and  road  are  none  of  the  bed, 
the  latter  being  very  fandy  for  the  lall  (läge. 

From  Pefaro  you  enter  into  a  fine  corn  country,  divided  Divifion  of 
into  fquare  inclofures  by  rows  of  trees  interwoven  with  vines.  thT  ,tchy 
This  whole  tract  ol  land  belongs  to  the  dukedom  of  Urbino,  0i  iDin0* 
which  the  popes,  on  the  demife  of  the  lad  duke  Francefco 
Maria  di  Rovere  in  1631,  without  male  iflue,  have  found 
means  to  get  it  into  their  hands.  The  faid  duke,  by  his  will 
figned  in  1626,  had  confirmed  the  papal  claim,  and  in  edect 
previoufly  renounced  his  own  title.  But  Vidtoria,  daughter  to 
his  fon  Frederico  Ubaidi,  w’ho  died  before  him,  and  wife  to 
Ferdinand  II.  great  duke  of  Tufcany  (to  whom  (he  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  year  1631,  when  (he  was  but  eight  years  of  age) 
obtained  the  allodial  part  of  the  dutchy,  whence  it  comes  to 
pafs  that  Poggio  Imperiale  and  fome  other  places  in  thefe 
parts  belong  to  the  ducal  family  of  IJ  lorencc. 

About  an  Italian  mile  from  Catholica,  which  is  feven  miles 
diftant  from  Pefaro,  the  road  erodes  a  canal  by  means  of  a 
bridge  of  one  arch  \  however  in  dry  weather  there  is  not  a 
drop  of  water  to  be  feen  under  this  bridge,  though  there  is  a 
"  .  .  ■  .  *  1  -  mod 
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CATHOLIC  A. 

mod  offentatious  infcription  cut  in  marble  on  it  in  honour 
of  cardinal  Altieri.  It  begins  as  follows  : 

Clemente  X.  P.  0.  M. 

P or  rent  I  ere  hr  is  alluvionibus  tumidoy 
Audio  ingentibus  pr  cedis , 

Claudibus  editis formidabili , 

Pontem  hum  opcre  magnifico  juxta  &  commodo  viatoribus 
Pietate  proximi  Jubilee!  Romarn  advocandis 
Palutius  Cardinalis  Alterius  S.  R.  E.  Camera 
Imponendum  cere  fuo  curavit.  Ann.  Dorn. 

MDCLXXIV. 

*  Over  this  torrent,  fwelling  with  frequent  floods,  driv- 
«  ing  heaps  of  ruins  along  its  rapid  flream,  and  formidable 
c  for  its  numberlefs  devaflations,  Paluti,  cardinal  Altieri,  &V, 
4  has,  at  his  own  expence,  built  this  bridge;  a  work,  which 
*  bcfidcs  its  grandeur  affords  convenience  and  fafety  to  thole 
€  whom  devotion  fhall  incite  to  vifit  Rome  at  the  approach- 
c  *ng  jubilee.  1674/ 

Catholica  is  a  village  fo  called  from  the  orthodox  bilhops, 
who  in  the  year  359  withdrew  to  this  place  from  the  council 
of  Rimini,  where  they  had  been  out-voted  by  the  Arians. 
This  remarkable  tranfa£lion  is  commemorated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  infcription  on  the  wall,  and  not  far  from  the  entrance 
of  the  church  : 

Anno  reparatce  Salutis  CCCLIX ] 

Liberie  Pent.  Max.  Conflantio  Imp. 

Cum  Hcereticorum  fraudibus  ingemifeens  Orbis  teraruni 
Se  Arianum  ejj'e  mir  at  us  ejl , 

Ex  quadringentis  Epifcopis  ad  Synodum  Ariminenfem  convocati$ 
Perpauci  orthodox i  in  hunc  locum  ventit antes , 

Ut  feorfim  ab  Arianis  facra  facer ent , 

Et  Catholica  communions  Catholicos  impertinent , 
Occafione?n  preebuerunt ,  ut  vicus  ipfc  Catholica  nuncuparetur . 

Cujus  nominis  rationem  ac  totius  rei  geßee  memoriam 
Cecfar  Cardinalis  Baronius  Annalibus  Ecclefiaflicis  inferuit s 
Bernardinus  Cardinalis  Spada 
Ad  peregrinantium  pi  et  at  cm  erudiendatn 
Amoremque  fuum  erga patriam  provinciam  teßandum 
Hoc  pofito  marmore  indicavit.  Ann,  Dom » 

M.  DC.  XXXVJL  '  •* 

'  ’  *  '  «  In 
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i  In  the  year  of  the  Chriftian  iEra  395,  in  the  reign  of 
4  the  emperor  Conftantius,  and  the  pontificate  of  Liberius, 
4  when  the  whole  world,  with  grief  and  furprize,  faw  itfelf, 

*  through  the  craft  of  herefy,  infedled  with  the  errors  of 
4  Arianifm ;  out  of  four  hundred  bifhops  aflembled  at  the 
4  council  of  Rimini,  very  few  were  found  orthodox,  who, 

*  by  frequently  reforting  hither  to  perform  the  divine  offices 
4  apart  from  the  Arians,  and  adminiffer  to  catholics  a  ca- 
4  tholic  communion,  gave  this  village  the  name  of  Catholica. 
4  The  origin  of  this  name  and  the  particulars  of  the  whole 
4  tranfadlion  cardinal  Caefar  Baronius  has  inferted  in  his  an- 
4  nals  of  the  church ;  and  cardinal  Bernardine  Spada,  in  or- 
4  der  to  teftify  his  affedtion  to  his  native  country,  has  ex- 
4  hibited  it  on  this  marble,  for  the  information  of  devout 
4  pilgrims,  in  the  year  1637.’ 


A  few  Italian  miles  from  Catholica  towards  Rimini,  are  to  Concha, 
be  feen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Concha  in  the  lea ; 
and  farther  on  towards  the  left  lies  the  republic  of  St.  Mari- St.  Marino, 
no.  The  freedom  of  this  little  commonwealth  is  more  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  poverty  of  the  individuals  than  the  abilities  of  the 
governors. 

Rimini  or  Ariminum  was  formerly  a  city  of  note,  but  is  Rimini, 
now  extremely  decayed,  efpecially  fince  it  received  a  fatal 
blow  by  an  earthquake  in  1671  :  however  it  is  ftill  venerable 
for  the  many  monuments  of  its  ancient  fplendor.  A  little 
without  the  town  town  towards  Pefaro  is  a  triumphal  arch,  Triumphal 
on  each  front  of  which  are  two  beautiful  Corinthian  piilarsarch» 
and  two  bulls.  On  that  towards  the  country  is  this  im- 
perfedf  infcription  : 

v  J  / 

Cess.  Sept,  deßgnat.  Off.  Aug.  M.  V.  Celeb  er  rim  els  Italics 
vieis  confilio  Senatus  Pep. - lleis  — 

On  a  pyramid  on  the  other  fide: 

Cos  Ariminen.  pass.  id.  Mart.  M.DLXVH, 


c  Eredfed  by  the  confuls  of  Rimini,  March  15,  1567.’ 


In  the  market-place  is  the  following  infcription  cut  in 
ifone  : 

C.  Ccsfar 
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Mnmr.ir.B4t 

C.  Coe  far 

of  J’aSos 

Casüx. 

Dili. 

Rubicone 

S  up  er  at  0 

Civ  Hi  bell. 

Commilit. 

Suos  hie 

In  foro  Ar. 

Adlocut. 

*  Cams  Caefar  the  dictator,  after  palling  the  Rubicon, 
1  here  in  this  area  of  Ariminum  harangued  his  army  to  pre- 
c  pare  them  for  a  civil  war.’ 


On  the  other  fide  : 


Suggeßum  hunc  vetußate  collapjiim  Coss.  Arim .  menfeum  No - 
•uembris  &  Decemb .  MDLV.  reßit. 

c  This  ancient  Suggeffum,  decayed  by  length  of  time,  was 
c  repaired  by  the  corifuls  of  Rimini  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
c  her  and  December,  1555.’ 

On  the  wall  of  the  council-houfe  is  a  ftone  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ancient  infcription  : 


C.  Cafari  Auguß.  Cof.  vias  omnes  a  Rimin.  5  tern . 

Underneath  it  is  alfo  this  infcription  : 

Jananrfe  Mantii  Franci  Regis  Bungt ,  Michaelis  Protaßi  Arhnanorum 
am  bail  ciors  Regis,  ac  Barptblomai  O mures  Principle ,  cJuliani ,  Martinique 
C  omit  um ,  ah  £ Japanor .  remotif.  infulis  ad  D.  Gregorium  XIII. 
legatorum ,  ut  jam  fufeeptam  Chrifti  fidem  profit  er  entur^  optatijf. 
Ariminum  advent  ui  Ä  VI.  Kl.  fulii  publico  fumptu ,  maximdque 
latitiä  hofp.  MDLXXXV .  Sixto  V.  P.  0.  M.  Jeden.  S.  P.  J$K 
Ar.  D.  " 


at  Rimini. 


c  Manti  Franco  king  of  Bungo,  Michael  Protafi  king 

*  of  Arima,  and  Bartholomew  prince  of  Omur,  fent  the.no- 

*  ble  Julian  and  Martin  ambaffadors  from  the  remote  iilapds 
c  of  Japan  to  pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  order  to  make  a  public 
6  proteflion  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  which  they  had  already 

6  embraced  $ 
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*  embraced ;  who  arrived  at  Rimini  June  16,  1585,  where 
‘  they  were  entertained  with  the  greatefl  feftivity  and  mag- 
4  nificerice  at  the  public  charge.  In  memory  of  this  remark - 
4  able  tranfa&ion,  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rimini  have  fet 
4  up  this  monument  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  W 

Here  are  other  infcrlptions  relating  to  fuch  natives  of  this  Other  in¬ 
city  as  have  deferved  well  of  the  (fate,  by  contributing  to  its  lcrjPtlons* 
profperity  after  the  plague,  and  by  other  fignal  fervices. 

Behind  the  Capuchin  convent  are  fhewn  fome  ruins,  faid 
to  have  been  an  amphitheatre.  Thefe  being  in  a  garden,  Amphithe- 
and  confcquently  not  very  obvious  to  the  public  view,  an  in-  atre* 
dex  is  cut  on  the  outfide  of  the  convent-wall,  pointing  with 
its  finger  to  thofe  ruins,  and  over  it  are  thefe  words  : 

Amphitheatri  ollm  P.  Sempronio  Cos.  excitatl  reliquias  indPi- 

tat  Sen.  Ar. 

4  This  points  to  the  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  built  in 
the  confulfhip  of  P.  Sempronius.’ 

On  that  fide  of  the  city  which  lies  towards  Ravenna,  near  Ancient 
a  bridge  over  the  Ariminum,  now  called  Marecchia,  is  an  bnd£e* 
infeription,  denoting  that  it  was  either  built  or  repaired  bv 
Atigulfus  and  Tiberius.  This  bridge  is  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  fifteen  in  breadth,  and  confifts  of  five  arches. 

ö  7 

In  the  middle  of  the  area  before  the  eouncil-houfe  is  a  Fountain, 
magnificent  fountain,  on  which  {lands  a  fmall  bronze  flatue 
of  St.  Paul.  Not  far  from  this  is  likewife  a  buff  of  pope 
Paul  V.  of  brafs. 

The  Francilcan  church  was  built,  in  the  year  1450,  bv  Francifcan 
Sigifmund  Pandulfo,  of  the  family  of  Malate'fta,  who  for  a  church, 
long  time  were  lords  of  Rimini,  as  is  expreiTed  in  an  inferip- 
tion  over  the  main  entrance.  This  Sigifmund  Pandulfo  was 
two  years  commander  in  chief  of  the  Venetian  troops  againlt 
the  Turks  in  the  Morea  ;  and,  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  city  of  Sparta,  brought  back  with  him  the  bones  of  Tomb  of 
Themiffius,  a  celebrated  philofopher  of  Conffantiiiople,  and  the  ceie- 
one  of  the  beft  commentators  upon  Ariftotle.  Thefe  bones  l,‘"* 
he  depofited  in  a  marble  tomb  without  this  church,  with  the 
following  infeription : 


Themiflii 


't'ombs  of 
Vanti  and 
Valturi. 


Statue  of 

Sigifmund 

Pandulfo, 


Epitaph  on 
him* 


RIMINI; 

Themiflii  Byzantini 

Philofophorum  fna  tempejlate  Principis  reliquum 
Sigifmundus  Pandulphus  Malatefla  Pand.  F. 

Belli  Pelopon.  adverjus  furcarum  Regem  Imperator 3 
Ob  tngentem  eriiditorum ,  quo  fiagrat ,  amorem 
Hue  adferendum  introque  mittendujn 
Curavitk  M.CCCC.LXV V 

6  Thefe  remains  of  Themiftius,  a  native  of  ConftantU 
*  nople,  the  moft  eminent  philofopher  of  his  time,  were 
4  brought  over  by  Sigifmund  Pandulfo  Malatefta,  fon  of 
4  Pandulfo,  general  in  the  Morean  war  againft  the  Turks, 
c  who,  being  a  friend  and  patron  to  learned  men,  depofited 
4  them  here,  A .  D.  1465. 

Near  this  tomb  are  alfo  fix  others  in  the  church-vard,  con¬ 
taining  the  remains  of  perfons  eminent  for  their  learning  ; 
among  thefe  are  the  civilian  Sebaftiano  Vanti,  and  Robert 
Valturi  who  wrote  twelve  books  on  the  art  of  war,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  above-mentioned  Malatefta. 

In  one  of  the  chapels  in  this  church  is  alfo  a  marble  buft 
of  the  former. 

A  ftatue  of  Sigifmund  Pandulfo,  in  complete  atrhoür,  was 
fet  up  in  the  famous  armory  at  Ambras  in  Tirol  by  the  arch¬ 
duke  Ferdinand,  with  a  large  book  in  his  hand,  as  an  em¬ 
blem  of  his  affedlion  to  men  of  learning.  He  died  in  the 
year  1468  ;  and,  on  the  right-hand  within  the  church,  a  mo¬ 
nument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  with  the  following  epitaph, 
in  which  the  dipthong  according  to  the  ctiftom  of  thole 
times,  is  exprefled  by  a  fingle  e : 

\  )  I 

Sum  Sigifmundus  Malaieße  e  fanguine  gent  is j 
Pandulfus  genitor  P atria  Flamin! a  eß. 

Vitam  obiit  VlL  Id.  Oct.  etatis fue  any. 

I.  &  L.  menf  Ill .  D.  XX  M.  CCCC.  LXVIIL 

4  I  am  Sigifmund,  of  the  family  of  Malatefta  ;  Pandulfo 
4  was  my  father,  and  Rimini  my  native  place.  He  died  on 
4  the  ninth  of  Odlober,  1468,  aged  fifty-one  years,  three 
4  months,  and  twenty  days.’ 

Near  this  monument  hang  fome  old  ftandards,  and  at  a  ji 
little  diftance  a  helmet  with  two  horns  ;  but  the  diftich  an-  - 
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.hexed  to  them,  in  which  MalateHa  claffes  himfelf  among  tho 
cornuted,  is  not  very  proper  for  a  Chriilian  church  : 

Porto  le  coma  cP ogn  uno  le  Vede^ 

Et  talle  porta  ehe  non  Je  lo  crede. 

t 

*  All  the  world  is  welcome  to  fee  my  horns  ;  it  is  no  mors 
'  4  than  the  fate  of  many  a  one  who  little  thinks  of  it.’ 

Thefe  lines,  according  Francefco  Sanfovini  *,  allude  to 
his  unfortunate  marriages  ;  who  adds,  that,  if  he  did  wear 
horns,  he  knew  how  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  authors  of  his  difj 
grace  ;  for  he  caufcd  his  two  HrH  wives  to  be  poifoned,  and 
his  third  to  be  Hrangled.  His  fecond  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Nicholas  margrave  of  EHe  and  Ferrara  ;  and  the  father 
of  his  third  wife  was  no  lets  a  perfon  than  Franoefco  Sforza 
duke  of  Milan. 

On  both  Tides  of  the  church  are  feveral  tombs  belonging 
to  the  MalateHa  family.  The  church,  as  yet,  is  not  roofed, 
but  only  covered  with  planks  laid  acrofs. 

Travellers  who  have  a  taHe  for  letters  fhould  not  omit  CountGatn* 
vifiting  count  Gambalonga’s  library  at  Rimini,  which,  pur-  ^alons-i’sii- 
fuant  to  a  deed  of  truH,  is  kept  in  good  order,  and  daily 
augmented.  The  building  alfo  in  which  the  books  are  de- 
pofited  is  elegant  and  well  contrived. 

Rimini  had  formerly  a  good  harbour;  but  it  is  now  fo  Ancient 
choakcd  up  with  fand,  as  fcarce  to  afford  depth  of  w'ater  fuf-  ]lail,ou** 
Hcient  for  paffage-boats.  The  a£>ove- mentioned  Sigifmund 
Pandulfo  MalateHa,  feeing  the  marble  with  which  the  harbour 
was  faced  could  be  of  no  farther  ufe  there,  removed  it,  in 
order  to  build  the  Francifcan  church  with  it.  The  feaatthat 
time  had  withdrawn  half  an  Italian  mile  from  its  ancient  li¬ 
mits;  and  at  prefent  the  brick  tower,  which  formerly  ferved  Light-houie 
for  a  Faro,  or  light-houfe,  is  furrounded  with  gardens.  How- 
ever,  they  Hill  Hiew  on  the  coaH  the  fpot  on  which  St.  An-  poached  t.» 
thony  is  laid  to  have  Hood  when  he  preached  to  the  Hfhes.  fifties. 

A  few  Italian  miles  from  Rimini  you  pafs  by  a  bridge  over  nver 
the  riverLufa,  which  by  Clementini,  Giacomo  Villani,  and 
other  learned  men,  has  been  erroneoufly  taken  for  the  ancient 
Rubicon.  Two  miles  on  this  fide  Celcnatico  the  road  crof- 
fes  the  river  Fiumefino,  and,  fcarce  fifty  or  fixty  paces  from  Fiumefioo. 
thence,  the  Pifatello,  which  likewife  difembogues  itfelf  here- 

#  Dell'  Origins  dtlk  Cafe  Ufofri  d'  Italia,  f-  f  edit ■  Vend.  1674. 
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aböuts  into  the  Fiumefino.  ThePifatello,  though  it  appears 
fo  {hallow  and  fmall  in  any  continuance  of  dry  weather,  was 
Rubicon  the  the  river  celebrated  in  the  Roman  hiftory  under  the  name  of 
anaent  h-  ^  Rubicon,  as  the  limit  betwixt  the  Italian  provinces  and 
mitso  ta  y*  Cifalpine  Gaul^.  For  this  rea foil  the  hoftile  views  of  Ju- 
Julius Cas-  lius  Caefar  plainly  appeared  by  his  palling  this  river  with  his 
far’s  refolu-  army;  for  by  the  Roman  laws  no  General  could  march  the 
rivei-att  S  legions  under  his  command  out  of  the  territories  of  his 
province  into  another,  without  an  order  from  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Rome.  Likewife,  in  returning  from  an  expedition, 
the  army  was  not  permitted  to  crofs  this  river,  and  come  in¬ 
to  the  Regiones  fuburbicaria. without  laying  down  their 
arms,  on  pain  of  being  adjudged  enemies  to  their  country. 
Caefar,  being  refolved  to  break  through  this  law, frankly  faid* 
fahla  efl  alea ;  i.  e.  4  Now  the  die  is  caft;’  fince,  after  that, 
no  amicable  accommodation  was  to  be  expected.  Lucan 
fpeaks  of  pafiage  of  the  Rubicon  in  the  following  manner : 


Jam  gelidas  Ccsfar  curfu  fuperavcrat  Alpes , 
Ingentefque  animo  motus ,  bellumque  futumun 
Ceperat :  ut  ventutn  eft  parvi  Rubiconis  ad  unaas , 
Ingens  vifa  duct  patriae  trepidantis  imago 
Clara  per  objeuram  vultu  mceßijjima  nodlem , 
Furrigero  canos  ejfundens  vertice  crineSy 
Crsfarie  laeerä  nudifque  adßare  lacertis , 

Et  gemitu  permiß  a  loqui :  quo  tenditis  ultra  ? 

Ajuo  fertis  ?nea  ftgna  viri  ?  ft  jure  venitisy 
Si  elves ;  hue  ufquf  licet.  -  -  - 


Fonts  eadit  tnodicoy  parvifque  impellitur  undis 
Puniceus  Rubicon ,  cum  fervi da  canduit  ezßas  : 

Perque  imas  ferpit  valles ,  &  Galliea  certus 
Limes  ab  Aujoniis  dißerminat  arva  colonis. 

Caefar  ut  a  dv  erf  am  fuperato  gurgite  rip  am 
Attigity  Hefperia:  vetitis  &  conftitit  arvisy 
Hie  aity  hicpacem  te?nerataque  jura  relinquo  ; 

Fey  Fortuna ,  fequor :  proeulhinc  jam  feeder  a  Junto* 
Credidimus  fatisy  utendum  cß  judiee  hello. 

Pharsal.  libn  L 
4  Now 

*  Flirt.  Hiß.  Nat.  lib .  iii.  c.  15.  Oflava  regio  determinatur  Arimino ,  Fa¬ 
do,  Apennino.  In  ora  fluvins  Cruflumium,  Ariminum  colonia  am  amnibus 

Arimino 


RIMINI. 

4  Now  Caefar  marching  fwift,  with  winged  hafle, 

4  The  fummits  of  the  frozen  Alps  had  paid, 

4  With  vaft  events  and  enterprizes  fraught, 

4  And  future  wars  revolving  in  his  thought. 

?  Now  near  the  banks  of  Rubicon  he  Rood  ; 

4  When  lo  !  as  he  furvey’d  the  narrow  flood, 

4  AmidAthe  dufky  horrors  of  the  night, 
f  A  wond’rous  vifion  flood,  confefs’d  to  light. 

4  Her  awful  head  Rome’s  rev’rend  image  rear’d, 

4  Trembling  and  fad  the  matron  form  appear’d  ; 

4  A  tow’ry  crown  her  hoary  temples  bound, 

4  And  her  torn  trefles  rudely  hung  around  ; 

4  Her  naked  arms  uplifted  e’re  fhe  fpoke, 

4  Then  groaning,  thus  her  painful  filence  broke  ; 

4  Prefumptuous  man!  Oh  whither  do  you  run! 

4  Oh  whither  bear  you  thefe  my  enfigns  on  ! 

4  If  friends  to  right,  if  citizens  of  Rome, 

4  Here  to  your  utmoft  barrier  are  you  come. - - 

4  While  with  hot  ikies  the  parching  fummer  glows, 

4  The  Rubicon  in  narrow  currents  flows : 

4  Through  fhallow  vales  it  flowly  winds  its  way, 

4  Lofmgits  ruddy  waters  in  the  fea. 

4  Its  bank  on  either  fide  a  limit  flands 

4  Between  the  Gallic  and  Aufonian  lands. - 

4  The  leader  now  had  pafs’d  the  torrent  o’er, 

4  And  reach'd  fair  Italy’s  forbidden  fliore. 

4  Then  rearing  on  the  hoflile  bank  his  head  : 

‘  Here  farewell  peace  and  injur’d  laws  he  Paid  : 

4  Snce  faith  is  broke,  and  compact  let  afide, 

4  Henceforth  thou,  goddefs  Fortune,  art  my  guide,  C 
4  Let  fate  and  war  the  great  event  decide.’  } 

Rowe. 

Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Julius  Caefar,  writes  thus:  Caefar 
-  -  confecutus  cobortes  ad  Rubiconem  flumen ,  qui  Provinc  'us  ejus 
finis  erat^paullum  conflitit:  ac  reput  ans ,  quantum  moliretur^  ccnver- 
Jus  ad  proximos ,  Etiamnum ,  inquit^  regredi  pojjamus :  quodfi  ponti- 

Arimino  &  Jprufa.  Fluvius  hinc  Rubico ,  quondam  finis  Italia.  Fid.  Si  Jon, 
Apolltnar.  lib .  i.  epifi.  5.  ‘  The  eighth  dittrift  is  bounded  by  Ariminum, 

«  the  Po,  and  the  Apennine  mountains.  On  the  confines,  are  the  river 
‘  Crultrumiurn,  the  colony  of  Ariminum,  together  with  the  river  of  that 
*  name,  and  the  Aprufii.  The  river  Rubicon  was  formerly  the.bounda- 
f  ry  of  Italy  on  this  fide.' 

VoL.  Ill*  culum 
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I  ^1^ 

culum  tranfierimus ,  omnia  ar mis  agenda  erunt.  -  -  cap.  32.  Tunc 
Ccefiar^  Eatur ,  inquit ,  quo  Deoru?n  oßcnta  &  inimicorum  iniqui- 
tas  vocat.  fiadta  alea  efi ,  inquit.  4  Caefar,  coming  with  his 
‘  troops  to  the  bank  of  the  Rubicon,  which  was  the  bounda- 
4  ry  of  his  province,  flood  mufing  for  fome  time  on  the  im- 
c  portance  of  his  defign  ;  and  then,  turning  to  thofe  about 
4  him,  faid  :  44  We  may  {fill  retreat;  but,  if  we  once  pafs 
44  this  little  bridge,  a  war  is  the  certain  oonfequence.”  Then 
Cafar  called  out,  44  Let  us  march  whither  the  omens  of  the 
44  Gods  and  the  perverfenefs  of  our  enemies  call  us.  The 
44  die  is  now  cafl.” 

Scipio  Claramonti  of  Cefena  has  in  a  particular  treatife 
fhewn,  that  the  Pifatello,  and  not  the  Lufa,  was  the  ancient 
Rubicon;  and  even  at  this  day  the  neighbouring  country  peo¬ 
ple  call  it  Rugon.  What  feems  to  put  this  beyond  all  doubt, 
in  an  ancient  {lone  monument  dug  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pifatello,  and,  at  the  defire  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cefena, 
eredled  by  cardinal  Bivarola,  late  legate  of  Romagna.  It  is 
to  be  feen  on  the  road  leading  from  Rimini  to  Cefena,  not 
far  from  the  latter,  and  is  commonly  called  la  Colonna  di  Ru- 
liccne.  Near  the  top  of  this  pyramid  are  the  following 
Words : 

*  \  ^  -v 

5.  P.  4  R.  S  audit  0  ad  Rubicon  is  pontem. 

Underneath,  on  a  large  marble  table,  is  this  infeription : 

fiufifiu  mandat uve  Pop.  Rom.  Cof.  Imp,  Trib.  Miles %  Tyroy 
Gommilito ,  armate  quifquts  manipulariatye  centurio ,  turnueve 
Legionaries ,  hie Jiftito ,  vexillum  finit 0,  arena  deponito ,  nec  citra 
hunc  amnem  Rubkoneeei  figna ,  dudium  exercitum ,  commeatumve 
traducito.  Si  quis  ergo  hujufice  jufijwnis  adverjus  pusccpta  ierit , 
fieceritve ,  adjudicatus  efiio  hqjlis  S.  P.  fih  R.  ac  fit  contra  Patriam 
arena  tulerit  Penatefique  e  finer  is  penctralibus  afiportaverit . 

S.  P.  fih  R.  Sandtio  Plebificiti  S.  l'e  C. 

On  the  biafe  are  engraven  thefe  words  : 

Ultra  hos  fines  arena  profierre  lie  eat  neenini. 

To  thefe  is  added  the  following  modern  infeription  : 


Rub  icon  cm 
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Rubiconem  ponti  fubjefium  tranfis ,  Viator 3 
Romano  intcrdiblo ,  Ccofaris  aufu 
£t  adagio  JAC'TdE  ALE/E  celebratum. 

Flumini  huic ßabilem  imponere  trajeßurti 
Ethnica  diu  vetuit  pavida  Juperflitio , 

Catbolica  mine  fuafit  fecura  Religio , 
innocent.  X.  Summo  Pont . 

Card.  Dong  bio  Legato 
Anno  MDCL1V . 

4  Traveller,  thou  pa  (left  the  Rubicon,  over  which  this 
4  bridge  is  built  ;  a  river  famous  for  the  ancient  Rorrian  pro- 
4  hibition,  the  bold  attempt  of  Caefar,  and  the  adage  of 
ta  cfl  alea .  Superftition  had  long  deterred  the  pagans  from 
4  building  a  bridge  over  this  river  ;  but  the  Catholic  religi- 
4  on,  lefs  fearful,  refolved  upon  and  performed  this  ufeful 
4  work  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X.  and  the  legatefhip 
4  of  cardinal  Donghi,  in  the  year  1654/ 

Cefena  lies  wide  oh  the  left-hand,  in  the  road  from  Ri-  Cefena. 
mini  to  Ravenna.  Over-againfi:  it  lies  Cefenatico,  which  Cefenatico* 
•has  an  excellent  harbour  and  a  commodious  canal.  Upon 
the  bridge,  bn  the  Rimini  fide,  Hand  two  fine  marble  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  Corinthian  order.  On  one  of  thel'e  pillars  is  a 
teprefentation  of  a  dragon,  and  under  it  are  thel'e  words ; 

Infer  ip  tiort* 
on  two  pil¬ 
lars. 


4  In  order  to  (hut  up  the  waters  of  the  fea  during  the  Hood* 
4  and  afterwards  to  let  them  out  again  when  it  ebbs,  lor  the 
4  fecurity  and  cleanfing  this  canal  and  harbour,  the  old 

2  4  bridge 


jo.  Petrus  Ghiß. 

Prceßes  P .  C, 

On  the  pedeftal  is  the  following  infeription  : 

Ut  mar  is  intumefcentis 
Undas  occludere?it 
In  bujus  poßea  canalis  ac  portus 
Cußodiam  &  munditiern 
herum  ad fluendum  quetidie  relaxandas , 
Veteri  ponte  jam  pent  rotate 
Confeflo , 

Novum  bunc  cere  publico  a  fundamentiA 
Er  ex  ere 

s.  p.  4>.  c. 

Anno  Domini  MDCCXVL 


c 
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bridge  having  been  almoft  ruined  through  length  of  time, 
‘  the  fenate  and  people  of  Cefenatico  erected  this  new  one, 
c  in  the  year  1716.’ 


On  the  other  pillar  are  the  pope’s  arms,  and  the  following 
words : 


Gregorio  XIII.  Pont.  Max . 

4  In  the  pontificate  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.’ 

Removal  of  About  half- way  betwixt  Cefenatieo  and  Savio  lies  thfc 
Cervia'on  epdcopal  city  of  Cervia,  which  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
accountof  tury  entirely  changed  its  fituation,  having  formerly  Hood  a 
the  bad  air.  quarter  of  a  mile  diftant  from  the  fea.  The  inhabitants  re¬ 
moved  on  account  of  the  unhealthful  air,  from  which,  in  its 
prefent  fituation,  the  town  is  entirely  free.  This  new  city  is 
built  with  beautiful  broad  ilreets,  which  for  the  moft  part  are 
under  covering.  On  that  fide  of  the  city  oppolite  to  Savio, 
or  Ravenna,  over  one  of  the  gates  is  the  following 
fcripticn  : 


Cervia  Urbem  infalubri  damnatam  cceh 
Ad  Jo  lit  udine?n  jam  din  rcdaclam 
In  hujus  apricain  Adriatiei  -plagam , 

Cle?nentiori  perßandam  aura , 

Propinquo  jpedlandam  mart , 

Ehmquam  antea  tentato  opere 
Innocentius  XII.  &  Clemens  XL  Rom.  Pontiffs 
Fulvii  S.  R.  E.  Cardinals  Aßalii 
S  oli  ci  tu  dine  allaborante , 

Laurent ii  Curfini  Ecelefiaftici  ararii  generalis  Prafefli 

Adjpirante  Jluclio , 

Miehaelis  Angeli  Comitis  Mafeei  AL?nilice  LJueßoris 

V 5 tis  expofeentibu ;, 

L’raduxerunt 

Ann.  Dc?n.  MDCCIII. 

c  Popes  Innocent  XII.  and  Clement  XI.  by  the  indefati- 
6  gable  care  of  cardinal  Fluvio  AHali,  the  great  diligence  of 
c  Laurenzo  Coriini,  &c.  removed  the  city  of  Cervia,  which, 
c  being  infefled  with  an  unwholefome  air,  had  long  been  re- 
4  duced  to  a  defolate  condition,  into  this  high  fituation  on- 
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4  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic,  that  it  might  enjoy  a  more  fa- 
4  lubrious  air,  &c.  in  the  year  1703.’ 


One  would  fcarce  believe  there  could  be  iuch  a  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  air  within  fo  final!  a  diftance,  did  not 
experience  in  many  inffances  fhew  it,  efpecially  in  hot  cli¬ 
mates. 

Without  the  above-mentioned  gate  is  a  beautiful  and  broad  Salt-works, 
canal,  through  which,  in  June,  July,  and  Auguff  (namely, 
when  the  lea  ton  is  hotteft  and  drieft)  the  water  is  let  out  in¬ 
to  a  low  piece  of  ground  covered  with  rufhes  and  weeds, 
about  halt  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  fome  places  as  broad. 

Here  the  heat  of  the  fun  totally  exhales  the  water,  and  the 
fait  remains  at  the  bottom  and  tides,  to  the  great  profit  of 
the  court  of  Rome.  The  pa pn i  provinces  Urbino,  Ferrara, 

Ancona,  Rologna,  and  Romagna,  that  lie  near  the  Apennine 
mountains,  have  the  greateff  part  of  the  fait  they  ufe  from 
thefe  falt-works. 

In  the  country  beyond  Rimini  there  is  a  vifible  alteration  Ban™ 
for  the  worfe  5  but  the  foil  is  no  where  fo  barren  as  between  coualri'* 
Cervia  and  Ravenna  ;  the  fea-lhore  being  very  Tandy,  and 
the  country  full  of  moralles  and  fens. 

About  three  or  four  miles  on  this  fide  of  Ravenna,  the  pi^n;  vv00^t 
road  lies  through  a  wood  of  pigni* ;  a  tree  perfectly  like  the 
pine,  or  rather  the  fir-tree,  only  it  fpreads  into  a  broad 
crown  at  the  top,  and  has  fomething  of  an  aromatic  fmelL 
The  fruit  called  pigna is  larger  than  the  pine-apple, and,  when 
laid  upon  the  fire,  opens,  fo  that  the  kernel  may  be  taken 
out,  and  eaten  without  any  farther  preparation,  or  elfe  put 
into  loop.  This  fruit  is  no  inconfiderable  branch  of  trade 
here,  and  the  hufk^make  a  clear  and  excellent  fire 3  but  they 
are  chiefly  burnt  in  ftoves. 

About  two  Italian  miles  on  this  fide  Ravenna  lies  the  mo-  Convent  of 
nafterv  cf  La  Clafie,  which  was  founded  in  honour  of  St.  LaClaffe. 
Apollinaris,  in  the  year  534,  finifhed  in  548,  and  in  1721 
rebuilt  by  pope  Innocent  XIII,  and  cardinal  Cornelius  Acn- 
tivolo,  his  legate  (as  appears  by  an  infeription  on  the  right- 
hand  of  the  portico  at  the  entrance  of  the  church.)  The 
fathers  call  themfeives  Monachi  Ciafienfes,  arid  alfo  Camal- 
dulenfes.  The  church  doors  flood  open  when  I  was  there  ; 
but  not  a  foul  was  to  be  met  with  either  in  the  church,  or  in 
the  convent  3  for  the  monks,  on  account  of  the  unhealthful 


*  Joruandes  de  rebus  Goth  iris  mentions  this  wood. 
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air  in  thefe  parts,  as  Toon  as  the  fummer  heats  commence* 
quit  the  monaftery  in  order  tp  fpend  that  feafon  at  Ravenna. 
On  each  fide  of  the  church  are  twelve  very  beautiful  pillars 
of  a  lightifh-grey  marble.  Here  are  alfo  ten  large  ftone 
coffins,  being  the  repofitories  of  fo  many  bifhops  of  Raven¬ 
na  ;  and  fome  of  them,  in  their  epitaphs,  are  called  fandlif- 
fimi  and  ter  beatijjimi.  Within  the  church,  over  the  main 
door,  is  an  infcription,  fignifying,  that  in  1653  the  body  of 
St.  Apollinaris  was  brought  hither  from  Ravenna.  On  the 
right-hand  in  going  up  to  the  high  altar,  is  fhewn,  within  a 
The  print  grate  near  the  wall,  the  print  of  a  foot,  which  is  pretended 
of  St.  Gre^  to  be  an  imprelfion  made  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  his  ecftafy 
gory’s  toot,  when  he  Was  lfriick  with  the  fanctity  of  this  place  ;  but,  by 
the  direction  of  the  foot  that  made  this  imprelfion,  the  faint 
feems  to  have  been  rather  leaving  the  church  than  coming 
into  it.  The  door  through  which  Gregory  entered  the 
church  is  at  prefent  walled  up,  and  over  it  is  to  be  feen  the 
following  infcription :  * 


D.  O.  M.  San  St  um 
Gregorium  M. 

Pontificem  ter  maximum 
Per  januam  hanc 
Templum  in gr ediertem, 

Ob  loci  Jandl.it  at  ern  £sf  majejlatem 
In  exflajin  raptum, 

Vefligium  nudi  pedis  limini  infix  ijje, 

£hiod  antiqud  populi  venerations 
Craticula  f erred 
coopertum  efi 
In  Urbe  Ravenna 
' Traditio  Cf  Fama 
Vi  get. 

c  To  God  the  greateft  and  befl  of  beings. 
c  A  tradition  is  ftiil  frefli  at  Ravenna,  that  Gregory  the 
*  greateft  of  popes,  entering  the  church  through  this  door* 
c  and  being  ffruck  with  the  awfulnefs  and  fandlity  of  this  place, 
4  was  rapt  into  an  ecllafy,  and  left  the  print  of  his  naked 
4  foot  at  the  entrance ;  which  the  people,  out  of  veneration 
4  to  the  faint,  have  long  fince  inclofed  within  an  iron  grate/ 
\ 

The  high  altar  is  infulated  or  detached  from  the  wall,  and 
pf  yellow  marble  :  it  is  adorned  with  four  beautiful  Corin¬ 
thian 


RAVENNA:  2 

thian  pillars  made  of  a  kind  of  marble  with  white  and  black 
veins.  About  the  altar  is  a  good  old  mofaic  work,  repre- 
fentino;  feveral  faints,  with  their  names  inlcribed  near  them. 

On  the  left-hand  in  coming  into  the  church,  is  the  follow- 

i  O  ' 

ing  infeription  on  the  wall : 

*  Otho  III.  Rom.  Imp.  Genn.  ob  patrata  crimina  aufleriori  Penance  of 
difciplina  San  Hi  Romuaidi  cbtemperans ,  emenfo  nudis  pedibus  ab  ^^emPeror 
Urbe  Roma  ad  Garganum  montem  itinere ,  Baftlicam  banc  iff 
Ccenobium  ClaJJenfe  XXX X.  dies  peemtens  inhabitavit ,'  iff  hie 
cilicio  ac  voluntariis  caßigationibus  peccata  fua  expiansy  augnßum 
dedit  humilitatis  exemption^  iff  Imperator  ßbi  Pemplum  hoc  iff 
pcenitentiam  juam  nobilitat.  Anno  P.  C.  A4. 


c  The  emperor  Otho  HI,  having,  in  compliance  with  the 
c  fevere  difeipline  which  St.  Romuald  enjoined  him  for  his 
c  fms,  travelled  barefoot  from  Rome  to  mount  Garganus ;  to 
4  complete  his  penance,  refided  in  this  church  and  the  con- 
c  vent  of  la  Clafle,  for  forty  days,  expiating  his  fins  with 
6  hair-cloth  and  voluntary  caftigations.  By  this  means  the 
c  emperor  made  this  church  and  his  own  repentance  famous, 
*  in  the  year  of  Chrift  icoo. 


LETTER  LXIV. 

Account  of  Ravenna,  Ferrara,  Faenza, 

and  Imola. 


S  I  R, 

RAVENNA,  abfurdly  fuppofed  by  fome  learned  men  Ravenna. 

to  have  been  founded  by  Efau,  was,  not  only  during 
the  grandeur  of  ancient  Rome,  but  a  conliderable  time  after¬ 
wards,  very  famous  for  the  exarchate*,  of  which  it  was  the 
feat.  It  contains  at  prefent  fearce  fifteen  thoufand  inhabi-  Number  of 
tants,  which  bears  fuch  a  difproportion  to  the  convents,  be-  inhabitants 
in^  no  lefs  than  four-and-twenty,  that  the  city  muff  fenfibly  and  Cün" 
feel  the  weight  of  this  ufelefs  load.  Its  former  unhealthful- 
nefs  has  in  a  great  meafure  been  remedied  by  diverting  the 

*  The  exarebus  was  the  emperor’s  vice-roy  in  Italy,  whofe  refidence 
was  at  Ravenna.  Vul.  'Hiß.  Med.  Af<vi. 

0.4  courfe 
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courfe  of  the  rivers  Montone  and  Ronco  from  their  ancient 
channels,  and  caufing  them  to  run  clofe  by  the  city ;  and  by 
draining  the  ftagnating  putrid  water  from  the  marfhy  land 
about  it. 

In  coming  from  Rimini  you  enter  Ravenna  through  the 
Porta  Pam-  Porta  Pamfili,  fo  called  from  the  papal  family  of  that  name; 

and,  as  Innocent  X.  was  of  thathoufe,  the  infcription  on  the 
gate  begins  thus 


Imperante  colu?nhä  Pamphiüä ,  & c. 
c  Under  the  aufpices  of  the  Pamphilian  dove,  &c. 


Porta  d’O.o. 

<  ‘  \ - 


The  Porta  Cibo  likewife  derives  its  name  from  the  cardi¬ 
nal  under  whofe  adminiflration  it  was  built. 

On  the  Porta  d’Orö  is  the  following  ancient  infcription  : 


Ancient  in-  Pi.  Claudius.  Drufi.  F.  Cafar.  Jug. 

fcription.  "German! cus .  Pont .  Max .  Tr.  Pot. 

Cof  II.  DES.  III.  Imp.  III.  P.  P.  dedit „ 

Palace  of  a  Among  the  antiquities  of  this  city  are  fhewn  the  remains 
Gothic  of  the  palace  of  Theodoric  king  of  the  Oftro-Goths  ;  and 
fevcral  fuperb  pillars  are  to  be  feen  in  the  upper  part  of  it. 
His  tomb.  the  lower  part  is  a  large  porphyry  veffel,  or  farcophagus, 
clofed  up,  where  formerly  the  remains  of  that  monarch- 
.  were  depofitcd.  It  is  decorated  with  fculpture,  reprefenting 
circles  and  lions  heads.  This  farcophagus  is  indeed  fome- 
thing  fmaller  than  thofe  at  Rome,  which  I  have  already 
taken  notice  of :  however,  it  is  very  well  worth  feeing,  be¬ 
ing  no  lets  than  eight  feet  in  length,  four  in  breadth,  and 
cut  out  of  one  block.*.  Near  it  is  the  following  infcription 


Vas  hoc  Porphyriacum  ol ,  Theo  dor  ici  Gothorum  Imp.  cineres  in 
Rotunda  apice  reconden's  hue  Petro  Donato  Cafio  Narnicn.  P ra¬ 
fale  favente  tranßatum  ad  perehnem  memoriam  Sapient  es  Re  ip . 
JRav.  P.  P.  C.  MDLXIIIL 

c  'Phis  porphyry  vafe,  formerly  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
1  Rotonda,  and  containing  the  allies  of  Thecdoric  king  of 

*  Befides  this  piece  of  antiqu^,  Ravenna  boafts  of  another  not  lefs 
venerable  5  I  mean  the  fiver  bowl  made  by  Peter  Chryfologus  bifh  op  of 
Ravennaj  and  preferved  arnrdft  all  the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians. 

•  -  -  •'  the 
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C  v*  --  •  •  #  • 

the  Goths,  was,  with  the  confent  of  Pietro  Donato  Caen 
bifhop  of  Narni,  and  by  order  of  the  wife  magiflracy  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Ravenna,  removed  hither,  for  the 
better  prefervation  of  this  valuable  piece  of  antiquity.’ 

The  church  called  the  Rotonda  lies  without  the  city,  and  Rotonda. 
on  the  right-hand  in  going  from  the  Porta  Cibo.  At  prefent 
it  looks  like  a  ruined  cupola,  or  chapel.  Its  diameter  is  a- 
bout  fixteen  common  paces  ;  and  its  pavement,  excepting 
in  the  dry  fummer  months,  is  always  under  water.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  Amalafunta,  king  Theodo- 
ric’s  daughter,  in  the  year  526.  The  m oft  remarkable  part  Remarkable 
of  it  is  the  ioof,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  dilh,  roof  of  a 
and  confifts  of  one  Tingle  hone,  which,  many  years  after finglc 
this  church  was  built,  wasfplitby  lightning:  it  is  as  hard  as 
a  flint,  and,  according  to  an  account  written  on  vellum  and 
kept  on  the  altar  of  the  chapel,  was  brought  out  of  Egypt. 

*1  he  thicknefs  of  this  ftone  is  four  geometrical  feet,  the  cir¬ 
cumference  a  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  the  diameter  one- 
and-thirty  feet  and  two  inches. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner,  at  a  time  when 
the  modern  machines  were  in  a  great  meafure  unknown,  this 
huge  mafs,  the  weight  of  which  cannot  be  lefs  than  an  hun-  its  weight, 
dred  tons,  was  railed  to  the  top  of  this  edifice.  Indeed  a 
perfon  who  has  feen  the  ftupendous  obelifkat  Rome,  will  the 
lefs  wonder  at  this.  Miffon,  torn .  I.  p.  293,  makes  this  ffone 
thirty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  thick ;  but  the 
J aft  article  is  a  grofs  miftake,  the  thicknefs  at  mofl:  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  five  Englifh  feet.  I  am  furprifed  that  any  writer, 
who  pretends  to  have  been  at  Ravenna,  fhould  fay,  that  this 
ftone  roof  has  an  aperture  in  the  center,  like  that  in  the  Ro¬ 
tonda  at  Rome;  for  it  is  very  certain  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  in  the  roof  of  the  Ravenna  Rotonda ;  and,  though  it 
be  a  little  convex  on  the  outfide,  a  perfon  may  walk  over  e- 
very  part  of  it. 

Round  this  ftone  formerly  flood  the  ftatues  of  the  twelve 
apoftles,  as  appears  from  their  names  ftill  to  be  feen  on  the 
pedeftals,  which  projedf  a  little  way  out  from  the  ftone 
roof. 

On  the  top  of  this  roof,  near  the  center,  was  former ly  KlngTheo- 
placed  the  porphyry  farcophagus  mentioned  above,  with  the^orI^s 
remains  of  king  Theodoric.  According  to  a  narrative  writ-  tom  * 
ten  on  vellum,  and  kept  on  the  altar  of  the  chapel,  this 
farcophagus,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  beat  down  by  a* 

'  cannon- 
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cannon-ball ;  but  others  will  have  it  that  this  happened  in 
the  lixteenth  century, in  the  year  1512,  when  theFrench  un¬ 
der  Lewis  XII.  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Ravenna,  and 
committed  the  moft  violent  outrages,  without  any  regard  to 
the  fanclity  of  churches,  &c.  Thofe  authors  who  fay,  that 
in  this  expedition  Lewis  XII.  made  ufe  of  bombs,  do  not 
refledf,  that,  according  to  Blondel,  in  his  Art  de  jetter  des 
bombes ,  thofe  dreadful  inftruments  of  war  were  fir  ft  made  ufe 
ofin  the  year  1588,  at  the  fiege  of  Wachtendonk  :  others  are 
of  opinion  that  they  were  not  invented  till  the  year  1639,  and 
that  their  dreadful  effedts  were  firft  felt  by  the  caftle  of  La 
Motte.  They  feem  to  have  the  greateft  probability  on  their 
fide,  who  think  that  the  French  foldiers  threw  down  this 
farcophagus  without  the  help  of  cannon  ;  however,  they 
deftroyed  the  cover  of  it,  which  was  made  of  gilt  Corinthi¬ 
an  brafs,  and  finely  ornamented  with  baffo-relievo’s. 

On  the  right-hand  without  the  Porta  Cibo  are  fome  re-r 
mains  of  the  towers  of  the  old  callle.  On  the  left-hand, 
where  formerly  the  fea  beat  againft  the  city-walls,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  iron  rings  for  making  fall  the  fhips  Fill  to  be 
feen  in  them,  is  a  large  trad!  of  land,  finely  cultivated ;  for 
Ravenna  at  prefent  lies  three  Italian  miles  from  the  fea.  As 
Mifenum  was  the  ancient  port  of  the  Roman  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  defigned  to  keep  Gaul,  Spain,  Mauritania, 
Egypt,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  in  awe  ;  Ravenna  was  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  the  other  Roman  fleet,  appointed  for  the  fame 
purpofe  with  regard  to  Epirus,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Propon¬ 
tis,  Pontus,  Crete,  and  Cyprus,  as  appears  from  Vegetius, 
lib.  iv.  and  Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Auguflus  *.  And  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  convent  of  laClafle  derives  its  name 
from  the  clajjiarii  or  marines,  who  ufed  to  encamp  on  that 
fpot.  Strabo  defcribes  Ravenna  as  a  city  built  on  piles  a- 
mong  mor alles  and  {hallows,  and  fubjedl  to  frequent  inunda¬ 
tions  ;  and  adds,  that  it  had  a  great  many  bridges,  and  that 
boats  were  uled  in  going  from  one  part  of  it  to  the  other. 
But  it  is  alrnofi:  incredible  to  think  how  much  things  are  now 
altered  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  city  Hands  on  the  fame  place 
as  it  formerly  did,  as  appears  from  the  old  walls  and  other  re- 


*  Cap.  49.  Clajfem  Mifeni ,  &  alteram  Ravenna,  ad  tutebam.fnperl  <S?  /«- 
feri marts,  collocavit.  ‘  For  the  defence  of  the  upper  and  lower  fea,  hf 
‘  Rationed  a  fleet  at  Mifenum,  and  another  at  Ravenna.’  Tacit .  Annal. 
iv.  cap.  5.  Italiam  utroque  mart  dues  elates,  Mifenum  apud  &  Ravennam 
prcejidebant .  ‘  Two  fleets,  one  at  Mifenum,  and  the  other  at  Ravenna, 

*  protected  Italy  in  both  Teas.’ 
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jnains  of  antiquity.  To  this  place  what  Ovid  fays  on  ano¬ 
ther  occafion  is  applicable  : 


-  -  -  vidi  fa £1 as  ex  ignore  terras, 

Et  procul  a  pelago  conches  jacuere  tnarina. 

c  I  faw  dry  land  where  once  the  billows  roll’d,  &c. 

This  alteration  is  not  of  late  date;  for  Jornandes,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century,  relates,  that  in  his 
time  the  harbour  was  turned  into  delightful  gardens*. 

1  he  ancient  pharos or  light-houfe,  Hands  about  half  a  Pharos* 
mile  from  the  city;  it  is  at  prefent  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
and  of  no  manner  of  fervice.  The  pharos  mull:  be  diflin- 
guifhed  from  the  watch-tower  within  the  walls,  near  the 
Palazzo  de  Spetti.  The  former  is  a  fquare  tower  not  entire¬ 
ly  Hraight  or  perpendicular,  but  leans  to  one  fide.  When  any 
danger  is  apprehended  from  pirates,  the  inhabitants  on  the 
coaH  have  notice  of  it  by  lignals  from  this  tower  by  lamps, 
or  a  fire  made  in  it. 

The  large  market-place  of  the  city  is  adorned  with  twopiiiarsin 
lofty  pillars  of  granate,  upon  which  Hand  at  prefent  the  Ha-  the  market* 
tues  of  St.  Victor  and  St.  Apollinaris;  but  formerly;  whenplacc* 


*  A  meridie  Padus ,  qui  &  Er  id  anus,  ab  Augußo  Imp.  altißima  fojfd  de- 
Tnijfus ,  qui feptima  fui  alvei  partc  mediam  infiuit  civitatem  :  ad  oßia  fua 
amcenijßimum  porium  habens ,  qui  clajfem  ducentarum  quinquaginta  navium, 
Dione  referente,  tutißima  dudum  credebatur  recipere  flatione.  dpui  nunc ,  ut 
Fabius  ait ,  quod  aliquando  portus  fuerat ,  fpatiößßbnos  hortos  oßendit ,  arboris 
plenos ,  verum  de  quibus  pendeant  non  vela,  fed  poma.  1  Towards  the  fouth 
1  the  Po,  otherwife  called  the  Eridanus,  Auguftus  conveyed  into  the  city 

*  through  a  very  deep  canal,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  a  delightful  and 
‘  fpacious  harbour,  where,  according  to  Dio,  two  hundred  and  fifty  /hips 
4  could  lie  in  fafety.  Whereas  now,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Fabius,  the  har- 

*  bour  is  turned  into  fpacious  gardens,  planted  with  trees,  where  fruit 
£  hangs  inftead  of  fails.’  The  quotation  from  Dio,  that  the  harbour  of 
Ravenna  could  contain  two  hundred  and  fifty  /hips,  muft  have  been  in 
fome  piece  of  that  author  that  is  now  loft,  for  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  his  works  that  are  now  extant.  But  it  is  impo/Iible  that  the  Po  /hould 
ever  run  fouthward  of  the  city,  as  that  branch  of  this  river  running  from 
Ferraro,  called  P)  di  Primaro  or  Po  d'  Argent  a,  is  leven  miles  diftant 
from  Ravenna,  to  the  north  of  that  city. 

f  Flrnius,  Hiß.  Nat.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  12.  Uftis  Phari  ( Alexandrini)  no  Flur  no 
n avium  curfui  ignes  oflendere,  ad  precnuncianda  vada  portufque  introitum  : 
fleuti  compluribus  jam  locis  flagrant,  ut  Puetolis  &  RAVENNJE.  The  u/e 

*  of  the  Pharos  (of  Alexandria)  is  tp  hang  out  lights,  for  the  benefit 
4  of  fliipf  failing  in  the  night,  that  they  may  avoid  /helves,  or  know  they 
4  are  near  the  entrance  of  a  harbour.  This  is  done  in  many  other  places, 

*  namely,  at  Puteoli  and  Ravenna.’ 
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this  city  remained  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  Venice,  the  arms 
and  the  patron  faints  of  that  republic  were  to  be  feen  on  them. 
In  this  area  is  alfo  ereefted  a  brafs  ftatue  of  pope  Alexander 
VII.  fitting,  which  is  the  ufual  attitude  in  public  monu¬ 
ments  erected  to  the  vicars  of  Chrift.  Behind  this  flatue  is 
a  monumental  infeription  on  the  wall  of  a  houfe,  by  which 
Ravenna  teftifies  her  gratitude  to  the  holy  virgin  for  avert¬ 
ing  the  plague  in  1631,  when  it  raged  all  over  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Farther  on,  under  an  arcade  in  the  market-place,  are 
eight  fmall  iron  grates,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  gates 
taken  from  the  city  of  Pavia,  and  fet  up  as  trophies  of  the 
valour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ravenna.  The  common  peo¬ 
ple  are  perfuaded  that  thefe  gates  were  brought  from  the 
Holy  Land,  and  that  they  were  thofe  which  Samfon  carried 
away  from  Gaza:  if  this  were  true,  he  had  no  extraordinary 
load  to  carry. 

In  the  council-houfe  are  to  be  feen  feveral  inferiptions  fet 
up  in  honour  of  the  pope’s  legates  who  prefided  here.  Such 
a  vicc-gerent  ordinarily  prefides  here  only  three  years  ;  after 
the  expiration  of  which  time,  a  new  patent  is  requifite  to 
continue  him  in  his  office. 

On  a  fountain  in  the  areabefore  the  pope’s  palace  is  to  be 
feen  an  ancient  flatue  of  Plercules,  bearing  on  his  fhoulder 
an  hemifphere  that  ferves  for  a  fun-dial,  which  is  called 
Hercules  Aßrologus ,  or  Horarius.  Thofe  who  believe,  with 
Voffius  [de  Idololotana)  that  the  fun  was  worfhipped  under  the 
name  of  Hercules,  may  eafily  comprehend  why  this  hero 
was  chofen  as  a  fupport  for  a  fun-dial  *.  The  club  on 
which  this  ftatirc  leans  diftinguifhes  him  from  Atlas,  for 
whom  he  might  otherwife  be  taken.  According  to  Pighi  (in 
his  Hercules  Prodicius  p.  257.)  juft  fuch  another  ftatue,  with 
a  celeftial  fphere,  was  formerly  to  be  feen  in  Stephano  Bu- 
bali’s  villa  at  Rome. 

How  fcarce  good  fpring  water,  fit  for  drinking,  was  anci¬ 
ently  at  Ravenna,  appears  from  Martial,  who  fays,  in  his 
fifth  hook  : 

*  Some  learned  perfons  before  Vo  Urns  have,  in  the  worfhip  paid  to  the 
fun  and  moon,  traced  out  ail  the  deities  of  antiquity,  and  their  conjecture 
is  favoured  by  Macrobius,  Saturn,  lib.  c.  17.  who  fays,  Omnia  nnmina 
mafculini  generis  ad  uuumfolem:  feminini  generis  ad  lunarn  referri.  1  That 
-  all  the  male  deities  are  included  ill  that  of  the  fun  alone,  and  the  female 
e  in  that  of  the  moon.’ 

Sit 
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Sit  Cißerna  mihi  quam  Vinea  malo  Ravenna^ 

Cum  pcjfim  multo  vender e  pluris  aquam % 

•  I  would  rather  be  pottetted  of  a  cittern  than  a  vineyard  at 
Ravenna,  where  water  is  fold  at  a  dearer  rate  than  wine.’ 

On  the  area  before  the  cathedral  ttands  the  ftatue  of  the 
virgin  Mary,  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  erected  to  her  in  the 
year  165Q,  ob  reparatam  (perhaps  it  fhould  be  prefervatam) 
pluries  a  peße  Civitatem ,  c  becaule  the  preferved  the  city  more 
than  once  from  the  plague,’  according  to  the  infeription  up¬ 
on  it.  The  great  door  of  the  church  is  made  of  rough 
boards,  without  any  ornaments;  bu'  the  molt  remarkable 
thing  is,  that  thefe  boards  are  fawed  out  of  vines,  and  feme 
of  them  are  twelve  feet  long,  and  two  fpans  in  breadth*. 
In  the  cathedral  are  fifty-two  large  marble  pillars  arranged 
in  four  rows.  In  the  choir  is  fome  very  old  mofaic  work  ; 
and  in  the  chapel  of  the  holy  facrament  is  a  reprefentation 
of  the  children  of  ifrael  gathering  manna  in  the  wildernefs, 
with  fome  other  paintings,  by  Guido  Rheni. 

In  the  Theatine  church  is  fhewn  the  window  through 
which  it  is  pretended  the  Holy  Ghctt  came  twelve  different 
times  in  the  fhape  of  a  dove,  after  the  death  of  St.  Apolli¬ 
naris,  at  the  election  of  the  bi-fhops  his  fuccetto. '  and  fettled 
upon  thofe  who  were  to  be  elected.  St.  Severus’s  j.  dpit  of 
white  marble,  &c.  is  kept  here  with  great  veneration. 

On  the  left-hand  near  the  main  entrance  of  the  church 
of  St.  Apollinaris,  in  the  cloifter,  is  to  be  feen  the  follow¬ 
ing  ancient  infeription  on  a  ttone  fixed  in  the  wall  : 
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Frequent 
appearance 
of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  in  the 
form  of  a 
dove. 

St.vSeverus’s 
pulpit. 
Ancient  mo¬ 
nument. 


*  i  I'm.  lib.  xiv,  c.  1.  init.  Jovis  fimulacrum  in  Urbe  Pofulonia  ex  tins*, 
(vite )  confpicimus  tot  avis  incorruptuin :  item  Maß:  ha  pat  er  am.  Metaponti 
temphim  Junonis  vitigineis  colwnnis  ßetit.  EtLzm  nunc  fcalis  tedium  Epbejia 

Diana  fcanditur  vite  undCypria ,  ut  ferunt - Verum  iß  a  ex  ßlveßribus  facia 

eredidervn.  4  The  image  of  Jupiter  in  the  city  of  Populonin,  cut  out  of 
4  a  fmgle  vine,  we  fee  undecayed  for  fo  many  ages  ;  as  likewife  the  di(h 

*  at  Marfeilles.  The  pillars  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Metapontum  were 

*  of  vine-tree  :  and  even  the  fteps  to  the  temple  'of  Diana  at  Ephefus  are 
4  faid  to  be  made  of  one  Cyprian  vine  -  -  -  -  but  I  take  them  to  be  made 

*  of  the  wild  vine.’ 


* 
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Propagntori.  Roma¬ 
ni.  Impeni.  fundato. 
quietis.  public#.  D. 

Fl.  Confi  antino. 

Semper.  Fug.  Divi . 

Conßanti.  Filio 
Setorius  Sill  an  u  s 
V.  P.  P  r #p  ojit  u s 
Fabric #.  D evotu. 

N.  M.  gK  E . 

The  letters  at  the  end  of  this  infcription  fignify  Nur.iini 
Adajeßatique  Ejus. 

Near  this  is  a  grave-flone,  with  the  following  ancient 
infcription  : 


fepitaph  of 

MarcusCoc- 

ceius. 


yt  |  * 

A4.  Cocceio.  A4.  Pollionis.  Nepoti 
Prib.  Plcb.  Left. 

Leg .  Pr.  Pr.  Prov.  in 
Skill #.  Spucefl. 

Trib.  Mil.  Leg.  XI.  Cl.  . 

Se  Viro  Eq.  R.  XVI.  R.  St, 
Pnmitivos.  Lib. 

VI.  Fin 


St.  Apolli- 

aris’s 

church. 


CardinalRa- 
gio’s  tomb. 
Great  altar. 


St.  Antony’s 
chapel. 


'  *  ' 

The  church  of  St.  Apollinaris  deferves  a  traveller’s  notice 0 

On  each  fide  of  it  are  twelve  marble  pillars;  and  the  deling 
is  an  old,  but  beautiful  mofaic  work,  reprefenting  the 
three  eaftern.  kings  worfhipping  the  infant  Jefus;  and  alfo 
feveral  faints,  with  their  names  inscribed  over  them.  In  the 
center  is  to  be  feen  the  head  of  the  emperor  Juftinian;  and 
from  the  gold  and  filler  ornaments  in  the  mofaic  work  this 
church  is  commonly  called  ii  Ciele  d’Oro ,  or  the  golden  del¬ 
ing.  Cardinal  Ragio,  who  died  in  1687,  has  a  fine  monu¬ 
ment  here  of  white  and  black  marble,  embellifhed  with  fo me 
excellent  ftatues.  The  high  altar  is  infulated,  and  both 
the  fculpture  and  marble  about  it  are  exceeding  beautiful. 

In  St.  Antony’s  chapel  are  feveral  fine  marble  ftatues  : 
the  altar  is  ornamented  with  black  marble  pillars;  and  near 
the  entrance  are  two  pillars  of  quince-coloured  alabafirer, 
which  on  that  account  are  very  remarkable.  The  altar  of 
the  chapel  delle  Reliquie  is  decorated  with  four  beautiful  pil¬ 
lars  of  red  porphyry.  All  the  other  altars  in  this  church  are 
likewife  of  marble,  and  adorned  with  many  excellent  pieces 


\ 


/ 
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Of  painting.  Great  devotion  is  paid  to  the  body  of  St.  Apol-  Paintings, 
linaris ;  and  on  his  coffin  are  three  filver  tablets,  on  which  Corpfeotst* 
is  engraven  a  long  account  of  his  life  and  martyrdom.  Near  APo!llnatlk* 
the  entrance  of  the  church,  on  the  roof,  are  two  mofaic  Mofaic 
pieces,  one  reprefenting  Theodoric’s  palace,  and  the  other  work, 
over-againft  it  the  old  harbour  of  Ravenna. 

In  the  wall  of  the  convent  of  St.  Vitalis  is  an  antique  St-  Vitalis*» 
monument,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  a  representation  of  a convenU 
man,  and  on  the  other  a  woman,  with  the  following  in- 
fcription  : 


Olia  P.  F. 

Ter  lulled 

V .  Ann.  XV.  M.  VIIIL  D.  X. 

Olius  ' Tertullianus 
Fllice  pientijjirned  &  fibi. 


Ancient 

epitaph* 


Near  the  door  is  the  marble  monument  of  Ifaac,  one  of 
the  exarchs,  with  a  Greek  infeription. 

This  convent  belongs  to  the  Benedidlines,  and  the  annual 
revenues  of  it  amount  .to  upwards  of  thirteen  thoufand 

The  pavement  of  St  Vitalis’s  church  is  very  beautiful,  Church, 
and  the  mofaic  work  in  the  choir  is  extremely  curious  ;  Ci-  Curious  mo- 
ampini  has  inferted  a  copper-plate  of  it  in  his  treatife  deOpe- 
ribus  Mufivis.  It  l'eems  to  reprefent  the  confecration  of  this 
church.  The  emperor  Juftinian,  the  archbifhop  Maximilian, 
and  fevera]  other  affiflants,  are  to  be  feen  on  one  fide  ;  and 
the  emprefs  Theodora,  with  her  retinue,  on  the  other.  The 
cieling  of  this  church  is  painted  in  frefco.  On  the  pave¬ 
ment  is  Ihewn  the  fpot  on  which  St.  Urficinus  was  beheaded. 

Near  it  are  fome  beautiful  pieces  of  painting,  one  of  which,  Paintings, 
by  Federico  Boracio,  a  native  of  Ravenna,  reprefents  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Vitalis.  It  was  painted  in  the  year  1583; 
and  the  connoiffieurs  are  particularly  pleafed  with  the  repre- 
fentation  of  a  woman  fuckling  her  infant,  in  this  piece. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Urficinus  is  called  Sanfta  Sanftorum 
and,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  fanefity  of  this  place, 
no  woman  is  permitted  to  enter  it. 

On  the  altar  della  Madonna  {land  three  beautiful  white 
marble  ftatues  of  the  virgin  Mary,  and  two  angels.  Over 
another  altar,  which  is  alfo  of  white  marble,  is  an  excellent 
Pieta  betwixt  two  angels,  copied  from  an  original  piece  in 
the  church  of  St.  Juftina  at  Padua, 
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An^fcula  • 
plus. 


Infcription 
againft  in¬ 
undations. 


Reprefenta- 
tion  of  a 
facrifice. 

Fault  in  it. 


Tomb  of 
the  emperor 
Honorius, 
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The  altar  of  St  Vitalis  has  alfo  fome  curious  pieces  of 
fculpture  in  white  marble.  Behind  it  is  fhewn  the  well,  in¬ 
to  which  the  body  of  that  faint  was  thrown.  Near  the  choir 
is  riEfculapius,  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a  dragon,  and 
two  marble  baffo-relievo’s  Handing  over-agairill  each  other. 
This  church  having  frequently  been  damaged  by  inundati¬ 
ons,  the  following  infcription  on  a  pilafter  is  addreffed  to 
every  pious  traveller : 

,  .  f ..  '  •>  ■  •  v  r 

De  Die  XXVI1L  Maß  MDCXXXVL 
Nec  facris  parcens  ruit  unda  hue  ufque ,  Viator , 

Molhter  ut  jaceant flumina  nojlra ,  roga. 

4  On  the  28th  day  of  May,  1636,  the  raging  flood,  with- 
4  out  regard  to  the  iacrednefs  of  the  place,  penetrated  even 
4  thus  far.  O  traveller,  kindly  pray  that  our  river  may  keep 
4  quietly  within  its  bed.5 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  church  is  a  baflo-relievo,  repre- 
fenting  four  perfons  in  a  Roman  drels,  to  whom  four  others 
are  bringing  an  ox.  It  may  poflibly  reprefent  a  facrifice. 
though  no  idol  is  to  be  feen ;  and,  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
perfpedlive,  the  fartheft  figure  of  the  groupe  feems  to  be  the 
large!!. 

In  the  garden  of  the  convent  of  St.  Vitalis  is  a  chapel 
confecrated  to  St.  Celfus  and  St.  Nazarius,  built  by  Galla 
Placidia  daughter  of  Theodofius  the  Great,  filler  of  the  em¬ 
perors  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  mother  to  Valentinian  IL 
This  chapel,  which  is  paved  with  marble,  feems  to  have  been 
intended  for  a  family  burial-place  ;  for  there  are  three  tombs 
in  it,  and  on  the  altar  is  the  following  infcription  : 

Viator ,  qui  antiqua  inuifis ,  hie  terge?nino  claufe  marmore  jacenf 
Galla  Placidia ,  Honorius  Theo  do  fit  Senioris  hnperatoris  Filii  *9 
Conflanüus  Placidia  Conjux ,  ac  P alentinianus  Tertius  eorum  Fili¬ 
us,  ?nundame  Celfetudinis  reliquia  &  terrenes  caducitatis  argu¬ 
mentum. 

4  Traveller,  who  cornel!  in  fearch  of  monuments  of  an- 
*  tiquity,  behold  the  poor  remains  of  worldly  grandeur,  and 
4  an  inftance  of  the  tranfitorinefs  of  fublunary  glory  !  with- 
4  in  thefe  three  marble  repofitories  lie  inclofed  Galla  Placi- 

*  It  fhould  befilius,  and  not filii :  for  Conftantius,  Placidia’s  hufband, 
was  not  defeended  of  the  imperial  family,  but  only  of  a  Roman  patrician 
houfe.  [Filii  feems  to  refer  to  Placidia  and  Honorius,  who  were  both 
the  clpildren  of  Theodofius,  the  raafeuline  gender  being  ufed  here  for  both.] 
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«  dia,  Hnnorius  fon  of  the  emperor  Theodcfius  the  elder, 
‘  Conftantius  the  hulband  of  Placidia,  and  Valentinian  III. 
c  their  fon/ 


Clofe  by  is  an  Italian  infcription,  fignifying  that  Placidia 
lies  in  the  large  white  marble  repofitory  behind  the  altar, 
with  her  brother  Honorius  on  her  right-hand,  and  her  huf- 
band  Conftantius,  together  with  their  1'on  Valentinian  III,  in 
a  maufoleum  on  the  let t. 

Placidia  is  laid  likewife  to  have  founded  the  church  of  St.  Whether 
John  at  Ravenna,  if  the  infcription  quoted  by  Gruter,  p.  ,plac‘^ia 
1048.  but  not  to  be  leen  in  that  city,  delerves  any  credit.  johaV 
For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  vow  made  to  St.  John  the  church, 
evangelift,  when  (lie  was  in  peril  of  being  fhipwrecked,  ren¬ 
ders  it  very  fufpicious.  The  infcription  runs  thus; 

Sanflijfim.  ac.  BeatiJJimo 
Apoftolo.  'Johanni.  Fvangelifla: 

Galla.  Placidia.  Augujla 
Cum.  fuo.  Filio 
Plac.  Valentiniano.  Aug . 

Ft  Filio.  fuo 

ujla.  Grata.  Honoria.  Aug . 

Liherationis.  mans 
V it*  folvit . 


From  this  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  vow  might  not  in¬ 
clude  the  building  of  the  church,  but  only  the  erecting  of 
this  monument,  cr  votive  table. 

At  one  corner  of  the  Francifcan  convent  in  the  public  Dan*e  8 
ftreet  is  to  be  feen  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Florentine  po- 
et,  Dante  Alighieri,  undercover,  and  inclofed  within  iron 
rails  ;  and  over  his  buft  the  following  words  are  infcribed 
within  a  laurel  wreath  ; 


I 


<  To  Virtue  and  Honour/ 


V©L.  III, 


R 


And 
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And  near  it,  cm  the  left  fide  : 

Op. 

Petri 

\ 

Lombardi . 


*  The  work  of  Pietro  Lombardi/ 

On  the  right  fide  of  the  poet  are  the  following  Latin? 
verfes  in  rhyme,  which,  as  appears  by  the  letters  S.  V.  F.  i.  e». 
Si  hi  Livens  Fecit,  over  them,  were  compofed  by  Dante  him- 


Bis  cpitaghr  ‘Jura  Monarchic  Superos ,  Phlegeihonta  Lacufque 

Lußrando  cecini ,  voluerunt  fata  quofique. 

Sect  quia  pars  cejjit  mclioribus  bojpita  cajiris , 

FaPtoremque  Juu?n  petiit  felicior  ajiris. 

Hie  claudor  Dantes  patriis  ext  orris  ab  oris , 
fh(em  genuit  par  vi  Florentia  mater  amoris . 

4  Of  monarchs  rights  I  fung,  and  tun’d  my  lay 
‘To  hell’s  dark  regions,  and  the  realms  of  day. 

6  My  better  part  now  foars  above  the  liars, 

‘  In  perfect  blifs,  free  from  intefline  jars  ; 

4  My  body  lies  within  this  narrow7  tomb, 

4  For  ever  exil’d  from  its  native  home  */ 

On  the  left  is  the  following  infcriptiort cut  in  marble: 

Exulcm  a  Florentia  Dantem  liberatijfiimc  excepit  Ravenna  vivo- 
fruens ,  mortuum  colens.  Magnis  emeritus,  licet  in  parvo ,  mag¬ 
nifies  parentarunt  Polentani  Principes  erigendo ,  Bembus  Pres: or 
luculentius  extruendo  pretiojum  ivlufis  &  Apollini  Maufiolesum, 
quod  injuria  temporum  pene  fiqualens  Emin.  Dominico  Maria  Cur - 
fio  Leg.  fiohanne  Salviafo  P  role  gat  o ,  magni  Civis  einer  es  patriae 
reconciliare  cultus  perpetuitate  cur  antibus,  S.  P .  R.  jure  ac 
tzre  fiuo  tanquam  thejaurujn  Juum  imtnivit,  infiauravit ,  ornavit . 

Anno  Domini  M.  DC.  XCIL 

Ravenna  having  very  kindly  received  Dante,  when  he  was 
‘  exiled  from  Florence,  enjoyed  him  when  living,  and  re- 
‘  veres  his  memory  when  dead.  The  funeral  honours  paid 
6  to  his  venerable  allies  were  great,  though  they  are  con- 


*  Florence, 


*  hned 
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4»  * 

fined  in  a  narrow  tomb,  firft  eredfed  by  the  princes  *  Polc- 
täni ;  but  the  praetor  Bembo  raifed  this  more  fplehdid  rnau- 
(oleum,  facred  to  Apollo  and  the  Mules.  When  tins  had 
buffered  by  the  injury  of  time,  the  moil  illuitrious  Dome¬ 
nico  Maria  Curd  being  legate,  and  Giovanni  Salviati  vice¬ 
legate,  idr.  the  fenate  and  people  of  Ravenna,  by  their, 
own  authority,  and  at  their  own  expence,  repaired,  embel- 
1  iflied,  and  fenced  this  monument  with  iron  palnadoes  as 
their  molt  valuable  treafure  A.  D.  1692. 


Under  fofne  Latin  verfes  by  Bernardo  Befnbo,  on  his  em- 
belliffing  this  tomb  with  a  marble  arch,  tdc.  is  the  following 
infeription  : 

An.  Sa!.  M.  CCCC.  L XXXII L  VL  Kal.  Jun. 

Bernardus  B embus  acre  fuo  pofuit. 

c  Erected  by  Bernardo  Bembo  at  his  own  expence,  in  the 
♦  year  of  our  Redemption  1483.’ 

Miffon  and  others  aferibe  the  repairing  of  this  monument 
to  the  famous  cardinal  Pietro  Bembo;  but  the  fubfeription 
and  tiie  year  both  {hew,  that  the  honour  is  due  to  his  father 
Bernardo  Bembo,  a  nobleman  of  Venice  ;  with  which  like- 
wife  agrees  the  teffimony  of  Pocciantius  de  Script.  Florent.  p. 

45.  But  that  author  is  miftaken  in  placing  this  tranfadiion 
in  the  year  1433  ;  whereas  it  fhould  be  1483,  as  appears  by 
the  infeription  above.  Dante  was  born  in  1265,  and  died  in  Some  *c~ 
1321.  The  animofities  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  fa&ions  °r 
drove  him  from  Florence,  his  native  country;  for  the  fer¬ 
mer,  with  which  Dante  Tided,  being  worded,  were  driven 
out  of  the  city.  This  poet’s  proper  name  was  Durantes,  His  proper 
which,  during  his  childhood,  was  contracted  into  Dante,  the  name* 
name  he  was  ever  after  known  by  f.  Buonanni  affirms,  that 
Alighieri  was  only  the  name  of  his  father;  but  that  his 
right  family  name  was  Bello  %.  As  the  poetical  genius  of 
Petrarch  was  hrft  kindled  by  his  paffion  for  his  beloved  Laura, 

To  Dantes’s  genius  for  poetry  appeared  very  early  in  paffiu- 
nate  addreffes  to  the  objedb  of  his  love  §.  Beatrix  Pontinaria 

*  Guido  Poletani,  to  whom  Dante  fled  for  proteftion,  was  at  that 
time  prince  and  lord  of  Ravenna.  See  Volaterr.  Comm.  Urb.  lib.  xxi. 
p.  771.  t  Volaterr.  lib.  xxi.  p.  770.  X  Difcorfofopra. 

V  Infer  no  de  Dante ,  p.  a,  3,  184..  §  Propertius  fays, 

Ingenium  nebis  fola  puella  dedit. 

*■  Beauty  alone  infpir’d  my  infant  raufe.’ 

R  2 
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His  mif- 
reJres. 

Why  hated 
by  the  court 
of  Rome, 
and  declared 
a  heretic. 


Gafton  de 
ioix  killed. 


Monument, 
of  the  battle 
in  which 
he  was  kil¬ 
led. 


From  Ravenna  to  Bologna. 

and  Gentucca  were  the  two  nymphs  whofe  names  he  has 
conveyed  down  to  pofterity  ;  and  Dante,  in  a  particular  po¬ 
em,  introduces  Theology  under  the  name  of  his  beloved 
Beatrix,  then  lately  deceafed.  His  treatife  de  Monarchia,  in 
which  he  defends  the  emperor’s  power  in  fecular  affairs  againft 
the  ufurpation  of  the  pope,  caufed  him  to  be  declared  a  he¬ 
retic  by  the  court  of  Rome. 

About  three  Italian  miles  from  Ravenna,  an  the  road  to 
Forli,  and  near  the  river  Ronco,  is  fnewn  the  fpot  on  which 
the  French,  in  the  year  1512,  obtained  a  fignal  vidtory  over 
the  papal  and  Spanifh  army  ;  but  with  the  lolsof  their  brave 
general  Gallon  de  Foix  duke  of  Nemouis.  This  nobleman 
who  was  then  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  celebrated 
for  his  valour  and  condudl ,.  and  loft  his  life  in  the  purfuit  of 
the  enemy,  which  very  much  damped  the  joy  of  the  French 
army.  In  memory  of  this  battle  Pietro  Donato  Cafi,  bifllop 
of  Narni,  and  governor  of  this  province  under  Paul  III, 
eudTd  a  fquare  pillar  here,  with  the  following  infcriptions  : 

On  the  weft  fide,  near  the  pedeftal : 


Vi  delis  hofpes  hue  partim  at  tolle  ns  caput ,  mßriptus  iße  quid 
velit  lapis  tibi.  Reeenjet  iham  nempe  cl  a  dem  mqximam  Galli  atque 
Iberi  cxercitus ,  /Emiliam  quae  pen  e  tot  urn  maculavii  fanguine. 


4  Stranger,  look  up,  and  thou  wilt  fee  what  the  inferipti- 
4  on  on  this  ftone  means  ;  it  gives  thee  an  account  of  that 
4  very  great  daughter  of  the  Fre 
4  which  almoft  the  whole  territor 
6  with  blood.’ 


nch  and  Spanifh  armies,  by 
y  of  Romagna  was  deluged 


The  word  eludes  does  not  relate  to  the  daughter  of  the 
French,  hut  to  the  pope’s  troops,  which  the  bifhop  conceals, 
under  the  general  name  of  Spuniaids;  probably  from  a  ten- 
cernefs  for  tire  honour  of  the  pope,  being  willing,  as  far  as 


poiftble,  to  fupprets  the  memory  of  the  vidtory  gained  by  the 
Moft  Chiiftian  Ring,  Lewis  XII.  when  he  made  war  upon 


the  Vicar  of  Clirift. 


Ferdinand  the  Catholic  king  was  in¬ 


deed  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the  pope;  but  his  auxilia¬ 
ries  did  not  make  up  the  greateh  part  of  the  papal  army. 

Oil  the  north  fide  of  the  pillar  aie  theft  words  : 


Fatih 
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From  Ravenna  to  Imoi.a. 

,  ..  •-  ’*■  • 

Paulo  III.  Pout,  Max.  fe dente 

Petrus  Donatus  Cecftus  Ejijc.  Nam,  CJtr .  Sign.  Refer,  dum 
/Panilia:  preeßderet  locumque  hunc  conßiflüs  Ravennatis  cclebri - 
täte  darum  dihgenter  explor äffet ,  nc  tauter  rei  memoriam  ve- 
tujlas  temp  or  urn  aboleret ,  hoc  ercdlo  marmore  confervandum 
cur  a  v  it-, 

4  In  the  pontificate  of  Paul  TIT,  Pietro  Donato  Cefi  bi- 
4  fhop  of  Narni,  id c.  alter  a  careful  furvey  of  this  place,  fa- 
4  mous  for  the  bloody  battle  of  Ravenna,  eredted  this  mar- 
4  ble,  that  the  memory  of  that  fignal  action  might  not  be 
4  loft  by  the  injuries  of  time 

The  effufion  of  blood,  however,  was  not  fo  terrible  as 
thefe  inferiptions  reprefent  it,  though  fupported  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  Platina  and  Ciaconi  ;  for  both  armies  put  toge¬ 
ther  hardly  exceeded  thirty  thoufand  men.  And  Guicciar¬ 
dini,  lib.  x,  fays,  that,  though  there  was  no  exadf  account 
taken  of  the  flain  in  this  battle,  they  amounted  at  leaft  to  ten 
thoufand,  and  only  one  third  of  that  number  on  the  fide  of 
the  French.  Juftiniani,  Hiß,  Venet.  lib.  xi.  p.  237,  affirms, 
that  the  French  loft  fix  thoufand  foot,  and  feven  hundred 
horfe  ;  and  the  Spaniards  eight  hundred  horfe,  and  above 
eight  thoufand  foot.  This  memorable  battle,  which  does 
great  honour  to  both  parties,  was  fought  on  the  12th  day 
of  April,  1512,  which  in  that  year  happened  to  be  Eafter- 
day. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  above-mentioned  pilafter  are  thefe 
words : 

A  cl  a  Cunt  here  pridie  Idus  Aprilis  Anno  a  partu  Virginis  fupra 
fcfqui  milleßmum  duodecimo ,  Julio  II.  Pont.  Max.  Chrijliano- 
rum  Rempublicam  Gubcrnante. 

4  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  in  the 
4  year  of  Chrift  1512,  in  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  ided 

And  over  this  : 

*  Some  other  inferiptions  to  the  fame  purpofe,  fignifying  that  twenty 
tlioufand  men  were  killed  on  each  fide,  are  omitted.  This  circumftance, 
as  well  as  the  natural  conftru&ion  of  the  firft  infeription  mentioned  above, 
thews  that  clades  may  be  very  juftly  applied  to  the  French  as  well  as  the 
Spanilh  army. 
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Hive  poß ,  cruenta  Gallorum  Victoria  Gaß  one  perrmpto,  Hiß 
panorum  reliquiae  evajcrunt.  Proßremo  capitur  Ravenna  a  vic¬ 
torious  ac  diripitur . 

Abu 

c  This  way  fled  the  remains  of  the  Spaniards  defeated  by 
c  the  French,  whole  bloody  victory  c oft  them*  their  com- 
6  mandei  (Fa  'on  ;  and  afterwards  Ravenna  was  taken,  and 
6  plundered  by  the  victorious  enemy. 

6  FarewelF 


As  wTe  wrere  defirous  of  reaching  Piacenza  at  the  time  of 
its  yearly  fair,  and  as  a  contagious  diflemper  raged  for  fome 
weeks  at  Ferrara,  we  were  deterred  from  vifiting  this  laid 
city  *.  The  roads  are  likewife  fo  bad,  that,  though  Fer¬ 
rara  is  but  five  Pages  from  Ravenna,  it  is  a  whole  day’s  jcur-r 
ney  ;  and,  unlefc  it  be  in  very  dry  weather,  there  is  no  travel¬ 
ing  the  nearefi  way. 

Conn  try  The  diPance  from  Ravenna  to  Bologna  is  five  Pages,  and 
fion.Ry.cn-  t|^e  roac]  ]jes  through  Faenza,  Imola,  and  S.  Nicolo.  This 
na.  w  road,  especially  after  heavy  rains,  is  fomething  dangerous, 
as  it  runs  dole  to  the  river  L’Amoni  j  but  this  is  but  a  fmal.1 
part  of  the  road,  and  is  afterwards  compenfated  by  the  plea- 
fure  of  travelling  between  delightful  rows  of  trees,  and  a  fer¬ 
tile  country  on  each  fide,  divided  into  fquare  inclofüres  by 
ditches  and  hedges  interwoven  with  vines.  The  foil,  though 
it  be  fruitful,  is  more  clayey,  and  not  fo  black  and  rich  as 
Swabian  di-  jn  the  fouthem  parts  of  Italy.  Jufi  on  the  other  fide  of  Ra^- 
a!tc"  of  1,s  venna  I  perceived  that  the  common  people  pronounced  the 

countrv  *  ,  iii 

letter  /tike  the  German  Jch\  fo  that  inPead  of  fublto ,  they 
fay  fhubito ,  or,  as  the  French  would  write  the  latter,  chottr- 
bzto.  This  pronunciation  prevails  as  far  as  Bologna  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  this  trad  of  land  may  not  improperly  be 
called  the  Italian  Swabians. 

jaenr'r!  -n  Faenza  is  famous  all  over  Italy  for  its  fine  earthen  ware, 
w'aie  ma(Je  few  places  affording  Inch  good  clay  for  that  purpofe  as  the 
there.  neighborhood  of  this  city.  The  name  of  majolica  given 
to  this  ware  is  a  compliment  paid  to  the  inventor  of  it. 

The 


*  The  bloody-flux  has  this  fpring  been  very  fatal  all  over  Italy,  fweep- 
ing  away  old  and  young.  Some  days  there  is  no  going  into  a  church  at 
Rome  but  one  fees  (according  to  the  blocking  cultom  of  the  country) 
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The  palace,  or  council-houfe,  the  fountain  on  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  the  cathedral  (in  which  are  lome  good  baflo-re- 
Bevo’s,  tombs,  and  fix  beautiful  #atues  in  the  Capelia  di  S. 
Pietro)  are  the  mo#  remarkable  objedls  at  Faenza. 

Imola,  anciently  called  Forum  Cornelii,  lies  on  the  Via  Imcja. 
/fcunilia,  which  leads  from  Bologna  to  Rimini ,  but  affords 
nothing  worth  feeing,  except  the  cathedral,  in  which  is  a 
fine.  monument  of  cardinal  Gozzadini,  and  three  fine  jarco* 
pbagi  of  hue  marble,  adorned  with  good  ftatues. 

Bologna,  April  16,  1730* 


LETTER  LXV. 

Defcription  of  the  City  of  Bologna. 

S  I  R, 

BOLOGNA,  on  account  of  Its  extent,  the  number  of  Bologna,  its 
its  nobility  and  other  inhabitants,  and  the  importance 
of  its  trade,  is,  next  to  Rome,  unqueftionably  the  fine#  and 
mo#  wealthy  city  in  the  whole  ccclefiaftical  ftate.  Its  cir¬ 
cuit  is  between  five  and  fix  Italian  miles  ;  but  the  length  of 
it  greatly  exceeds  the  breadth,  and  is  fuppofed  to  refemble 
a  fliip,  the  tower  of  Afinelli  being  the  maft.  The  number  Number  of 
of  inhabitants  in  this  city  is  faid  to  be  near  ninety  thoufand  ,  inhabitants» 
but  the  whole  diftruä,  which  includes  three  hundred  and 
eight  cities,  towns,  and  village^,  contains  three  hundred  and 
eight  thoufand  fouls.  The  ancient  name  of  this  city  was  Its  name. 
Felfina,  from  Felfinus,  a  Tufcan  king,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
have  built  it  twenty-five  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

The  name  of  Borionia  is,  by  fome,  derived  from  a  fucceffor 
of  Felfinus,  called  Bonus  ;  but  others  derive  it  from  the 
Boji.  This  city  had  for  a  long  fuccefiion  of  years  retained 
a  kind  of  liberty  under  the  emperors  of  Germany,  namely, 
till  the  year  1278,  when  it  was  refigned,  with  the  referve  of 
fome  privileges,  to  pope  Nicholas  III.  But  from  in:e#ine  Howit  camc 

r  0  into  the 

pope’s 

corpfes  lying  in  open  coffins  from  morning  to  night.  Poffibly  this  cuftom  hands, 
of  expofing  the  deed  was  originally  intended  to  remove  all  lufpicion  of 
poifon,  or  a  violent  death. 

R  4 
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commotions,  and  wars  with  the  neighbouring  ftates,  *it  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  fluctuating  condition  till  the  pontificate  of  pope 
Julius  II,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  Venetian  war,  made 
himfelf  ablolute  matter  of  it,  and  annexed  it  to  the  papal 
dominions,  by  expelling  the  family  of  the  BentevoghoV: 
howe  ver,  fame  of  that  family  are  the  leading  men  of  the  city 
even  to  this  day.  On  account  of  their  voluntary  fubniiflion,. 
it  was  at  fir  ft  ftipulated,  that  the  Bolognefe  fhould  have  the 
privilege  of  keeping  a  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  an 
auditor  in  the  Rota  ;  that  no  citadel  fhould  be  built ;  and 
that  the  effects  of  the  citizens  fhould  not  be  liable  to  confif- 
cation  on  any  pretence  whatfoever.  This  compact  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  punctually  obferved  ;  fo  that  it  is  faid  of  Bolog¬ 
na,  as  an  extraordinary  circumftance,  that  it  is  a  city  fetixa 
’ 'fifio  £  ' ci  fa  della.  Ecclefiaftical  affairs  are  decided  by  the 
archbifhop,  and  civil  matters  by  a  cardinal,  with  the  title  of 
Lcgatu s  a  later c,  affifted  by  a  prelate  as  vice-legate.  The 
legate  is  either  changed  or  confirmed  every  three  years.  The 
prefident  of- the  council,  which  confifts  of  fifty  feriators,  is 
the  gonfalaniere ,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  police  and  re¬ 
venue. 

The  Bo’ognefe  are  famous  for  their  vivacity  and  wit;  and 
particularly'  for  the  fatirical  poignancy  of  their  jefrs.  How¬ 
ever,  a  ftr anger  no  where  meets  with  more  civility  than  at 
Bologna.  But  their  afiiduous  application  to  their  feveral 
trades  and  manufactures  is  a  much  more  valuable  quality 
than  the  former.  This  city  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  ill k  ; 
and  the  little  river  Reno,  a  branch  of  which  runs  through 
Bologna,  is  extremely  convenient  for  their  filk-mills,  in 
which  a  Tingle  wheel  often  runs  round  four  or  five  thoufand 
little  cylinders  or  fmaller  wheels  with  furprifing  velocity, 
and,  especially  if  the  filk  be  good  and  ftrong,  does  more 
work  than  fo  many  thoufand  hands  in  winding  it.  The 
motion  of  this  wheel  is  fo  regulated,  as  to  be  eafily  flopped, 
and  then  the  whole  machine  Hands  Hill,  as  in  the  filk-mill  at 
Utrecht  ;  for  the  lifting  up  of  a  weight  of  a  fingle  pound 
only,  that  hanps  in  the  water,  does  it. 

Its  trade.  The  Bokgna  dilmafks,  fattins,  taffeties,  and  velvets,  are 
in  great  repute.  This  city  alfo  carries  on  a  confiderable 
trade  in  fax  and  hemp,  and  great  quantities  of  the  latter  are 
exported  to  V-enice,  for  fails  and  cordage.  It  lilcewife  fup- 
plies  the  neighbouring  provinces  with  its  oil  and  wine.,  The 
Wine.  wine  made  about  Bologna  is  fo  ftrong,  that  when  it  fir  ft' 
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comes  from  the  prefs  it  is  generally  diluted  with  a  fourth  part 
of  water,  except  that  appointed  for  the  fucrament,  which  is 
made  by  itfelf,  and  without  any  mixture:  this  net  wine  is  to 
be  purehafed  at  the  convents. 

Many  ingenious  works  are  here  made  of  walnut-tree  ;  for 

the  country  abounds  with  thofe  trees.  The  quinces  which 

grow  here  are  alfo  very  large,  and  of  an  exquifite  flavour. 

Bologna  is  likewife  celebrated  for  efl'ences,  aqua-vites ,  foap,  E/Eences. 

and  lhuff,  but  more  particularly  for  its  theriaca ,  which  is  Medicines, 

openly,  and  with  no  frnall  folemnity,  prepared  in  the  public^- 

elaboratory ;  and  another  alexipharmic ,  highly  edeemed, 

which  is  called  Eleituario  di  tylartino .  Near  the  river  Setta 

* 

is  found  good  rock  cryftal,  which  at  Bologna  is  wrought 
into  fnuff-boxes,  luffres, 

The  nuns  of  this  city  are  very  ingenious  in  making  mod:  Artificial 
beautiful  artificial  flowers  of  filver,  hlk,  muflin,  enamel, flovvers* 
ifinglafs,  &c.  And,  though  the  heft  fort  of  flowers  are  made 
only  for  prefents,  yet  abundance  of  them  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  (hops,  where  travellers  may  buy  them  at  a 
moderate  price.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  alfo  imitated  in  wax, 
fo  as  fcarcely  to  be  difeerned  at  find:  fight  from  the  produdfs 
of  nature. 

Formerly  little  dogs  of  the  Bologna  breed  brought  no  in-  Bologna 
confiderable  fums  to  this  city  ;  but  at  prefent  the  ridiculous  doSs* 
pafiion  for  thofe  animals  is  fo  far  exploded,  that  even  in  Bo¬ 
logna  itfelf,  by  the  decreafe  of  the  breed,  they  are  become 
fo  Icarce,  that  one  of  any  tolerable  beauty  is  valued  at  four 
or  five  guineas,  Some  people  tell  us,  the  means  ufed  for 
checking  the  growth  of  thefe  creatures  is,  to  rub  their  legs 
and  back  as  fqon  as  they  are  brought  forth  with  fpirits  of 
wine,  and  afterwards  frequently  repeating  the  operation.  If 
this  be  true,  the  efleef  muff  arife  from  the  heat  of  the  li¬ 
quor,  which  dries  up  the  vital  juices ;  and  poflxbly  this  re¬ 
cipe  may  be  better  grounded  than  what  is  afferted  in  the 
Mifcellanea  Curiofa  Medl co- Phyfica ,  publifh^d  at  Leipfick  in 
1670,  viz.  If  you  anoint  the  back-bone  of  a  new-born  in¬ 
fant  with  the  fat  of  rats,  moles,  and  bats,  they  will  never 
exceed  the  ffatue  of  a  frnall  dwarf. 

This  country  alfo  abounds  in  honey  and  wax,  great  quan¬ 
tifies  of  which  are  exported  ;  and  all  kinds  of  provifions  are 
here  exceeding  good,  and  in  great  plenty.  St.  Marco  and  Inns, 
il  Pelegrino  have  for  fomc  years  pad  been  famous  for  being 
the  bed  inns  in  all  Italy.  Fowls  of  all  kinds  in  thefe  parts  Excellent 
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are  very  large,  and  of  a  particular  fine  flavour  ;  efpecially 
the  pigeons,  as  they  are  all  over  Lombardy.  The  Bologna 
cerveilat ,  and  its  other  dried  faufages,  tongues,  &c.  are  fa¬ 
mous  not  only  throughout  Europe,  but  are  well  known  in 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

The  Bolognefe  affirm,  that  their  cheefe  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  Parma,  and  they  fell  a  great  quantity  of  it  under  the 
name  of  Parmefan  cheefe.  From  all  thefe  circumftances  it 
may  be  caiily  conceived  how  Bologna  came  to  be  ftiled  la 
Groß  a ,  or  the  fat.  The  fmall  branch  of  the  Reno,  which 
runs  through  their  city,  has  been  improved,  and  rendered 
extremely  commodious  for  trade  ;  a  canal  of  communication 
having  been  cut  from  it  to  the  lake  Valle  di  Marara,  from 
whence  they  fend  their  merchandizes  to  Ferrara  and  other 
places  fituated  on  the  Po. 

The  Bolognefe  drefs  entirely  in  the  French  fafhion.  The 
*  women  of  the  middle  clafs  generally  appear  in  a  black  gown, 
with  a  black  filk  veil  over  their  heads  :  but  the  female  fex 
here  in  general  enjoy  a  greater  freedom  than  in  moft  cities  in 
Italy.  I  was  furprized  to  fee  lb  great  a  number  of  blind 
people  in  this  city,  and  have  not  received  any  fatisfadftory 
account  of  the  caufe.  One  alio  meets  with  not  a  few 
per fons  walking  the  ftreets  with  fpeCtacles  on,  who  are  yet 
fio  far  from  labouring  undei  any  weaknefs  of  fight,  that  they 
roll  their  eyes  about  on  all  fides  without  once  looking 
through  their  giaftes.  This  fafhion  is  of  Spanifh  origin,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  be  a  fign  of  greater  gravity  than  ordinary : 
this  has  recommended  it  to  the  generality  of  the  monks  and 
clergy.  • 

The  houfes  in  moft  of  the  principal  ftreets  have  before 
them  a  kind  of  portico,  which  fupports  the  fecond  ftory. 
Thefe  muft  be  allowed  to  be  very  convenient  in  windy  or 
rainy  weather,  and  in  (hading  the  houfes  from  the  fun  ;  but 
they  deprive  them  of  that  ornament  which  they  would  receive 
from  a  fine  front,  or  an  elegant  entrance.  As  the  pillars  of 
thefe  portico’s  are  very  irregular  before  different  houfes, 
feme  being  high,  others  low  ;  fome  round,  others  fquare  or 
octangular ;  fome  of  ftone,  and  others  again  of  wood  ;  they 
arc  no  great  ornaments  to  the  city.  Thefe  portico’s  or  gal¬ 
leries  ferve  only  for  walking  ;  and  that  part  of  the  ftreets 
where  the  carriages  pals  is  confiderably  lower*.  The  roofs 


#  Thefe  portico’s  are  fomewhat  like  what  they  call  the  Rows  at 
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of  the  hou fes  are  of  titles  but  flat,  with  a  kind  of  parapet  to 
wards  the  flreets. 

The  tower  ciegl i  Afinelli  is  by  fome,  but  erroneoufly,  faid  The  Afinelli 
to  be  thehighdl  in  all  Italy  ;  for  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s  attower* 
Rome  far  exceeds  it.  The  height  of  it  is  but  three  hundred 
and  feventv-one  feet,  and  it  is  afcended  by  four  hundred  and 
fixty-four  heps  ;  of  which  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  bring 
you  to  the  gallery,  and  fifteen  more  to  the  very  top,  where 
the  bells  hang.  The  report  of  a  hamper  of  gilt  iron  hang¬ 
ing  out  of  this  tower,  in  icrrorem  to  confeflors,  is  without 
foundation  :  A  monk,  for  divulging  fome  particulars  con- 
felled  to  him,  having,  as  the  flory  goes,  been  put  in  this 
hamper,  and  left  to  perifh.  This  tower  is  fquare,  and  the 
Heps  by  which  it  is  afcended  are  only  of  wood.  It  derives 
its  name  from  Gerardo  Afinelli,  who  built  it  at  his  own 
chaige  in  1109.  It  is  a  common  faying  here,  that  from  the  Riddle  on  its 
tower  of  Afinelli  one  has  a  view  of  Cento  e  cinque  Citta ,  i.  e.  profpefk. 
a  hundred  and  five  cities.  But  this  is  no  more  than  a  pun 
upon  the  word  Cento,  the  name  of  a  fmall  town  a  little  to 
the  northward  of  Bologna;  and,  to  make  up  the  five,  they 
bring  in  Bologna  with  Imola,  Butrio,  Ferrara,  and  Modena. 

A  like  piece  of  wit  one  hears  in  France  concerning  the  prof- 
pe£t  from  a  mountain  near  thl  village  of  Trente,  between 
Beziers  and  Narbonne,  viz.  J’ai  vü  Tune  montagne  Trente  & 
deux  villes ;  i.  e.  c  I  have  feen  from  the  top  of  a  mountain 
two-and-thirty  cities  ;’  but  it  means  no  more  than,  I  have 
feen  the  village  Trente  and  two  cities;  Trente  being  the 
French,  word  for  thirty.  % 

Near  the  Alinelli  tower  is  another  fquare  tower,  called  Leaning 
Gardcnda,  which  name  fome  derive  from  the  name  of  the  towe.r 
perfon  who  built  it,  to  emulate  the  above-mentioned  Gerar¬ 
do  Afinelli ;  and  others  from  the  name  of  the  architedf.  Its 
height  is  now  reduced  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  the  foun¬ 
dation  having  fo  far  given  way,  that  a  great  part  of  it  fell,  or 
was  taken  down.  The  inclination  of  this  tower  on  one  fide 
is  fuch,  that  a  plumb-line,  let  down  from  the  top,  falls  feven 
feet  from  the  wall  at  the  bottom.  It  is  ridiculous  to  imagine 
that  this  tower  was  originally  built  in  this  manner,  as  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  to  have  laid  out  fo  much 
money,  only  to  {hew  that  fuch  a  thing  as  a  leaning  tower 
might  be  built.  This  may  be  demonilrated  at  a  much  lefs 
expcnce  with  the  men  of  a  draught-board,  or  a  thoufand 
other  ways  ;  and  confequently  no  great  {kill  was  required  to 
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raife  fuch  a  Hru&ure.  But  that  this  is  not  the  only  leaning 
tower  in  Italy  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  have  been  at  Pifa, 
Ravenna,  Mantua,  or  Venice. 

The  tower  of  Garifenda  is  quite  covered  in  at  the  top  ; 
and  the  city-council,  in  whole  hands  the  keys  are  kept,  fel- 
dom  indulge  any  perfon  with  the  ufe  of  them  to  go  up  the 
tower,  by  which  it  is  manifeff  that  they  have  no  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  flrength  of  this  pretended  mailer-piece  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  ;  and,  as  far  as  poffible,  endeavour  to  prevent 
any  motion  in  it.  In  the  walls  of  this  tower,  as  in  that  of 
Afinelli,  are  holes  fix  or  feven  feet  above  one  another,  for 
the  conveniency  of  fixing  fcaffolds  for  necefi'ary  repairs. 

The  palace  in  which  the  vice- legate,  the  gonfalonier e,  and 
other  officers  of  fiate  have  their  apartments,  and  the  feveral 
boards  and  courts  of  juftice  are  held,  Hands  on  the  great 
market-place.  The  front  is  two  hundred  and  eighteen  com¬ 
mon  paces  in  length,  which,  in  A  ''journey  to  Italy ,  publ iflied 
under  the  name  of  one  de  Seine,  is  increafed  to  one  thou- 
fand  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  This,  however,  is  but 
a  fmall  exaggeration,  in  comparifon  of  the  many  hundred 
palpable  untruths  with  which  that  book  is  Huffed. 

Over  the  entrance  Hands  a  brafs  Hatue  of  pope  Gregory 
XIII,  who  was  a  native  of  JSologna  ;  the  weight  of  it  is 
eleven  thoufand  three  hundred  pounds,  and  the  workman- 
(bip  does  great  honour  to  Minganti,  the  artiff  who  made  it. 
On  the  left-hand  as  one  enters  the  door,  is  the  Hatue  of  pope 
Boniface  VIII. 

The  interview  between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  pope 
Clement  VII.  in  1529,  when  that  prince  fubmitted  to  be 
crowned  by  the  pope,  is  commemorated  here  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  infeription  on  a  copper-plate  : 
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Ut  Chriftiance  Reip.  Jlatum  fortnaret ,  cum  Carolo  V.  Imp  er. 
Bo  nonies  congrejjus  eß  :  In  hanc  Urbem  Cesjar  Non.  Novemb.  a 
Chri/li  Nut  all  1529  introiit ,  pro  ' Tempil  foribus  de  More  Pc?iu 
Max.  adoravit.  Ejus  hortatus  conßlio  cum  reßltuto  ln  Mcdlolani 
avitum  Rcgnu'm  Fr  an  ci fco  Sfortia  ac  Venetls  Pace  data  cunttec 
Falles  otium  ac  tranquillitatcm  diu  optatam  rcddidiffet ,  Imperil 
coronam  hoc  pompes  or  dine  acccpit.  Feneßra  becc  ad  dextram  fuit 
Porta  Pretoria,  eä  grcjjhs  Cesfar  per  pontem  fublicium  in  es  dem 
D.  Petronii  deduttus ,  Sacris  rite  perattis  a  Pont.  Max.  Auream 
Coronam  Imperii  cecteraque  infignia  accepit 3  in  de  cum  eo  trium- 
pbans ,  exercitu  crnatijßmo  preseunte ,  urbem  perlußravit.  Cum 
cunbo  in  codcm  P  rest  or  io  totam  hyemem  conjunttifj.  de  fumma  de- 
liber  antes  egijjent ,  Cesfar  poß  Juum  adventum  Alcnje  V.  in  Ger - 
mamam  ad  tumultus  impiorum  avium  Jedandos ,  iff  Bellum  I  ur- 
cicum  cum  Ferdinando  Fratre  Pannoniee  Rege  apparandum  pro - 
fett us  eß.  Hujus  rei  monumenlum  hoc  Innocentio  Cibo  Card . 
Legato  auttore ,  Uberto  Gambara  Urbis  Prrsf.  referente , 
S.  P .  Fh  B.  extare  voluit. 

Non.  Nov.  MDXXX. 

4  His  holinefs  pope  Clement  VII,  for  the  tranquillity  of 
4  the  Chriftian  commonwealth,  had  an  interview  at  Bologna 
6  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  this  city  on  the  fifth  day 
4  of  November,  in  the  year  1529  from  the  birth  of  Chriffi, 
4  who  paid  the  cufitomary  veneration  to  his  holinefs  before 
4  the  gate  of  the  cathedral  3  and  having,  at  the  pope’s  ex- 
4  hortation,  given  the  long-wifhed-for  tranquillity  to  ail 
4  Italy,  by  reftoring  Francefco  Sforza  to  his  hereditary  do- 
4  minions  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  by  granting  peace  to 
4  the  Venetians,  he  received  from  the  hands  of  his  holinefs 
4  the  imperial  crown,  with  the  following  ceremony :  the 
4  window  on  the  right  was  the  praetorian-gate  through  which 
4  the  emperor  entered,  and  v/as  condudted  over  a  wooden 
4  bridge  to  St.  Petronius’s  church,  where,  after  divine  fervice 
4  had  been  folemnly  performed,  he  received  from  the  pope’s 
4  hands  the  golden  imperial  crown,  and  all  the  other  rega¬ 
lia  3  and  when  this  ceremony  was  over,  thefe  illuftrious 
4  perions  went  in  a  triumphant  proccflion  through  the  city, 

4  preceded  by  a  fine  army.  They  fpent  the  whole  winter  in 
4  the  fame  palace,  concerting  defigns  of  the  big  hell  impor- 
4  tance,  and  emulating  each  other  in  reciprocal  tokens  of 
4  regard  and  affedtion  3  and  the  emperor,  about  five  months 

4  after 
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4  after  his  arrival  in  this  city,  fet  out  for  Germany,  to  quell 
4  the  (editions  of  his  rebellious  fubjedts,  and,  together  with 
4  Ferdinand  his  brother,  king  of  Hungary,  to  make  prepa- 
4  rations  for  a  war  againft  the  Turks.  In  memory  of  fuch 
4  a  glorious  tranfaclion,  this  monument  was  ereCfed  by  car- 
4  dinal  Cibo,  legate,  and  the  fenate  and  people  of  Bologna, 

4  on  the  fifth  clay  of  November,  in  the  year  1530/ 

How  far  This  infcripticn  fays,  that  Charles  V.  paid  the  ufual  vcne- 
Charles  v.  ration  to  the  pope,  without  mentioning  what  that  ceremony 
hina'elfto  was*  According  to  Jovius  Mafenius  and  FrUndfberg’s  hi(- 
to  the  pope,  tory,  the  emperor  killed  the  pope’s  foot  :  but  Burnet,  in  his 
Hilfory  of  the  Reformation,  fays,  that  the  pope,  whom  the 
reformation,  already  begun  in  Germany,  had  probably  in- 
fpired  with  l'entiments  of  moderation,  drew  hack  his  foot, 
and  cordially  embraced  the  emperor.  Even  Jovius  obfcrves, 
that  the  pope,  after  the  emperor  was  crowned,  had  the  dif- 
cretion  not  to  fuller  Charles  V.  to  hold  his  fHrrup  ;  which 
probably,  however,  was  far  from  the  emperor’s  intention* 
who  had  brought  a  powerful  army  along  with  him,  and  had 
already  given  pope  Clement  VII.  to  underftand,  that  his 
filial  obedience  to  his  holinefs  knew  its  proper  bounds,  when 
any  unbecoming  condefcenfions  were  required  of  him  *  :  and, 
even  when  he  was  at  Bologna,  Charles  V,  in  a  public  af- 
fembly  of  the  pope  and  cardinals,  infilled  on  a  free  council. 
When  the  pope  interrupted  the  imperial  fecretary  of  Hate 
(  who  in  a  Latin  fpeech  was  urging  the  fitnefs  of  fuch  a  mea¬ 
sure)  with  the  following  reprimand  :  Thtare  Tu  mihi ßc  con - 
tr adicere  audes,  &  dominum  contra  ?ne  incitas?  i.  e.  How  dare 
vou  thus  contradict  me,  and  fet  your  mailer  againft  me?’ 
Charles  took  up  the  cudgels,  and  in  the  fame  language  bold- 
ly  delivered  with  his  own  mouth  what  he  had  before  recom¬ 
mended  to  his  fecretary  +• 

J  1 

Former  Nothin?  can  be  more  haughty  and  arrogant  than  the  com- 

pnde  o  tne  p]}ment  that  the  jervi  fevvorum ,  as  they  were  pleafed  to  call 
I'0^eS’  themfelves,  expcCted  fhould  be  paid  them  hv  crowned-heads, 
namely,  that  of  holding  the  itirrup  ;  which  they  formerly 

# 

*  The  pope  was  obliged  to  permit  feveral  very  exprefs  limitations  of 
his  authority,  and  confirmations  of  all  the  imperial  rights,  beiore  Charles 
V.  would  take  the  formulary  oath.  The  coronation  was  performed  on 
two  different  days,  the  Roman  lucceeding  the  Lombardian.  Guicciardini 
and  jovius  have  exarmned  the  reafons  of  the  city  of  Bologna’s  being  cholen 
for  this  folemnitv  preferably  to  Rome. 

f  See  Muller’s  Hilfory  of  the  Augfburg  Confeflion,  p.  4.09. 
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had  fo  much  at  heart,  that  they  would  not  fuffier  them- 
felves  to  be  attended  in  any  other  manner  by  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors,  than  as  if  they  were  equerries  or  grooms  of  the  holy 
fee. 

At  firft,  indeed,  princes  might,,  partly  out  of  ccmplai- 
fance,  and  partly  out  of  a  blind  religious  zeal,  have  been 
drawn  in  to  perform  fuch  an  unbecoming  office  5  but  it  was 
not  long  before  the  popes  claimed  it  as  an  eftabiifhed  right. 

It  is  furprifing  to  find  the  emperor  Frederic  I,  after  the  ob-  Frederic  l, 
ffinate  refufai  of  the  princes  and  great  men  attending  him, 
Hooping,  in  conformity  to  this  old  cuHorn,  to  the  indignity 
of  holding  pope  Adrian  the  Fourth’s  Hirrup.  Before  the  em¬ 
peror  could  be  brought  to  fuch  an  abafement,  the  pope  fuf- 
fered  him  to  kifs  his  foot  5  but  refufed  him  the  ofculum  pads, 
i.  e.  ‘  kifs  of  peace  After  that  time,  the  like  demands, 
with  farther  incroachments,  were  inferted  in  the  Roman  ce¬ 
remonial  f  as  a  fettled  point  of  right ;  to  which,  however,  fe- 
veral  fecular  princes,  who  zealoufly  adhere  to  the  papal  fee, 
will  fcarce  conform  in  this  article  :  for  the  reformat  n  has,  in 
many  particulars,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Roman-catholic 
laity.  We  are  told,  in  Matthew,  ch.  xx.  v.  26.  c  That 

*  whofoever  will  be  the  greateft  among  Chrift’s  difciples, 

‘  fhall  be  the  fervant  or  minifter  of  the  reft.’  And  probably 
the  popes  had  an  eye  to  this  text,  wffien  they  affirmed  the 
appellation  of  fervi  fervorum ,  or  the  6  fervants  of  fervants  %.y 

Never 

*  Fid.  ASla  Adriani  IF.  MS.  ex  Ccdice  Vatkano  ap.  Baronium  torn.  xii. 
md  ann.  1155.  n.  8.  />.  4.03.  the  laft  words  of  which  run  thus  :  Rex  Frede- 
ricus  preecejfit  aliquant  ulum ,  Cd  appro  fin  quants  Papa  ientorio  Regis,  per 
aliam  ajiam  tranfiens  defeendit ,  Cd  occurrens  Rex  ei ,  quantum  jaSlus  efi  la- 
pidis ,  inconfpeSlu  exercitüs  officium  ftratonis  cum  jucunditate  implevit,  ET 
STREGUAM  FORTITER  TENUIT.  Turn  c. verb  Pontifex  cun  dem 
Begem  ad  pads  ofculum  primo  reccpit.  *  King  Frederic  went  a  ] ittle 
‘  before,  and,  as  the  pope  drew  near  to  the  king’s  pavilion,  his  majefty, 

*  pafling  another  way,  alighted  5  and,  running  up  to  him  about  a  ftone’s 
<  throw,  before  the  whole  army  <witb  pleafure  performed  the  of  ice  of  a 
‘  groom,  AND  HELD  THE  STIRRUP  TIGHT.  Then  it  was  that ‘the 
‘  pope  firft  admitted  the  faid  king  to  the  kifs  of  peace.’ 

f  Ceremoniale  Rom.  lib.  i.  f.  3.  c.  3.  dfaando  Papa  per  fealam  afeendit 
equum,  major  Pr biceps,  qui  prafens  adeß,  eiiavfi  Rex  eß'et  aut  Imperator, 

Staph  am  cqui  Papahs  tenere  debet ,  Cd  deinde  ducere  equum  per  frenum  ali¬ 
quant  um,  Ode.  ‘  When  the  pope  mounts  his  horfe,  the  greateft  prince 
‘  who  is  prefent,  though  he  be  a  king  or  emperor,  ought  to  hold  his 
‘  ftirrup,  and,  after  that,  to  lead  the  horfe  a  little  way  by  the  bri  !le,  Cdcd 

f  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  was  the  firft  who,  by  afluming  thi  dypocri- 
tical  title,  let  the  example  to  his  fucceffcrs.  Johannes  Jejunator,  former¬ 
ly  patrisuch  of  Conftantinople,  affumtd  to  bimiejf  the  name  ol  univerfal 

bilhop  ; 
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Never  was  any  yoke  fo  galling  as  that  which  thefe  fervants 
have  laid  on  the  necks  of  their  fellow-fervants,  being  watch¬ 
ful  to  feize  every  opportunity  of  increafmg  their  wealth  and 
power.  Pratextu  caeli  captant  terras .  c  While  they  feetn 
‘  intent  on  heaven  only,  they  endeavour  to  engroß  the  whole 
‘  earth.’ 

Memorial  of  An  infcription  is  to  be  feen  on  the  front  of  this  papal  pa- 
a  plague  in  ]ace,  giving  an  account  of  the  peftilcncc  with  which  this 
i65°*  place  was  fo  vifited,  that  within  the  city  twenty-three  thou* 
fand  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  perfons  died  of  it;  and, 
in  the  diflridt  belonging  to  it,  eighteen  thoufand.  The  cef- 
fation  of  it  is  foleiy  afcnbed  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  and  this  infcription  was  put  up  in  memory  of  that  de¬ 
liverance. 

Among  the  apartments  fhewn  to  Grangers,  there  is  one 
called  il  Salone  dTrcole,  where  is  to  be  feen  a  noble  flatue  of 
Hercules*  of  an  uncommon  fize  ;  it  is  of  terracotta ,  and  by 
Lifeandim- the  fkilful  hand  of  Lombardi.  In  another  little  faloon  are 
o^kmg1  ent  reprefented  in  frejco  the  moft  confiderable  atchievements  of 
jienci.  the  Bolognefe,  infcribed  with  Latin  verfes,  in  which  the 
victory  over  Henci  king  of  Sardinia  is  not  forgotten ;  and 
under  the  triumphal  procellion  are  thefe  words  : 


Feljina  Sardinia:  Regem  fibl  vincla  minanUm 
Violrix  captivum  Confide  ovante  trahit . 

Ne  c  patris  wiper  io  cedit ,  nec  fie  edit  ur  anro , 
Sed  put  at  hoc  magnum ,  deiinuijfe ,  deem* 
Exc  hat  augußam  regalis  carceris  aidarn , 

Sic  nojiri  viciis  confuluere  Patres . 


4  Victorious  Bologna,  amidft  the  pomp  of  a  triumph,  fees 
c  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  had  threatened  to  enflave  it, 
c  dragged  as  a  captive;  and  difdaining  the  öfters,  and  fear- 
c  lefs  of  the  power  of  his  father,  detained  him  prifoner,  but 
6  in  a  grand  palace  built  for  that  purpofe.  Such  is  the  treat- 
‘  ment  our  anceftors  gave  their  priloners  of  war.’ 

bifliop  :  this  arrogancy  the  artful  pope  Gregory  wanted  to  dilcredit  by 
his  pretended  humility.  Baronius,  in  very  pompous  terms,  extols  this 
condefcenlion  ;  and  oblerves,  that  the  biihops  of  Rome  exhibit  a  very 
Unking  refemblance  of  Chrift’s  humiliation.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
popes  fhewed  this  appearance  of  humility  in  name  only  ;  and  that  Boni¬ 
face  III.  has  fmee,  out  of  the  lame  ambition  with  the  patriarch,  affumed 
the  title  of  univerfal  biiliop. 
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he  firff  three  lines  are  written  in  black,  with  the  letter 
A  near  them.  The  three  following  are  in  red,  and  on  one 
fide  of  them  PPE. 

Henci  was  a  natural  fon  of  the  emperor  *  Frederic  IT,  who  Account  of,  j 
oppofing  the  pope’s  grant  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  to  the  Hencl* 
Pifans,  fent  his  fon,  who  was  married  to  Adela,  a  Sardinian 
princefs,  with  an  army,  which  at  firft  gained  great  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  pope  and  Pifans  ;  and  afterwards,  with  the 
like  fuccefs,  affifted  the  Modenefe.  It  is  commonly  report¬ 
ed  here,  and  the  Bononian  hifforiographers  alfo  relate,  that 
I  rederic  II.  offered  for  his  fon’s  ranfom  a  gold-ring  as  large 
as  the  circumference  of  the  city.  Probably  fome  equivoca¬ 
tion  was  apprehended  in  the  offer,  as  the  thicknefs  of  the 
ring  was  not  fpecified ;  and  confequently  it  might  have 
proved  only  a  piece  of  gold  wire  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  in- 
clofe  the  city.  The  long  imprifonment  of  Henci  might  alfo 
be  owing  to  the  death  of  the  emperor,  which  happened  foon 
after,  viz.  in  1250  ;  this  unfortunate  prince  being  forgot 
amongft  the  diflurbances  of  the  interregnum.  So  far  is 
certain,  that  he  remained  a  prifoner  at  Bologna  from  the 
year  1249  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1272.  To  fay 
that  this  palace,  at  prefent  the  refidence  of  the  legate  and 
other  great  officers,  was  built  merely  for  the  reception  of  that 
captive  prince,  is  an  idle  piece  of  oflentation,  the  falfity  of 
which  appears  at  fuff  fight,  as  fuch  a  vaff  edifice  would  re¬ 
quire  more  years  in  building  than  a  prifoner  could  naturally 
be  expected  to  remain  among  them.  Befides,  Sigoni,  in  his 
Htflcria  Bononienfis ,  lib.  iv.  p.  78.  and  lib.  vi.  p.  115,,  lays, 
that  one  of  the  public  palaces,  called  il  Palazzo  vecchio  del 
Commune,  or  del  Podefta,  was  begun  in  the  year  1200,  and 
the  other  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Palazzo  Maggiore  in 
the  year  1245.  Now  the  latter  is  the  palace  in  queftion, 
and,  as  appears  by  this  date,  was  bu.lt  before  Henci  was 
taken  prifoner.  However,  Malefpini  does  the  Bolognefe 
great  injuftice,  by  fayingj  in  cap.  cxi.  p.  97,  that  they  lock¬ 
ed  up  this  prince  in  an  iron  cage*  and  confined  him  in  it  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

Over  the  Salone  d’Ercole  is  the  Sala  Farnefe,  fo  called  SalaFarncfe* 
from  a  marble  ffatue  of  pope  Paul  III,  who  was  of  the  Far- 
nefe  family.  The  deling  and  walls  of  this  apartment  wTere 
painted  by  the  beft  mafters  in  Bologna,  at  the  expence  of 


*  Vid.  Ccvtimtafor  Martin i  PoJoni ,  p.  14-17.  Riccobaldus  Ferrarienjis  in 
Hißoria  Imperator ,  /.  1174. 

Vol.  Ill,  S  cardinal 
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cardinal  Farnefe.  Among  others,  Emilio  7'aruffi  and  Carlo 
Cignani  have  united  their  (kill  in  a  piece,  reprefenting  Fran¬ 
cis  I,  king  of  France,  touching  for  the  evil  at  Bologna,  in 
the  prefence  of  pope  Leo  X,  by  virtue  of  the  miraculous 
power  of  healing  affumed  by  his  predeceflbrs  the  kings  of 
France.  As  to  any  one  miracle  performed  by  Leo  X,  hif- 
torians  are  entirely  fiient :  and  the  proteftants  poffibly  exceed 
Sofpicions  the  truth,  in  afTerting  that  he  was  an  atheift  *.  However* 
concerning  Joviifs,  a  zealous  popifh  hiftortan,  in  his  Life  of  Leo  X,' 
Leo  X.  acknowledges  this  popeta  have  been  fufpedfed  of  being  given 
to  unnatural  lulls,  and  makes  no  leeret  of  his  fenfuality  and 
voluptuoufnefs  ;  to  which  vices  other  authors  f,  of  unfufpeef* 
ed  veracity,  add  his  exceffive  love  of  hunting,  fowling,  mu* 
fic,  fpedfacles,  and  feafting.  That  he  chiefly  delighted  in 
the  frivolous  mirth  of  fycophants,  buffoons,  and  jeffers,  is 
affirmed  by  Matthieu’s  Hiß.  de  Henry  IF.  lib.  vii.  t .  ii.  p. 
716.  And,  on  the  contrary,  the  little  efteem  he  had  for  di-** 
vines,  and  his  preference  of  poetry,  mythology,  and  other 
profane  fciences  to  thofe  of  his  profelfion,  appears  even 
from  Pallavicinfs  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  With 
fuch  difpofitions  it  may  well  be  fuppofed,  that  Leo  X,  when 
he  faw  Francis  I,  a  libertine  young  king,  afTume  to  himfelr 
a  power  of  working  miracles,  thought,  as  Cato  the  cenlbr 

*  The  great  confidence  which  our  fathers  repofed  in  this  pope  inclines 
us  Germans  to  a  tendernefs  for  his  chara&ef  ;  and  it  muft  be  owned  he 
was  not  without  1’ome  eminent  qualities  :  but  they  extremely  deviated 
from  German  fincerity,  or  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  him,  when  at  the 
renewal  of  the  concordat.  ?iat  German,  they  termed  him  a  zealous  patron 
<£>'f  religion,  and  a  Ihining  example  of  fan&ity.  It  is  alledged,  in  exte¬ 
nuation  of  his  irregularities,  that  he  was  very  early  exalted  to  the  papal 
fee.  Luther,  v^ho  in  this  pope’s  time  reftored  the  truths  of  the  gofpel  to 
their  primitive  purity,  proftrates  himlelf  before  him  with  the  moft  implicit 
veneration,  tom.  I.  rp:ft.  p.  71.  an.  1518.  £>uare ,  Beatiflbne  Pater ,  pro- 
ßratum  me  peJilms  tute  beatitudinis  offero  cum  omnibus ,  qua  fum  id  habeo  ; 
Ksivifica,  occide ,  asoca,  revoca,  adproba ,  reproba  ut  placuerit,  vocem  tu  am 
Cbrißi  <vocem  in  te  praßdentis  id  loqucntis  agnofeam.  Si  mortem  merui ,  mart 
von  rtcufaho.  4  Wherefore,  moft  holy  father,  I  pro  ft  rate  myfeif  at  thy 
4  lac  red  feet,  offering  myfeif  and  all  that  I  have  :  come  life,  come  death, 
4  call  me,  rejeft  me,  approve  me,  condemn  me,  as  it  feemeth  good  to' 
4  thee.  Jn  thy  voice  I  hear  that  of  Chrift  fpeaking  through  thee  his  vice- 
f  gerent*  If  thou  thinkeft  I  deferve  death,  I  fhali  willingly  fubmit.’ 
And  Leo  himfelf  does  Luther  the  juftice  to  fay  :  Che  fra  Martino  Lutherd 
ha've'va  un  bdlijjhno  ingegno ,  c  che  coteße  erano  in-vidie  fratefehe.  4  Bro- 
4  ther  Martin  Luther  is  a  perfon  of  an  extraordinary  genius,  and  thefe 
*  are  only  monaftic  bickerings.’ 

f  Onuphrius  in  <vita  p.  396.  Ciacon.  in  *vit.  p.  327.  Natalis  Alex » 
tom.  VIII.  p.  34.. 
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did  of  the  arufpices ,  (which  he  is  faid  indeed  not  to  have 
concealed)  c  That  one  could  not  look  upon  the  other  with- 
4  out  laughing 

Another  fine  piece  of  painting  in  the  Sala  Farnefe  repre-  Other  fine 
fents  the  public  entry  of  Paul  III.  into  Bologna.  The  aque-  ^n,^n^s  ^ 
dtidl  by  which  cardinal  Alborno  has  immortalized  his  name  Farnefe. 
in  this  city,  is  reptefented  in  this  piece  by  a  plan  of  it  laid 
before  him.  The  coronation  of  Charles  V.  is  by  Luigi 
Scaramuccia  di  Perufa.  Laflly,  among  the  remarkable 
tranfadtions  of  the  republic  is  alfo  claffed  the  acquifition 
pf  a  portrait  of  the  virgin  Mary,  faid  to  be  painted  by  St. 

Luke. 

The  Aldrbvandi  mufeum,  which  is  kept  in  this  place  with  The  Aldro- 
fuch  care,  that  it  is  never  opened  but  in  the  prefence  of  a  mu~ 
fenator,  confifls,  among  other  curiofities,  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty-fcven  folio’s,  aiid  above  two  hundred  bags  full  of 
fingle  leaves,  all  written  by  the  hand  of  that  indefatigable 
perlon.  Here  is  alfo  fhewn  the  portrait  of  a  woman,  with  a  Bearded  wo- 
beard  as  long  as  that  of  a  Capuchin  monk,  whom  Aldrovan- inan* 
di  affirms  to  have  feen.  This  collection  has  been  enriched 
ivith  the  cabinet  of  the  marquis  Cofpi,  which  contains  a 
great  number  of  valuable  medals,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
printed  catalogue  of  them.  On  the  flairs,  arid  over  the 
doors  of  the  apartments,  are  the  buffs  of  feveral  popes,  as 
Urban  VIII,  Innocent  X,  6fr. 

The  military  {lores  and  artillery,  with  arms  for  fix  thou-  Arfenal. 
fand  men,  are  alfo  kept  in  this  place.  The  phyfic-garden  Phyfic-gar- 
in  the  court  of  it  is  very  finally  and  has  nothing  remarkable  den* 
in  it.  The  area  before  the  palace  is  three  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  feet  long,  and  three  hundred  broad.  The  fountain  in  Fountain, 
this  area,  together  with  the  leaden  pipes,  ÜV.  are  faid  to 
have  coft  feventy  thoufand  feudi  d’oro ,  or  golden  crowns  ; 
arid  it  is  indeed  a  very  noble  ornament  to  it.  The  brafs  fta- 
tues  eredled  here  are  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna  ;  the  others 
are  by  Antonio  Lupi  ;  but  the  difpofition  of  the  whole  work 
Was  left  to  Lauretti.  The  flatue  of  Neptune  on  the  top  is 
eleven  feet  hic;h.  Within  the  bafon  are  a  great  number  of 
dolphins  ejecting  water,  and  four  women  with  three  ftreams 
ifluing  out  at  each  breaft.  The  only  exception  to  this  fuperb 
work  is,  that  the  jßttc.aus  are  not  proportional  to  the  fize  of 
the  figures. 

*  Cicero,  lib.  ii.  Je  DWinat.  Cato  mirari  ft  ajebat ,  quod  non  rider et 
arujf  ex  arufpicem  cum  vidiffet. 
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The  mint  affords  nothing  remarkable.  The  balancer,  6r 
preis  ufed  for  coining,  moves  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,' 
and  in  a  minute  {lamps  fifteen  or  fixteen  pieces.  The  privi¬ 
lege  of  coining  was  firfl  conferred  on  this  city,  in  the  year 
1291,  by  the  emperor  Henry  V  ;  and  on  the  large  pieces' 
coined  here  is  the  following  legend  alluding  to  the  univer- 
fity  of  Bologna,  which  formerly  was  in  fuch  reputation  : 
Bononia  doart.  And  on  the  fmaller  pieces,  the  important 
word  Libcrtas  ;  but  both  at  prefent  are  ufed  with  little  pro¬ 
priety. 

A  connoifleur  in  painting  will  meet  with  a  great  deal  of 
entertainment  in  the  private  palaces  of  this  city. 

Paintings  in  Jn  the  Palazzo  Bonfiglioli,  befides  feveral  beautiful  pieces 
by  the  Caracci’s,  are  about  fifty  drawings  by  the  mofl  cele¬ 
brated  mailers  ;  among  which  are  the  mafiacre  of  the  Inno¬ 
cents,  by  Raphael;  Veturia  and  Coriolanus,  by  Baptilla 
Franco  *,  &c.  All  thefe  pieces  are  elegantly  framed  and 
glazed  with  ground  glafs,  which  not  only  preferves  them 
from  the  dull  and  the(fingers  of  the  beholders,  but  gives  no 
little  addition  to  their  beauty. 

The  Palazzo  de’  Campeggi  is  built  with  free-flone  of  a 
diamond  cut,  and  was  once  the  refidence  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  Here  alfo,  in  the  time  of  James  III.  and  Paul 
III,  the  bifhops  and  prelates,  appointed  to  aflill  at  the  council 
of  Trent,  held  their  meetings  in  the  year  1547,  when  ther 
unhealthfulnefs  of  the  air  had  obliged  them  to  leave  Trent. 
In  the  garden  is  a  lion  of  white  marble,  formerly  eredted  at 
Ravenna  by  the  Venetians  ;  but,  when  that  city  fell  under 
the  papal  yoke,  it  was  brought  hither. 

The  fpacious  fuperb  palace,  which  formerly  the  family  of 
the  Bentivogli  had  in  Bologna,  was,  upon  their  expulfion 
out  of  the  city  in  the  year  15Ö7,  totally  demolifhed  and 
razed  :  howTever,  they  have  fince  built  a  very  fine  houfe  in 
another  part  of  the  city. 

But  the  palace  which  mofl  gratifies  a  traveller’s  curiofity 
is  that  of  Caprara,  where  he  cannot  but  admire  the  double 
flair-cafe,  the  large  looking-glafles  (which  are  feldom  feen 
in  the  Italian  palaces,  and  what  they  have  are  generally  but 
very  mean)  the  tapeflry  hangings,  and  the  richnefs  of  the 
other  furniture.  Here  are  particularly  a  great  many  fmall 
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Livy,  lib.  ii.  c.  40,  calls  Coriolanus's  mother  Veturia,  and  his  wife 
Yolumnia,  which  names  are  ufed  vice  versa  in  Plutarch  ;  but  AureMus 
Victor,  de  viris  illußribus ,  follows  Livy, 
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coffers  of  admirable  Florentine  work  ;  one  of  raifed  motber- 
.of-.pearl,  another  with  fix  large,  and  as  many  fmall,  pillars 
of  rock-cryffal  ;  federal  curious  works  in  ivory  and  wood., 
and  general  Caprara’s  brafs  ffatue  on  a  pedeftal  of  red  por¬ 
phyry,  fupported  by  a  Turk.  At  the  corners  of  a  fplendid 
gallery  are  clofets  filled  with  fhells  and  other  marine  produc¬ 
tions  ;  but  both  the  (ides  of  it  are  taken  up  with  four  large 
jtables,  covered  with  Turkifh  utenfils,  belts,  money,  furni¬ 
ture,  &c.  count  Tckeli  and  prince  Ragotzi’s  cabinets; 
two  fwords  fet  with  .diamonds,  prefented  to  general  Caprara, 
one  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  the  other  by  Auguftus 
king  of  Poland  ;  the  golden-fleece,  and  feveral  other  curio- 
fities  within  glafe-cafes,  and  little  brafs  ftatues  011  the  top 
,of  them.  The  walls  are  hung  with  Turkifh  arms  in  the 
-form  of  trophies.  In  this  gallery  are  likewife  fome  fine  paint¬ 
ings  ;  am’ong  which  is  the  death  of  Brangandini,  who  was 
Head  by  the  Turks,  painted  on  wood.  Here  are  al-fo  two 
beautiful  tables  of  Florentine  work,  and  feveral  large  filver 
vafes.  The  laft  male  heir  of  the  Caprara  family  died  in  the^-ich  famI“ 
year  1724  ;  and  his  daughter,  on  her  marriage  with  a  gen-  L° 
tleman  of  the  name  of  Montecuculi,  infilled,  that  he  Ihould 
take  upon  him  the  -name  of  Caprara;  which  he  agreed  to, 
rather  than  lofe  her  fortune  of  eighty  thoufand  fcudi  a  year  : 
however,  the  Caprara  family  is  not  the  richeft  Bologna  ;  for 
thofe  of  Magnani,  Pepoli,  and  Ranucci  are  poffefTed  of  a 
hundred  thoufand  fcudi  or  crowns  fterling  a  year. 

On  the  elding  of  a  laloon  of  the  Palazzo  de’  Favi  are  the  Paintings  by 
adventures  of  Jafon  in  eighteen  pieces  painted  in  frefco  by  [J^thc^av? 
the  two  brothers  Auguffino  and  Annibal  Caracci,  under  the  palace, 
infpe&ion  of  their  uncle  Luigi.  In  another  apartment  are 
painted  on  the  frize  twelve  paiFages  of  the  JEne id  painted  in 
frefco  by  Luigi  Caracci,  copper-plates  of  which  are  to  be 
had  at  Roffi’s  in  Rome  for  two  fcudi ,  under  the  following 
title  :  Galleria  dipinta  -in  Bologna  in  cafa  de  Signori  Favi ,  colic 
favole  di  Enea ,  fecondo  la  .deferizione  di  Virgiho ,  coloritc  da  tutti 
tre  i  Caracci ,  Annibale ,  Agofiino  e  Ludovico ,  intagliata  in  ac- 
qua  forte  da  Giujcppe  Maria  Mitclli ,  libro  in  XVII,  fogh  reali 
per  traverp.  The  reft  of  the  adventures  of  vEneas  are  Other  pic- 
painted  in  ten  pieces  by  Albani,  under  the  direction  of  Lui-  tures* 
gi  Caracci,  and  his  other  difciples  have  finifhed  the  re¬ 
mainder  ;  but  the  latter  are  in  a  different  apartment,  and  under 
every  pidure  is  a  Latin  verfe  out  of  the  dEneid,  explaining 
the  i'ubject.  On  the  frize  of  one  apartment  are  leveral  land¬ 
scapes  in  frefco ,  bv  the  cavalier  Creti ;  by  whom  are  two 
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other  pieces,  reprefenting  painting  and  mufic  by  two  women. 
Several  other  fine  pieces  of  painting  are  likewife  to  be  feen 
in  this  palace,  and  particularly  fome  very  delicate  drawings 
with  a  pen. 

On  a  wall  in  the  Palazzo  de’  Legnani  are  fome  imperfedl 
remains  of  a  piece  of  painting  in  praife  of  pope  Julius  Ilf, 
by  Nicolo  del  Abbate.  Under  the  papal  crown  are  thefe 
words  :  Innocentes  manibus  &  mundi  corde.  A  motto  little  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Julius  III. 

The  Palazzo  Magnani  is  finely  furnifiied  ;  but  the  moll- 
remarkable  thing  here  is  the  hiflory  of  Romulus,  painted 
in  f ref co  by  the  three  Caracci’s.  Count  Carlo  Cefare  Mal- 
vafia,  in  the  third  part  of  his  Felfina  Pittrice ,  and  other 
conpoifieurs  give  the  preference  to  the  piece  reprefenting  Ro¬ 
mulus’s  victorv  over  Numitor’s  fhepherds,  which  was  done 
by  Auguftino  Caracci  ;  but  it  is  a  great  difadvantage  to  a'l 
thefe  mailer-pieces,  that  the  beauty  of  the  colouring  is  fa¬ 
ded,  and  on  that  account  they  are  not  beheld  with  the  fame 
pleafure  and  admiration  as  the  noble  works  of  thofe  artids  in 
the  Farnefian  palace  at  Rome. 

In  the  Marefcotti  palace  are  feveral  fine  pieces  of  painting, 
and  a  very  fuperb  double  flair-cafe. 

The  Palazzo  de’  Moiari  exhibits  a  good  collection  of 
paintings  ;  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  meridian-line 
drawn  by  Dr.  Montanari. 

The  Palazzo  de’  Monti  fhews  the  genius  of  the  Italian 
nobility  for  decorating  their  palaces  with  collections  of  paint¬ 
ings  and  other  curiofities  ;  who  often  abridge  themfelves  of 
a  great  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  in  order  to  be 
pofiefied  of  fornething  which  attracts  the  admiration  of  other 
people,  and  efpecially  of  foreigners.  The  firft  floor  of  this 
grand  edifice,  confiding  of  above  thirty  apartments,  which 
are  by  far  the  bed,  is  never,  or  at  lead  very  feldom,  inha¬ 
bited,  and  then  only  for  the  reception  of  fome  perfon  of  di- 
flin&ion  ;  the  general  ufe  of  them  being  only  to  difplay  an 
amazing  collection  of  paintings  and  other  curiofities.  Be- 
fides  the  great  number  of  pieces  by  Albani  and  the  Caracci’s, 
here  is  a  gallery  painted  by  young  Cignani ;  together  with  a 
very  large  piece  of  painting  reprefenting  the  raifing  of  the  fie^e 
of  T  urin,  by  Antonio  Cafa.  In  another  apartment  is  to  be 
feen  a  woman  afieep,  with  a  wanton  boy  laughing,  whilll  he 
lets  down  a  moufe  hanging  by  a  thread  upon  her  bread. 
this  piece  the  expreilion  is  very  drong,  and  the  moufe  is  admi¬ 
rably  done.  This  palace  is  well  furnilhed,  and  the  apart¬ 
ments 
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meats  are  lofty  and  magnificent.  The  Bolognefe  family 
of  Monti  claims  kindred  with  pope  Julius  III,  who  was  a 
Florentine. 

The  Palazzo  di  Pepoli  is  a  fine  edifice,  and  is  remarkable  Palazzi  di 
for  its  iuperb  ftair-cafe,  fpacious  hall,  fine  tapefiry  and  other  pePoli* 
rich  furniture.  Here  is  to  be  feen  a  filver  triumphal  car, 
with  two  ladies  fitting  it,  which  moves  by  clock-work  about 
the  room,  as  if  it  was  drawn  by  two  lions.  The  befi:  paint¬ 
ings  in  this  palace  are  the  cieling-pieces. 

The  palace  of  Ranucci  is  likewife  built  in  a  grand  tafte,  PalazzoRa- 
with  a  noble  ftair-cafe,  and  fpacious  lofty  rooms.  Here  is  nucu* 
fome  beautiful  tapefiry  made  at  the  Gobelins,  and  fevcr.-d 
clofets  full  of  Florentine  work,  filver  vafes,  and  other  fur¬ 
niture  ;  particularly  a  clock  of  railed  inlaid  work  of  gems  on 
a  ground  of  lapis-lazuli ,  The  height  of  the  chapel  takes  up 
three  ftories  of  the  houfe.  Among  the  paintings  in  this  pa-  Paintings, 
lace  are  a  fine  piece  of  perfpedtive,  by  Agoftino  Mitelli ;  St. 

Jerom,  and  Joleph  flying  from  Potiphar’s  wife,  by  Guido  ; 
the  fall  of  Haman,  by  Antonio  Gionjma  (a  new  piece, 
where  the  beautiful  figure  of  Efiher  is  particularly  admired;) 
and  the  portraits  of  the  great  dukes  of  the  Medicis  family. 

In  the  upper  faloon  is  an  indifferent  piece  of  the  reception 
of  the  king  of  Denmark  at  this  palace,  with  thefe  words 
under  it; 

Fridericus  iVf  Dan'ue ,  Norvegia , 

Gothic v  ac  Vandalise  Rex, 

Ranutue  Do?nus  his  hoj'pes 
MDCCIX. 

‘  In  this  palace  of  Ranucci,  Frederic  IVT,  king  of  Den- 
‘  mark,  Norway,  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  was  twice  en- 
4  tertained  in  the  year  1709/ 

Facing  it  is  a  piece  reprefentj-ng  the  coronation  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V,  as  performed  by  the  pope  at  Bologna  in 
the  year  1530. 

The  family  of  Ranucci  have  alfo  a  charming  villa,  of  Tfc**Ranucd 
which,  together  with  the  Dominican  convent,  one  has  avlj‘a* 
fine  view  from  the  Monte  della  Guardia. 

In  the  Palazzo  Sampieri  are  feveral  pieces,  by  the  three  Sampicd 
Caracci’s  ;  and  one  of  the  befi  that  was  ever  done  by  Albani,  ;  ^ 
reprefenting  Cupid  kifling  his  mother  Venus,  and,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  as  it  were  to  fhew  his  power,  pointing  at  the  Album. 
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rape  of  Proferpine  by  Pluto :  and  near  him  is  a  groupe  of 
fportive  loves  joining  in  a  dance. 

Not  far  from  the  church  of  Madonna  di  Galiera,  Giero- 
mmo  Trevifano  has  painted  in  chiaro  of  euro ,  on  the  outfide 
of  the  wall  of  the  Palazzo  di  Volta,  feveral  remarkable  tranf- 
a&ions  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  ;  but  it  is  almofl:  de¬ 
faced  by  length  of  time.  In  the  apartments  are  to  be  feen 
the  works  of  Mitelii,  and  feveral  other  painters.  Befides 
another  palace  in  this  city,  the  family  of  the  Volta  have  a 
feat  at  Cafaralta,  where  the  following  aenigmatical  epitaph, 
on  which  fo  many  of  the  literati  have  already  exercifed  their 
wits,  is  to  be  feen  :  . 


D.  M. 

JElia  L  cell  a  Crifpis 
Nec  Vir ,  nec  Mulier ,  ncc  Androgyne s 
■  Nec  Puella ,  nec  fuvenis ,  nec  Anus , 

Nec  Cafia ,  nec  Meretrix ,  ncc  Pudlca 3 
Sed  omnia . 

Sublata 

Neque  Fame ,  neque  Ferro ,  neque  Veneno, 

Sed  omnibus. 

Nec  Cash ,  nec  Aquis ,  nec  Terris , 

SedUbique  jacet . 

L  VC  I  VS  AG  AT  HO  PRISCIVS 

Nec  Maritas ,  ;z/?r  /I mat  or,  nec  Neceffarms 
Neque  Nicer ens ,  neque  G andern,  neque  F/ens 

Plane 

Nec  Molem ,  Pyramidem ,  zzrc  Sepulchrum , 

omnia ,  ~  " 

iSrh  L?  Nejcit  Cui  P  of  tier  it. 

c  IE lia  Laelia  Crifpis,  who  was  neither  male,  female,  nor 
hermaphrodite  5  neither  a  girl,  a  youth,  nor  an  old  woman; 
c  neither  chafte,  a  whore,  nor  a  moded:  woman ;  but  was 

*  all  theie.  She  died  neither  by  famine,  fword,  nor  poifon  ; 
c  but  by  all  three.  She  lies  neither  in  the  air,  nor  in  the 
c  waters,  nor  in  the  earth ;  but  every-where.  Lucius  Aga- 
‘  tho  Prifcius,  who  was  neither  her  hufband,  nor  gallant, 

*  nor  relation  ;  neither  weeping,  rejoicing,  nor  mourning, 
s  eredfed  this,  which  is  neither  a  fabric,  a  pyramid,  nor  a 
c  tomb,  but  all  three  $  but  to  whom,  he  knows,  and  yet 
€  knoweth  not,’ 


Under 
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Untier  this  aenigma  are  the  following  words; 

■ 

/Enigma 

£htod  pep  er  it  glories 
Antiquit  as , 

Ne  periret  inglorium 
Ex  antiquato  marmore 
.  Hie  in  novo  repdrdvit 
Achilles  Volta  Senator. 

*  •  •  •  t  • 

4  That  this  aenigma,  the  invention  of  ingenious  anti- 
4  quity,  might  not  be  loft  by  the  decay  of  the  ancient  mar- 
4  ble  on  which  it  was  firft  engraven,  it  ftands  here  cut  in 
4  fi  efh  characters,  by  order  of  Achilles  Voltes,  a  lenator.’ 

On  the  four  ftdes  of  the  fame  ftone  are  twrelve  different  Explanatl- 
explanations  of  this  epitaph,  with  the  names  of  their  faga-  ons  ot 
cious-  Authors.  Mario  Michael  Angelo  will  haye  it  to  be 
rain  :  P  ortunius  Licetus,  the  beginning  and,  ending  of  friend- 
fhip  j  John  Cafper  Gevartius  interprets  it  to  be  love;  Za¬ 
chary  Pontinus  fays  it  was  defigned  for  the  remains  of  three 
different  perfons  ;  Johannes  Turrius  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  * 
the  Materia  Prima ;  Nicholas  Barnaud,  that  it  is  an  eunuch, 
or  the  philofbpher’s  ftone  ;  Agathias  Scholafticus  (if  that  was 
his  name)  affirms  it  to  be  Niobe  ;  Richardus  Vitus  will  have 
it  to  be  the  rational  foul,  or  the  Idea  Platonis ;  and  Ovidius 
Montalbanus,  hemp.  Count  Malvafia,  in  a  particular  trea- 
tife  intitled  /Elia  Lcelia  Crifpis  non  nata  rejnrgens ,  interprets 
it  of  a  daughter  promifed  to  a  perfon  in  marriage,  who  died 
pregnant  with  a  male  child  before  the  celebration  of  her 
nuptials  *. 

‘  Beftdes  thefe  learned  perfons,  M.  de  Cigogne  Ingrande 
has  difeevered  pope  Joan  in  it ;  the  celebrated  Boxhorn  f 
fays  it  is  a  fhadow;  and  a  ludicrous  hand  has  taken  the  liberty 

to 

*  Whether  this  he  our  author’s  meaning,  I  cannot  fay,  it  being  fome- 
thing  obicure  in  thispalTage  ;  but  it  is  fomething  applicable  to  the  senig- 
riia,  though  l  know  not  whether  it  be  agreeable  to  Malvafia's  interpre¬ 
tation,  having  never  feen  it. 

J  L.  # 

■f  In  the  Acta  Eruditorum  Lipjiexf.  menf.  Mart.  arm.  1732,  is  an  ano¬ 
nymous  letter,  in  which  the  author  interprets  this  riddle  of  a  monument 
«reeled  by  one  of  the  ./Elian  family  to  his  own  foul,  where  he  puts  the  let¬ 
ters  A.  M.  P.  P.  D.  at  the  beginning  of  the  epitaph,  denoting  Anima  Mete 
Propria  Dico.  This  interpretation  he  fupports  as  grounded  on  the  old 
»■  ’  •  ,  infeription 
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to  fcratch  on  the  (lone  tinder  the  above-mentioned  illudra- 
tions  un  petto ,  or  a  f— -t.  The  original  epitaph  is  faid  to 
have  been  broken  to  pieces  in  the  lad  century,  and  the  frag¬ 
ments  were  made  ufe  of  in  laying  the  foundation  of  this 
houfe  ;  and,  what  feems  not  a  little  furprifing,  all  the  expla¬ 
nations  hitherto  given  of  this  infcription  have  their  difficul¬ 
ties.  And  though  Malvafia’s  has  the  mod  probability  on  its 
fide  ;  yet  the  particulars  are  grounded  on  fo  many  hidorical 
circumdances,  that  an  ingenious  pen  would  not  be  much  at 
a  lofs  to  cook  up  a  romance  out  of  them.  Give  me  leave 
to  fubjoin  another  ^enigmatical  infcription,  though  it  be 
fomething  fatirical,  made  on  a  woman  at  Bafil,  who  lived 
fifteen  years  in  the  matrimonial  date  with  an  eunuch  : 

Palladia  Veneris ,  vel  Veneria  Palladis 
Phalamum  Sepulchro  femilcm  cernis. 

XJbi  Virgo  fimul  id  Matrona ,  Nupta  cS  Innupta , 

Nec  Stsrilis ,  nec  Fcecunda :  nec  Uxor ,  ncc  Pellex  : 

Conjux  fine  corijuge  :  Caskbs  fine  ccelibatu . 

Annos  quindecini ,  fine  querela , 

Cum  Viro  jacuit  fie?niviro. 

Mir  ante  natura ,  tamdiu  potuifife  fioeminam 
Sic  jacere ,  vel  tacere  *. 

c  Behold  a  marriage-bed,  or  rather  a  grave,  of  a  lady  en- 
6  dowed  with  the  beauty  of  Venus,  joined  with  the  prudence 
f  of  a  Pallas;  who  was  at  once  a  virgin  and  a  matron,  mar- 
c  ried  and  unmarried  ;  neither  barren  nor  prolific,  neither 
c  wife  nor  concubine  5  a  wife  without  a  hufband  ;  fingle, 

infcription ;  but  adduces  no  proof.  Not  to  mention  that  thofe  letters  are 
not  on  the  Bologna  epitaph,  but  only  on  an  old  copy  at  Milan,  fuppofed 
by  Malvafia  to  be  fpurious  ;  and  to  the  end  of  which  is  taked  the  following 
addition,  not  to  be  found  in  the  editaph  of  Bologna: 

Hoc  eß  fepulchrum  intus  cadaver  non  habens_3 
Hoc  eß  cadaver  fepulchrum  extra  non  habens 
Sed  cadaver  idem  eß  &  fepulchrum  ßbi. 

e  Here  is  a  fepulchre  without  a  corpfe  ;  here  is  a  corpfe  without  a  fe- 
*  pulchre  :  the  corpfe  and  fepulchre  are  one.’ 

[A  correfpondent  of  the  Mercure  de  France  will  have  this  epitaph  to  be 
defigned  fo’-  Lot’s  wife.] 

*  Fid.  Comes  Emanuel  fkefaurus ,  in  Idea  argute  &  ingeniofa  diäionis , 
t*  455* 

6  and 
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€  and  yet  not  in  a  ftatc  of  celibacy.  Here  fne  lay  fifteen 
c  years  without  any  complaints,  with  a  man  who  was  but 
c  half  a  man,  while  nature  itlelf  admired  that  a  woman 
c  could  lie  or  be  filent  for  fo  lone  a  time  unde*  fuch  circum- 

O 

4  fiances/ 

I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  decide,  whether  the  filence  of 
the  abovementioned  Pallas  be  more  wonderful  than  her  pa¬ 
tience  ;  or  than  the  ignorance  of  another  wife,  who  lived 
fome  years  with  an  impotent  hufband,  without  being  fenfible 
of  his  deficiency;  for  {he  imagined  that  the  reft  of  the  world 
had  no  further  commerce  together  than  fhe  and  her  huf- 
band.  Hilarion  de  Cofte,  in  his  Eloges  des  Dairies  illuflres , 
tern.  I.  p.  697,  relates  this  ftory  of  Ifabella  di  Gonzagua, 
the  wife  of  Guido  Ubaldi  duke  of  Urbino,  who  died  in 
1508  :  but  now,  fince  women  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
fecrets  of  nature,  their  knowledge  renders  them  lefs  patient 
under  fuch  difapointments.  To  what  a  degree  of  immodefty 
not  a  few  are  arrived,  appears  from  their  proceftes  for  di¬ 
vorces  ex  caplte  impotent  its. 

The  Giardino  de  Poeti  at  Bologna,  fo  extolled  by  fome  Poctis^qi 
travellers,  is  in  reality  but  meanly  laid  out.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  family  of  the  Poeti,  to  which  it  belongs. 

A  little  without  the  Porta  S.  Mamala  is  a  paftage  through  Grotto  <mt 
a  garden  into  a  grotto,  in  which  is  a  ftatue  of  Venus,  fome  rhe  PTV 
{hell- work  on  the  walls,  and  feveral  fmall  bafons  filled  with 
water  for  baths.  This  work  generally  pafles  for  a  bathing- 
place  of  the  ancient  Roman  emperors  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  chief  defign  of  this  work  was  to  find  out  a  good 
fpring  of  water:  for  many  paflages  are  hewn  in  the  rock,  in 
■which  are  feveral  fprings,  at  Jaft  meeting  in  a  deep  reiervoir; 
and  from  thence  the  water  is  conveyed  by  an  aqueducl,  Aqueduft. 
v/hich  is  tobe  feen  behind  the  church  dell’  Annonziata,  to  the 
large  fountain  in  the  area  before  the  Palazzo  Publico.  The 
iapideous  concretions  that  hang  on  the  bricks  with  which 
the  above-mentioned  fubterraneons  paftages  are  lined,  per- 
fedlly  refemble  the  incruftations  on  the  pillars  in  the  Pifcina 
Mirabilis  at  Baiae,  and  are  fo  hard  and  tenacious,  as  not  to 
be  feparated  without  damaging  the  brick- work.  In  fome 
places  thefe  ftrong  concretions  are  of  fuch  a  thicknefs,  that 
an  altar  has  lately  been  made  of  them  at  Bologna. 

I  come  now  to  the  ecclefiaftical  edifices  at  Bo'oo-na,  and 
fhall  begin  with  St.  Agnes’s  church,  which  belongs  to  the  St-,  Apn?«, 
Dominican  nuns.  This  church  is  finely  gilt  and  painted  ;  Fine  paii. 
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among  the  latter  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes  over  the  high 
altar  is  one  of  Domenichino’s  heft  pieces. 

In  St.  Antony’s  church,  over  the  great  altar,  is  an  admi¬ 
rable  piece,  by  Luigi  Caracci,  reprefenting  the  preaching  of 
the  primitive  hermits.  On  another  altar  is  a  picture  of  the 
virgin  Mary  with  her  divine  infant,  with  a  groupe  of  angels 
hovering  over  her;  St.  Francis  and  St.  Carlo  in  a  devout 
pofture,  &c.  In  the  oratory  or  fmall  chapel  near  this  church 
is  a  moft  beautiful  piece,  reprefenting  the  annunciation,  by 
Tiarini;  but  with  this  prefumptous  abfurdity,  viz.  God 
the  Father  is  reprefented  above,  in  heaven,  holding  a  dove  in 
both  his  hands,  juft  as  if  he  was  going  to  let  it  fly.  The 
convent  near  this  church  is  called  Collegio  di  Montalto  ;  for  it 
was  converted  by  pope  Sixtus  V.  from  an  hofpital  into  a 
convent.  Here  is  a  good  library,  which  is  prettily  painted  in 
f ref co ,  by  GelTi.  On  the  wall  without  the  college  is  a  mi¬ 
raculous  image  of  St.  Antony,  before  which  a  perjured  man 
being  once  brought,  all  his  flefli,  as  the  fable  goes,  was  in¬ 
stantly  reduced  to  afhes,  and  fell  off  his  bones.  On  the  fes¬ 
tival  of  that  faint  thofe  afhes  and  bones  are  publicly  expofe4 
to  the  devotion  of  the  credulous  people. 

Before  St.  Bartholomew’s  church  flands  a  marble  ftatue  of 
St.  Petronius,  by  Brunelli.  This  church  is  divided  into 
three  ifles,  and  that  in  the  middle  is  of  a  remarkable  height. 
All  the  three  make  a  fine  appearance,  and  are  excellently 
painted,  particularly  that  on  the  fouth  fide.  Angelo  Michael 
Colonna,  as  is  mentioned  in  an  infcription,  from  a  motives 
of  devotion,  performed  this  grand  piece,  and  fome  other?, 
without  any  reward.  The  high  altar  is  of  beautiful  marble, 
with  fome  figures  inlaid.  An  annunciation,  by  Albani,  to  ho 
feen  here,  is  accounted  an  incomparable  piece ;  and  indeed 
nothing  can  furpafs  the  expreffion  of  the  virgin’s  admiration  j 
though,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  accompanied  with  that  hu¬ 
mility,  and,  as  it  were,  blufhing  modefty,  which  are  expref- 
fed  in  fome  of  the  bell  pieces  on  this  fubject.  The  two 
other  pieces,  reprefenting  the  nativity,  and  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  are  alfo  by  the  fame  mailer.  On  the  outfide  of  the 
cloifter  which  faces  the  ftreet,  and  confifts  of  ten  arches* 
are  fome  fine  baflb-relievo’s,  by  Formigini  ;  with  the  life  of 
St.  Gaetano,  painted  from  Cignani’s  defigns. 

In  the  veflry  of  the  Capuchins  church  is  a  crucifixion,  by 
Guido  Rheni,  which  is  extremely  admired  as  a  real  matter- 
piece. 
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The  Certofini,  or  Carthufians,  whole  convent  is  with- Fine  paint- 
out  the  citv;  are  in  poffeffion  ofthat  celebrated  piece  of  Agol- 
tini  Caracci,  in  which  St.  Jerome  is  represented  receiving 
the  Sacrament  at  the  point  of  death,  and  taking  leave  of  his 
friends.  This  pidlure  ftands  on  the  great  altar  ;  and  in  a 
chapel  on  one  Side  of  it  is  St.  John  preaching  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  painted  by  Luigi  Caracci,  who  in  this  piece  Shove  to 
emulate  Agoftini  Caracci  in  that  mentioned  above.  33/  the 
fame  mailer  is  alfo  the  Scourging  of  Chrift.  Here  is  alfo  .1 
capital  piece,  representing  the  baptifm  of  Chrift,  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sirani  *,  and  the  feaft  where  Mary  Magdalene  anoints 
our  Saviour’s  feet  by  her  father  Giov.  Antonio  Sirani.  St. 

Bruno  kneeling  before  the  holy  virgin  is  by  Guercino  ;  the 
afcenfion  of  Chrifl,  by  Bibiena  ;  the  defcent  from  the  crofs, 
by  Geffi;  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  by  Tiarini  ;  and  Chrift 
ltd  to  the  place  of  execution,  a  capital  piece,  is  by  Maft'afi. 

The  church  ad  Corf  us  Domini,  belonging  to  the  nuns  of  Ad  Ccrpus 
St.  Clare,  has  been  newly  rebuilt,  and  Suitably  ornamented  ;  FJomnd 
the  roof  tva9  painted  by  Francefchino.  On  the  right-hand,  u 
near  the  entrance,-  is  a  beautiful  altar,  adorned  with  red  and 
white  marble  pillars.  Here  are  alfo  two  fine  pieces  by  Luigi 
Caracci;  one  reprefents  Chrift  defeending  into  the- limbus  pa- 
ttum ,  and  the  other  the  interment  of  the  virgin  Mary.  The 
undecayed  body  of  Catharine  de’  Vigri,  a  Bolognefe,  the  Supcr^iiioa 
foundrefs  of  this  convent,  who  died  in  the  year  1463,  is  pre-  about  the 
Served  by  the  nuns  as  a  rclique  of  Singular  value.  'Ehe  bo 
is  fitting  in  a  chair,  and  looks  like  a  dried  mummy,.  As  to  Vion. 
the  fragrant  odour  emitted  by  this  corpfe,  that  may  be  efFecT 
e-d  without  any  difficulty  ;  but  that  its  nails  and  hair  are  con¬ 
tinually  growing  and  often  cut,  is  what,  out  of  meer  com- 
plaifance  to  the  fair  nuns,  one  would  not  chufe  to  difpute. 

We  are  indeed  informed  by  hiftorians,  that  the  beard  of  the 
brave  Guftavus  A.dolphus  grew  con  fide  rablv  after  he  had  been 
laid  in  his  grave  *  ;  and  this  is  no  more  than  can  eafily  be  ere- 
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*  The  poffibility  of  the  beard,  and  confequentlv  of  the  hair,  growing 
cn  dead  bodies, _has  been  maintained  by  Ariltotle,  in  hß.amm .  /.  iii.  c.  11. 
who  fays,  ‘  In  perfons  afBicled  with  fome  diflempers,  efpecially  in  con- 
‘  fumptive  perfons,  the  hair  grows  more  than  ordinary.  In  aged  perfons, 
‘  and  even  after  death  it  continues  to  grow,  and  is  very  hard  like  briftles.* 
D.  Jch.  Chriß.  Steck  in  dijj\  phyf.  de  cadaroerikus  fanguifugis .  $.5.  Jen. 
1732.  has  fhewn  the  poffibility  of  this  from  the  natural  caules;  but  in  the 
fame  year  was  oppofed  by  M.  Jch.  Chrßcph.  Fohl,  in  diß'.  de  homijiibus pcß 
inortem fanguißugis,  in  a  treadle  printed  at  Leipfic.  Whoever  is  willing  to 
be  convinced  by  hiflorical  accounts,  may  read  Chriß.  Frid.  Garmann.  de 
miracuUs  mortuorunt,  /.  1 .  tit.  1.  de  capiliorttm  in  cadaojeribus  augmento,  §. 
19.  &  Jea . 
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dited  of  a  body  full  of  blood  and  juices.  But  whether  this 
be  poflible  in  a  corpfe  totally  dried  up,  is  much  to  be 
queftioned,  or  rather  may  be  faid  to  be  impofiible.  In 
this  convent  is  given  to  devout  perfons  a  kind  of  holy 
water,  which  is  faid  to  derive  particular  virtue  by  being  ufed 
to  waOi  the  body  of  St.  Catharine,  and  likewife  the  wool 
with  which  it  is  dried  at  thofe  times. 

S.  Chriftina  della  Fundacä  belongs  to  a  convent  of  nuns^ 
and  is  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  fine  pieces  of  painting. 

The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  exhibits  a 
great  many  monuments,  among  which  is  that  of  Tancred, 
a  celebrated  civilian.  On  each  iide  of  the  main  entrance  is  a 
large  lion,  couchant,  of  red  marble,  on  which  are  placed 
the  holy- water  bafons.  On  the  center-arch,  near  the  Tri¬ 
buna,  is  a  marble  ftatue  of  pope  Gregory  XV.  who  was  ä 
native  of  Bologna,  with  an  eagle  on  one  fide  of  hifn,  which 
was  the  arms  of  the  Ludovifio  family,  from  which  he  was 
defeended.  On  the  cieling  of  the  chapter-room  is  ä 
fine  piece  of  painting,  by  Luigi  Caracci,  representing  St. 
Peter  on  his  knees  before  the  virgin  Mary  :  here  is  alfo  the 
annunciation,  by  the  fame  hand,  which  was  the  laft  piece 
he  painted.  In  the  choir  are  feveral  good  baflo-relievo’s. 

The  chufch  of  the  Dominicans  is  at  prefent  totally  alter¬ 
ed  by  repairs  and  new  ornaments  begun  by  the  late  pope, 
who  was  of  that  order.  St.  Dominico,  who  died  at  Bolog¬ 
na  in  the  year  1221,  lies  buried  here  in  a  magnificent  chapel. 
His  monument  is  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  beautiful 
bafifo-relievo’s,  by  Michael  Angelo;  and  the  altar,  together 
with  the  large  candleflicks  which  Hand  upon  it,  are  of  filver. 
In  the  choir  is  a  beautiful  inlaid  work,  reprefenting  feriptu- 
ral  hiftofies  ;  and  in  the  veftry  is  a  very  confiderable  trea- 
fure  of  jewels  and  rich  church  furniture,  with  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  faid  to  be  written  by  Ezra  himfelf ;  it  is  a  large  folio, 
inclofcd  within  a  glafs-cafe,  fo  that  only  one  fide  of  it  can  be 
feen.  Piere  are  alfo  feveral  reliques,  fet  in  gold  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  city  ;  on  which  account  the  fenate  or  council 
keep  one  of  the  keys  of  this  place;  fo  that  there  is  no  fee¬ 
ing  it  without  their  permiflion.  This  is  attended  with  fo 
much  trouble  and  folicitaticn,  that  I  rather  chofe  to  deprive 
myfelf  of  the  pleafure  of  taking  a  more  exadf  view  of  this 
extraordinary  manufeript  ;  and  the  rather  as  Montfaucon,  in 
his  Diarium  Italicum,  fays,  that  it  contains  only  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  of  Ezra's  writing,  though 
it  be  very  ancient :  for  the  Jews,  even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fcurtccnth  century*,  prefented  it  to  this  convent,  as  a 

manufeript 
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riranufcript  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  other  veftry  al fo, 
which  l'erves  for  the  ordinary  ufes,  are  feverai  fine  paintings. 

Henci  king  of  Sardinia,  and  fon  of  the  emperor  Freu  eric 
II,  whole  imprisonment  has  been  mentioned  above,  lies  near 
the  choir  in  this  church. 

Henci  died  in  the  year  1272,  after  an  imprifonment  of 
twenty-three  years-.  1  he  Bolognefe,  who  imagine  that  they 
have  gained  immortal  honour  by  their  vidfory  over  him,  and 
their  firmnefs  111  detaining  him  priloner,  have  taken  care  to 
give  a  particular  account  of  the  whole  affair  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription  cut  in  marble  : 

Viator ,  quifqiiis  at, 

Sifle  gradum,  id  quod  jeripturn  efl,  perlege , 

Ubi  perlegeris ,  penfita . 

Hoc  ist>  cujus  caufd  hoc  feriptum  eß,  fieri  rogat. 

Orto  inter  Bononienfes  id  Mutinenfs  hello , 

Cajar  Predericus  11.  Rom.  Imperator 
Filiüm  RENT IV M, 

Sardinia  id  Confute  Infularum  Regem 
Mutinenfibus  Juppetias ferre  jubet , 

. 

Ini  to  apud  D.  Ambrofii  pontem  certamine 
A  Bononicnfibus  capitur , 

Nullaque  re,  ut  dimittatur ,  imp  drat 4 
Licet  Pater  minis,  dcinde  prccibus,  id  pretio 
Deprecatoribus  uteretur. 

Cum  tantum  auri  pro  redimertdo  filio  polliceretiir, 
Quantum  admosnia  Bononice  circuit)  aureo  cingenda 

fuffeeret . 

Sic  captivUs  annos  XXII.  inenfes  IX.  dies  XVI.  tenetur 5 
Aliturque  Regio  more  pubiica  Bononienfium  impenfd. 

Sic  defundtus  magnificentijf.  acpientiff.  finer atits 
Hie  tumulatur. 

Pratcrea  fimulacrum  hoc  in  perpetuum  monumentum 
Et  hofli  id  captivo 

S  P.  B.  P. 

Anno  Sal.  MCCLPCXU.  11.  Id  Mart . 

Hoc  volebam,  ut  f  ires . 

Abi  id  Vale. 


Monumentum  hocce  vet  iß  ate  coliapfvm 
Senatüs  Bononienfs  jufju 
Inßauratum  fuit  MD L  XXVI. 
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4  Traveller,  whoe’er  thou  art,  flop  and  read  this  inferip- 
4  tion  j  when  thou  hail  read  it,  confider  what  it  contains  : 

4  this  is  the.requefl  of  him  on  whofe  account  it  was  written. 
4  In  a  war  between  the  ftates  of  Bologna  and  Modena,  the 
4  emperor  Frederic  II.  ordered  his  fon  Henci  king  of  Sardi- 
4  nia  and  Coriica  to  come  to  the  afliflance  of  the  Modenefe  ; 
4  but  in  a  battle  fought  near  St.  Ambrofe’s  bridge,  this  prince 
4  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  victorious  Bolognefe,  who  would 
4  by  fio  means  fuffer  him  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  notwithftand- 
4  ing  the  threats  and  intreaties  of  his  father,  who,  finding 
4  his  power  difregarded,  offered  for  his  foil’s  ranfom  as 
4  much  gold  as  would  make  a  ring  large  enough  to  compafs 
4  the  walls  of  Bologna  :  however,  he  remained  prifoner 
4  twenty-two  years,  nine  months,  and  fixteen  days  ;  during 
4  which  time  he  was  entertained  in  a  manner  becoming  his 
4  dignity  at  the  expence  of  the  city.  When  he  died,  the 
4  Bolognefe  crowned  this  generofity  with  bellowing  on  him 
4  a  pompous  funeral,  and  this  magnificent  tomb  March  13, 
4  1272.  Stranger,  farewel  ! 

4  This  monument,  being  much  decayed,  was,  by  order 
4  of  the  fenate  of  Bologna,  repaired  in  the  year  1576.’ 

Underneath  are  the  following  words  : 

Senates  Bononienfis 
Piet  ate  ac  Liberalitate 
Oja  REGIS  HENTIl 
Et  boflis  Cff  captivi 
Hie  jacent. 

Humanes  Jortis  me??ior 
Piis  manibus  bene  precare. 

Inftaurat.  iterum  A.  D.  MDCLXXXX \ 

4  By  the  humanity  and  generofity  of  the  fenate  of  Bolog- 
4  na,  here  are  depofited  the  bones  of  king  Henci,  their  ene- 
4  my  and  prifoner  of  war.  Be  mindful  of  the  viciflitudes  of 
4  human  life,  and  pray  for  the  repofe  of  his  foul.  This 
4  monument  was  repaired  a  fecond  time  in  the  year  1690. 

k 

Riches  of  In  this  church  lie  Luigi  Caracci,  the  celebrated  painter, 
the  chapel  ancj  feVeral  famous  civilians.  The  Capella  del  Rolario  is  at 
dd  llofano.  ^  tjmes  embellifhed  with  a  great  quantity  of  plate,  purfu- 
ant  to  a  claufe  in  the  will  of  the  founder,  enjoining  that  the 
filver  ornaments  fhould  never  be  removed  upon  any  pretence 

whatever. 
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whatever.  This  treafure  is  guarded  in  the  night  by  a  man 
well  armed,  and  feveral  large  mafliffs. 

In  the  Dominican  convent,  to  which  this  church  belongs,  Dominican 
are  about  a  hundred  and  forty  monks.  On  the  walls  of  the  convent* 
refecStory  are  feveral  infcriptions,  commemorating  the  moH 
remarkable  tranfaclions  of  pope  Pius  V.  An  anti-chamber, 
divided  into  three  ides  bv  two  rows  of  pillars,  leads  to  the  Library, 
library.  On  each  fide  are  flatues  and  paintings  in  honour  of 
the  Dominican  order  and  pope  Pius  V.  Over  the  entrance 
of  the  library  is  an  infeription,  fignifying  that  this  treafure 
of  books  was  completed  Dei  &  Patriarchs  Domini ci  pecu - 
liari  patrocinante  procidentia  ;  6  Under  the  patronage  of  the 
c  providence  of  God  and  of  St.  Dominic.’  The  books  are 
very  numerous,  and  judicioufly  arranged.  In  the  lower  S. Dominic’s 
cloiHer  of  the  convent  is  a  fmall  chapel,  faid  to  have  been  chainDCr* 
the  apartment  in  which  St.  Dominic,  in  the  year  122 r,  de¬ 
parted  this  life.  In  one  piece  of  painting  in  this  chapel  an  Pifture  of 
angel  is  reprefented  going  up  a  ladder  into  heaven  with  St.  anansel  car~ 
Dominic  on  his  back;  but  the  angel  afeends  the  ladder  t0  °* 
backwards,  that  he  and  St.  Dominic  may  not  turn  their  backs  heaven, 
on  the  fpedfcators.  Another  circumftance  equally  abfurd  in 
this  piece  is  that  our  Saviour  and  the  virgin  Mary  are  repre¬ 
fented  Handing  above  holding  the  ladder.  In  the  paffiage  TombofSo 
leading;  to  the  church  lies  the  celebrated  civilian  Socinus,  cinus  a  ci- 
who  in  his  epitaph  is  called  Zozinus.  On  a  green  plot  be-  v‘ ian’ 
hind  this  convent  is  (hewn  an  old  cyprefs-tree,  faid  to  have  Cyprefs 
been  planted  by  St.  Dominic,  and  confequently  not  !efs  va- planted  by 
lued  than  the  orange-tree  in  the  Dominican  convent  at  Fon-  Sc- 
di,  affirmed  to  have  been  planted  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  On 
the  area  before  the  Dominican  church  the  brafs  images  of 
the  virgin  and  St.  Dominic  are  eredfed  on  two  pillars.  Be¬ 
twixt  thefe  Hatues  is  a  large  Hone  tomb,  fupported  by  nine 
pillars,  and  adorned  with  baffio-relievo’s  reprefenting  feveral 
perfons  writing  while  one  cliUutes  to  them.  The  inferipti- 
on  on  this  tomb  is- inexplicable,  and  is  as  follows,  but  I 
could  get  no  certain  account  of  it  : 


f  Autore  magno  nature  lege  vocaho 
Patre  Rolan  di  no  cctus  pro  confute  prhno 
Nunc  hie  feribe  locant  Oflobris  tertia  deri 
Mille  trecentenis  ccteftis  prolis  ab  annis 
Reflaurcium  IvIDLlIl.  iterwn  MDCCXII. 
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A  continual  emulation  reigns  betwixt  the  Francifcans  and 
Dominicans,  efpecially  at  Bologna  ;  for  each  of  thefe  orders 
ftrive  to  furpafs  the  other  in  buildings  and  other  external 
magnificence,  in  order  to  increafe  their  revenues  and  autho¬ 
rity.  The  Dominicans  have  the  advantage  in  the  fplendor 
of  their  churches ;  but  in  wine-cellars  they  have  hitherto 
been  exceeded  by  the  Francifcans-  The  high  altar  of  the 
Prancifcan  church  is  in  the  Gothic  tafle,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  Italy,  alia  Tedefca.  Among  the  paintings  in  this  church 
are  fome  highly-finifhcd  pieces,  by  Facini,  Luigi  Caracci, 
Brizio,  Guido,  and  Tiarini.  Pope  Alexander  V,  fome  old 
civilians  and  glofiographers,  as  Francifcus  Accurfius,  Orto- 
fredus  and  Romanzo,  the  pliilofopher  Boccaferri,  and  other 
celebrated  men  in  the  republic  of  letters,  are  interred  here.' 
Under  the  marble  buff  of  the  civilian  Hannibal'  Monterenci* 
who  died  in  1586,  and  lies  on  the  left-hand  of  the  main  en¬ 
trance,  are  thefe  diflichs : 


Frmcifcan 

church. 


Epitaph  of 
MdnCercnci. 


Dobla  per  ora  Virum  volifas ,  elariflime  Uo5lory 
JEternufque  tui  nominis  exflat  bonos. 

*  Thy  memory  fhall  live,  confign’d  to  fame, 
c  And  every  tongue  fhall  celebrate  thy  name.7 

And  lower  down  are  thefe  lines  : 

Vl'vida  cui  virtue,  cui  fiimma  fdcfitia  juris , 

Dum  vixity  fuerat,  nunc  brevis  urna  tenet. 

c  Within’  this  little  urn,  alas  !  he  lies 
c  Whole  better  part  exults  above  the  fkies  ; 

*  His  virtue  lives,  his  knowledge  never  dies.’ 


Acr  irfi  Accurfi,  who  lies  on  the  right  hand  as  you  go  towards  the 
tomb.  convent,  has  only  thefe  words  for  his  epitaph  : 

Sepulcbrum  Accurßi  Gloflfatoris  Legum. 

c  The  tomb  of  Accurfi,  a  commentator  on  the  law.5 

On  the  fame  fide  is  the  following  epitaph  : 

Barbara- 
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Barbara  Preta  Blarichlna 
Pictate  <jf  ?noribus  bjigni, 
ßhta  Pratorum  Famtl'iam , 

Per  quin  gentos  annos  belli  &  pads  mutier:  bus 
/  Bononia  illußrem , 

NcviJJimis  Illcronymi  Preti  Mufis  Italia  confpicuam , 
hnmaturä  morte  conclußt , 

Co.  Cafar  Blanchinus  Senator 
Jußis  char  iß .'  Conjugis  cbfequentijßrnus 
Inßauravit  &  pcfuit  Anno  Dom.  JADCLIIL 

*  ■  y 

c  To  the  memory  of  Barbara  Preti  Blanehini,  a  lady  emi- 
4  nent  for  her  piety  and  fweetnefs  of  manners,  the  laft  lurviV- 
6  ing  perfon  of  the  family  of  the  Preti,  which,  in  a  fucceffion 
4  of  five  hundred  years,  had  difcharged  at  Bologna  the  high- 
c  eft  civil  and  military  pofts  with  honour  and  reputation  ; 

4  and  of  which  illuftrious  houfe  the  late  Gieronimo  Preti, 

4  whofe  poetry  does  honour  to  Italy,  wras  defcended.  Count 
4  Caefar  Blanchini,  a  fenator,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
4  queft  of  his  beloved  confcrt,  erected  this  monument  in  the 
‘  year  1653.’ 

V  '  j  ,  ,  1  ,  "  *  * 

On  each  fide  of  this  convent  are  ftne  arched  cloifters,  or 
galleries,  one  of  which  is  a  hundred  and  thirty-three,  arid 
the  other  two  hundred  common  paces  in  length.  In  the 
flreet  before  the  convent  is  a  pillar,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
a  brafs  ftatue  of  the  virgin  Mary  Handing  on  a  crefcent. 

S.  Giacomo  Maggiore,  which  belongs  to  the  Auguftine  s.  Giaco- 
monks,  is  well  furnifhed  with  good  paintings  j  and,  among  rn0  Maggi  - 
other  reliques,  bereis  fliewn  a  thorn,  as  is  pretended,  of°u* 
the  crown  worn  bv  our  Saviour  at  his  crucifixion. 

The  Jefuits  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Lucia,  and  is  adorn-  Jefuits 
cd  with  fome  fine  marble  altars  ;  but  the  front  is  a  very  in- 
different  one  (the  defedi  of  rnofi  of  the  churches  of  Bologna) 
and  has  nothing  of  the  riches  and  fplendor  by  which  the 
Jefuits  in  other  cities  affedt  to  diftinguifh  their  churches. 

Jn  a  chapel  near  the  entrance  is  reprefented  the  procellion  of 
St.  Gregory  in  order  to  put  a  flop  to  the  plague,  painted  by 
Frcderico  Zuccaro  ;  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Agatha,  to  be  feen 
over  the  high  altar,  are  by  Procaccino  ;  here  are  allb  fome 
pieces  of  painting  by  Cignani  and  Brizio.  In  the  college  is 
fhewn  the  chamber  or  cell  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

I  2 
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The  church  called  Chiefa  del  buono  Giesu  is  of  an-  oval 
figure,  and  is  adorned  with  paintings  in  frefco  by  Pianori,  a 
diiciple  of  Albani,  and  other  hands.  Here  is  a  very  good 
fiatue  of  our  Saviour,  or  an  Ecce  homo ,  bv  Brunelli ;  and  by 
the  fame  mafter  is  alfo  S.  Antonio  di  Padua,  to  be  feen  on 
the  altar  of  the  chapel  dedicated  to  that  faint.  St.  Apollonia 
of  marble,  and  St.  Bernardino  of  terra  cotta ,  are  admirable 
fpecimens  of  Lombardi’s  (kill  in  fculpture:  but  nothing  cam 
exceed  the  baflo-relievo  of  the  circumcifion,  on  the  high  al¬ 
tar,  by  the  celebrated  Brunelli. 

Paintings  in  A  connoifleur  in  painting  will  not  omit  feeing  S.  Giorgio’s 
s.  Giorgio,  church,  were  it  only  on  account  of  four  celebrated  pieces  of 
painting  :  the  firff  reprefents  the  nativity  of  Chriit,  in  frefco , 
by  Cignani ;  the  feeond,  the  annunciation,  by  Luigi  Ca- 
racci  ;  the 'third  is  the  virgin  Mary  with  her  divine  infant, 
by  Annibal  Caracci ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  baptifmof  Chrifi,- 
by  Albani. 

S.  Giovanni  The  chufch  of  S.  Giovanni  Battifia  de’  Celeftini  is  every- 
Battiita.  where  ornamented  with  fine  paintings.  The.  high  altar-piece 
is  a  picture  of  the  virgin  with  the  infant  Jefus,  as  is  pretend¬ 
ed,  by  St.  Luke.  The  appearance  of  Chrift  to  Mary  Mag- 
Monument  dalene,  in  the  difguife  of  a  gardener,  is  by  Maflari.  Clofe 
ot  Fibula,  by  this  piece  lies  Alexander  Fibula,  who  died  in  1541,  aged 
forty-nine ;  and  in  his  epitaph  he  is  filled  Eques  Gafa  eusf 
and  fur  is  Uiriifque  Canclidatus. 

s.  Giovanni  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte  is  famous  for  an  admirable  pidhire 
iv-hneof  St.  Cecilia,  by  Raphael.  The  faint,  ihrapiured  with  the 
St.  Cecilia,  harmony  of  a  choir  of  angels,  dafhesall  her  mufical  infini¬ 
ty  Raphael,  merits  againft  the  ground.  In  this  piece  are  alfo  feen  St, 
John,  St.  Paul,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  St.  Auftin.  Count 
Malvafia,  in  his  lives  of  the  celebrated  Bolognefe  painters 
publifhed  in  two  volumes  in  quarto  in  the  year  1678,  under 
the  title  of  Felfina  Pittrice,  cenfures  the  fiifFnefs  and  want 
of  expreffion  both  in  this  and  many  other  pieces  by  Raphael  ; 
and  fupporls  his  opinion  with  the  authority  of  Annibal  Ca¬ 
racci.  And  though  Vincenzo  Vittoria,  in  his  OJJervazioni 
fopra  il  Libro  della  Felfina  Pittrice ,  printed  in  8vo.  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1703,  labours  hard  to  vindicate  Raphael’s  pencil 
from  fuch  an  imputation  5  vet  it  is  not  done  to  the  fatisfa&ion 
of  impartial  judges.  However,  this  piece  is  greatly  valued, 
and  the  painter’s  mafterly  ftrokes  at  a  certain  diftance  give  it 
fuch  a  charming  appearance,  that  the  fiifFnefs  of  the  defign 
is  not  obferved.  Befides,  Raphael’s  laft  pieces  fhew,  that  he 
had  pretty  well  got  the  better  of  this  defeat.  Vafari  relates, 

that 


Cenfured. 
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that  Fraricefco  Francia,  one  of  the  beft  painters  of  that  time., 
being  defirous  to  get  acquainted  with  Raphael,  whofe  fame 
had  then  begun  to  fpread,  wrote  a  letter  to  him  ;  and  the 
friends  of  both  thefe  mailers  endeavoured  to  bring  them  to  an 
intimacy.  Raphael  accented  the  offer  with  the  greatefl  ci¬ 
vility,  and  fent  Francia  the  picture  of  St.  Cecilia,  which 
was  defigned  for  a  church  in  Bologna,  requelling  him  to 
mend  what  faults  he  might  obferve  in  it,  and  afterwards  get 
it  placed  where  it  was  deligned  tor.  Francia,  being  extremely 
•elevated  at  fuch  a  confidence  repofed  in  him  by  Raphael, 
was  refolved  to  hang  up  the  piece  himfelf ;  and.,  by  that 
•means,  the  longer  he  now  viewed  it,  the  more  beauties  he 
perceived  in  it,  lb  that  he  was  quite  loll  in  admiration  :  it 
was,  however,  accompanied  with  fuch  a  mortifying  convic-  c  ^ _of._ 
tion  of  his  being  fo  valtly  inferior  to  Raphael,  that  it  threw  painters 
-him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  which  loon  proved  fatal  to  Jcath. 

Rim. 

In  the  Capella  del  Rofario  in  this  church,  is  a  fine  piece  of 
•painting,  by  Domenichino,  reprefenting  the  fifteeen  myfte- 
ries  of  the  Rofary.  In  another  chapel  is  a  good  picture  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Laurence,  by  Facini.  In  an  apart¬ 
ment  near  the  veflry  are  feveral  paintings  by  Ercole  di  Fer- 
tara.  On  the  vellry  altar  is  a  pibiure  of  St.  Patricius,  preach- 
j ntr,  by  Spifanelii.  In  the  refectory  is  a  repre fen tati on  of 
the  marriage-feaffc  made  by  a  king  for  his  fon,  according  to 
the  parable  in  the  gofpeL,  at  which  he  finds  one  of  the  gueffs 
without  the  wedding-garment.:  this  piece  is  painted  i nfrefio 
hy  Gefi. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Gregory  is  a  capital  piece,  by  Luigi  s.  Gregorio. 
Caracci,  reprefenting  St.  George  delivering  a  lady  by  kil- 
J i n a:  a  dragon.  The  baptifm  of  Chrift  is  one  of  Annibal 
Caracci’s  firft  pieces,  and  in  which  he  had  fome  affillance 
from  his  mailer  Luigi  Caracci.  The  large  piblure  of  St. 

William  is  by  Guercino. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Baracano  is  1 hewn  an  image  s.  Maria  del 
of  the  virgin  Mary,  which,  as  it  is  pretended,  on  being  Baracano. 
wounded  with  a  mufket-ball,  ffied  tears,  while  the  blood  ^r^ulou3 
was  feen  to  iffue  from  the  wound,  and  the  offender  was  im-  im  '  " 
mediately  ftruck  dead  with  lightning.  But  one  miracle  per-  Miracle  of 
formed  by  this  image  is  not  fufticient;  they  tell  you,  that  in  fpringinga 
the  year  1512,  when  Bologna  was  befieged,  a  mine  blew  up  minc* 
the  whole  wall  of  the  chapel  in  which  this  lame  image  flood, 
to  fuch  a  height,  that  both  armies  being  drawn  up,  though 
jt  was  night,  could  plainly  fee  one  another  through  the 
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breach ;  however,  that  the  wall  fell  again  into  its  place  and 
was  joined  as  exadt  as  if  it  had  never  been  feparated.  A 
Latin  infeription  near  it  fays  : 

Mcenium  pars  ubi  pi  cl  a  Virginis  imago  cernitur ,  per  via  utri- 
ufquc  cxercitiis  cadis  faSlay  mirabiliter  in  '  cundcm  locum  re - 
Jtituta. 

4  That  part  of  the  wall  where  the  painted  image  of  the 
6  virgin  is  feen,  was  laid  open  to  the  view  of  both  armies, 
‘  and  miraculotifly  reftoied  to  the  fame  place. 

The  Italian  account  concerning  this  church  fays  of  the 
wall.  Si  lev 3  tand  in  alto ,  ehe  per  quello  fpazio  rimajlo  tra  il 
ierreno  e  7  muro  gittato  in  alto ,  ambo  gli  offer citi ß  vieler o  Tun 
Tßltro.  4  It  was  carried  up  to  fuch  a  height,  that,  through 
4  the  intermediate  fpace  betwixt  the  earth  and  the  wall  which 
c  was  blown  up,  both  armies  plainly  faw  each  other.’  The 
monks  who  invented  this  ftory  muff  have  no  idea  of  the  duft 
and  rubbifh  of  the  earth,  fand,  and  hone  which  are  always 
thrown  up  at  the  fpringing  of  a  mine.  That  Jovius,  in  his 
fecond  book  of  the  life  of  Leo  X,  fhould  follow  the  com¬ 
mon  report,  is  not  tobe  wondered  at;  but  one  would  little 
expedt  to  meet  with  fuch  an  abfurdity  in  Guicciardini’s  judi¬ 
cious  hiftory.  Sigoni,  in  his  fifth  book  de  epifeopis  Boncnieh- 
fibus ,  only  fays,  that  by  the  particular  intervention  of  the  vir¬ 
gin  Mary  the  walls  received  no  other  damage  from  fpringing 
the  mine  than  a  gentle  concuilion.  But  the  zealots  for  the 
fee  of  Rome  in  this  ftory  muft  needs  find  a  ftumbling-hlock, 
which  certainly  they  cannot  eafily  get  over ;  for,  according 
to  the  ftory,  a  miracle  muft  have  been  performed  in  favour 
of  pope  Julius  the  Second's  enemies. 

S.  Maria  di  S‘.  Maria  di  Galiera  is  a  beautiful  church,  and  belongs  to 
Galiera.  the  fathers  of  the  oratory.  The  ftucco-work  in  this  church 
is  greatly  admired;  and  likev/ife  the  paintings  by  Guido 
Rheni,  Guercini,  Albani,  and  Caracci. 

Annual  mi-  I  fhall  juft  mention  the  church  of  S.  Maria  di  Genna  on 
racie  of  ants  the  Monte  delle  Formiche,  on  account  of  the  annual  mi- 
ot'^Maria  rac^e  exhibited  in  it  on  the  8th  of  September,  which  is  the 
di  Genna,  anniverfary  of  the  virgin  Mary’s  birth-day.  They  tell  you, 
that  multitudes  of  winged  emmets  rendezvous  near  this 
church,  and  that  this  whole  fvvarm  di  red!  their  flight  on  that 
day  to  an  old  altar  in  the  church,  where  they  immediately 
expire,'  Thefe  dead  emmets  the  monks  diftribute  as  infalli- 
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ble  remedy  again  ft  a  difeafe  called  il  male  di  Formica ,  which 
is  occafioned  by  a  worm  or  inward  ulcer.  But,  that  thepa- 
pifts  may  not  complain  that  this  is  a  fidfion  fathered  upon 
them  by  heretics,  I  refer  them  to  the  pamphlet  intitled  In- 
format!  one  per  i  Forajlieri  cur  left  di  vedere  le  cofe  piii  notabili  di 
Bologna ,  which  has  feveral  t  mes  been  printed  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  Francefco  Aloft  Barel li,  who  is  ftiled  Cler  'ui 
Regul.  Congrcg.  S.  Pauli ,  Sandiijffimcs  Inquifitionis  Confultor ,  iff 
in  Ecclefia  Metropolitana  Bononice  Paenitentiarius  ;  as  all'o  of  Fr, 

M.  Alazzani  Vicarius  Generalis  Sandti  Officii  Bononuz . 

The  church  of  S.  Maria  di  Genna  is  ftill  dependent  on  Bo¬ 
logna,  thqugh  it  be  fttuated  thirteen  Itallian  miles  from  that 
efty,  beyond  Pianoro,  towards  the  river  Idice. 

Madonna  di  S.  Luca,  on  the  Monte  della  Guardia,  is  a -Madonna  di 
Dominican  nunnery,  about  four  Italian  miles  from  Bologna,  s.Luca. 
and  is  much  reforted  to  on  account  of  a  piclure  of  the  vir¬ 
gin  Mary  pretended  .to  have  been  painted  by  the  hand  of  St.  Pifture 
Luke.  According  to  Sigoni,  it  was  brought  by  a  hermit  Pamtedtr& 
from  the  church  of  Sandla  Sophia  at  Conftantinople  in  the  Lu^e* 
year  1160  ;  and  ftnee  that  time  its  .power  has  feveral  times 
been  manifefted  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  country;  on  which 
account  it  is  every  year,  in  the  month  of  May,  brought  into 
the  city  of  Bologna  in  a  folemn  proceftion,  and  faluted  by  fir¬ 
ing  of  guns.  For  the  greater  conveniency  of  the  pilgrims,  an 
arched  cplonade  has  been  built  .-from  the  city  to  the  top  of  the  Remarkable 
mountain,  which,  on  account  of  its  great  length,  mav  be  ac-  colonade. 
counted  the  mod  remarkable  building  of  that  kind  in  Italy.  In 
the  contribution  of  the  neccftarv  fums  for  this  colonade,  all 
the  handicraft-men,  LV.  feemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
ercdlion  of  a  perpetual  monument  of  their  zeal  for  the  blef- 
fed  virgin  ;  even  the  very  lackeys  of  the  city  were  at  the  expence 
of  buildino;  fifteen  of  the  arches.  On  every  one  of  the  other 
arches  are  the  names  and  even  the  arms  of  the  bencfadlors. 

One  fide  of  the  arcade  is  walked;  but,  in  that  towards  the 
road,  every, arch  refts  upon  its  refpecfive  pillars.  Every  ar.ch 
is  five  common  paces,  or  twelve  feet  wide,  which  is  alfo  the 
breadth  of  the  walk.  The  height  is  aboutfixteen  feet.  This  ar- 
cade  docs  not  run  in  a  ftraight  line  ;  but  its  direction  is  now  and 
then  interrupted  with  final!  windings :  however, in  many  parts 
of  it  there  are  very  long  villa’s,  particularly  at  the  grand  por¬ 
tico  near  the  city;  from  which  one  has  a  view  of  nintey-three 
arches  in  a  direct;  line,  which,  taken  together,  are  feven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  common  paces  in  length.  There  are  thirty-three 
-fti.'  hts  of  flops  to  afeend  the  acclivity  of  the  mountain  ;  thefe 
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flights  confift  of  a  few  fteps,  and  the  fpace  between  is  level, 
and  paved  with  fiat  ftones. 

Della  Guar-  On  the  road  to  Madonna  di  S.  Luca  one  has  a  view  both 
dia  wine.  Gf  the  Carthufian  convent,  and  S.  Michele  in  Bofco,  or  St. 

Michael  in  the  wood.  This  little  hill  is  called  della  Guar¬ 
dia,  and  produces  a  very  good  fort  of  wine. 

S.  Maria  de'  S.  Maria  de'  Servi,  or  the  church  of  the  Servites,  has  a 
Scm.  fpacious  portico,  adorned  with  thirty-feven  red  and  white 
marble  pillars,  and  painted  in  frefed.  In  the  church  are  to 
be  ieen  fome  fine  paintings,  and  no  lefs  than  thirty-four  al¬ 
tars.  The  high  altar  is  remarkable  for  the  fiatues  and  other 
fculpturcs  with  which  it  is  embellifhed.  In  the  choir  are  two 
epitaphs,  highly  efleemed  by  the  Italians  for  their  concetti 
or  playing  on  words  :  but,  as  this  falle  beamy  cannot  be  well 
preserved  in  a  translation,  thefe  concetti  may  be  concluded  to' 
be  no  pan  of  true  writ  *. 

Martino  In  S.  Martino  Maggiore,  among  other  good  paintings  is 
M -ignore,  Jerom,  by  Luigi  Caracci. 

S.  Michele  The  convent  of  S.  Michele  in  Bofco  lies  on  an  emi- 
in  Boico.  nence  without  the  city,  and  belongs  to  theOlivetan  monks. 

Juft  within  the  entrance  is  a  marble  monument  of  Capt. 
Ramazzotti,  by  the  celebrated  Lombardo.  On  the  altar  of 
the  choir  is  a  curious  tabernacle  of  inlaid  gems.  On  one  fide 
of  the  altar  is  a  piece  of  painting,  which  was  probably  firil 
don£  by  Guido  Rheni,  and  retouched  in  the  year  1689,  as 
the  following  diilich  feems  to  intimate  ; 

Hoc  jujjit  Pratus  feciique  colore  Vi  anus 
.  Vt  Rheni  0  A  Rheno  reddat  uterque  dec  us. 

A.  D.  AID  CL  XXXIX. 


The  flails  in  the  choir  are  embellifhed  with  inlaid  w7ork, 
by  Raphael  da  Breflia,  on  Olivetan  monk;  and  on  the  left-4 
hand  near  the  entrance  to  the  church  is  a  crucifix  of  the 
natural  fize,  of  one  piece,  cut  out  of  a  fig-tree. 

Paintings.  This  convent  was  formerly  accounted  a  treafury  of  fine 
1  paintings.  Luigi  Caracci  has  here  diflinguifhed  his  fkill  by 

l'everal  pieces  reprefenting  the  life  of  St.  Benedict  ;  but  that 
piece  which  exhibits  the  faint  in  the  wildernefs,  and  the 
neighbouring  peafants  bringing  to  him  fruit,  eggs,  fheep, 
&c.  was  painted  by  Guido.  The  figure  that  chiefly  attrafils 
the  admiration  of  the  beholder  in  this  piece,  is  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  with  a  turban  on  her  head,  and  a  bafket  of 

•  •  .  *  1  1 

*  Thefe  epitaphs,  and  feveral  others,  which  are  nothing  but  a  firing  of 
puns,  are  omitted  in  this  tranflatioij.  • 
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eggs  under  her  arm  ;  fo  that  from  her  the  whole  picture  is 
called  La  ‘Turbantina.  Here  were  alio  fome  valuable  pieces  If  Turban- 
of  painting  by  Tiarina,  Brifio,  Mafia  ri,  Cavedoni,  and :ina' 
other  difciples  of  Luigi  Caracci  ;  but  by  the  injuries  of  the 
weather  to  which  thefe  paintings  in  frefco  were  expofed,  and 
the  carelefnefs'  of  the  monks,  who  little  concern  themfelves 
about  the  real  beauty  of  fine  paintings,  many  of  the  pieces 
are  almoft  effaced,  the  plafter  being  fallen  off  in  fome 
places,  &c.  Some  of  the  pieces  are  indeed  retouched  by  fuch 
unfkilful  hands,  that  they  have  fpoiled  what  they  endeavoured 
to  mend.  ; 

T  his  convent  has  a  very  elegant  library,  the  deling  of  Library® 
which  is  painted  by  Afner  and  Canuti.  Befides  the  books, 
here  is  a  very  good  colledion  of  mathematical  inftru merits, 
optical  glaffes,  &c.  The  fmall  bronze  image  of  the  arch¬ 
angel  Michael,  fhewn  here,  is  the  work  of  the  cavalier  Al- 
gardi.  The  terrafs  belonging  to  this  convent  yields  a  moft  Profpeft. 
delightful  profped  towards  the  caff  (as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach)  of  an  extenfive  plain,  beautifully  diverfihed  with 
corn-fields,  meadows,  vineyards,  villa’s,  and  fummer-houfes; 
and  the  city  of  Bologna,  which  is  but  two  Italian  miles 
from  it,  lying  as  it  were  juft  under  it,  is  a  great  addition  to 
the  prolped. 

The  Mons  Pietatis,  or  the  Charitable-corporation-office,  Mons  Pic- 
near  the  cathedral,  is  ä  handfome  building;  and  in  the  por-tatis. 
tico  of  it  feveral  perfons  attend  to  advance  money  to  the  ne- 
cefiitous  on  very  moderate  terms.  Over  the  entrance  is  a 
Pieta  or  the  virgin  Mary  lamenting  over  ChrifPs  dead  body, 
well  executed  in  terra  cotta ,  with  this  infeription  : 

Mons  Pietatis 

Xdverfus  pravas  fudreorum  1  fur  as  ere  Eins 

•  •  M.  DL  XXVI. 

c  The  charitable  fociety  inftituted  againft  the  extravagant 

*  ufuries  of  the  Jews  in  the  year  1576.’ 

*  ,  •  *  • .  *  '  v  > 

The  church  of  S.  Paolo  de’  Padri  Bernabiti  is  remarkable  s,  Paolo  de* 
for  the  two  marble  ftatues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  Cat- Bernabiti, 
fare  Coventi,  erected  on  the  front  ;  and  of  St.  Carlo  and  St. 

Fhilippo  Neri,  in  plafter,  by  Ercole  Fichi,  placed  above 
them.  The  ftate  of  blifs  in  heaven  is  admirably  well  paint¬ 
ed  in  the  cupola  of  this  church,  by  Luigi  Caracci.  T  he  na¬ 
tivity  of  Chrift,  the  adoration  of  the  eaftern  magi9  and 
■  ••  •  •  .  fome 
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fome  other  pieces,  are  by  Cavedoni :  a  representation  of  pur¬ 
gatory,  and  S.  Carlo  bearing  a  crofs  in  a  public  proceliion 
at  Milan  in  the  time  of  a  peifilence,  are  by  Guercini.  On 
the  high  altar  are  three  pieces  of  perfpective,  confining  of 
beautiful  fmall  pillars.  The  baflo-relievo,  reprefeitfing  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Paul,  is  the  work  of  AJgardi,  a  Bo- 
lognefe. 

The  church  of  S.  Paolo,  called  P Cjervasiza  de'  Padri 
Minori  OJfervanti ,  Reformati  di  S.  Francejlo ,  Lies  without  the 
city,  and  affords  nothing  remarkable  ;  but  in  the  convent  is 
fhewn  the  cell  where  St.  Anthony  lived  ;  and  in  the  garden 
are  fome  cyprefs-trees,  faid  to  be  planted  by  St.  Bernard. 
The  monks  difpofe  of  a  kind  of  white  ffone,  which  they  call 
latte  delle  Madotma ,  or  our  Lady's  milk,  for  money,  and 
recommend  it  as  a  fpecific  to  procure  milk  in  women.  I 
believe  I  have  before  obferved,  that  the  relique  which  paffes 
under  the  name  of  the  virgin’s  milk,  is  no  more  than  a 
kind  of  terra  lemma ,  or  a  medicinal  foffile,  of  an  alkaline 
quality,  which  is  a  fweetener  of  the  blood  and  juices  ;  and 
conlequently,  from  its  natural  property,  it  may  be  of  fervice 
ki  fuch  cafes. 

The  church  of  St.  Petronius  is  the  largeff  in  all  Bologna, 
on  which  account  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
was  performed  there  in  the  year  1530.  T  he  length  of  thjs 
church  is  three  hundred  and  fixty,  and  the  breadth  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-four  feet.  The  large  piece  of  painting,  repre- 
fenting  that  memorable  tranfadfion,  is  by  Brizio.  The  high 
altar,  which  is  infulated  or  detached  from  the  wall,  refts  on 
four  beautiful  pillars  of  grey  marble.  On  the  right-hand 
near  the  entrance  of  the  church  is  the  tomb  of  cardinal  La- 
zari,  who  died  in  the  y-ear  1677  •  anc^  *n  the  firll  chapel  on 
that  fide  is  the  image  of  a  foldier  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand, 
as  a  memorial  of  that  wretch’s  impiety,  who,  as  the  ftory 
goes,  in  the  year  1405,  being  enraged  at  an  ill  run  in  gam¬ 
ing,  (tabbed  an  image  of  the  virgin  Mary  with  his  dagger, 
and  broke  off  one  of  the  toes  of  the  infant  in  he;-  arms.  Upon 
this  he  fell  down  immediately  deprived  of  his  ftrengtb,  and 
was  fentenced  to  die  :  hut  the  virgin,  moved  by  his  repen¬ 
tance,  at  once  reftored  him  to  his  health  .5  and  this  miracle 
alfo  procured  him  a  full  pardon. 

In  a  chapel  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  church  is  a  piece 
of  painting,  reprefenting  hell,  where  a  great  number  of  red 
hats,  mitres,  and  crowned  heads  arc  to  be  feen  among  the 
damned  $  hut,  this  piece  being  almofl  effaced  by  length  of 

time. 
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time,  one  cannot  rightly  diftinguifh  whether  the  artlft  went 
io  far  as  to  put  a  pope  in  this  wretched  groupe. 

The  greateft  curiofity  in  this  church  is  the  brafs  meri-  Meridian- 
dian-Jine  drawn  by  Cailini,  the  celebrated  aftronomer.  ItJine  l,y 
confifts  of  pieces  of  red  and  white  marble  inlaid,  of  a  hand’s 
breadth  3  but  thofe  pieces  in  wThieh  the  figns  of  the  zodiac 
are  cut,  are  a  foot  fquare.  All  the  reft  of  this  church  is 
paved  with  brick.  This  line  is  above  half  the  length  of  the 
church,  but  does  not  run  parallel  with  the  church-wall.  At 
the  beginning  is  this  infcription  ; 

JMkridiarus  hi  jus  femita  tota  longitude ,  aufia  titulis ,  efi  fcx- 
ccn  millcßma  pars  circuitüs  unrverfa  tcrrco. 


‘  The  whole  length  of  this  meridian-line,  diftinguifhed  by 
c  the  figns,  C ffc.  is  the  fix  hundred  thousandth  part  of  the 
6  circumference  of  the  terraqueous  globe.’ 

The  length  of  this  meridian-line  is  faid  to  be  a  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  twenty  thoutand  of  which  feet  are  equal  to 
a  German  mile  3  and  the  circumference  of  the  earth  is  com¬ 
puted  to  be  5400  fuch  miles,  reckoning  15  to  a  degree.  I 
cannot  conceive  by  what  meafure  Mifion  makes  the  length 
of  the  line  to  be  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

On  the  pavement,  at  the  end  of  the  line,  is  this  infcrip¬ 
tion  in  white  marble  : 

1  < 

Linea  Meridiana 
A  vert  ice 

Ad  T ropicum  Capricorn i, 

‘  The  meridian  line  from  the  zenith  to  the  tropic  of  Ca~ 

‘  pricorn.’ 

The  divifions  are  marked  with  the  following  words  along 
the  line  : 


Maxi  mi  terra:  circa  ii  If.  &  III.  Gradus  dißantia  a  vertice . 
Pcrpendiculi  partes  certefima.  Mora  ab  occafu  ad  onentem. 
Signa  Zodiaci  defeendentia.  Sign  a  Zodiaci  afeenden,  a,  C5  c.  Op- 

polite  to  the  vertical  point  is  the  date  MDCLIi. 

) 

A  fmall  round  aperture  has  been  made  in  the  roof  of  the 
church,  towards  the  fouth,  through  which  the  rays  of  the 

fun 
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fun  form  a  circular  luminous  fpot  about  eight  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  on  the  pavement,  which  ftiews  the  proper  meridional 
point  on  the  line  every  day.  On  the  wall,  at  the  end  of 
the  meridian  line,  is  to  be  feen  the  following  infcription 
cut  in  white  marble  : 

D .  O.  M. 

Autor  it  ate  illufirifjimorum  Senatorum 
Prafidis  id  Fabricenfium 
Meridiana  here  linca  Horizont  alls 
Sole m  in  meridie  e  templi  fornice 
Ad  infcripta  casleßiüm  locorum  fignd  toto  anno  excipient , 

Ante  XL.  anno s  per  intercolumnium  oblique  occurrens 
Reperto  augußijßmo  tramite  perdudia 
EcclefiajUcis.  Afironomicis , 

Geographicifque  ufibus  accommodata 
A.  JOH.  DOMINICO  CASSINO 
Bonanienfis  Archigymnafii  Aflronomo  primariö 
Et  Mathematico  Pontificio. 

Ab  eodem  in  Italico  itinere  e  Regia  aflronamica  Parifienfe 
Regiaque  Scientiarum  Academia 
Fjhto  ad  Chrifiianiff.  Regem  Ludovicum  Magnum , 
Annuente  Clemente  IX.  Summ.  Pont,  concejjerat , 

Ad  Solem  iteritm  dili genii jjime  exp  an  fa 
Cceleßi  meridiano  adhuc  mire  congruere  invent  a  eßy 
Et  fexcenti-milleßmam  terrae  circuitüs  partem 
Ab  initio  ad fpeciei  jdis  hibernre  ipfam ünientis  medium 

Accipcre  ; 

Horizontali  Gutem  pofitioni ,  unde  exiguo  templi  motu 
Inaqualique  foli  attritu  recefferat ,  accurate  r  eßltut  a, 
Inßante  anno  maxima  esquinodliorum  in  Kalendario  Gregoriam 

Prceceßionis 

Hic  potißimum  obfervanda 
Labente  anno  Salut  is  MDCLXXXXV. 

c  To  Ged  the  greatefl:  and  heft  of  beings.’ 
c  By  order  of  the  moll  illuflrious  fenators,  the  prefident 
<  and  furveyors  of  the  works,  this  horizontal  meridian-line 
-?  on  which  the  rays  of  the  fun  during  the  whole  year  fall  at 
c  noon  through  the  roof  of  this  church,  and  which  forty 
c  years  ago  paffed  obliquely  betwixt  the  pillars,  was,  for  the 

*  benefit  of  the  clergy  and  all  mathematicians,  drawn  by 

*  Giovanni  Domenico  CafTmi,  chief  aftronomer  in  the  uni- 
&  verfity  of  Bologna,  in  a  more  magnificent  manner. 

fc  The 
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4  The  fame  celebrated  aftronomer  in  his  return  to  Italy 
6  from  the  royal  academy  of  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  at 
4  the  invitation  of  his  moil:  Chriftian  majefty  Lewis  the 
4  Great,  and  with  the  permiftion  of  his  holinefs  Clement  1 
4  IX,  accurately  examined  this  line,  and  found  it  ftill  to 
4  correlpond  exactly  with  the  celeftial  meridian ;  and  that, 

4  from  the  beginning  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  where  it 
4  terminates,  it  was  equal  to  the  fix  hundred  thoufandth  part 
4  of  the  circuit  of  the  earth.  It  was  likewife  with  the  molt 
4  Cxadt  punctuality,  in  the  year  of  the  greateft  preceftion  of 
4  the  equinox,  according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  obferved 
4  in  this  place,  reftored  to  its  horizontal  pofition,  from 
4  which  by  a  fmall  concuflion  of  the  church  and  the  une- 
4  qual  attrition  of  the  pavement  it  had  a  little  deviated. 

4  A.  D.  1695/ 

Under  this  infcription  is  a  brafs  line  not  above  a  fpan  and 
a  half  in  length,  divided  into  a  thouland  parts,  the  divifions 
being  marked  out  by  hundreds,  with  this  infcription  near  it: 

Centefuna  pars  altitudinis  form  äs  millies  fubdivifa. 

4  The  hundredth  part  of  the  height  of  this  arched  roof 
4  fubdivided  into  a  thoufand  parts.’ 

The  following  epitaph  on  the  outfide  of  the  wall  of  the  S,  Proculo* 
church  of  S.  Proculo,  is  another  complete  fpecimen  of  the 
genius  of  the  Italians  for  concetti ,  i.  e.  puns,  or  playing  upon 
words  : 

Si  procid  a  Proculo  Procidi  campana  fuijfet , 

'Jam  procul  a  Proculo  Proculus  ip  je  for  et. 

A.  D.  1393. 

But  the  wit  of  this  piece,  if  any,  as  has  been  before  cb- 
ferved,  would  be  quite  loft  in  a  trandation. 

Whether  this  Proculus,  who  was  buried  here,  was  a  ftu~ 
dent  who  fhortened  his  life  by  rifing  every  morning  to  his 
books,  when  the  bell  of  this  church  rung  for  mattins  ;  or 
whether  according  to  the  other  account,  he  was  killed  by  a 
bell  belonging  to  this  church  that  fell  on  him,  is  a  matter  of 
no  great  importance. 

In  the  convent  to  which  this  church  belongs  is  fhewn  the  Gratisr/a 
cell  where  Gratian  the  monk  drew  up  the  Decretum .  In  the  ccl1, 
refectory  is  a  pidture  of  St.  Peter,  fdbing.,  painted  by  Leo- 
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ncllo  Spada.  St.  Proculo,  a  nobleman  of  Bologna,  is  faid 
to  have  fuffered  martyrdom  without  the  city,  oppofite  the 
fit.  Proculo  porta  di  S.  Mamolo.  The  place  where  his  head  was  ffruck 
coUation  C"  is  marked  by  a  crofs  erebted  on  the  fpot ;  but  it  feems 
carries  his  the  faint  carried  his  head  in  his  hands,  from  this  crofs,  to 
head  into  the  p]ace  where  the  church  dedicated  to  him  now  Hands, 

Lieu.).  'j'hjg  mirade  is  commemorated  in  the  following  infcription 
under  the  crofs  : 

Hie  S.  Proculm  Miles ,  Bonon .  facro  Martyrio  coronatus  ex - 
ß'itlt  abfcifjb  capite ,  quod  iftuc  ubi  nunc  illius  Hemplum  confpicitur 
manibus  proprus  detulit.  Anno.  Dom.  D.  XIX. 

i  Here  St*  Proculo,  a  noble  knight  of  Bononia,  was 
€  crowned  with  martyrdom  by  the  lofs  of  his  head,  which 
c  with  his  own  hands  he  afterwards  carried  to  the  fpot  where 
4  his  church  is  now  built.’ 

...  ..  .  0  '  *  i  i  \ 

S.  Salvatore.  The  church  di  S.  Salvatore  belongs  to  a  religious  fra¬ 
ternity  who  fby le  themfelves,  Canonici  Rcgolari  della  Cortgre - 
gatione  Renana  del  Santijfimo  Salvatore ,  or  canons  regular,  idc. 
and  have  been  in  pofieifion  of  this  church  and  convent  ever 
fince  the  year  iioo.  The  former  has  been  rebuilt  from  a 
defign  of  P.  Magenta,  a  Barnabite  monk  of  Milan,  and  is 
ornamented  with  fine  ftucco  work  and  paintings.  On  feve- 
Orangery  m  ral  feflivals,  the  cornifhes  wdthin  the  church  are  fet  all  round 
with  fmall  orange-trees  in  filver  flower-pots.  Here  are  fe- 
veral  fine  pieces  of  painting  by  Luigi  Caracci  j  of  which, 
the  moft  admired  are  the  aiTumption  of  the  virgin  Mary,  add 
a  picture  of  our  Saviour.  Girolarni  Carpi,  Guido,  Beneve- 
nuto  Tifio,  Samachino,  and  Cavedoni  have  likewife  difplayed 
Convent,  their  fkill  in  this  church.  The  convent  is  fpacious  and  ele¬ 
gant  :  it  confifts  of  four  courts.  The  perfpcctive  pieces  in 
frefco ,  at  the  end  of  the  cloifters,  are  by  Mitelli  ;  and  the 
marble  flatue  of  Chrift,  an  excellent  piece,  is  the  work  of 
the  celebrated  Brunelli.  Thirty-three  canons  always  refide 
in  the  convent,  exclufive  of  the  noviciates,  who  fludv  divi- 
Library.  nity  and  philofophy,  under  two  profefTors.  In  the  library 
Manufcript  are  a  great  number  of  curious  manuferipts ;  particularly,  one 
of  the  book  of  the  hiftory  of  queen  Effher,  written  on  yellow  coarfe  lea-- 
of  Eft  her.  ther,  which  is  done  up  in  a  roll,  or  volume,  according  to 
the  original  iignifreation  of  the  vcord.  It  is  written  in  large 
Hebrew  characters,  which  the  canons  would  have  one  be¬ 
lieve  to  have  been  written  by  Ezra. 
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When  I  took  the.  liberty  to  object,  on  account  of  the 
points  or  vowels,  again  ft  the  great  antiquity  of  this  manu¬ 
script,  their  anfwer  was,  That  thefe  points  had  been  added 
by  fome  officious  modern  hand  :  and  indeed  it  muft  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  the  ink  with  which  the  text  was  written, 
is  much  blacker  than  that  of  the  vowels  under  it. 

Here  is  alfo  fhewn  a  Hebrew  Pentatech,  or  rather  all  the  Hebrew ma- 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  written  on  vellum,  in  three  nufcriPt  oi 
volumes  in  folio,  faid  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  953. 

At  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  volumes  is  inferted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  in  Italian  :  Ifaac  filiolo  de  Jacob  ferifi'e  quejlo 
Libro  con  tutto  if  corps  di  quefta  Biblia ,  e  Manuel  filiolo  de  uno 
chiamato  Solthedar ,  e  fu  furnita  el  Martcdi  a  di  26.  del  rnifie  di 
Marzo  del  953.  in  tre  Volumini.  i.  e.  Ifaac  the  fon  of  Jacob 

*  wrote  this  book,  and  almoft  this  whole  Bible,  aftifted  by  E- 
4  manuel  the  fon  of  one  called  Solthedar  (or  rather  Solcedar). 

*  It  was  finifbed  on  Tuefday  the  twenty-fixth  day  of  March, 

6  953?  in  three  volumes.’  This  manufeript  is  written  with 
the  points  or  vowels. 

Among  the  other  manuferipts,  which  are  about  three  hun-  Other  ma- 
dred  in  number,  are  the  following.  1.  T  he  Pentateuch,  nufoipt*. 
with  the  comments  of  the  rabbi's,  in  Hebrew.  2.  A  me¬ 
dicinal  treaiife  in  Hebrew.  3.  Meuropkanes  de  Spiritu  Sandlo 
in  Greek,  and  bound  in  filk.  4.  Several  of  the  Greek  ho¬ 
milies  of  St.  Chrvfoftorn.  c.  Ten  difeourfes  by  the  fame 
• _  *  * 

author,  in  Greek,  upon  that  text  in  Ifaiah,  c  I  law  the 
4  Lord,’  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  in  the  tenth  century. 

6.  A  Greek  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  of  David,  by  the  fame  fa¬ 
ther.  7.  The  New  Teftament,  faid  to  be  of  the  eleventh 
century,  full  of  abbreviations  ;  among  w'hich  is  com¬ 
monly  written  8.  A  Greek  verfion  of  the  minor  pro¬ 
phets,  and  Daniel,  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  tenth  century, 
y.  A  Greek  manufeript  of  St.  Bafil’s  expohtion  of  the  pfalms, 
and  his  homilies  on  falling,  of  the  fame  date.  10.  A  Greek 
fragment  of  the  hiftory  of  Byzantium,  or  Conftantinoplc,  by 
an  anonymous  author,  faid  by  Montfaucon  to  be  of  no  an- 
cienter  date  than  the  thirteenth  century.  11.  LaCtantius’s 
works,  which  the  canons,  on  account  of  fome  marginal 
corrections,  will  have  to  be  the  original  manufeript. 

Among  the  moft  ancient  printed  books,  in  this  library,  Old  edition 
are  Cicero’s  works,  publifhed  by  Alexander  Manutius  atolClccro* 
Milan,  in  the  year  1498,  in  four  volumes,  folio  ;  likewife  a 
Latin  Bible  in  folio,  at  the  end  of  which  the  following  ac¬ 
count  is  printed  : 
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P,7s  hoc  opufculum  artificicfa  adinventione  imprtmendi  feu  ca~ 
ratlerizandi  abjque  calami  exaratione  in  civitate  Moguntii  fee 
ejfigiatum ,  &  ad  Eufebiam  Dei  induflrie  per  Joh’ez  Fuß  civem , 
&  Petrum  Schoijfeher  de  Gernßoeym  Clericwn  dioces  ejufde?n  eji 
confummatum.  Anno  Domini  MCGCCLXIL  in  Vigilia  ajjiim- 
tionis  Virg .  Marie . 

c  This  work  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  invention  of  printing, 

*  or  expreffing  charabters  without  the  afliftance  of  the  pen, 

*  and  was  completed  at  Mentz,  for  the  benefit  of  religion, 
c  by  the  induffry  of  John  Fuff  a  layman,  and  Peter  Schoiffer 
‘  of  Gernfiieim,  a  prieff  of  the  diocefe  of  Mentz,  in  the 
c  year  1462,  on  the  eve  of  the  aflumption  of  the  virgin 
‘  Mary/ 

S.  Stefano.  St.  Stephen’s  church  belongs  to  the  Caeleftine  monks,  and 
properly  conlifts  of  feven  churches  built  together  ;  but  in  fuch 
an  irregular  difpofition,  that  a  perfon  may  foon  lofe  himfelf 
in  it 

Univer%.  The  archigymnafium,  or  univerfity,  according  to  fome 
writers,  was  founded  by  the  emperor  Theodofius  in  the  year 
433.  Others  with  more  probability  attribute  it  to  Charles 
the  Great.  Here  are  profeflors  for  oratory,  philofophy,  the 
oriental  languages,  geometry,  aftronomy,  anatomy,  phyfic, 
the  civil  and  canon  law,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  hiffory,  and 
divinity  j  and  all  of  them  have  handfome  falaries.  Both  the 
civil  and  canon  law  have  been  taught  at  Bologna  with  very 
great  reputation  by  Ireneri,  Gratiani,  Burgari,  Alberico  da 
Porta,  Accurfi,  Bartoli,  Baldi,  and  Uzo.  The  laft  men* 
tioned  is  faid  to  have  had,  at  one  time,  ten  thoufand  ftudents 
for  his  pupils.  At  prefent,  the  foreign  ftudents  are  in  all 
about  four  hundred.  The  public  college,  or  univerfity, 

11  Studio,  which  is  alio  called  il  Studio ,  is  feven  hundred  and  forty 
palms,  or  two  hundred  and  thirteen  common  paces  in 
length,  and  was  built  by  Giacomo  Barocci,  an  architect  of 
Vignola.  Near  the  entrance  of  this  ffrubture,  on  the  right- 
hand,  is  a  grand  flair- cafe,  adorned  with  fome  good  paint¬ 
ings  in  frefeo ,  by  Yalefio,  reprefening  the  noble  ablions  of 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo.  On  the  left  fide  of  the  ftair  cafe,  Le¬ 
onarda  Spada  has  painted  a  monument  in  honour  of  W ence- 

*  A  great  number  of  reliques  mentioned  by  the  author  are  here 
omitted. 
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flaus  Lazarus,  a  philofopher  and  phyfician,  with  fuch  maf- 
tcrly  ftrokes  of  the  pencil,  that  it  appears  to  be  a  beautiful 
bafto-relievo.  Gaetano  Creti  has  given  a  noble  proof  of  his 
fkill  on  another  monument  painted  in  frefco ,  to  Giovanni 
Gieronimo  Sbarabeo,  M.  D.  who  died  in  the  year  17 10. 
The  infcription  on  that  of  the  celebrated  Malpighi  is  as 
follows : 

Virtutl  Lf  Fames 
In  esvian  manfurte 
Inclyti  Viri 

MARCELL  I  MALPIGHI I) 

Medicines  ProfeJJons  celeberrlmi , 

TJtraque  Artijiarum  Univerßtas 
Anno  Salutls 
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Of  Sbara¬ 
beo. 

Malpighi, 


Ali  rar  1 5  breve  Lemma  ? 

Nomen  Ingens 
Omari  negat :  eß 
Satis  referri 
cJuffum  cestera  cur 
Face  re  marmor : 

Omnls  MALPIGHIUM  loqUetur  <stas. 


4  To  the  eminent  virtues  and  immortal  fame  of  the  great 
4  Marcello  Malpighi,  profeffor  öf  phyfic,  the  two  academies 
4  have  erebfed  this  monument,  in  the  year  of  our  redemp- 
4  tion  1683.’ 


4  Reader,  if  thou  art  furprized  at  the  brevity  of  this  epi- 
4  taph,  know,  that  an  illuftrious  name  needs  no  panegy- 
4  rics.  It  is  fufficient  to  tell  thee  why  the  marble  is  thus 
4  blent  in  his  praife  :  Fame  thro’  every  age  will  refound 
4  Malpighi’s  name.’ 

But  among  the  multitude  of  learned  perfons  to  whofe  me“ 
mory,  as  in  the  college  at  Padua,  monuments  are  railed* 
here  are  feveral  obfcure  names  to  be  feen,  whole  reputa- 
Vgl,  III.  U  tion 
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lion  never  extended  itfelf  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
country  *. 

*rbeatrum  a -  The  anatomical  theatre  is  ornamented  with  wooden  datues 
na  tom  cum,  0f  mo{]-  celebrated  anatomids,  and  the  floor  is  boarded 
with  cyprefs  ;  but  it  wants  a  proper  light.  Not  far  from  it 
is  a  monument  of  Francefcus  and  Achilles  de  Moratoriis, 
which  has  been  repaired  and  embellifhed  with  good  painting 
Privileges  of  by  Therefia  de  Moratoriis,  a  relation  of  the  deceafed.  The 
German ftu-  German  ftudents  at  Bologna  are  under  particular  regulations 
of  their  own  forming,  and  have  a  d i ft i  n 6b  regider,  with  fe- 
Feesfordoc- vcral  other  privileges.  The  fees,  paid  by  a  German  ftu- 
torsftudents.  dent  for  the  degree  of  dodfor  in  the  civil  law,  amount  to- 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  lire  f,  or  about  forty-three  rix- 
dollars. 

Count  Mar-  Luigi  Ferdinando,  count  de  MarfigJi,  inflituted  at  Bologna 
academy  of  an  academy  of  fciences,  in  the  year  1712,  for  the  improve- 
fciences.  ment  of  natural  hi  dory,  mathematics,  natural  philofophy, 
chemiftry,  anatomy,  and  phyfic.  M.  de  Limiers  publifhed 
an  account  of  this  academy  at  Amderdam,  in  the  year 
1723.  With  this,  the  academia  Clementina  bonarum  artiumy 
founded  at  Bologna  not  long  before  by  pope  Clement  IX, 
for  architecture  and  painting,  was  incorporated.  For  the 
farther  advancement  of  this  inditution,  the  city  purchafed 
I'Inflituto.  and  gave  the  Palazzo  Celefi  to  the  academy,  that  the  libra¬ 
ry,  the  mufeurn,  the  obfervatory,  the  fchools,  and  profeflbrs 
apartments  might  be  under  the  fame  roof.  Over  the  en¬ 
trance  of  this  magnificent  edifice  is  the  following  truly  ca¬ 
tholic  infeription  : 

Bononienfe 

Scientiarum  A  Artium 
In  flit  it  turn 
Ad  publicum 
Botins  Orbis 
Of  um. 

c  The  Bononian  academy  of  arts  and  fciences  for  the  pub- 
c  lie  ufe  of  the  whole  world.’ 

*  Several  epitaphs  of  filch  obfeure  perfons,  where  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  fentiment,  language,  &c.  are  omitted  in  the  tranflation 
in  this  and  other  parts  of  thefe  volumes. 

•f  19/.  i zs.  A  lire  at  Bologna  is  equal  to  a  drilling,  the  author  mult 
therefore  mean  the  Hamburgh  rix -dollars,  at  4  s.  6  d. 
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In  afcending  the  tower  belonging  to  this  ftruiShire,  you  ScI-)ola  aßf6~ 
Frft  come  to  the  aftronomical  fchool,  where  is  to  be  feen  a  nomca% 
model  of  the  Copernican  fyftem.  Here  is  alfo  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  meridian-line,  cut  through  a  wall  a  foot  thick,  which 
was  altered  above  eight  times  before  it  could  be  made  to  cor- 
reipond  with  the  meiidian  of  this  place.  Manfredo  had  the/,  irtfi 7  virrt- 
direction  of  this  work.  On  each  fide  hang  telefcopes,  com  - 
pafles,  quadrants,  Cfc.  fo  that,  as  the  flats  crofs  the  meridian, 
proper  obfervations  may  be  the  mere  conveniently  made. 

For  which  end  alfo  the  Flutters  of  the  line,  or  aperture  in 
the  wall,  may  be  removed  at  pleafure  On  the  walls  of  the 
aftronomical  fchool  hung  fev  mal  drawings  and  paintings  re¬ 
lating  to  the  obfervations  taken  of  the  fun,  moon,  comets, 
and  other  celeftial  bodies. 

Higher  up  in  this  tower  is  the  obfervatory,  which  on  Obfervato 
every  fide  has  Flutters  to  be  opened  or  fhut  as  required,  and  D* 
a  gallery  on  the  outfide.  Though  this  obfervatory,  with 
its  apparatus,  has  already  coF  the  city  twenty-fix  thoufand  Expences  of 
feudi  or  crowns,  it  is  not  yet  completed.  This  tov/er  is  af- 
cended  by  two  hundred  and  feventy  Feps;  and  the  top  of  it 
alfo  ferves  for  aFronomical  obfervations ;  through  an  aper¬ 
ture  in  which,  juft  over  the  middle  of  the  fpiral  ftair-cafe, 
the  ftars  mav  be  feen  in  the  day-time  from  the  vault  under  L 

-  Stars  fern  by 

the  tower,  when  it  is  nnuhed.  buch  a  phenomenon  was  day-light. 

formerly  feen  from  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Paris,  before 

an  alteration  was  made  there  on  account  of  a  new  meridian- 

line. 

The  library  belonging  to  the  colleee  is  in  the  fecond  ftory,  College  li- 
and  chiefly  conftfts  of  count  Marfigli’s  books,  who  founded  brary. 
the  academy,  as  mentioned  above.  It  contains  feveral  Tur- 
kifh,  Arabic,  and  other  oriental  manuferipts,  which  were 
part  of  the  Corvini  library  ;  for  Adarhgli  was  prefent  at  the 
taking  ofPuda.  Before  this  nobleman  incurred  his.  imperial 
majefty’s  difpleafure  by  the  affair  of  old  ldrifac,  the  emperor 
Leopold  offered  him  four  thoufand  ducats  for  this  collection 
of  manuferipts.  Here  is  a  great  variety  of  other  books  re¬ 
lating  to  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  antiquities.  An  CollefKonof 

antiquities, 

*  The  Italians  in  general,  and  the  Bologncfe  in  particular,  were  the  firft 
who  gave  their  fmftion  to  Copernicus’s  fyftem  ;  who  was  iuftrufted  in 
the  fj i  ft  rudiments  of  agronomy  at  Bologna,  under  Domenico  Maria. 

The  fi  ft  of  the  German  literati,  who  efpoufed  his  opinion,  was  cardinal 
Nicholas  Schonberg,  at  whole  recommendation  pope  Paul  III.  made  him 
profellor  of  mathematics  at  B ome,  which  was  the  firft  preferment  that  fa¬ 
mous  aftronomer  had. 
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apartment  adjoining  to  this  library  is  full  of  ancient  weights* 
Vafa  lacry  urns,  vafa  lacrymatoria,  or  lacrymatories,  in  which  the  a n- 
matoria.  cients  collected  the  tears {bed  over  their  deceafed  friends,  and 
afterwards  fet  them  by  the  urn  *.  Here  are  alfo  facrificing 
inHruments,  Roman,  Grecian,  and  Egyptian  idols  ;  Roman 
votive  pieces,  and  a  tablet  inlaid  with  Egyptian  hierogly¬ 
phics,  after  the  manner  of  the  tabula  Ijiacc. r  at  Turin  ;  but  it 
is  not  fo  large. 

School  for  In  another  apartment  is  taught  experimental  philofophy. 
cxpenmcntalThe  paintinrs  and  delirns  with  which  it  is  decorated,  repre- 

philolophy.  r  ,  .  y  r  ,  ; .  r 

lent  remarkable  particulars  on  leveral  parts  or  the  globe,  as 
volcano’s,  and  other  mountains  of  a  fmgular  quality ;  large 
iflands  of  ice,  frequent  in  the  north  Teas  ;  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile  and  other  great  rivers ;  the  formation  of  the  rain¬ 
bow,  of  clouds,  & c. 

Loadftones.  In  a  clofet  adjoining  to  this  fchool  feveral  loadHones  are 
kept  ;  among  which  there  is  one,  fcarce  fo  big  as  a  man’s 
HH,  and  weighing  only  nine  ounces  without  the  cap,  that 
lifts  up  two  hundred  and  thirty  ounces.  This  put  me  in 
of  the  Hartlbker  magnet  to  be  feen  in  the  landgrave  of 
Hefie-Caffel’s  mufaeum,  which  takes  up  a  pound  and  a  half, 
,  though  it  weighs  not  much  above  a  drachm.  The  attrac¬ 
tive  power  of  this  Hone  greatly  depends  on  the  capping,  by 
which  it  has  been  obferved  to  be  urprifingly  augmented. 
Marine  pro-  Another  apartment  exhibits  a  variety  of  fhells  and  other 
duftions.  marine  productions.  Adjoining  to  this  is  a  clofet  containmg 
Collections  a  collection  of  femi-pellucid  Hones.  In  this  clafs  are  com- 
a_prehended  agate,  jafper,  turquoife,  chalcedony,  onyx,  and 
gate,  c.  [apis_iazuH'  The  tranfparent  Hones  are  kept  in  another 
Cryftal,  a-  clofet ;  and  among  them  are  feveral  uncommon  kinds  of  cry- 
methyft,6?r.ßa!^  arnethyfl,  c 3  c.  with  the  name  affixed  to  each  piece. 
Marble.  Here  are  alfo  many  hundred  fpecies  of  marble  and  other 
Hones  in  feparate  repofitories,  which  being  well  poliffied, 
and  all  arranged  according  to  their  different  colours,  make  a 
beautiful  appearance.  Here  is  a  great  number  of  pieces  of 
porphyry,  and  near  a  fine  Hone  marbled  with  green  and  blue, 
is  the  following  infeription  : 

Lapis  ad  Smaragdi  Pramam  accedens ,  mnnuliis  lapidis  La¬ 
zuli  portiunculis  elegantiffurie  interfperfus. 

*  The  abbe  Bencini  of  Turin  allured  me  that  he  and  Fabretti  had 
Found  feveral  of  thefe  lachrymatories  of  glafs  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  ; 
and  that  the  mouth  of  thole  vafes  was  contrived  to  be  held  fo  clofe  to  the 
eye  that  not  a  tear  could  be  loft. 
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i.  e.  £  A  Bone  refembling  a  kind  of  emerald,  beautifully 
*  variegated  with  fmall  veins  of  lapis -lazuli.'1 

No  mention  is  made  from  whence  this  curious  Bone  was 
brought. 

A  kind  of  marble  known  by*  the  name  of  verde  antico ,  fo 
often  mentioned  in  my  letters  from  Rome,  is  called  ophites 
viridis  id  luteus  in  this  collection.  The  fineR  among  the 
aßbrtment  of  alabafkr  was  brought  from  the  Bland  of  Paros. 

Thofe  pieces  of  marble  in  which  fhells  are  inclofed  form  a  P*' 
particular  clafs,  to  which  the  lumachella  belongs. 

The  Saxon  foiTiles  are  put  together  in  the  fhape  of  a  moun-  Saxon  fof- 
tain.  Thefe  were  a  prefent  from  king  AuguRus,  and  are  file*, 
kept  in  a  particular  clofet ;  in  which  are  alfo  to  be  feen  all 
kinds  of  glebes,  earths,  fulphur,  allum,  vitriol,  foRile  falts, 
fpars,  plafler,  Bononian  Bones,  fand,  free-Rones,  marcafitcs, 
blood-Rones,  magnets,  cinnabar,  antimony,  and  other  ores 
of  quickfilver,  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  lilver,  gold,  idc. 

In  another  room  are  kept  feveral  kinds  of  fea- weeds,  as  Maxine 
kcratophyta  marina ,  alcyonia ,  vegetabilia  marina  libideat  corals,  P^nts* 
fp  unge,  idc. 

The  next  apartment  exhibits  all  kinds  of  exotic  fruits,  Exotic% 
woods,  leaves  of  plants,  roots,  and  barks  of  trees,  (among 
which  are  thirteen  fpecies  of  the  Peruvian  cortex)  gums, 
refins,  balfams,  fungi ,  with  the  feeds  of  all  kinds  of  veget¬ 
ables. 

One  large  room  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  mu- Mufaum 
fcu77i  anmalium ,  and  contains  a  very  great  variety  of  all  kinds  ammailum' 
of  animals,  as  ß elite  mar  in  <z ,  or  Rar-fiRies,  (hell  and  fquamofe 
fifhes,  ferpents,  crocodiles,  lizards,  chameleons,  birds,  lo- 
cufls,  idc. 

The  Bone  in  which  a  kind  of  fhell-fRh  grows,  and  men- 
tioned  above  in  my  account  of  Ancona,  has  alio  a  place  ininft0nc. 
this  collection  with  the  following  infcription  : 

Lapidcs ,  in  quihus  P bolides  feu  Balani  Bonn,  ingenti  nnmero 
nidulantur  ex  littore  Anccnitano. 

i.  e.  £  The  Bones  in  which  the  pholades  or  balani  are  in- 

*  clofed  in  great  numbers,  brought  from  the  coaB  of  An- 

*  con a/ 
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Pearls  ex-  Near  a  clufter  of  fome  hundreds  of  (mail  pearls.  In  the 
f°rni>  and  about  the  bignefs  of  half  a  walnut,  are  thCiC 

words : 

XJnionum  congeries  elegantijjima  ex  animali  cxtratla. 

c  A  mod  beautiful  congeries  of  pearls  taken  out  of  an 
c  animal.5 


Method  of  Butterflies  are  here  preferved,  which,  being  dipt  in  a  balfa- 
huTt erflies  m'c  ^cluolb  retain  all  their  original  beauty  for  feveral  years, 
birds., &c.  An  abbe  at  Florence  is  faid  to  be  poffeffed  of  a  fecret  for 
preferving  birds  againft  all  corruption  or  damage  by  worms; 
but  he  is  fo  very  fond  of  this  noftrum ,  that  it  is  likely  to  die 
with  him  ;  at  leaft  he  has  hitherto  obftinately  rejected  ail 
overtures  made  to  him  for  communicating  this  fecret. 
clofet  of  The  warlike  inffruments,  as  models  of  cannon,  mortars, 
warlike  in-  take  up  a  particular  apartment,  in  which  alio  is  feen 
iiiuments.  mo(je]  0f  the  citadel  of  old  Brifac,  and  likewife  of  other 
Fortificati-  fortifications,  after  the  different  methods  praCtifed  by  Vau- 
ons,  &c.  ban,  Sturm,  Rufenftein,  Malleti,  Bellini,  Floriani,  Molder, 
W  erthmuller,  Cohorn,  Grotta,  Bombelli,  and  feveral  other 
*  engineers. 

Weightsand  Another  room  contains  a  collection  of  all  forts  of  weights 

icales.  and  fca]es< 

Turnery-  In  the  turnery-room  are  all  kinds  of  lathes  and  inffruments 
room,  for  turning;  portraits,  and  other  mailer-pieces  ;  and  like¬ 
wife  all  the  inffruments  ufed  in  making  clock-work. 


A  fchool for  A  fuperb  gallery  defigned  fer  the  library  is  juft  finifhed, 
geography  which  leads  into  a  room  appropriated  for  curiofities  relating 

and  naviga-  ,  ,  'T  ,  ^ 

tion.  to  geography  and  navigation.  In  tne  centre  or  it  hangs  a 
fmall  galley  ;  and  the  walls  of  it  are  covered  with  juft  and 
elegant  drawings  and  models  for  fh ip-building.  The  che¬ 
mical  apartment  is  on  the  ground-floor;  but,  the  neceffary 
funds  for  teaching  this  fcience  and  (hip-building  not  being 
yet  fettled,  no  colleges  are  yet  sffigned  for  thofe  ufeful  arts  : 
However,  the  other  profeflbrs  are  obliged,  once  a  week,  to 
read  a  public  ledture  in  this  fchool. 

Academy  The  painting  academy  (lands  alfo  on  the  ground- floor, 
ror painting.  and  ornamented  in  a  manner  becoming  fuch  a  place.  The 
cieling  is  beautifully  painted  by  Pellegrino  di  Baldi,  where 
Polyphemus,  feeking  out  Ulyffes  and  his  companions,  after 
the  1  o fs  of  his  eye,  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired.  In  win¬ 
ter,  the  difciples  who  are  inftrucled  in  painting,  meet  in  a 

particular 
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particular  room,  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  and 
well  illuminated  with  lamps,  where  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them  may  conveniently  fit  in  three  or  four  rows  and 
draw  from  the  life. 

In  the  academy  of  fculpture  are  to  be  feen  wooden  models 
of  the  ancient  obelifks  at  Rome,  with  drawings  and  copper¬ 
plates  of  feveral  mechanical  machines.  In  a  room  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  it  are  ftatues,  and  copies  ot  the  moft  famous  pieces, 
as  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  the  Farnefian  Hercules,  the  Vati¬ 
can  Apollo,  gladiators.  Flora,  &c.  in  plafler. 

In  the  cloifler  round  the  court  are  feveral  flones  inferibed 
with  Hebrew  characters ;  the  thumb  of  a  CololTus,  and  a 
great  number  of  ancient  Roman  inferiptions  and  flatues. 

Count  Marfigli  was  born  in  the  year  1650,  and  dclerves 
to  have  the  pleafure  of  fpending  the  clofe  of  his  life  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  with  more  tranquillity  and  comfort  than  is  actually  the 
cafe,  cn  account  of  the  learned  foundation  mentioned  above ; 
on  which  he  has  expended  the  greateil  part  of  his  fortune, 
and  bellowed  all  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  application.  It 
ieems  the  city  has  given  him  no  fmall  vexation  by  eroding 
him  in  feveral  particulars  relating  to  his  favourite  academy,, 
and  has  laid  an  unreafonablc  reflraint  upon  him  to  prevent 
.  his  regulating  it  according  to  his  own  judgment.  It  is  true-, 
that  as  his  public  donations  to  the  academy,  and  his  manner 
-of  applying  them,  are  ratified  by  the  pope’s  bull,  it  is  no 
longer  in  his  power  to  make  any  alterations.  And  this,  per¬ 
haps,  has  induced  the  city  to  think  that  there  is  no  farther 
need  of  carrying  it  fair  with  him,  and  that  the  feafon  of 
flattery  and  refpect  is  now  over.  But,  were  not  gratitude 
utterly  extinct  among  the  Boiognefe,  certainly  the  magi- 
flrates  of  the  city  would  avoid  thwarting  and  contemning  a 
nobleman  of  fuch  a  public  fpirit,  which  was  fo  fignally  ex¬ 
erted  tor  the  advantage  ot  Bologna.  Even  fuppofing  it  true, 
that  count  Marfwli  were  whimfical  and  obflinate,  and  that, 
if  a  full  fcope  was  given  to  his  will,  he  would  launch  out 
into  many  indiferetions  in  regulating  an  affair  to  which  the 
city  has  already  contributed  no  fmall  fum:  Yet  does  it  not 
delcrve  feme  confideration,  whether  it  were  not  better  to 
connive  at  the  cajxrice  of  an  old  man,  than  to  exafperate 
him  with  the  mortification  of  thinking  his  liberality  dl-be- 
ffovved  ?  'I  bis  behaviour  at  the  fame  time  gives  the  commo¬ 
nalty  room  to  fufpccl,  that  the  harfh  treatment  of  Marfigli 
proceeds  rather  from  private  views  than  any  concern  for  the 
right  management  of  the  academy,  It  is  known  that 


School  for 
lculpture. 


Hebrew  and 
Roman  in- 
feriptions 
and  ftatues. 
Some  ac¬ 
count  of 
count  Mar¬ 
figli. 


His  particu¬ 
lar  difquie- 
tude. 
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Marfigli  obtained  a  grant  from  the  pope  of  the  reversion  of 
feveral  benefices,  to  the  yearly  amount  of  fome  thoulands  of 
fcudi ,  which  on  the  deceafe  of  the  prefent  incumbents  (who, 
Thecaufeof  being  left  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  them,  have  no  caufe  to 
hated61”8  complain)  are  to  devolve  to  his  academy.  This,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  people,  is  the  fource  of  all  the  animofity 
and  rancour  againft  Marfigli ;  feveral  families  in  Bologna 
being  incenfed  to  find  themfelves  deprived  of  thefe  places, 
which  in  their  imaginations  they  had  made  themfelves  fure 
of.  On  this  account  Marfigli  refides  but  feldom  at  Bologna  ; 
and  thus  the  far  greater  part  of  his  time  is  fpent  at  adiftance 
from  the  academy  on  which  his  heart  has  ever  been  fet.  He 
returned  hither  yefferday  for  the  firft  time  after  he  had  left 
the  city,  but  with  all  the  weaknefs  and  infirmities  to  which 
old  age  is  incident  *.  How  highly  this  gentleman  has  de- 
ferved  of  the  republic  of  letters  is  well  known,  and  his  na¬ 
tural  hiftories  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Danube  are 
His referve.  lafting  proofs  of  it.  His  referve  and  extreme  modefty  ap¬ 
peared  confpicuous  in  feveral  particulars  relating  to  this 
foundation  ;  efpecially  in  the  ftricf  orders  he  gave  that  his 
name  fhould  not  be  infcribed  on  any  part  of  the  building, 
either  within  or  on  the  outfide,  nor  on  any  of  the  curiofities 
which  are  depofited  in  it.  The  noble  printing-houfe,  which 
he  added  to  this  foundation,  is  well  furnifhed  not  only  with 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  but  alfo  with  Arabic,  and  other 
oriental  types.  He  ordered  it  to  be  called  the  printing- 
houfe  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  appointed  the  Dominican 
monks  to  be  truffees  of  itf.  The  medals  ffruck,  when  this 
academy  was  founded,  have  on  one  fide  the  head  of  pope 
Clement  XI.  and  on  the  reverfe  the  edifice  appropriated  to 
this  inftitution,  with  the  following  legend  : 


Printing- 

houfe, 


Medals  of 
the  acade¬ 
my. 


Bonarum  Art'ium  cultui  id  incremento. 


*  He  died  in  November  1730,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Some 
make  him  two  years  older,  and  fay  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  1648, 
f  All  the  deeds  of  gift,  contrails,  £?r.  that  pafled  betwixt  count  Mar¬ 
figli  and  the  fenate  of  Bologna,  and  likewife  betwixt  the  faid  count  and 
the  Dominican  monks,  were  publilhed  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1728,  with 
the  following  title  :  Atti  Legaliper  la  Fondazione  dell '  Infntuto  delle  Seien  • 
%e  ed  Arti  Überall  per  metnoria  de gli  Or dini  Eccleßaßici  e  Secolari  ehe  corn- 
pongono  hi  Citta  di  Bologna.  Here  it  mult  be  farther  obferved  that  the  aca¬ 
demy,  once  known  by  the  appellation  of  Academia  degV  Inquiet i ,  is  alio 
annexed  to  Marfigli’ s  foundation.  Vide  De  Bononienß  Scientiarum  &  Ar- 
tium  Inßituto  atque  Academia  Ccmmentar.  Bonon .  aim.  1731,  4t o„ 
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*  For  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  arts  and  fei- 
*  encesf 

On  the  exergue  are  thefe  words : 

Inßitut .  Sclent .  Banon. 
i  The  academy  of  fciences  at  Bologna, * 

But  not  the  leaft  mention  is  made  of  count  Marfigli  cn 
thefe  medals, 

T  hough  Marfigli  was  fo  eminent  for  his  knowledge  and  The  indiffe- 
learning,  and  was  defervedly  effeemed  as  an  encourager  and  rent  figl,re 
promoter  of  arts  and  fciences,  he  makes  but  an  indifferent  ^jjcn‘ia^ear'' 
figure  when  viewed  in  a  military  light  :  For  in  the  affair  of  with  regard 
old  Brifac,  in  the  year  1703,  he  brought  an  indelible  ble- t0  ol(-iBrjl2C* 
mifh  upon  his  reputation.  Count  Arco  was  the  governor  of 
that  place,  and  count  Marfigli  and  colonel  Von  Egg  were 
lieutenants  under  him  ;  and  tho’  the  emperor  had  lent  pofitive 
orders  to  defend  the  place  againft  the  French,  to  the  very  Jail 
extremity, yet  it  was  furrendered  without  making  the  leaft  re- 
fiftancc ;  and  Marfigli  was  the  firft  who  voted  for  a  capitula¬ 
tion.  At  the  council  of  war  held  on  account  of  this  mif- 
carriage,  on  the  fourth  day  of  February  1704,  at  which  ge¬ 
neral  Von  Thungen  prefided,  count  Arco  was  condemned  to 
lofe  his  head  :  which  fentence  was  accordingly  executed  *,  CVnt 
tho  he  had  before  ferved  the  emperor  with  diftinguilhed  ho-  demnaticn. 
nour,  and  could  fnew  the  fears  of  eighteen  wounds. 

T  he  French  marfhal  de - ,  who  had  been  employed 

by  his  mailer  in  conducting  this  liege,  told  M.  Forftner,  one 
of  theminifters  of  ffate  in  Lorain,  That  count  Arco  did  not 
deferve  to  die  as  a  traitor  but  that  his  difobedience  fo  the 
orders  of  his  fovereign  required  an  exemplary  puuifhment. 

However,  one  may  fee,  in  count  Arco’s  fate,  the  fecret  hand 
of  divine  julfice,  as  he  had  feveral  times  immediately  before 
the  fiege  treated  with  the  French  about  the  furrender  of 
this  fortrefs. 

As  to  colonel  Von  Egg,  the  third  commanding  officer  in  Von  E^g’s 
Brifac,  tho’  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  employments,  yet  the  fentence. 
emperor  was  pleafed  to  beftow  him  a  yearly  penfion  of  a 
tnoufand  guldens  f ,  on  which  he  lived  privately  with  his  fa¬ 
mily  at  Rodenburg  on  the  Neckar,  where  I  was  feveral  times 

*  Fid k  Rink ,  ÖV.  f  About  1 1 6  /.  13/.  4  d.  fterling. 
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in  his  company  laft  year.  The  other  officers,  who  ilgned 
the  capitulation,  were  caihiered  and  fined  ;  however  they 
were  all  afterwards  received  into  other  regiments,  except¬ 
ing  Von  Egg.  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden  affirmed,  6  That 
c  what  chagrined  him  moff,  was,  to  find  all  the  officers 
c  were  fo  unanimous  for  a  capitulation  ;  for  (continued  he) 
c  had  there  been  but  a  Tingle  enfign  who  had  oppofed  it,  I 
c  would  have  o-iven  him  a  regiment. J 

O  O 

What  hap-  Marfigli  was  never  accufed  of  want  of  courage  ;  but  he  is 
pened  upon  thought  to  have  the  foible  of  too  many  of  the  Italians,  and 
fr*Ji.t0  ai*  t0  have  been  influenced  by  envy  ;  fo  that  he  ufed  many  in¬ 
direct  means  and  artifices  to  form  cabals,  and  prevent  a  good 
underftandinff  betwixt  count  Arco  and  the  earrifon ;  bv  which 

O  O  '  J 

means  feveral  good  meafures,  that  might  otherwife  have 
taken  place,  mifcarried.  The  fentence  palled  by  the  court 
martial  on  Marfigli,  was,  that  his  fword  fhould  be  broken 
as  a  mark  of  infamy,  which  was  immediately  executed. 
But  what  Tome  have  advanced,  namely,  that  the  count  had 
the  alternative  granted  him  either  to  lofe  his  head,  or  his  re¬ 
putation  ;  and  that  with  great  joy  he  preferred  his  life  to  his 
honour;  is  a  groundlefs  afperfion  *.  In  the  year  1704,  he 
he  publifhed  a  vindication  of  himfelf,  in  which  he  does  not 
deny  h;S  being  accpiainted  with  the  order  for  defending  the 
place  to  the  laid  extremity;  but  alledges,  that  this  order  was 
founded  on  a  falfe  report  made  to  prince  Lewis  of  Baden, 
namely,  that  the  town  was  fufficiently  provided  with  men 
and  ftores ;  whereas  it  was  in  fuch  a  condition  that  refin¬ 
ance would  have  been  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  war,  as  it 
would  be  only  deliberately  throwing  away  the  lives  of  the 

*  Such  another  report  prevails  about  general  Heiderfdorff,  and  with  no 
better  foundation  ;  it  being  certain,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  order  to  change  his  fentence  of  death  into  a  deprivation  of  his  ho¬ 
nours,  he  anfwered,  1  This  is  what  I  have  not  deferved.’  What  was  laid 
to  his  charge,  was,  that  he  had  not  properly  defended  Heidelberg  againft 
the  French  in  the  year  1692.  After  he  was  llript  of  the  wßgnia  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  he  was  carried  on  a  hurdle,  which  was  driven  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner,  thro’  the  whole  army,  while  he  continually  cried  out,  £  Ka- 
4  ther  death  than  this!’  After  undergoing  this  ignominy,  his  fword  was 
broken  by  the  common  hangman,  who  ftruck  him  on  the  bead  with  the 
pieces  of  it,  and  then  he  was  banilhed  the  country.  He  died  not  many 
years  fince,  at  a  convent  at  Hildefham,  and  left  a  very  amiable  charadfer 
behind  him.  General  Schnebelin  was  alfo  tried  on  the  fame  charge  ;  but 
he  cleared  himfelf,  by  proving  that  lie  was  ignorant  of  the  orders  which 
bad  been  fent  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  Concerning  Schnebelin,  I 
(hall  only  add,  tl  at  he  was  the  author  of  the  famous  entertaining  and 
moral  piece  called  Tabula  Utofiee . 
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rr.cn  in  garrifon.  This  afiertion  he  fupports  by  feve'ral  au¬ 
thorities  and  examples,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  extract  of  his 
defence  in  the  Efprit  des  Cours  de  V  Europe,  under  that 
year.  How  tar  a  commanding  officer  may  deviate  from  the 
orders  he  receives,  according  to  the  circumflanccs  of  his 
army,  or  thofe  of  the  place  in  which  he  commands,  and 
what  feverity  may  be  ufed  by  way  of  example,  I  fhall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine.  The  Italians,  to  this  very  day, 
treat  the  memory  of  the  prince  of  Baden  with  great  acrimo¬ 
ny.  But  he  lufliciently  cleared  himfclf  of  the  imputation  of 
feverity  by  fhewing  the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  proceeding  :  for 
he  was  even  obliged  to  break  his  own  regiment,  tho’  the 
men  were  afterwards  admitted  into  other  corps.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  certain,  that  Marfigli’s  reputation  wall  always  buf¬ 
fer  by  it  ;  and  that  fuch  a  ftain  is  not  effaced  by  the  poff 
which  afterwards  pope  Clement  XI.  conferred  on  him,  by  Marfigli 
appointing!;  him  general  of  thofe  wretched  troops  which  hewasaPafaI 
had  picked  up  to  act  againft  the  emperor  Jofeph,  in  the  dif-  ' 
pute  concerning  Comacchio.  fi'or,  by  the  confequence,  it 
appeared,  that  the  command  of  fuch  an  army  did  no  great 
honour  to  the  general,  nor  was  iuch  a  commander  any  cre¬ 
dit  to  the  papal  fee  *. 

But  to  return  to  my  obfervations  on  the  prefent  (fate  of  Monti,  pro- 
learning  at  Bologna.  Giufeppe  Menti,  profefibr  of  botany  **eflor  01 
in  the  univerfity,  and  of  anatomy  in  the  Marfiglian  acade-t  n'* 
my,  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  natural  hiifory  of  this  coun¬ 
try;  which  is  the  more  impatiently  expected  by  the  public  on 
account  of  the  proofs  he  has  already  given  of  his  accurate 
knowledge  in  the  fciences,  &c.  f. 

•  Zanoni,  an  apothecary  at  Bologna,  who  has  publifhed  azanoni,apo- 
curious  herbaliff,  embellifhed  with  feveral  copper-plates,  is  thecary. 
pc  fie  fled  of  a  large  colledfion  of  natural  curicfities.  The 
above-mentioned  profeflor  Monti  has  a  great  variety  of  pe-  petrifa&i- 
trifaclions  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city:  heons. 
has  alfo  publifhed  a  fmall  but  elaborate  diflertation  on  the 

*  A  farcaftical  anagram  on  Marfigli’s  name  is  here  omitted,  as  fuch 
kind  of  wit  is  exploded  in  England,  the'’  it  (till  prevails  in  Germany. 

-j-  Among  other  pieces  of  his  are  Cat'alogi  Stirpiurn  agn  Bcuonienfis  Fro- 
dromus,  gramina  ac  hujufmodi  afirnia  compie tiers,  in  quo  if  Jorum  Etymologic, 

Not  a  ckafaflcrißic*,peadiares  ufus  Medici,  Synonyma  fcleciiora  fummatirn  cx- 
Klientur,  ac  injuper  propriis  obfervationibus  exotieij'que  graminibus  eadun  dif- 
fersc  locuplelantur  a  Jofcpho  Monti,  ap.  Ccnßantintim  Bifarri,  1719.  Like- 
wile  Plant  arum  ajarii  indices  ad  iifum  demonßrat  ienum  Bononlx  ßudiorum, 
publifhed  in  1724,  in  which  is  a  plate  of  the  plvfic  garden. 
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head  of  a  fea-horfe,  or  fea-cow,  dug  out  of  the  adjacent 
mountains,  in  which  the  dentes  molares  are  {fill  to  be  feen  *. 

Among  other  petrifactions  found  in  the  little  river  Mar- 
tignone,  not  far  from  Caftello  Crefpellano,  as  alfo  in  a 
brook  near  Cottibo,  are  feveral  fiphunculi  mar  ini ,  which  fome 
take  to  be  the  teeth  of  a  kind  of  fifh  ;  whereas  in  reality 
they  have  neither  the  fmoothnefs  nor  thehardnefs  of  a  tooth, 
but  rather  confift  of  a  teftaceous  fubftance  which  was  once 
the  receptacle  of  a  worm  or  fnail.  Thofe  commonly  called 
the  large  Dentales  are  white,  {freaked  longitudinally,  and 
fomewhat  crooked ;  the  fmaller  teeth,  which  terminate  in  a 
{lender  point,  and  are  of  a  reddilh  colour,  are  called  antales , 
Both  thefe  fpecies  are  worn  by  the  common  people  next  their 
{kin,  by  way  of  amulet  or  prefervative  againff  a  difeafe  called 
in  Italian  la  Schiranzia  orSquinanzia  and  Angina  i.e.  a  quin- 
fey  or  fore-throat.  Thefe  are  alio  found  near  Verona,  Vi¬ 
cenza,  &c.  near  Lunenburg  in  Germany,  and  at  Achim  in 
the  duchy  of  Bremen. 

On  the  fummit  of  mount  Blancano,  in  a  Ifratum  of  marie, 
is  found  a  fpecies  of  (hells  commonly  called  in  Latin  Pin¬ 
na,  and  by  the  French  Nacres ,  i.  e.  mother  of  pearl  {hells, 
or  Monies ,  i.  e.  muflels,  which,  from  their  fhape  refembling 
a  gammon  of  bacon,  have  alfo  the  name  of  Perna.  While 
the  fifh  is  alive,  the  lower  (hell  (frongly  adheres  to  the  bottom 
Large  ftells.  Gf  the  fea.  Some  other  large  {hells  are  alfo  dug  up  near 
Madonna  del  Safio,  which  lies  about  eleven  Italian  miles 
from  Bologna  ;  and  feveral  of  the  Dentes  laming  are  found 
near  Poggivoli  Roffi,  or  the  Red  hills. 

In  and  near  the  Martignone  are  alfo  found  petrified  fifh, 
fifh,  and  o  -Fungi  and  Pediinites,  which,  on  account  of  their  thin  {hell, 
thei  animals  are  a]fQ  cal]ecJ  Membranuli  Conchites  Pedlinites ,  Pedlunculita 
Jlriati ,  Tubulita  vermietbares  redii,  &  intorti ,  majores  &  mi¬ 
nor es,  & c. 

In  the  brook  dell*  Inferno,  as  it  is  called,  are  found  Con- 
chita  leviter  per  longum ßriati ,  Conchitcc  majores ,  Pediunculita 
leviter  ßriati ,  ÜV. 

The  rivulet  Mercati  exhibits  congeries  of  Conchita Tel- 
linita ,  &c. 

On  the  mountain,  called  Monte  delle  Grotte,  are  found 
Turbinata,  Conchita ,  Echinita ,  Spinula  Pediinites ,  & c. 


Dentes  la- 
mi*. 

Petrified 


*  De  monumento  diluviano  super  in  agro  Bononienji  detedlo  DiJJertatio,  in 
qua  permult*  ipßus  inundationis  vindici *  a  fiatu  terr*  antediluvian*  &  pofi- 
dtluvian*  defumt*  exponuntur  a  Jofepho  Monti,  Bononi*,  17x9.,  apud  K.ojß 
fix’  fccios. 
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In  other  parts  ot  the  territory  of  Bologna  are  found  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Oßreitee  P olyleptoginglymi,  the  Oßreum  imbrica¬ 
tion  iff  fulcatv.m  of  different  fizes,  afh-coloured  oyher-fhells  ; 

Co  rich  it  a  bivalves  ;  Conchitee  turbinati ,  Petlines  bivalves ,  Petti* 
mtes  ßnati ,  Petlunculi ,  Petlunculi  tee  ;  Cham &  leves ,  bivalves 
Glychcimerides  ;  Chamee  ingentes  margaritiferee  polyginglymee  bi¬ 
valves ,  as  Lifter  in  his  hiftory  of  fhells  terms  them  ;  Chamee 
oblongee  leves  et  leviter  firiatee  ;  Dendrites ,  Lignum  fojftle  et  pe- 
trifatlum ,  or  foffile  petrified  wood;  and  Gagates  or  Gange- 
tes,  which  is  alfo  called  AtfpB  Thracius.  Among  petrified  Thefifh 
fifhes  the  Sarda*  is  frequently  found  here.  In  the  yellow Sard4- 
fand,  which  abounds  in  the  territories  of  Bologna,  and  de¬ 
rives  its  colour  from  a  yellow  kind  of  earth,  are  found  great 
numbers  of  Cornua  Ammonis,  and  other  fhells,  many  of 
which  are  fo  fmall  as  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  without  the 
help  of  a  mierofeope. 

I  muff  not  here  omit  the  well  known  Lapis  Bononienfis,  Of  the  Bo 
This  is  a  fmall  hone  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  irregular  non,an  > 
fhape.  It  is  full  of  fulphureous  particles,  and  of  a  lax  tex-  ot°phofpho- 
ture,  yet  heavier  than  would  be  conceived  from  its  lize,  andrus. 
fparkles  like  talc.  It  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  but 
efpecially  in  the  dihridl  of  Bologna,  towards  theAppenine 
mountains,  and  on  mount  Paderno  which  hands  about  five 
Italian  miles  from  Bologna.  They  are  moh  commonly 
found  after  heavy  rains  among  the  earth  wafhed  off  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  This  hone  is  of  the  fize  of  a 
wralnut,  and  has  no  lucid  appearance  in  the  dark  until  it  un¬ 
dergoes  a  particular  calcination,  by  which  it  acquires  the 
property  of  imbibing,  when  expofed  for  a  few  minutes  to 
the  fun-beams,  fuch  a  quantity  of  light,  that  it  afterwards 
fhines  in  the  dark  from  eight  to  fifteen  minutes  like  a  glow¬ 
ing  coal,  but  without  anv  fenfible  heat.  This  experiment 
may  be  repeated  at  pleafure  ;  and  it  is  fufficient,  if  the  hone 
be  laid  only  in  the  open  air  in  the  day-time  where  the  fun 
does  not  fhine ;  for  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  apt  to  make  it 
crumble  to  pieces.  If  the  hone  be  wrell  prepared,  the  light 
of  a  candle  is  fufficient  to  give  it  this  luminous  quality  ;  but 
it  is  not  affected  by  moon-fhine.  It  retains  its  luhre,  even 
tho’  it  be  put  into  water,  and  preferves  this  property  for  three 
or  four  years  ;  and  then  it  may  be  calcined  anew,  but  it 
never  perfedflv  recovers  the  fame  refulgency  that  it  acquired 
at  the  firlt  calcination. 

*  This  is  a  fmall  filh  well  known  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  called  by 
the  French  Sardine.  It  is  not  unlike  a  fprat,  but  fornetbing  larger. 
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In  the  fourth  article  of  the  Philofophical  TranfaCt'ions  of 
the  Royai  Society  at  London  for  the  month  of  January  1666, 
it  is  laid,  that  only  a  certain  ecclefiäftic  had  the  art  of  pre¬ 
paring  this  hone,  and  that  the  fecret  died  with  him.  But 
this  luppofed  lofs  was  happily  retrieved  by  M.  Homberg,  a 
celebrated  German  naturalih,  who,  on  his  return  from  his 
travels  in  Italy,  brought  with  him  a  great  many  of  thefe 
hones,  and  calcined  two  hundred  of  them  fo  many  different 
ways,  that  at  lah  he  found  out  the  fecret.  His  method  was 
It-?  prepara-  as  follows  :  He  firh  feraped  the  hone  all  over  till  it  appear- 
tion.  ecj  exadlly  like  talc  ;  then  having  loaked  it  thoroughly  in 

brandy,  and  inclofed  it  in  a  palte  or  cruh  made  of  other 
hones  of  the  fame  kind  pulverized,  he  calcined  it  in  the  fire, 
or  a  fmall  furnace.  After  this,  all  the  powder  of  the  cruh  in 
which  the  hone  was  inclofed  is  taken  off.  Both  the  powder 
and  the  hone,  when  brought  into  the  dark  from  the  open  air, 
make  a  luminous  appearance;  and  the  former,  if  kept  in  a 
hrong  and  well  hopt  phial,  v/hen  expofed  to  the  air,  imbibes 
the  light,  and,  if  fprinkled  on  pictures  and  letters,  illuminates 
them  in  the  dark.  In  preparing  the  pahe  the  hone  muff  be 
pulverized  in  a  brafs  mortar  ;  for  a  glafs  or  marble  mortar  is 
very  detrimental  to  the  virtue  of  this  kind  of  Phofphorus ; 
an  iron  mortar  particularly  is  worfe  than  any  other.  For 
this  information  we  are  obliged  to  Lemerv,  who,  in  his  Cours 
de  Chymie ,  deferibes  at  large  the  whole  procefs  of  preparing 
this  hone,  which,  he  candidly  acknowledges,  he  learned 
from  Homberg  himfelf.  I  have  been  affured,  that  in  cal- 
cining  this  hone  over  a  fire,  as  itmuh  be  frequently  turned* 
the  operator  muh  take  care  not  to  hang  his  head  over  the 
effluvia  arihng  from  it.  The  uncalcined  Lapis  Bononicnfis  is 
fold  at  Bologna  at  a  Paolo* per  pound  ;  but  a  prepared  piece 
of  the  bignefs  'of  a  dried  fig  cohs  two  or  three  Paoli ,  or 
more.  This  phenomenon  is  generally  attributed  to  theful- 
phur  with  which  the  Lapis  Bononierfis  abounds  ;  for  when  it, 
is  frefh  calcined  the  fmell  of  it  is  an  evident  proof  of  this. 
Beftdes,  its  evaporations  are  known  to  tinge  filver  :  Kow- 
ever,  fulphur  cannot  be  productive  of  any  light  or  efful¬ 
gence,  unlefs  it  be  previoufly  purged  from  all  heterogenous 
particles;  and  this  is  done  by  fire.  Day-light,  which  is  no¬ 
thing  but  the  finch  rays  of  the  igneous  matter  emitted  by 
the  fun,  kindles  the  fulphur  on  the  furface  of  the  hone* 
when  expofed  to  the  open  air,  as  fire  does  common  fuel. 

Upon 


*  Six-pe’nce  Äsrling; 
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Upon  this  fuppofition,  Lemery  diredls  that  this  ftonc  be  cal¬ 
cined  in  a  moderate  lire,  and  obferves,  that,  if  the  heat  be 
too  How,  the  fulphur  is  not  carried  to  the  furface  of  the  Hone  ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  too  intenfe,  the  fulphur  is  too 
much  diflipated  and  evaporates. 

The  Phofphorus  Balduinus,  invented  by  Baudovin,  a  Phofphorus 
Frenchman,  who  publifhed  an  account  of  it  in  1675,  under  BaWuinus* 
the  title  of  Phofphorus  Hermetius ,  without  acquainting 
ing  the  world  with  the  fecret  of  preparing  it,  was  nothing 
eile  but  an  imitation  of  the  Lapis  Bononienfis.  Baudoviffs 
magnet  of  light,  as  he  pompoufly  fly  led  it,  was  nothing 
but  a  compound  made  of  Englifh  chalk  and  aqua  forth ^  or 
fpirit  of  nitre. 

Not  long  after,  in  the  year  1677,  one  Brand,  a  German  Burning 
chcmift  at  Hamburgh,  found  out  the  fecret  of  making  burn-  Phofphorus. 
ing  Phofphorus,  and  that  by  chance  (to  which  we  owe  many 
curious  inventions)  whilff  he  was  endeavouring  to  extract  a 
liquid  from  human  urine  in  order  to  tranfmute  filver  into 
gold. 

Runkel  carried  the  invention  Hill  farther,  and  at  length  it 
was  brought  to  fuch  perfection,  that  at  prefent  a  burning  or 
incendible  Phofphorus  may  be  made  from  vegetable  or  animal 
fubHances,  when  calcined  with  alium.  This  is  bell  kept  in 
water,  and  emits  light  when  expofed  fora  little  while  to  the 
open  air.  I  myfelf  have  feen  experiments  of  this  kind  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Homberg,  and  Lemery,  the  fon. 

Befides  this  Phofphorus  f ulgur ans ,  fevered  other  fimilar  dif-  Flamefrom 
coveries  have  been  made,  as  for  example  :  By  mixing  two  two  liquors 
cold  fluids,  as  the  acid  lpirjts  of  a  mineral  and  an  oil  extrac¬ 
ted  from  vegetables,  flame  has  been  produced.  J  fliali  on 
another  occafion  fpeak  of  the  luminous  barometer,  and  a  kind  photplonn 
of  Phofphorus ,  which  may  be  called  Smaragdinus,  Smaragdinu-m 

I  have  already  given  an  account  of  fome  fea-animals  that  Sea-animals 
emit  an  effulgence  in  the  dark,  in  deferibing  the  Datali  del  vvh,ch  (nine 

o  o  1  pi  t |p0  dirk 

Mare  of  Arcona  :  And  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  inqui- 

ries  of  naturaliHs,  whether  this  fhiningbe  owing  to  the  lea- 

falt,  or  to  the  refmous  and  fulphureous  particles  with  which 

the  fea-water  is  impregnated  ;  I  have  often  obferved  at  fea  in 

a  dark  night  corufcations  not  unlike  ignited  fparks,  caufed 

by  the  collihon  of  the  waves,  the  motion  of  the  fhip,  and 

especially  of  the  oars  :  and,  if  a  perfon  makes  water  from  the 

deck  of  a  fnip  into  the  fea  in  a  dark  night,  a  multitude  of  R  aJ'nncj  in 

luminous  fparks  are  feen  to  rebound,  as  it  were, from  the  fur-  lc-l'wat£r* 

face 
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face  of  the  water.  But  both  thefe  fcintillations  are  öbferv* 
ed  only  in  dry  weather;  and  pofiibly  the  caufe  is  to  be  look¬ 
ed  for  in  the  motion  of  the  faline  fpirits. 

Luckla,  or  The  luciolcs ,  or  glow-worms,  common  in  Italy  and  other 
glow-worm,  countries,  is  to  be  clafied  among  the  natural  phofphori. 
phoipholus  Thefe  infects  appear  moft  luminous  in  rainy  weather  ;  as 
rotten  wood,  which  is  another  kind  of  natural  phofphorus, 
is  known  to  emit  light  in  the  dark,  if  it  be  moift. 

Bologna,  April  21,  1730. 
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LETTER  LXVI. 


How  grapes 
are  preferv- 
ed. 


White¬ 
horned  cat¬ 
tle  with 
bells. 


Bridge  over 
the  Reno; 


Account  of  Modena  and  Reggio. 

S  I  R, 

THE  country  betwixt  Bologna  and  Modena  is  very  plea- 
fant,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  and  abounds  in 
vineyards.  The  inhabitants  have  a  method  of  preferving 
ripe  grapes,  from  the  vintage-time  till  the  month  of  Auguft 
in  the  following  year,  by  keeping  them  in  little  rooms  well 
fecured  againft  the  external  air  and  the  light  of  the  fun;  and 
they  never  go  into  thefe  (lore-rooms  but  with  one  fmall  can¬ 
dle,  and  that  as  feldom  as  poflible.  The  bunches  are  not 
laid  upon  the  floor,  but  hang  feparate,  being  tied  to  a  great 
number  of  fmall  (licks ;  and,  when  a  Angle  grape  has  the 
lead  appearance  of  decay  or  rottennefs,  it  is  plucked  off,  to 
prevent  the  reft  from  the  infedlion. 

The  horned  cattle  of  this  country  are  very  large,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  white.  &ix  or  eight  oxen  are  here  put  to  a  carriage, 
with  a  great  number  of  bells  hanging  about  them,  which 
make  no  difagreeable  noife.  Thedefign  of  this  mufic,  as  I 
am  informed,  is  to  chear  the  creatures  under  their  labour, 
and  to  give  notice  at  a  diftance  on  the  road  that  fuch  a  car¬ 
riage  is  coming. 

Not  far  from  the  city  of  Bologna  the  river  Reno  * 
erodes  the  road.  Though  this  river,  during  the  greateft 
part  of  the  year,  has  but  a  fmall  current ;  yet  there  is  a 
bridge  confiding  of  two-and-twenty  arches,  which  is  four 


ltd.  lib.  viii,« 


■Parviqut  Benonia  Rheni . 


hundred 
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hundred  arid  feventy  paces  long,  and  feveri  broad,  built  over 
it.  In  the  year  1530,  when  Charles  V.  palled  it  in  great  fo- 
lemnity  juft  before  his  coronation,  it  broke  under  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  people  who  attended  in  the  proceftion,  which  occa- 
fioned  great  damage,  befides  the  lofs  of  many  lives.  This 
misfortune  lome  prophetic  genius’s  of  that  time  looked  upon 
as  a  certain  omen  that  Charles  V.  was  to  be  the  laft  emperor 
who  would  receive  his  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  pope. 

It  was  not  far  from  Bologna  that  the  Triumviri,  M.  Lepi-  pjace  where 
dus,  M.  Antonius,  and  C.  Octavius,  formed  that  alliance  Lepidus, 
which  afterwards  proved  fo  bloody  in  its  confequences.  Plu- 
tarch,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  c.  67,  and  in  that  of  Antony,  us  entered 
c.  24,  fays;  that  the  Trumviri  had  this  interview  on  a  fmall  5nt0  an 
ifland  ;  to  which  Dio,  lib.  xlvi,  adds,  that  the  iftand  was  ance* 
formed  by  a  little  river  (probably  the  Reno)  near  Bologna. 

However,  there  is  no  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city 
that  forms  an  ifland  exadlly  agreeable  to  the  defeription  given 
us  by  this  hiftorian  ;  for  by  an  ifland  is  now  always  under- 
ftood  a  place  which  is  generally  furrounded  with  water.  But 
whether  this  ifland  was  near  Bagneto,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Lavino  and  the  Reno ;  or  at  Bagno,  where  the  little 
ftream  Dofio  empties  itfelfinto  the  Reno  ;  or  laftly,  whether 
it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  called  Trebo  di 
S.  Giovanni,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine. 

About  fourteen  Italian  miles  from  Bologna,  near  this Fort  Urba- 
road,  lies  Fort  Urbano,  which  confifts  of  five  baftions,  and  ll°* 
was  built  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  as  a  key  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftate  on  this  fide.  A  little  farther  on  we  ferried  over  the  lit¬ 
tle  river  Panaro,  about  five  Italian  miles  on  this  fide  Mode¬ 
na.  This  river  ferves  as  a  boundary  to  divide  the  dutchy  of 
Modena  from  the  Bolognefe.  On  a  pillar  eredfed  in  this 
place  is  the  following  infeription,  which  would  better  be-  Mart! :it  In. 
come  a  warlike  monarch,  than  the  head  of  the  church  of  feription. 
Chrift,  who  laid  to  his  difciples,  c  The  princes  of  theGen- 

*  tiles  exercife  dominion  ; - but  it  Ihall  not  be  fo  among 

<  you.’  Matt.  xx.  25,  26. 
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Viator , 

Hie  eft  limes  agri  Bononienfis 

Et  EcdefiafticcG  ditionis  initium , 

Hjhiod,  tit 

Urbanus  VI II.  Pent.  Max. 

Tedium  Jartufnque  redder  et, 

Arce  munitiftma ,  ut  mox  videbis ,  excitatd 

Sic  Pontificia  Majeftati ,  fie  fubditorum  Jecuritati  confuluit , 

Ut  exinde  clavibus  imperterrite 

Ovilis  Do?ninici  gereret  cur  am, 

Et  gladio  truculent 0  arcerct  lupornm  rabiem. 

ß 

4  Traveller,  here  thou  feeft  the- boundary  of  the  Bolog- 
4  nefe  territories,  and  the  entrance  into  the  ecclefiaftical 
4  Hate  ;  for  the  defence  and  fecurity  of  which  his  holinefs 
4  pope  Urban  VIII.  has  built,  as  thou  fhalt  prefently  fee,  a 
4  very  ftrong  fortrefs  ;  who  thus  at  once  confulted  the  dig- 
4  nity  of  the  papal  majefty  and  the  tranquillity  of  his  fub- 
4  jedts,  that  he  may  henceforth  intrepidly  protect  the  fheep- 
4  fold  of  the  Lord  with  the  keys  committed  to  him,  and 
4  drive  away  the  ravenous  wolves  from  the  flock  with  thede- 
4  Hroying  fword.’ 

\  Modena. 

Modena  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  frequently  mentioned 

MefTages 
carried  by 
pigeons. 

in  the  Roman  hiftory.  WhenDecimus  Brutus  wasbefleged 
in  this  city,  Hirtiusmade  ufe  of  tame  pigeons  (which  by 
hunger  he  had  trained  up  for  fuch  a  fervice)  as  meflengers*, 
to  give  the  befieged  advice  of  his  intentions,  and  to  receive 
intelligence  from  Decimus  Brutus  on  their  return.  The  me¬ 
mory  of  this  device  is  perpetuated  even  to  this  very  day  at 
Modena,  where  pigeons  are  taught  to  carry  letters  to  a  place 
appointed,  and  bring  back  anfwers.  According  to  the  relati¬ 
ons  of  travellers,  the  fame  is  praefifed  at  Aleppo,  and  other 
cities  in  the  Levant  f.  Of  what  benefit  thefe  letter-carriers. 

9 

*  Plin.  Hiß.  Nat.  c.  73.  Magnis  in  rebus  fuere  internuntia  (columbse)  -- 
fluid  vallum  &  vigil  obfidio ,  atque  etiam  retia  amne  pratenia  profuere  Antc- 
nio  per  ccelwn  eunte  nuntio  ?  ‘  In  affairs  of  great  importance  (pigeons) 

*  were  made  ufe  of  for  meffengers. - What  did  the  trenches,  the  cent!« 

‘  nels,  and  even  the  fnares  laid  acrofs  the  river  avail  Antony,  while  a 

4  courier  made  his  way  through  the  air  ?’ 

"f  That  Mahomet  alfo  made  pigeons  fubfervient  to  his  impoftures,  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  feveral  hi  dories  of  his  life  $  as  alfo  from  Ximenes,  in  biß. 
Arab .  Elniacen .  in  hiß.  Sarac.  (Ac. 

proved 
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proved  to  the  city  of  Leyden  *,  when  hard  preffcd  by  the 
Spaniards,  is  fufficiently  known  from  the  hiftory  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century. 

The  city  of  Modena  boafts  of  having  given  birth  to  fe-  Eminent 
veral  eminent  perfons,  among  whom  they  reckon  Sigoni  the  Pcrfons  na* 
civilian  and  hiflorian,  Fallopi  the  phyfician,  from  whom  cer-  4^°  1  i0 
tain  tubes  f  in  the  human  body  derive  their  name  ;  Corregio 
the  painter;  the  poets  Aleffandro  Taffoni  and  Tefti  ;  Gi- 
copo  Barocci  da  Vignola  the  architect  ;  cardinal  Sadoleti, 
and  the  imperial  general  Monteculi. 

In  the  cathedral  of  Modena  they  fhew  a  very  uncommon 
trophy  of  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants,  namely,  a  wooden 
bucket  with  iron  hoops,  which  the  Modenefe,  for  what  pur- 
pofe  I  know  not,  brought  away  from  Bologna,  and  kept  as 
a  memorial  of  their  expedition  to  the  capital  city  of  their 
enemies.  The  war  was  originally  oc^afioned  by  the  Bolcg- 
nefe  refufing  to  reftore  the  towns  of  San-Cefario  and  Nonan- 
tola  according  to  the  decifion  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 
who  had  been  appointed  arbitrator  of  the  difference  :  upon 
this,  the  emperor,  out  of  refentment  for  the  indignity  offer¬ 
ed,  lent  his  natural  fonHenci,  king  of  Sardinia,  to  the  af- 
fiflance  of  the  Modenefe,  whofe  unhappy  fate  has  been  al¬ 
ready  taken  notice  of.  AsGeminianus  was  the  patron  faint 
of  Modena,  and  Petronius  that  of  Bologna,  the  contending 
parties  were  called  Geminiani  and  Petroniani.  Aleffandro  Tafl*oni’s 
Taffoni  has  ludicroufly  defcribed  the  whole  courfe  of  this  poem, 
war,  in  his  mofl  ingenious  poem  intitled  La  Secchia  rapita ;  La  Secchia 
and,  to  heighten  the  burlefque,  he  makes  the  Modenefe  give  the  rape  *of 
rife  to  that  bloody  war  by  ftealing  this  bucket.  the  bucket. 

It  was  from  this  Modenefe  poet  that  the  celebrated  Boileau 
took  the  hint  for  the  Lutrin.  The  only  fault  in  Talfoni’s 
burlefque  poem  is  a  want  of  delicacy  in  fome  of  his  exprefli- 
ons,  which  are  fometimes  fo  grofs  as  to  offend  a  chaffe  ear. 

The  bucket  that  has  been  thus  immortalized  hangs  in  one  of 
the  towers  of  the  cathedral  by  an  iron  chain;  to  come  at  it, 
a  perfonmuflgo  through  no  lefs  than  fix  doors,  and  give  a 
handfome  gratuity. 

*  Thefe  pigeons,  on  account  of  their  good  fervices,  when  they  died, 
were  lhiffed,  and  are  Itill  kept  in  the  council-houl'e  at  Leyden.  Janus 
Douza’s  pigeon,  which  was  one  of  thefe  winged  expreflfes,  has  further 
been  honoured  with  two  poetical  panegyrics  in  Latin  and  Greek  by  thefa- 
mous  Daniel  Heinfius.  The  great  fervice  done  by  pigeons  at  Haerlem  in 
the  year  1573,  at  Zirickfee  in  1575,  and  Gertrudenberg  in  1593,  are  re¬ 
lated  by  Strada,  Meteraao,  and  other  hiitorians  of  thofs  timi*. 

t  ’Tuba  Fallot iana. 
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Cathedral.  ln  this  church  the  remains  of  St.  Geminianus  are  depofi- 
ted.  Here  is  alfo  a  piece  of  painting  by  Guido,  reprefent^ 
ing  Chrift  in  the  temple,  which  well  deferves  a  traveller’s 
notice.  Before  the  church  are  feveral  low  and  fiender  pillars 
belonging  to  the  building,  which  are  fupported  by  large 
figures  of  lions,  &c. 

jefuits  The  Jefuits  church  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  roof 

church.  0f  it  is  painted  from  a  defign  of  father  Bofti.  The  altars  are 

very  elegant,  and  behind  the  high  altar  is  the  hiftory  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  painted  in  feveral  capital  pictures  by  Pro- 
eaecini. 

The  Theatine  church  is  remarkable  for  its  high  altar, 
which  is  finely  decorated  with  columns  and  ftatues.  The 
choir  is  painted  with  fine  pieces  in  frefco ,  reprefenting  the 
life  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Vincenti-us,  by  Galati. 

St.  Domi-  They  are  now  rebuilding  St.  Dominic’s  church  ;  and,  by 
nic’s church,  what  may  be  conjectured  from-  the  Capello  del  Rofario,  a 
mafterfy  white  marble  ftatue  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  great 
number  of  pillars  of  white  and  blue  marble  to  be  feen  there, 
it  will  be  a  fplendid  and  magnificent  edifice. 

St.tyTarga-  St.  Margaret’s  church  belongs  to  the  Dominicans.  It 
ret  s  church.  fome  good  ftatues  of  terracotta  by  Begarelli,  repre¬ 

fenting  our  Saviour,  two  ufurers,  and  fome  of  the  apoftles. 
A  much  greater  object  of  curiofity  is  that  of  the  virgin  {land¬ 
ing  at  the  crucifixion,  and  fupported  by  the  two  other  Ma¬ 
ry’s,  of  the  fame  materials  with  the  reft,  but  far  exceeds 
them  in  expreffion,  being  made  and  painted  by  Corregio. 
College  of  In  the  college  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo,  between  feventy 
Chari,  eighty  young  noblemen  are  maintained,  and  inftructed 
in  the  fciences  and  academical  exercifes.  In  the  hall  are  the 
portraits  of  celebrated  perfons  who  received  their  education 
at  this  college. 

Ducal  The  ducal  palace  will  be  an  elegant  ftructure ;  but  at  pre¬ 

palace.  fent  it  is  not  above  half  finifhed.  In  the  paflage  leading 
to  the  palace-church  are  painted  all  the  faints  who  were 
of  the  ducal  family  ;  and  among  the  reft  the  hiftory  of  St. 
Prediction  Beatrix  is  to  be  feen  there,  who  is  faid  always  to  predidl 
of  the  death  of  every  one  of  the  ducal  family  by  {lamping  with 

the^ucal  fa-  t^ie  f°ot  on  fi°or-  The  cielings  of  moft  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  are  finely  painted  in  frefco.  Here  are  alfo  other  va¬ 
luable  paintings,  particularly  the  following,  viz.  a  capi¬ 
tal  piece,  reprefenting  a  peftilence;  Titian  with  his  wife 
and  foil  paying  their  devotions  to  the  virgin  Mary ;  a  Ma^ 
donna  fitting,  attended  by  four  faints,  all  as  big  as  the  life,, 


xnily. 

Fine  paint¬ 
ings. 
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"by  Antonio  Corregio ;  the  virgin  Mary,  with  St.  George, 
and  a  groupe  of  little  boys,  by  the  fame  hand ;  the  virgin 
Mary  attended  by  feveral  faints,  and  her  alTumption,  both 
by  Luigi  Caracci  ;  Paolo  Veronefe  and  his  family  proffrate 
before  the  virgin  Mary  and  her  divine  infant;  a  capital  piece 
l  reprefenting  Abraham’s  intended  facrifice  of  his  fon,  by  Del 
Sarto  ;  ten  pibfures  by  Giulio  Romano  ;  the  adoration  of  the 
i  eaffern  r,iagi,  and  the  marriage  at  Cana,  by  Paolo  Veronefe  ; 

I  a  mod:  beautiful  landfcape  painted  on  copper,  and  a  night-  c0rregl0’s 
piece  ,  by  Corregio,  reprefenting  Mary  Magdalen  lying  on  night-piece, 
the  ground  in  the  wildernefs  and  reading  in  a  book.  "The 
frame  of  this  piece  is  let  with  rubies,  amethyffs,  turquoifes, 
and  other  gems.  St.  Roch  distributing  alms  is  by  Annibal 
Caracci,  and  formerly  flood  in  the  Scola  di  S.  Rocco  at  Reg¬ 
gio;  but  was  given  the  duke  of  Modena  in  exchange  fora 
good  copy.  Here  alfo  is  a  pidfure  of  St.  George,  by  DofTo 
da  Ferrara.  I  have  often  obferved  pictures  placed  together 
on  account  of  the  equality  of  their  fize,  though  the  fubjecls 
of  them  were  extremely  improper,  which  is  the  cafe  here ; 
a  large  piece  reprefenting  Bacchanals  is  placed  near  another 
of  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion.  But  that  piece,  which  for  ksLaNotte 
excellence  I  fhould  have  mentioned  firff,  is  La  Notte  di  corregio. 
Corregio,  orCorregio’s  incomparable  night-piece,  reprefent¬ 
ing  the  infant  Jefus  lying  in  his  mother’s  lap.  As  Corre- 
gio’s  excellence  was  more  confpicuous  in  the  colouring  and 
chiaro  ojeuroy  than  in  defigning,  it  muff  be  allowed  that  in 
this  piece  he  has  (hewn  the  utmoft  effort  of  his  fkill.  The 
infant’s  body  is  reprefented  as  it  were  femi-pellucid,  and 
emits  fuch  a  radiancy,  as  to  throw  a  proper  light  on  the  ob- 
jebls  that  are  near  it ;  and  indeed  this  incomparable  piece  is 
never  viewed  without  the  higheft  admiration  and  pleafure. 

It  was  painted  in  the  year  1522,  and  at  firff  was  fold  for  no 

Imore  than  two  hundred  Reggio  lire*  or  livres*,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prefent  courfe  of  money,  are  not  much  more 
than  eight  louis-d’ors  f. 

Mctelli  has  publifhed  a  copper-plate  of  this  pidfure  on  a 
fheet  of  royal  paper,  which  Rofli  fells  at  Rome  for  ten  la- 
jo  chi  f.  Corrcgio’s  paintings  are  the  more  valued,  becaule  he 
has  not  left  a  great  number  of  pieces  behind  him  ;  for  he  be- 

*  About  eight  guineas. 

+  See  Richardfon’s  treatife  on  painting  and  fculpture. 

J  Seven-pence  halfpenny. 
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flowed  a  great  deal  of  time  on  his  works,  and  died  in  the 
forty  fecond  year  of  his  age. 

Look  in"  The  looking-glafs  clofet  is  filled  with  the  portraits  of  the 
glals eloiet.  ducal  family.  A  connoifleur  fees  with  concern  the  fine  ciel- 
ing-pieces  in  this  and  feveral  other  rooms  here  damaged  by 
cracks  and  fffiures. 

Carden,  The  garden  is  at  fome  diflance  from  the  palace.  It  has 
an  orangery,  but  exhibits  nothing  very  remarkable  or  ca¬ 
stables,  rious,  no  more  than  the  flables  that  {land  near  it. 

In  this  part  of  the  city  likewife  the  duke’s  flate-coaches 
are  kept;  fome  of  which  are  ornamented  with  fine  fculp- 
ture  ;  others  are  of  a  wonderful  largenels,  being  made  a 
great  many  years  fince. 

Library.  The  duca!  library  is  under  the  care  of  Muratori,  who 
was  formerly  Ambrofian  library-keeper  at  Milan,  and  is  well 
known  in  the  republic  of  letters  by  his  Antichita  Eftenfi  ed 
Italiane ,  the  firfl  part  of  which  was  publifhed  in  folio  at 
Modena  in  the  year  1717  ;  and  for  his  large  collection  of 
the  Scriptores  lialici  The  manuferipts  of  the  Modena  li¬ 
brary  are  enumerated  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  Diarium  Itali - 
cu?n,  p.  31. 

HowMiran-  The  duke  of  Modena  has  been  in  pofTeffion  of  the  prin- 
oolacame  to  cjpality  0f  Miiandola  ever  fmee  the.  year  1710  ;  Francefco 
Modena!  °  Maria  Pica,  the  lafl  prince,  having  forfeited  it  by  being 
guilty  of  felony.  An  offer  indeed  was  made  this  unhappy 
prince  that  he  fhould  be  reflored  to  his  principality,  on  pay¬ 
ing  a  fine  of  a  hundred  thoufand  ducats,  and  on  condition 
that  he  fhould  marry  a  daughter  of  Charles  Maximilian  Von 
Thurn,  lleward  of  the  houfhold  to  the  emprefs-dowager  Elea- 
nora.  As  this  lady  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  emprefs,  her 
majefly  zealoufly  promoted  fuch  an  advantageous  match  ; 
but  by  delaying  the  affair,  and  fome  failure  in  the  immediate 
payment  of  the  hundred  thoufand  ducats,  the  imperial  ex¬ 
chequer,  in  the  year  1710,  receded  from  thefe  conditions, 
and  at  once  fold  the  principality  of  Mirandola  for  a  million 


*  The  life  of  this  great  man  has  been  written  not  only  by  feveral  Itali¬ 
ans.  but  by  Mr.  Rathlef  and  Mr.  Brucker,  two  German  writers.  His 
Scriptores  rer.  Ital.  in  twenty-feven  volumes,  and  his  7 hefaurus  <veieru?n 
inferiptionum  in  four,  are  lafting  monuments  of  his  judgment  and  applicati¬ 
on,  as  is  his  invaluable  work  of  the  hiftory  of  Italy.  By  the  laft  ac¬ 
counts  from  Modena  we  are  informed,  that  Muratori,  being  in  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  has  loft  his  light,  of  which  he  had  made  fuch  an  excellent 
life. 
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of  guldens  *  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  who  wras  inverted 
with  it  by  the  emperor  on  the  12th  of  March,  1711.  On 
this  occafion  the  duke  of  Modena,  in  order  to  raife  money 
for  fuch  a  large  purchafe,  propofed  to  fome  perfons  in  Ger¬ 
many  a  loan  of  two  hundred  thoufand  guldens  on  a  mort¬ 
gage  of  the  territory  of  Mirandola.  That  he  might  carry 
his  point,  his  agents  were  for  making  the  people  believe, 
that  the  annual  revenues  of  Mirandola  were  no  lefs  than  a 
hundred  thoufand  Spanifh  Spanifh  piftoles  f ;  but  I  queftion  The  duke4« 
whether  Modena  and  Mirandola  both  together,  after  the  ne- revenues* 
cellary  dedudtions,  amount  to  more;  though  it  is  certain 
that  the  duke  draws  very  confiderable  fums  from  the  tax  on 
mills,  monopolies,  and  farms,  with  other  imports.  John  Difference 
Frederic,  the  fecond  fon  of  Rinaldo  the  prefent  duke,  lived  betw«xt  the 
fome  years  at  Vienna,  and  during  that  time  endeavoured  to  two  pnnces* 
create  a  fufpicion  of  his  brother  the  hereditary  prince  Fran- 
cefco  Maria,  on  account  of  his  marriage  with  Charlotta,  the 
duke  regent’s  daughter,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  emperor’s 
confent  for  difmembering  the  principality  of  Mirandola 
from  the  dutchy  of  Modena.  This  prince,  efpecially  in  the 
year  1722,  purtied  the  affair  with  all  poftible  vigour;  and,  to 
harten  the  accomplifhment  of  his  defire,  is  faid  to  have  pro- 
poled  a  marriage  with  a  princefs  of  the  Sobiefki  family,  who 
is  related  to  the  emperor;  but  all  his  meafures  were  frurtrat- 
ed,  and  he  ended  his  days  in  the  year  1727,  in  the  twenty- 
feventh  year  of  his  age.  The  former  depofed  prince  of  the 
houfe  of  Pica  betook  himfelf  to  Spain,  where,  in  regard  to 
his  birth,  perfonal  accomplifhments,  and  zeal  for  that  crown, 
he  was  made  marter  of  the  horfe. 

The  animofity  betwixt  the  two  brothers,  as  related  above,  As  alfohe- 
is  not  the  only  difturbance  that  happened  in  the  ducal  family. 

The  father’s  rigid  treatment  of  the  hereditary  prince,  which  hereditary 
was  imputed  to  the  violent  counfels  of  Salvatico  a  Paduan,  prince, 
his  prime  minifter,  has  been  the  occafion  of  great  feuds. 

The  fame  perfon  is  alfo  charged  with  opprefling  thefubjeefs, 
and  other  iniquitous  meafures,  which  raifed  great  murmurs 
and  complaints.  At  laft  fuch  high  words  parted  betwixt  the 
hereditary  prince  and  Salvatico,  that  the  latter  thought  it 
advifeable  to  make  the  beft  of  his  way  to  his  own  country. 

Since  this  minifter  has  withdrawn,  frequent  endeavours  have 
been  ufed  for  reftoring  a  harmony  betwixt  the  duke  and  his 
fon ;  and  an  outward  reconciliation  has  been  effected ;  but 
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the  inward  miflruft,  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  after  an  open  rup¬ 
ture,  Hill  fubfifls ;  the  father  keeping  his  court  at  Modena, 
and  the  Ton  living  with  his  princefs  at  Reggio. 

France  is  unwilling  that  Italy  fhould  be  parcelled  out  into 
petty  fovereignties,  but  rather  wifhes  that  it  were  gradually 
united  again ;  imagining,  that  by  the  fub-divifion  of  the 
feveral  principalities  the  emperor  has  an  opportunity  of  en¬ 
larging  his  power  there.  This  is  certain,  that,  in  the  wars 
of  Italy,  the  emperor  knows  very  well  how  to  draw  confider- 
able  fuccours  from  the  Italian  princes,  and  never  fails  put¬ 
ting  them  in  mind  of  the  fervices  they  owe  to  the  Roman 
empire,  by  virtue  of  their  fiefs.  But  this  is  alfo  highly  ne- 
ceffary,  and  without  fuch  memento's  they  might  poffibly 
think  that  they  were  independent  fovereigns,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  German  eledlors.  The  ceremonial  which  they  think 
to  procure  for  themfelves  and  their  envoys  at  feveral  foreign 
courts,  does  not  a  little  favour  their  ambitious  views.  T  his 
brings  to  my  mind  what  happened  to  AT.  Huldenberg,  envoy 
from  the  eledtor  of  Brunfwic  Lunenburg  to  the  imperial  court 
in  the  year  1698,  when  he  was  at  the  courts  of  Modena,  and 
of  fome  of  fome  other  Italian  princes,  to  treat  about  the 
marriage  of  the  emprefs  Wilhelmina  Amelia.  The  duke  of 

- ,  fpeaking  of  the  Italian  princes,  obferved,  that  the 

German  electors  and  princes  were  indeed  poflefTed  of  great 
power  and  large  revenues  ;  but  that  the  Italian  princes,  'were 
more  abfolute  in  their  dominions.  In  proof  of  which  a  Herd - 
on  he  alledged,  that  an  appeal  lay  from  the  German  eledtors 
and  princes  to  the  emperor,  whereas  it  was  not  fo  with  the 
Italian  princes,  who  judged  without  appeal.  To  this  M.  Hul¬ 
denberg  replied,  That  his  highnefs  was  mifinformed  in  this 
affair,  with  regard  to  the  German  eledtors,  and  mentioned 
feveral  inferior  princes  of  the  empire  who  are  invefted  with 
the  Jus  de  non  adpellando  in  cafes  that  do  not  exceed  a  certain 
Turn;  adding,  he  could  not  apprehend  why  an  appeal  might 
not  be  lodged  from  the  decree  of  an  Italian  prince  to  the  Au- 
lic  council,  or  his  imperial  majefty.  The  duke  infilled  that 
no  inftance  of  this  kind  could  be  produced.  After  dinner  AT. 
Huldenberg  took  occafion  to  refume  the  fubjedt  with  the  prime 
minifter,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  and  to  afk  him 
whether  there  was  not  an  example  of  fuch  an  appeal  to  the 
emperor?  Upon  the  minifter’s  anfwering  in  the  negative,  AT. 
Huldenberg  farther  afked  him,  if  the  Italian  princes  had  found 
means  to  hinder  complaints  from  being  brought  againfl  them 
by  way  of  appeal,  as  no  law,  in  this  cafe,  could  tie  up  the 

hands 
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hands  of  the  imperial  court?  The  irpnifter  was  filent  for  forne 
time;  but. at  1  alt,  upon  M.  Huldenberg’s  urging  him  farther, 
he  gave  him  the  wink,  and  whifpered  him,  Facciamo  tic  tac ,  tic 
tac ,  intimating,  that  they  caufed  thole  perfons  who  threaten¬ 
ed  to  make  fuch  appeals  to  be  adaflinated.  Upon  which  M. 
Hu’denherg  Imiled,  and  faid,  c  That  this  was  an  extraordi- 
‘  nary  privilege,  indeed,'  and  for  which  the  Italian  princes 
c  had  little  reafon  to  value  themfelves  abeve  the  debtors  of 
c  Germany,’  UV. 

But  to  return  to  Modena.  This  city  is  fuppofed  to  con¬ 
tain  thirty-five  thou  fand  inhabitants  :  but  this  computation 
feems  to  exceed  the  truth  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  cre¬ 
dible.  Before  mod:  of  the  houfes  there  are  portico's  or  cioi- 
ilers,  as  in  Bologna,  under  which  a  perfon  may  walk  fe- 
cure  from  rain  and  the  heat  of  the  fun:  however,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  unequal  height  and  breadth,  they  are  no 
great  ornament  to  the  city.  Here  is  but  little  trade  flirring  ; 
and  though  a  great  number  of  mafks  (in  making  of  which 
Modena  excels)  be  exported  to  Venice  and  other  places, 
yetfo  inconfiderable  an  article  can  contribute  but  little  to  the 
profperity  of  the  city. 

The  foil  of  the  country  about  Modena  is  of  a  fingular  Particular 
conditution,  and  well  deferves  the  notice  of  the  curious  na-  of 

turalid.  It  gives  no  fmall  weight  to  the  opinion  that  petri¬ 
factions  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  univerfal  deluge.  In  every 
part,  not  only  of  the  city,  but  of  the  adjacent  country,  plenty 
of  good  water  is  tobe  found;  only,  before  it  can  be  attained, 
the  ground  mud  be  dug  to  the  depth  o:  nxty-three  feet.  For 
the  ftrft  fourteen  feet  are  found  large  dones,  which  leem 
to  be  the  remains  of  paved  dreets,  or  roads,  and  buildings  ; 
and  from  hence  there  is  fufHcient  reafon  to  conclude  that  the 
foundation  of  this  city  was  anciently  much  lower  than  it  is 
at  prefent.  In  the  next  place  is  found  a  dratum  of  hard 
compabt  earth  proper  to  build  upon.  This  feems  to  be  a 
kind  of  terra  virgima ,  or  virgin  mould,  which  has  never 
been  diduibed  by  digging,  though  fuch  kind  of  earth  is  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the  bed  foundation  for  the  larged  drubtures. 

Under  this  is  a  dratum  of  black  marfhy  earth,  in  which  are 
found  a  great  many  fea-weeds,  the  leaves,  branches,  and 
trunks  of  trees  in  great  abundance  ;  and,  at  the  depth  of 
twenty-four  feet,  undecayed  ears  of  corn  have  been  dug  up. 

The  next  is  a  dratum  of  chalk,  which  begins  at  the  depth 
of  twentv-eight  feet.  As  foon  as  the  labourers  find  this, 
they  are  fure  of  being  no  longer  moledcd  with  the  muddy 

water 
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water  breaking  in  upon  them.  This  chalky  ftratum  is  a- 
bout  eleven  feet  deep,  and  very  full  of  {hells.  It  termi¬ 
nates  at  the  depth  of  thirty-nine  feet,  after  which  follows  a 
moorifh  or  muddy  foil  two  feet  deep,  in  which  are  found 
rufhes,  leaves  of  plants,  and  branches  of  trees.  Next  to 
this  is  a  cretaceous  ftratum,  which  is  eleven  feet  deep,  and 
confequently  terminates  at  the  depth  of  fifty-two  feet  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  This  is  fucceeded  by  a  marfhy  or 
muddy  foil,  refembling  the  former,  of  two  feet  in  depth  ;  and 
then  follows  a  ftratum  of  chalky  earth,  but  not  fo  deep. 
The  next  to  this  is  another  ftratum  of  marfhy  foil,  or  turf, 
under  which  is  found  a  foft  land  intermixt  with  gravel.  This 
appears  to  be  the  original  ftratum  laid  by  nature;  in  which  are 
found  fea-fhells  and  other  indications  of  an  inundation  or  de- 
St-rst-a,  or  luge.  This  firatum  is  very  firm;  and,  by  only  boring  a  little 
conftitution  way  into  it,  a  great  plenty  of  good  water  immediately  fprings 
Amfterdam*  UP’  ant^  f°on  fills  the  well  to  a  proper  height.  No  trunks  of 
trees  are  found  in  the  chalky  ftrafa ;  but  they  are  met  with  only 
in  the  marfhv  or  turfy  foil  *.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  fubjoin 
here  the  different  ftrata  of  the  earth,  and  their  arrangement, 
as  found  in  digging  a  well  two  hundred  and  thirty-fix  feet 
deep,  about  the  beginning  of  the  laid  century,  at  Amfferdam, 
by  order  of  the  magiftrates.  This  well  is  ffill  to  be  feen  at  the 
Oudemannfhaufe, betwixt  the Doeleffreet  and  Rufsland,  where 
is  {luck  up  a  printed  account  of  the  order  in  which  the  ftrata 
lay,  which  is  as  follows  :  Feet 

1.  A  ftratum  of  garden-mould  in  depth  7 

2.  Black  turf,  or  peat  —  —  9 

3.  Soft  clay  —  —  9 

4.  Sand  —  —  8 

5.  Earth  — -  —  —  4 

6.  Clay  —  —  10 

7.  Earth  —  —  —  4 

8.  Paving-fand,  upon  which,  as  good  a  foun¬ 
dation,  moft  of  the  houfes  in  Amfterdam 
are  built,  piles  being  firft  driven  into  it  10 


9- 

10. 

1 1. 

12. 
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14- 


Clay  — 

White  fand  — 

Dry  earth  — 

Marftiy  or  muddy  earth 
Sand  ■ — 

A  fandy  clay  — 


2 

4 

5 
1 

14 

3 


*  Vide  Bernardinus  Ranaz.zini  de  fontium  Mutinenßum  admiranda  fcatu- 
rigbie,  Mutinaj,  1692.  and  Montfaucon's  Diar.  Italic. 
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15.  Sand  intermixt  with  clay  —  5 

16.  Sea-land  in  which  are  a  great  many  (hells  4. 

17.  Clay  —  —  102 

18.  Sand  where  they  left  of  digging  —  31 
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It  is  well  known,  thatafhes,  coals,  bones,  potfnerds,  trees,  Pofition  of 
&c.  are  frequently  found  in  the  turf-lands  or  marfiies  in  Hoi- 
land  and  Friefiand :  but  that  thefe  were  overwhelmed  and 
buried  by  fome  inundation  or  deluge  may  be  concluded  from 
the  fimilarity  of  their  pofition,  the  branches  and  tops  always 
lying  towards  the  N.  E.  and  the  roots  in  the  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion. 

In  the  Modenefe,  efpecially  near  St.  P0J0,  which  is  not  Terra  vergi- 
far  from  Reggio,  an  excellent  alkaline  earth,  which  the  Ita-  ne  aurea' 
bans  call  terra  vergine  aurea ,  is  dug  up.  Sometimes  it  is 
found  in  a  kind  of  powder,  and  fometimes  it  refembles  a 
fat  and  oleaginous  tophus ,  or  friable  (tone.  It  is  firft  pound¬ 
ed  fine,  and  then  made  into  a  foft,  white,  and  infipid  pafte. 

This  is  in  great  repute,  and  reckoned  of  equal  virtue  with  Medicinal 
Terra  Sarnia  ;  the  Bolo  bianco  and  Terra  Silefiaca  are  ufed  «fe. 
as  alexipharmics,  and  found  very  beneficial  in  fevers,  dyfen- 
teries,  and  hypochondriac  diforders*. 

Near  thecaftle  on  Monte  Baranzone,  and  in  a  place  cal-  Oglio  di- 
led  Fiumetto,  wells  or  pits  are  dug  thirty  or  forty  ells,  and 
more,  in  depth,  in  which  a  kind  of  oil  is  feen  floating  on 
the  furface  of  the  water  :  this  is  what  the  Italians  call  Og¬ 
lio  di  Naptha,  or  the  Olio  di  SalTo,  but  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Petroleum,  or  oil  of  Peter.  It  is 
found  in  greateft  plenty  in  autumn  and  fpring,  and  is  (kim- 
med  oft  the  wTater  once  in  a  fortnight ;  but  the  wells  are 
kept  (hut  up  clofe.  It  is  of  a  reddifh  colour ;  and,  when 
one  of  thefe  wells  becomes  dry,  they  either  dig  deeper,  or 
make  a  new  one.  Befides  thefe,  near  Caftello  di  Monte 
Gibbio  are  three  other  fuch  fprings,  which  are  perennial. 

The  oil  which  thefe  laft  yield  is  of  a  ycllowilh  colour,  and 
is  accounted  the  bed  in  this  country.  Petroleum  is  ufed  for 
embalming  the  dead,  varnifhing,  painting,  and  in  pharma¬ 
cy,  and  is  found  not  only  here,  but  likewife  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Parma  and  Naples,  in  Sicily,  fcveral  of  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  India,  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France,  and  in  other  places  f. 

*  Vide  Ecccon .  Obfernjat.  Phyfic.  vi.  f  Boccon.  Obfer<vat.  Vhyfic.  v, 

xxx,  xxxi. 
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Some  naturalifts  will  have  this  to  be  a  fpecips  of  Succi- 
num  liquidum,  which  after  its  induration  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  amber  and  this  opinion  is  founded  on  Bocco- 
ni’s  observations,  who  tells  us  that  he  found  Some  drops  of 
Petroleum  inclofed  in  the  middle  of  a  piece  of  amber  ;  and 
that  amber  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  coafl  of  Sicily  only  in 
thofe  places  where  Petroleum  is  found,  and  in  no  other.  How 
wellgrounded  the  afiertionof  Oligerius Jacobaeus,aDane, who 
has  writ  a  particular  treatife  on  this  oil,  may  be,  namely,  that 
it  will  grow  hard  and  Solid  it  it  be  boiled  with  Spirit  of  nitre,  I 
cannot  fay,  as  I  have  hitherto  had  no  opportunity  of  trying  the 
experiment.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  fea- water  is 
not  necefFary  to  the  production  of  amber,  w?hich  is  often 
found  in  parts  very  remote  from  the  fea.  That  it  is  not  ge¬ 
nerated  from  the  refin  of  pine  or  fir-trees,  appears  evident, 
became,  in  the  countries  about  Foligno,  Ancona,  and  Sefia, 
in  the  papal  dominions,  amber.  Sulphur,  and  refinous  folk 
ills  of  Several  kinds  are  dug  up,  though  there  is  not  a  wood 
of  pines  or  firs  to  be  Seen  all  over  the  country.  Near 
Quercola  and  la  Salih,  in  the  Modenefe,  amber  is  likewife 
not  uncommon  ;  and  is  there  found  in  a  foil  which  has 
yielded  a  great  quantity  of  Petroleum.  In  the  diftridl  of 
Luneburg,  and  in  places  which  are  fofar  from  having  any 
communication  with  the  fea,  that  they  are  at  the  diftance  of 
ten  German  miles  from  it,  I  my  Self  have  gathered  large 
pieces  of  amber,  which  had  both  the  proper  hardnefs,  and, 
when  rubbed,  the  electric  quality  of  attracting  light  fub- 
ftanccs.  Alfo  in  a  marfhy  ground,  on  an  eftate  called  Gar- 
tow,  belonging  to  baron  Bernftorf,  very  good  amber  has 
been  found.  This  was  of  Several  kinds  ;  Some  pieces  were 
yellow  and  transparent*  Some  white  and  opaque  or  cloudy, 
and  others  black,  which  indeed  are  properly  a  kind  of  agate. 
Thefe  pieces  of  amber  lie  fingle  in  a  turfy  foil  within  a  con¬ 
cretion  of  grey  fand,  and  intermixt  with  filaments  of  roots  ; 
they  are  alfo  found  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  mountains  of 
Prufiia.  It  is  alfo  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  there,  and  in 
other  places,  pieces  of  wood  impregnated  with  Sulphur  and. 
refin,  which  have  infinuated  themfeives  into  the  pores  and 
interfaces. 

The  Elbe  throws  up  fine  pieces  of  amber  on  its  banks  in 
Several  places.  Amber  is  alfo  dug  up  in  a  mountain  called 
Bugarach,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  in  France  ;  but 
it  has  not  the  hardnefs  of  the  Prufiian  ;  and  perhaps  the  in¬ 
habitants  make  their  lamps  of  it  on  that  account. 

But 
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But  to  obviate  the  objection,  That  poflibly  the  firft  for¬ 
mation  or  perfection  of  amber  has  been  occalioned  by  the 
lea-water,  which  by  fome  extraordinary  inundation  may 
have  overwhelmed  thole  countries  that  are,  at  prefent,  at 
a  great  diftance  from  the  fea,  I  fliall  obferve,  that  amber 
is  daily  formed  in  the  earth,  and,  from  a  liquid  or  foft  fub- 
ftance,  is  gradually  indurated,  and  becomes  a  hard  body. 

An  inftance  of  this  I  met  with  in  a  piece  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  dug  up  in  the  abovementioned  eftate  of  Gartow, 
and  is  now  in  Sir  Ha  s  Sloane’s  muicum  at  London.  On 
the  furface  of  that  piece  of  amber  is  feen  a  withered  birch- 
leaf,  the  fibres  and  indented  edges  of  which  are  imprinted  in 
the  molt  accurate  manner  on  the  amber.  This  muff  have 
been  done  while  the  latter  was  in  its  liquid  flate.  Now  this 
leaf  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  continued  there  whole  ages, 
without  corruption  or  decay;  efpecially  as  the  ffrata  in  which 
the  Gartow  amber  is  found,  do  not  lie  above  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

The  animals  that  I  have  feen  inclofed  in  amber,  as  far  as 
I  can  recollect,  are  only  of  the  terreff rial  kind,  as  gnats,  fpi- 
ders,  pifmires,  locuffs,  and  the  like.  Minerals  have  alfo 
been  found  inclofed  in  amber  ;  which  is  a  plain  proof  that 
the  former  could  not  be  in  liquid  amber  in  the  fea,  tho’ fuch 
pieces  of  amber  may  have  been  wafhed  away  from  their 
lfrata  by  the  fea,  and  be  again  thrown  by  the  tides  on  the 
fhpre,  or  accidentally  drawn  up  in  nets. 

They  who  attribute  the  origin  of  amber  to  gum  or  refin 
of  trees,  forget  that  amber  remains  indiflbluble  in  water, 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  gums ;  and  that  there  never  was 
any  vegetable  found,  from  which  a  refinous  oil  and  volatile 
acid  can  be  extracted,  as  may  be  done  from  amber  and  other 
foflils,  Amber  lofes  its  hardnefs  and  tranfparency  after  fu- 
fion  ;  but  retains  its  elecfric  or  attractive  quality,  which  the 
modern  philosophers,  who  are  for  exploding  all  occult  qua¬ 
lities,  atrribute  to  the  fubtile  faline  and  fulphureous  particles 
of  which  amber  is  compofed.  For,  fay  they,  there,  being- 
detached  and  emitted  by  the  friition,  rarefy  the  air  near  the 
the  amber,  fo  that  light  fubftances,  as  flxaw,  pieces  of 
paper,  &c.  being  propelled  by  the  denfer  air,  move  to¬ 
wards  the  amber,  where  the  air  is  rarefied  more  or  lefs  in 
proportion  to  its  proximity,  or  diftance  from  the  latter. 

Two  Italian  miles  from  SafTuolo  in  the  Modenefe  is  to  be  Fire 
feen  a  chafm  in  the  earth,  called  la  Salfa,  which  often  ejecls  from  Salt*, 
fmoke,  flames,  afhes,  and  ftones  of  a  fulphureous  fmell  ; 
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and  throws  many  of  them  to  the  height  of  thirty  yards. 
Thefp  eru&ations  generally  fall  out  in  fpring  and  autumn, 
and  are  fometimes  attended  with  very  great  noifes  under 
ground.  The  mountain  in  which  this  aperture  appears, 
has  been  rendered  quite  barren  by  the  afhes,  ftones,  &c. 
eje&ed  out  of  the  chafm  ;  and  during  its  eruptions  the  Pe¬ 
troleum  or  oil  of  Peter-wells,  at  SalPo  and  Monte  Gibbio, 
is  extremely  turbid.  Bocconi,  in  his  Mujeo  di  Fifca  id  di 
Efperienze ,  publifhed  in  quarto  at  Venice  in  1697,  pretends 
to  have  found  out  that  la  Salfa  agrees  not  only  as  to  its  effects, 
but  alfo  the  time  of  its  eruptions,  with  mount  ./Etna  in  Sicily, 
and  that  this  agreement  was  particularly  remarkable  on  the 
10th,  nth,  and  12th  of  May  1693. 

The  country  about  la  Salfa  affords  petrifactions  of  feveral 
kinds,  Cochleita ,  Purbinita,  Dentales ,  Pubuliti  varii ,  refit  id 
intorti ;  but  at  what  depth  they  are  found  I  have  not  been  in¬ 
formed. 

In  the  little  river  Salfa,  near  SafTuolo,  are  found  the  teeth 
of  Hippopotami  and  Pubulita  vermicular  es ;  and  farther  to¬ 
wards  Safi  nolo,  Buccinita,  Caryopbylla  marina  foJJiliaScheuchzeri , 
Purbinita fajciculdti ,  laves  id ßriati, Purbinita  cylindroidei ,  &c. 
On  Monte  delle  Meraviglie,  are  found  large  Chama  ventricoja. 
The  other  mod:  remarkable  peirifafia  in  the  territories  of  Mo¬ 
dena  are  Conch  it  re  valvis  re  qua  Hints  Irevibus  id  rctundis  3  Conchi- 
tre  oblongi  id  laves-,  Conchit  a  ßriati ,  tranfverfim  rugoß \  Conchita 
in  longum  id  tranfverßm  minutißime  ßriati  ;  Cochleitrs  calati ; 
Cochieit  retro  chi  formes-,  Chama Chama  laves,  rhomboidea ;  Cha?na 
ventricoja  \  Pefiines  auriti Pefiuncidita  t am  in  longum  qu am  tranß 
verfim  ßriati  \  Delimit  a  jubrotundi  minutißime  ßriati  \  Pefiunculi 
laves  ;  Oßreita  imbricati  ;  ößreitarvjn  opercula  ;  Oßreita  rugoß ; 
Murices  auriti ,  oris  recurvi  \  Purbinita  muricati  of  feveral  kinds ; 
Pur  binit  es  auriti ,  oris  dentati Umbilici  fojfdes,  alias  opercula  co- 
chlcarum  calatarum ,  Sec. 

Laftly,  I  muft  here  obferve,  that  Pliny  (lib.  ii.  c.  95.) 
mentions  a  floating  ifland  in  the  Modenefe  ;  but  at  prefent 
no  fuch  phenomenon  is  to  be  feen  in  thefe  parts. 

Betwixt  Modena  and  Rubiera,  vou  crofs  the  little  river 
Secchia  over  a  very  long  bridge :  Rubiera  is  one  poft-ftage 
from  Modena,  and  about  haif-way  to  Reggio.  This  lafl 
mentioned  city  is  better  built,  and  has  more  regular  ftreets 
than  Modena ;  it  alfo  appears  but  little  inferior  to  it  in 
extent. 

The  flreet,  in  which  the  famous  fair  is  yearly  kept,  is 
particularly  remarkable  both  for  its  length  and  breadth  ; 
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and  the  only  defedf  is,  that  it  is  not  laid  out  in  a  direct  line. 

In  the  cathedral  of  Reggio  is  tobe  feen,  over  the  high  altar, 
the  afiumption  of  the  virgin  Mary,  painted  by  Vincenzo 
Gotti,  and  four  marble  Ratues  by  Clemente  da  Reggio;  and 
by  the  fame  hand  are  alfo  thofe  of  Adam  and  Eve,  which 
Rand  before  the  front  of  the  church.  Among  the  fepul- 
chral  monuments  in  this  church  are  feveral  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Maleguzi ;  particularly  that  of  Horatio  Maleguzi, 
count  of  Monte  Obizi,  who  was  ambafiador  to  Philip  II. 
king  of  Spain,  and  alfo  wrote  the  life  of  pope  Pius  V.  He 
died  in  the  year  1583.  The  monument  of  Ugo  Rangoni, 
legate  of  Paul  V.  to  leveral  princes,  is  extremely  beautiful. 

On  the  right  fide  of  the  Tribuna  are  fix  fine  marble  flatues, 
and  in  an  adjoining  chapel  the  images  of  St.  Fabian  and  St. 

SebaRian. 

The  Chiefa  della  Madonna  is  a  very  lightfome  building  ;  church  of 
and  thecielingis  elegantly  painted. 

Before  St.  Profpero’s  church  Rand  fix  lions  which  former¬ 
ly  ferved  for  pedeRals  to  fome  flrudfure.  The  roof  is  paint¬ 
ed  by  Camillo  Procaccino,  and,  among  other  things,  ex¬ 
hibits  the  laft  judgment.  In  the  veRry  is  to  be  feen  a  defcent 
from  the  crofs,  together  with  the  three  Mary’s,  by  Luigi 
Caracci,  which  confequently  deferve  notice. 

The  road  betwixt  Modena  and  Parma  is  a  part  of  the  an"  ViaiEmilia. 
cient  Via  /Emilia,  and  is  very  pleafant  to  travel.  It  lies  ail  DchS^u1' 
along  through  gardens, and  is  planted  onbothfides  with  rows  road  and  ** 
of  white  mulberry-trees,  interwoven  with  vines  which  form  a  profpeft. 
kind  of  natural  feRoons.  The  whole  plain  confiRs  of  plan¬ 
tations  and  inclofures,  every-where  feparated  by  rows  of 
fruit-trees  and  vines,  fo  that  few  countries  can  form  a  rich¬ 
er  fcene,  or  yield  a  more  beautiful  landfcape  to  the  eye. 

On  the  road  about  five  miles  from  Reggio,  a  very  long  River  r  en, 
bridge  is  built  over  the  river  Lenza,  which  is  the  boundary  za.  bounia- 
betwixt  the  dutchies  of  Modena  and  Parma.  ry  betwixt 

On  the  Modenefe  fide,  and  on  the  left-hand,  lies  the  cafile  and  Parma, 
of  Canofia,  which  belongs  at  prefent  to  a  family  of  the  Canoir* 
fame  name,  and  is  famous  in  the  hifiory  of  the  middle-ages,  caltie* 
being  the  refidence  given  by  the  powerful  countefs  Mathilda 
to  pope  Hildebrand  or  Gregory  VII.  Here  the  emperor  Ignominious 
Henry  IV.  was  obliged,  in  very  fevere  cold  weather,  to  Rand  Pcnance°f 
for  three  days  in  the  court-yard  clad  in  fack-cloth,  and  bare-  n'!  eior 


footed,  without  either  meat  or  drink,  and  with  tears  to  beg 
for  pardon,  before  the  pope  could  be  prevailed  on  to  receive 
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him  again  into  the  bofom  of  the  church  *.  Concerning  the 
fufpicion  of  a  criminal  commerce  between  this  pope  and  Ma¬ 
thilda,  fee  Lambertus  Schaffnaburgenfis  ad  ann.  1 077.  p.  809, 
and  the  author  of  apologia  pro  Henrico  IV.  p.  219.  f 

Several  proteflants  malce  ufe  of  the  teffimony  of  thefe  hif- 
torians  in  order  to  complete  the  fcandalous  hiftory  of  the 
court  of  Rome ;  and  when  it  is  objected  that  pope  Hildebrand 
was  old  and  emaciated,  and  that  Mathilda  was  not  very- 
young,  they  anfwer,  That  old  men  are  often  concerned  in 
i'uch  intrigues.  But  it,  from  the  hiffories  of  thofe  times,  we 
enquire  into  the  character  of  pope  Gregory  VII,  they  will 
inform  us  that  ambition  and  avarice  had  the  predominance 
over  that  pontiff ;  fo  that  luff  could  make  but  little  oppofiti- 
011  againft  thofe  reigning  paffions.  A  perfon  of  fuch  a  call 
of  mind  is  feldom  known  to  indulge  himfelf  in  fenfual  plea- 
fures ;  and  if  he  happens  to  be  lurprized  by  a  ffrong  temp¬ 
tation,  fo  as  to  make  a  falfe  ffep,  he  is  afhamed  of  it,  and 
his  former  ambition  and  avarice  foon  refume  the  afcenJarit 
over  him,  and  put  him  upon  projects  which  the  world  look 
upon  as  grand  and  enterprifing. 


LETTER  LX  VI I. 

Observations  on  Parma  and  Placentia! 


S  I  R, 

PARMA  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  has  broad  re¬ 
gular  ftreets  and  a  great  number  of  handfome  houfes, 
which  the  Italians  here,  according  to  the  cuitom  of  other 


*  Vide  Baron.  Anna!.  Tom.  xi.  ad  ann.  1077,  n  xviii.  p.  524..  Donnizo, 
in  ‘Vita  Mathildis,  lib.  xi.  c.  1  &  7.  Arnulpbus  Mediokmenjis ,  lib.  iv.  Gcf- 
torum  Me  diclan  enf.  c.  viii.  p.  74 .6.  The  fovereign  princes  of  Europe  are 
not  fenfible  how  much  they  are  indebted  to  Luther’s  reformation,  were  it 
only  in  refpeft  of  the  temporal  profperity  and  outward  fecurity  of  their 
feveral  dominions.  See  alfo  on  this  head  Baith.  Bebel,  de  benefit iis  magif- 
tratui  politico  a  Luthero  exkibitis,  Georg.  Hern.  Götze,  de  benefieiis  aeconosni* 
cis  Lulbert  minißerio  exhibit  is,  &  Job.  Hermann.  Fiirflenau ,  de  mentis  Lu¬ 
the  ri  in  esc  cononn  am  public  am  &  privat  am,  Rintel.  1749. 

f  To  the  hiftoriaris  who  charge  pope  Gregory  with  carrying  on  amo¬ 
rous  intrigues,  may  be  added  Leo  Oßienf.  in  chron.  Cajfin.  lib.  iii.  c.  49» 
Sigbert.  Gcmblac.  and  Alberic.  ad  an.  1085,  who  relate  that  Gregory  on  his 
death-bed  heartily  repented  of  this  cruel  treatment  of  the  unhappy  empe¬ 
ror  Henry  IV.  but  to  thefe  may  be  oppofedthe  filence  of  other  credible  hi- 
ftorians  on  this  head. 

parts 
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parts  of  Italy,  dignify  with  the  name  of  palazzi ,  or  palaces. 

The  little  river  Parma  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  which  River  of  the 
have  a  communication  with  each  other  by  three  ftone  bridg-  fame  name* 
es.  Its  circuit  is  about  four  Italian  miles;  and  the  citadel  Circuit, 
very  much  refembles  that  of  Antwerp.  The  number  of  in  -  f 

habitants  is  fuppofed  to  be  from  forty-five  to  fifty  thouland  ;  inhabitants, 
but  this  computation  certainly  exceeds  the  truth. 

Among  the  ancient  writers  who  fpeak  of  this  city,  are  Antiquity  of 
the  following:  Strabo,  lib.  v.  Livy,  lib .  xxxix,  c.  55.  the  city. 
Pliny,  lib .  iii.  c.  15.  Cicero  ad  Famil.  lib.  x.  ep.  33.  n.  8. 

Ptolemy,  Columella,  and  others.  In  an  ancient  infcription 
it  is  ftiled  Colonia  Julia  Augujla  Parma. 

The  ducal  palace  is  not  yet  completed:  however,  in  the  Ducal  palace, 
duke’s  apartment,  a  great  number  of  fine  paintings  are  to  be  its  paintings, 
feen  ;  among  thefe,  the  pieces  which  Anmbal  Carracci  has 
copied  in  oil  colours  from  the  paintings  in  frefco  in  the  cu¬ 
pola  of  St.  John’s  church,  by  Corregio,  are  eminently  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  reft.  A  night-piece  of  Peter  denying 
Chrift,  and  another  piece,  reprelenting  Abraham  entertain¬ 
ing  three  angels,  deferve  a  particular  attention.  Here  are 
two  very  large  pieces  by  the  cavalier  Malogio,  reprefent- 
ino;  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  fall  of  Lucifer  into  hell, 
who,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  has  taken  care  to 
fill  the  former  with  bifhops  and  friars. 

Adjoining  to  the  dutchefs’s  apartment  is  a  looking-glafs 
clofet ;  but  it  has  no  very  large  glaiTes.  Moft  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rooms  are  hung  with  red  velvet  laced  with  gold,  with 
the  richnefs  of  which  the  brick  flooring  little  agrees. 

The  vaft  theatre  at  Parma,  fo  famous  throughout  all  Eu- Noble  the- 
rope,  was  built  by  Rainutius  I.  in  the  year  1618.  7’heatre‘ 
parterre ,  or  pit,  is  fixty-five,  and  the  ftage  fixty-tvvo  com¬ 
mon  paces,  in  length.  In  Parma,  the  length  of  the  whole 
building  is  generally  computed  at  a  hundred  and  ninety  ells, 
and  the  height  about  forty- nine  or  fifty.  On  each  fide  of 
the  ftage  ftands  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  one  of  the  former 
dukes,  and  feveral  other  ftatues  on  each  fide  of  the  pit. 

The  latter  confifts  of  twelve  rows,  rifing  gradually  one  a- 
bove  another,  as  in  the  ancient  Roman  amphitheatres  ;  and 
over  it  is  a  double  gallery.  Some,  indeed,  will  have  it  that 
it  will  conveniently  hold  eight  or  nine  thoufand  fpecftators  ; 
but  this  is  an  afiertion  which  the  eye  manifeftly  contradicts 
at  firft  fight.  On  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  prince  Ed¬ 
ward,  brother  to  the  prefent  duke,  with  Dorothea  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Philip  William  elector  Palatine,  in  the  year 
Vol.  III.  Y  1670, 
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1670,  it  was  mod  fplendidly  illuminated  ;  and,  during  the 
opera,  the  parterre ,  or  pit,  was  laid  three  or  four  feet  under 
water,  in  order  to  reprefent  a  naval  engagement  betwixt  two 
gondola’s.  For  this  purpofe  two  large  rooms  on  each  fide 
of  the  theatre  were  filled  with  water,  the  entrances  to  the 
pit  were  flopt,  and  as  the  flooring  and  feats  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  *  are  of  Hone  (the  latter  being  only  covered  with 
wood)  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  exhibiting  fuch  a  nau- 
macbia.  But  the  gondola’s  mult  certainly  have  been  very 
much  confined  in  their  motions,  as  the  pit  could  not  be  en¬ 
larged  ;  for  in  extent  it  is  far  fhort  of  that  of  the  Aliberti 
theatre  at  Rome.  The  mod  remarkable  thing,  in  the  con- 
Hrudfion  of  this  edifice,  is,  that  a  word  fpoken  ever  fo  low 
on  the  ftage  is  difHndfly  heard  in  every  part  of  the  pit, 
(which  faves  the  adfors  no  fmall  trouble)  and  the  greateff 
elevation  of  the  voice  caufes  no  echo.  It  is  fa  d,  that,  when 
Lewis  XIV.  defigned  to  build  an  opera-houfe  in  the  palace  of 
the  Thuilleries  at  Paris,  he  fent  the  celebrated  architect  Vi- 
garani  to  Parma,  in  order  to  examine  into  the  caufe  of  this 
ObfervatioA  extraordinary  effedl ;  but  to  no  purpofe.  The  Paris  opera- 
about the  houfe  is  indeed  fuppofed  to  be  large  enough  to  contain  feven 
or  eight  thoufand  people  ;  but  I  queflion  whether  this  be 
notan  exaggeration  little  fhort  of  that  mentioned  above  ;  at 
leaf!  I  am  certain  that  the  opera-houfe  at  Hanover  exceeds  it 
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both  in  largenefs  and  elegance. 

Theatre  for  The  illumination  of  the  large  theatre  at  Parma  being  ve- 
©ommon  uie.  ry  expensive,  a  fmaller  theatre  has  been  eredfed  for  common 
life  in  a  faloon  adjoining  to  it;  and  this  has  a  pit  large  enough 
to  contain  two  thoufand  fpeefators.  On  the  Tides  of  it  are 
three  rows  of  feats,  and  eight  more  riling  one  above  another, 
in  the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre  in  front,  and  over  thefe 
are  three  galleries. 

Library.  'The  duke’s  library  makes  a  very  grand  appearance;  the 
books  are  all  in  French  binding,  and  elegant  pillars  are  plac¬ 
ed  at  certain  diftances  along  the  fhelves.  The  number  of 
books  does  not  exceed  feventeen  or  eighteen  thoufand  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  and  all  the  care  taken  to  preferve  them  from  worms 
and  moths  is,  only  by  fhaking  and  beating  them  a  little  at 
certain  times. 

The  manuferipts  are  likewife  bound  in  the  fame  pompous 
manner.  Phe  printed  books  are  for  the  mod  part  in  folio, 
and  chiefly  relate  to  hiftory.  At  the  end  of  the  library  is 
this  infeription  : 

*  The  amphitheatre,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  foreign  theatres  anfwers  to 
the  front  boxes  in  our  play-houfes,  and  confifts  of  feveral  rows  of  feats 
railed  above  the  pit  with  a  gradual  afeent. 
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'Theatrum  Orbis  miraculum 
Ne  Jufpicito , 

Majus  hie  fibi  vindicat 
Sapientia , 

Maximum  Farneßa 
SereniJJi mi  Francifa 
Duels  VII. 

Alagnificcnila. 

c  Ceafe  to  admire  the  theatre  cf  Parma,  which  Is  the 
*  wonder  of  the  world  3  for  wifdom  here  exhibits  a  greater: 
c  but  the  greateft  wonder  of  all  is  the  magnificence  of  his 
c  molt  ferene  highnefs  duke  Francefco  VII.  of  the  illuftri- 
c  ous  houfe  of  Farnefe/ 

The  cabinet  of  fnedals  cohftfls  of  eighteen  thoufand  Cabinetof 
pieces,  all  of  different  dies,  though  there  are  no  lefs  thari  raedais* 
five  hundred  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  Over  every  medal  is 
a  little  ticket,  with  black  letters  on  a  eold  ground,  fhewinw 
on  what  occafion  it  Was  ftruck,  tFc.  Thefe  medals  are  in- 
ferted  in  copper- plates  glazed,  fo  that  by  turning  them  you 
have  a  view  of  the  reveries  of  the  medals,  without  taking 
them  out  of  the  fockets.  This  collection  comes  no  lower 
down  than  the  reign  of  Heraclius  ;  but  the  feries  is  conti¬ 
nued  in  gold,  filver,  and  copper  pieces,  each  afTortment  of 
which  is  kept  in  a  feparate  cafe. 

The  rareft  piece  in  this  collection  is  a  medallion  of  Pif—  ^-areft Pie3e* 
cennius  Niger,  which  was  ftruck  at  Antioch,  with  Deafa- 
lutis  or  the  goddefs  of  health,  on  the  reverie.  The  three 
copper  medals  of  Otho  are  of  the  medius  modulus^  or  mid¬ 
dling  fize  *  one  of  which  is  a  Latin  medal,  and  the  other 
two  Greek.  But  the  genuinenefs  of  thefe  pieces  is  much 
difputed  by  feveral  jlearned  antiquarians.  Petrufi,  a  Jefuit, 
in  the  year  1694,  began  the  publication  of  a  catalogue  of  Catalogue  •, 
this  mufeum,  the  eighth  part  of  which,  confining  of  a  thin 
volume  in  folio,  was  publilhed  at  Parma  in  the  year  1717. 

After  his  death  the  continuation  of  the  work  was  under¬ 
taken  by  Pioveno,  another  Jefuit  of  Placentia,  and  fori  to  a 
Venetian  nobleman  ;  but  he  is  lo  fparing  of  his  labour,  that 
he  has  publifhed  nothing  yet. 

The  medal-tables  are  placed  on  both  Tides  of  a  long  gal¬ 
lery,  where  the  eye  is  farther  entertained  with  the  fight  of 
feveral  admirable  pidurcs.  The  moft  efteemed  amongft  the  Paintings, 
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latter  are  the  following  pieces,  viz.  a  naked  Venus  afleep, 
by  Annibal  Caracci  ;  under  which  is  a  looking-glafs  in  a 
frame  of  white  Carrara  marble,  beautifully  carved  with  five 
angels  and  a  variety  of  fiowrers  in  relievo ,  by  Giuliano  Mo- 
zani ;  the  laft  judgment,  by  Michael  Angelo  ;  a  Pieta  by 
Annibal  Caracci;  the  efpoufals  of  St.  Catharine,  by  Corre- 
gio  ;  and  the  celebrated  Zingana,  or  gipfey,  by  the  fame 
mafter.  This  figure  was  accidentally  fo  called  from  the 
brown  complexion  it  bad  when  firft  painted ;  but  it  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  virgin  Mary  in  a  wild,  defert,  country  on  her 
flight  to  Egypt.  Here  are  alfo  Lucretia,  by  Parmeggiano, 
and  a  remarkable  copy  of  a  protrait  of  pope  Leo  X.  executed 
in  fuch  a  mafterly  manner  by  Andrea  delSarto,  that  it  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  Parmefans  to  the  original,  which  is  in  the  pof- 
feftion  of  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany.  This  copy  is  faid  not 
able  copy  ofonj,r  have  deceived  Vafari,  but  even  Giulio  Romano  him- 
felf,  who,  though  he  worked  on  the  drapery  of  the  original 
by  Raphael,  when,  fome  time  after,  he  faw  this  copy  at 
Parma,  took  it  for  RaphaePs  piece,  and  imagined  he  could 
diftinguifh  in  it  fome  ftrckes  of  his  own  pencil,  as  Felibien 
tells  us,  in  his  Lives  of  celebrated  painters.  Pope  Clement 
VII,  who  was  of  the  houfe  of  Media's,  promifed  the  origi¬ 
nal  pidlure  to  one  of  the  dukes  of  Mantua;  who  paid  his  ho- 
linefs  a  vifit,  and  afked  him  for  it.  But  the  cunning  Flo¬ 
rentine,  being  very  unwilling,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  to  part 
with  fuch  an  exquifite  piece,  contrived  to  put  the  duke  off 
with  a  copy  of  it  (which  is  that  we  are  fpeaking  of)  and 
kept  the  original  Fill  at  Florence.  This  inftance  renders 
fomething  dubious  that  infallible  certainty, which  many  con- 
noiffeurs  pretend  to,  of  immediately  telling  us,  upon  feeing 
any  celebrated  pidfure,  the  name  of  the  artifF  that  painted  it. 

Near  the  picture  gallery  is  a  fmaller  apartment,  wdiich,  as 
it  contains  many  coftly  and  valuable  curiofities,  may  be  called 
a  mufeum,  or  treafury.  Here  are  feveral  cabinets,  tables, 
and  clocks  of  plain  and  raifed  Florentine  work,  and  one  em¬ 
bed  ifhed  with  admirable  fculpture,  and  fet  with  gems ;  two 
tables  of  rock-cryffal,  adorned  with  figures,  one  of  which 
has  a  filver  border  gilt,  and  the  other  is  embellifhed  with 
flowers  of  enamel  and  gold  ;  feveral  marble  and  agate  vafes  ; 
a  fine  hanger  fet  with  very  valuable  jewels,  among  which  is 
a  chryfolite  of  the  bignefs  of  a  large  bean  ;  feveral  cafkets 
ornamented  with  enamel  and  gems ;  paintings  on  lapis 
lazuli ,  and  curious  works  in  ivory.  Among  the  laft  are  fe¬ 
veral  crucifixes,  where  the  whole  body  of  our  Saviour,  the 
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arms  excepted,  is  made  of  a  Tingle  piece.  Here  is  an  aiTort- 
ment  of  mother-of-pearl,  curioufly  wrought;  another  of  am¬ 
ber,  and  a  clofet  full  of  pieces  of  rock  cryftal,  mod:  of  which 
were  brought  from  the  country  of  the  Grifons.  Some  ofExtraordi- 
thefe  pieces  are  near  the  bignefs  of  a  man’s  head  ;  and  in  this  n.ary  la[ge 
clofet  is  an  intire  fet  of  altar  furniture  of  cryftal,  with  a  caf- ° 
ket  of  cryftal,  feveral  cryftal  pillars,  and  a  remarkable  piece  of 
the  fame,  refembling  a  mountain  dividing  itfelf  into  two 
forked  tops,  which  weighs  near  a  thouland  pounds.  It  has 
not  indeed  the  fineft  luftre  ;  but,  as  to  its  largenefs,  I  queftion 
whether  its  equal  can  be  produced  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  largeft  piece  of  cryftal  known  in  Pliny’s  time  weighed 
no  more  than  fifty  pounds,  and  was  prefented  by  Livia  to  the 
capitol  as  a  very  extraordinary  curiofity  *. 

Adjoining  to  thismufeum  is  an  apartment  filled  with  fhells,  Antiquities, 
ancient  infcriptions,  bufts,  and  lamps  ;  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Roman  idols.  Not  longfince  the  paintings  in  frefco  dif-  Paintings  in 
covered  at  Rome  in  the  Farnefian  gardens,  and  fuppofed  to/r<?/^belong- 
have  belonged  toNero’s  apartments,  were  alfo  brought  hither. 

The  figures  of  men  reprefented  in  thefe  paintings  are  not  de-ments. 
figned  in  the  beft  manner ;  the  faces  are  fcarce  diftinguifh^ 
able,  and  the  colours  at  prefent  quite  faded.  In  my  opini¬ 
on  it  would  be  doing  injuftice  to  the  ancients  to  form  an  idea 
of  their  (kill  in  painting  from  fuch  pieces;  for  though,  pro¬ 
bably,  antiquity  produced  no  paintings  which  can  rival  the 
works  of  Raphael  and  fome  other  modern  artifts  ;  yet  their 
painters  could  not  but  draw  great  advantages  from  the  flou- 
rifhing  ftate  of  fculpture,  in  which  the  ancients  deferve  the 
higheft  applaufe. 

In  a  cabinet  in  this  room  is  kept  a  miftal  curioufly  illumi¬ 
nated  and  painted,  at  the  end  of  which  is  an  altar  painted 
in  miniature,  and  infcribed  with  thefe  words: 

‘Julius  Clovius  Monumenta  he&c  Alexandra  Farncfio  Domino 
Juo  faciebat  M.D  .XL.VI. 

‘  Juli  us  Clovius  painted  thefe  memorials  for  Aleftandro 

Farnefe,  his  patron,  in  the  year  1546.’ 

% 

Concerning  the  works  of  this  Clovius  mention  has  alrea¬ 
dy  been  made  in  my  account  of  the  Vatican  library.  Thefe 


*  Plin.Hiß.  Nat.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap,  2. 
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paintings  have  been  alfo  retouched  by  P.  Ramelli,  who  died 
very  lately. 

As  to  the  theatrical  and  perfpecfive  paintings,  Parma  may 
may  now  boaft  of  a  maflcrly  hand  in  Righino,  a  native  of 
that  city. 

The  duke’s  {fables  confifl  of  feveral  feparate  buildings  ; 
and  near  them  are  alfo  kept  the  {fate  coaches,  &c,  both  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  many  of  which  are  very  fuperb. 

Duke  Rainutius  I,  befides  the  univerfity  eredfed  in  1599, 
alfo  founded  an  academy  in  ifioi  for  perfons  of  noble  fa¬ 
milies,  in  which  young  Ifudents  from  their  childhood  arein- 
ftru&ed  not  only  in  grammar,  the  daffies,  rhetoric,  philofo- 
fophy,  mathematics,  geography,  hilfory,  divinity,  the  civil, 
feodal,  and  canon  law;  but  Jikewife  in  the  German,  French, 
and  Spanifh  languages ;  in  mufic,  painting,  fortification, 
dancing,  fencing,  vaulting,  and  riding.  This  academy  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Jcfuits  ;  and  the  annual  allow¬ 
ance  to  every  ffudent  for  board,  lodging,  wafhing,  fire  and 
candle,  attendance,  and  infiruction  is  about  a  hundred  filip - 
pi  *,  one  of  which  is  equal  to  nine  paoli  and  a  half.  The 
ridino--fchool  is  furniflied  with  horfes  from  the  duke’s  {fables. 

o  #  > 

to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty  ;  and  only  a  ducatoon ,  or 
feudo  f,  is  given  every  month  to  the  head  groom.  For  other 
arts,  as  painting,  fortification,  they  pay  about  four  pao¬ 
li  X  a  month ;  and  the  gratuities  to  fervants,  contributions  to 
the  chapel,  feaffs,  comedies,  and  the  carnival  diverfions  may. 
amount  to  about  four  ducatoom  ||  a  year. 

The  morning  lectures  generally  take  up  two  hours  and  a 
half,  and  thofe  of  the  afternoon  about  three.  The  ffudents 
a*re  divided  into  carper  ate ,  or  clafies,  of  ten  or  thirteen  ;  and 


every  earner  at  a  has  a  lervant  and  monitor,  which  muff  be  an 

ecclefiaffic.  There  are  at  prefect  a  hundred  and  thirty  young 

rspbletnen,  either  counts  or  barons,  in  this  college ;  but  the 

foundation  admits  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ffudents.  Youth 

of  all  nations  are  received  here  indifcriminately  ;  but  with 

regard  to  birth  they  muft  be  noble,  and  fuch  as  are  capable 

of  being  admitted  among  the  knights  [of  Malta.  When 

they  walk  about  the  city,  the  ffudents  are  drefied  in  black  ; 

but  in  hunting,  and  during  the  feffivities  in  autumn,  they 

are  allowed  to  wear  cloaths  of  any  colour.  That  ffudent 

J 


*  A  ill p  1  is  about  four  /hillings  and  ninepence  $erling, 
crown*  i  Two  millings.  jj  About  a  guinea. 
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who  fignalizes  himfelf  moft  by  his  exercifes,  &c.  is  Riled 
principe ,  and  has  a  particular  refpe<ft  paid  him  by  the  reft. 

He  likewife  wears  a  medal  hanging  at  a  purple  ribbon  with  a 
filver  border,  on  his  breaft. 

There  are  two  elegant  theatres  in  the  college,  in  one  of 
which  the  ftudents  a£t  plays  during  the  carnival  ;  at  other 
times  they  allow  the  players  to  perform  in  them.  The  au¬ 
tumn  vacation  they  fpend  at  one  of  the  duke’s  country-feats 
in  hfhing,  hunting,  and  other  innocent  paftimes  ;  but  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  proper  directors  :  nor  are  their  ftudies  quite 
laid  afide  during  this  feafon.  The  duke  and  the  principal 
nobility  of  the  city  lend  their  coaches  and  horfes  to  carry 
the  ftudents  into  the  country  ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  allowed  them,  they  are  brought  back  in  the  fame 
manner. 

%  j-  *  *  ♦  • 

The  cupola  of  the  cathedral  is  admirably  painted  by  Cor- Cathedral 
regio,  and  reprefents  the  aftumption  of  the  virgin  Mary.  cupola 
In  this  piece  the  noble  invention  of  the  painter,  the  delicacy  c^orregio. 
of  the  ftrokes  of  his  pencil,  and  the  beauty  of  the  colour¬ 
ing  cannot  be  fufficiently  extolled.  Copper-plates  of  this 
cupola  are  fold  at  Rome  by  Rofti  for  two  fcudi  and  a  half. 

This  work  is  intitled  La  Cupola  di  Parma ,  cioe  la  virgine  af- 
funta  in  gloria  con  cori  (F  Angeli  e  Santi  fra  le  nubi  e  fplendori 
celeßi ,  gli  Apojloli ,  i  Santi  Dettori  cogli  altri  Angeli  e  Putti , 
con  candclieri  e  odori ,  difegnata  e  intagliata  in  acqua  forte  da 
Ciov .  ßattißa  Vanni ,  and  is  comprifed  in  fifteen  fheets  of 
Imperial  paper. 

In  the  large  fubterraneous  vault  under  this  church  is  feen  Monument 
the  ftately  monument  of  S.  Bernardo  degli  Uberti,  a  native  Berg* 
of  Florence,  and  bifhop  of  Parma.  In  the  area  before  the  dcg*llL berlJ' 
chur.  h,  as  before  many  other  churches  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
ftand  the  figures  of  leveral  lions,  which  fupport  the  pillars  of 
the  portico.  The  baptiftery,  or  particular  chapel  for  admi-  chaP^  tor 
niftering  baptifm,  ftands  clofe  by  the  cathedral.  It  is  anba-Dtim* 
ocftangular,  lofty,  fpacious  ftruiSture,  and  refembles  the  bap¬ 
tiftery  at  Pifa.  The  font  is  of  one  intire  piece  of  white 
marble,  and  the  baluftrade  round  it  is  of  yellow  marble. 

In  this  chapel  are  tobe  feen  fcveral  ancient  pieces  of  paint¬ 
ing,  which  are  very  much  valued. 

Not  far  from  the  cathedral  ftands  the  Chiefa  di  S.  Giovan-  chumhof 
ni  which  has  an  elegant  front,  a  tribuna  decorated  with  fculp- 
ture  and  gilding,  and  two  fine  organs  ereefted  oppofitc  to 
each  other.  The  cupola  of  this  church,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  cathedral,  was  painted  by  Corregio,  and  reprefents  the 
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virgin  Mary  crowned  by  God  the  Father  and  the  Son.  But 
when  the  Benedicftiae  monks,  to  whom  this  church  belongs, 
thought  proper  to  widen  the  choir,  the  cupola  was  broken 
down  :  however,  before  that  happened,  copies  were  taken 
of  the  paintings  with  which  it  was  adorned  by  Annibal  and 
Augufhno  Caracci  ;  and  from  thofe  copies  the  prefent  cupo¬ 
la  was  painted  by  Cefare  Aretuh.  The  copies  painted  by 
the  two  Caracci’s  are  kept  in  the  duke’s  palace.  Corregio 
.  worked  on  the  original  paintings  in  the  old.  cupola  from  the 
year  1520  to  1524  *, 

Propername  The  afcenfion  or  aflumption  of  the  virgin  Mary  over  the 
of  Parmeg-  high  altar  is  the  work  of  Parmeggiano,  whofe  proper  name 
painterhc  was  Erancefco  (or,  as  others  will  have  it,  Giacomo)  Maz- 
zuoii  and  by  that  name  he  is  diftinguifhed  from  his  uncle 
Girolamo  Mazzuoli,  who  was  alfo  an  eminent  painter. 
His  misfor-  According  to  VafTari’s  account,  Francefco  Mazzuoli,  or 
Parmeggiano,  was  unhappily  feduced  by  alchymiftical  chi¬ 
mera’s,  fo  that  henegledled  his  proper  art,  and  at  iaft  he  loft 
his  reputation,  his  eafe,  and  his  life. 

The  above-mentioned  high  altar  is  infulated  or  detached 
from  the  wall,  and  fet  with  lapis  lazuli ,  agate,  and  curious 
forts  of  fine  marble.  The  ftalls  in  the  choir  are  of  wood 
beautifully  inlaid.  In  the  Capella  della  Madonna  are  to  be 
feen  two  original  paintings  by  Corregio,  and  two  copies  of 
his  famous  night-piece  and  Madonna,  which  are  in  the  du¬ 
cal  palace  at  Modena. 

In  the  church  del  Sepolcro  is  likewife  to  be  feen,  in  a 
chapel  near  the  entrance  on  the  right  hand,  the  virgin  Mary' 
with  her  divine  infant,  and  Jofeph.  Oppofite  to  this  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Joleph  exhorting  Mary  to  efcape  to  Egypt)  both  bv 
Corregio. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Antonio  P  Abbate  is  a  fine  piece  by 
the  fame  mafter,  reprefenting  St.  Jerome  and  the  virgin 
Mary,  with  the  infant  Jefus,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene  wor- 
fhipping  him. 

The  church  of  Madonna  della  Steccata  is  elegantly  built, 
and  is  adorned  with  four  fmall  cupola’s,  painted  in  frefco  by 
Parmeggiano. 

The  monuments  of  feveral  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Far- 
nefe  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Capuchin  church.  Under  the  arch 
or  vault  where  the  farcophagus  of  the  celebrated  hero  Alef- 
fandro  Farnefe  lies,  is  the  following  infcription  : 


Church  del 
Sepolcro. 
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church. 


*  See  Richardfon’s  treat! fe  on  paintigg  and  fculpture. 
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*  Pro -partis  VUloriis  in  Belgio  clarus , 

Pro  Chrifiianis  virtutibus  in  carlo  clarior , 

Et  Serenißßma  ejus  Uxor  Maria  Lujit ana , 

Sjuomodo  in  vita  fud  dilexerunt  fey 
Ita  et  in  morte  non  funt  feparati. 

Piece  ambos  urna  capit ; 

v  Et  quos  pietas  fecerat  fimiles , 

Sepulcbrum  facit  a quale s. 

Obiit  Ilk  anno  MDXCIL  Here  autem  M.D.LXXVIL 

c  In  this  urn  lies  a  prince  famous  for  his  vi&ories  in  the 
c  Low-countries,  but  more  illuftrious  in  heaven  for  his 
c  Chriftian  virtues,  together  with  his  moft  ferene  confort 
4  Mary,  a  princefs  of  Portugal  ;  who,  as  in  life  they  loved 
c  each  other,  in  death  are  not  divided  ;  for  thofe  who  re- 
‘  fembled  each  other  in  piety,  are  equally  commemorated  by 
‘  thefe  monumental  honours.  He  died  in  the  year  1592  s 
‘  and  his  confort  1577. 

On  the  pavement  of  the  church  near  the  door,  juft  over 
the  grave,  are  thefe  words  : 

D.  O.  M. 

Alexander  Farnefius , 

Bclgis  deviliis , 

Francifque  obfidione  lcvatisy 
Ut 

Humili  hoc  loco 
Ejus  cadaver  rep  oner etur 
Mandavit . 

III.  Non.  Decemb.  MDXCII. 

Et 

Ut  fecum  Maria  Lufitana 
Conjugis  optima  ojfa 
ß unger entur ,  illius 
ßeßamentum  fecutusy 
Annuit . 

c  To  God  the  greateft  and  beft  of  beings.’ 

c  Aleftandro  Farnefe,  after  defeating  the  Flemings  and 

*  I  fuppofe  Alexander  Farnefius  muft  be  inferted  here  to  make  the  fenfe 
complete,  though  it  is  omitted  in  the  German  edition. 

€  relieving 
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Alex.  Far- 
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laph. 
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venue?. 

Salt-works : 


F^r  which 
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Mineral 

'■m  no  ?, 

Petroleum, 
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c  relieving  the  French  who  were  befieged,  ordered  his  body* 
c  to  be  laid  in  this  humble  place  on  the  third  of  December 
c  1592.  And,  in  compliance  with  her  laft  will,  confented 
€  that  the  remains  of  his  dear  wife  Mary  of  Portugal  fhould 
c  be  depofited  in  the  fame  grave.’ 

Here  are  likewife  fome  good  paintings  by  Guercino,  An- 
nibal  Caracci,  and  Auguflino  Carracci  ;  the  laft  of  thefe  ar- 
tiffs  lies  buried  in  this  church. 

The  yearly  revenues  of  the  duke  of  Parma  are  com¬ 
puted  at  five  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  fcudi  or  crowns  fierl- 
mg.  It  is  faid,  the  falt-works  alone,  all  charges  deducted, 
yield  above  fifty  thoufand  jcudl.  They  are  carried  on  at  Sal- 
fo,  about  twenty-four  Italian  miles  from  Parma ;  where 
there  are  twelve  wells  or  pits  of  falt-water,  which  are  two 
hundred  ells  in  depth.  The  water  being  drawn  out  of  the 
wells  is  boiled  in  large  caldrons  till  it  evaporates,  and  begins. 
tocoagu'ate  or  break  fo  as  to  produce  ialt.  Alter  this  it  is. 
mixed  with  putrified  bullocks  blood,  and  that  of  other  ani-  - 
mals,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  together  for  about  an  hour,- 
ar.dcarefully  fkimmed  all  the  while.  By  this  procefs  a  pureand 
white  faft  is  obtained.  The  mixture  of  blood  with  the  falt- 
water  I  had  feen  pracfifed  at  Hall  in  Saxony,  and  fome  other 
parts  of  Germany ;  but  did  not  think  it  was  ufed  for  refin¬ 
ing  fait  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  as  this  method  is 
intirely  unknown  at  Luneburg  and  other  falt-works.  It  is 
indeed  pretended,  that  the  volatile  falts  with  which  the  blood 
of  animals  is  replete,  purify  the  falt-water  drawn  from* 
wells,  and  help  to  precipitate  the  heterogeneous  particles ; 
however,  this  may. be  effected  by  many  other  ingredients, 
without  making  ufe  of  blood. 

At  Ldip-nano,  which  lies  twelve  Italian  miles  from  Parma, 
are  two  medicinal  fprings  of  mineral  water. 

Petroleum  is  found  in  feveral  places  in  the  Parmefan  ter¬ 
ritories;  fometimes  without  water,  as  at  Miano  and  Vizzo- 
le  ;  fometimes  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  wells, 
as  at  Ozzono,  St.  Andrea,  Fornovo,  Ribiano,  Lifignano, 
Torre,  Saffo,  and  Caleflano. 

In  fome  veins  of  loam  and  chalk  near  Bardi,  fex'angular 
cryftals  are  frequently  found,  and  alfo  a  few  petri factions. 

The  excellency  of  the  Parmefan  cheefe,  fo  celebrated  at 
all  the  elegant  tables  in  Europe,  proceeds  from  the  excel¬ 
lent  paffures  in  this  country  ;  particularly  thofc  about  Pla¬ 
centia,  where  the  meadows  during  the  whole  fummer  may 
be  watered  at  pleaiurc,  by  means  of  Imall  fluices  which  con¬ 
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vey  water  from  the  Po.  Befides,  the  waters  of  that  river 
are  impregnated  with  a  flimy  fubllance,  which  proves  a  ve¬ 
ry  good  manure  to  the  grounds  which  they  overflow.  The 
cows  here  yield  an  uncommon  quantity  of  milk,  fo  that  in  a 
gooJ  leafon  the  milk  of  fifty  cows  will  make  a  rich  cheefeof 
a  hundred  weight  every  day.  But  within  a  few  miles  of  this 
'  fertile  tract  of  land,  which  does  not  extend  above  ten  Italian 
miles  in  length,  the  cows  do  not  yield  fuch  plenty  of  milk 
as  they  do  in  the  Parmefan  ;  nor  is  it  fo  rich.  But  as  in 
Germany  great  quantities  of  Dutch  checfes  are  fold,  which 
never  were  in  Holland,  fo  likewile  many  thousands  of  pounds 
of  cheefe  made  in  Lodi,  Trino,  Bologna,  tffc.  pafs  under 
the  name  of  Parmefan  especially  as  the  peafants  about 
Lodi,  in  the  Milanese,  have  the  like  advantage  of  water¬ 
ing  their  meadows,  fo  as  to  mow  them  four  or  five  times  a 
year.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Parmefan  cheefe  :  i.  For- 
maggio  d,  Forma,  which  is  commonly  two  palms  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  about  eight  inches  thick.  2.  Formaggio  di  Robiole* 
and  3.  Formaggio  di  Robiolini.  Sometimes  faffron  is  ufed 
for  colouring  thefe  cheefes,  and  half  an  ounce  fuflices  for  a 

w 

hundred  of  them.  Parmefan  cheefe  is  in  great  perfection 
when  it  is  three  or  four  years  old  ;  and  that  which  crumbles 
in  cutting  is  reckoned  the  heft. 

At  Vianino,  near  the  Appenine  mountains,  a  very  pala¬ 
table  cheefe  is  made  of  fheeps-milk. 

The  diftance  from  Parma  to  Placentia  is  about  thirty-  Caftello 
three  Italian  miles,  and  about  five  miles  from  the  former  Guelfoand 
there  is  a  ferry  over  the  river  Taro.  A  little  way  farther,  Gl 

on  the  left-hand,  lies  Caftello  Guelfo,  which  is  flill  inhabi¬ 
ted  :  not  far  from  it  (lands  Caftello  Gibellino.  Both  thefe 
caflles  derive  their  names  from  the  two  factions  by  which 
Germany  and  Italy  were  for  a  long  time  made  a  feene  of 
{laughter  and  confuflon  *. 

Borgo  S.  Donnino  which  is  the  next  poft-ffage,  though  it  Borgo  S. 
be  a  very  mean  place,  is  an  epifcopal  fee.  The  country  Donnino. 
about  this  town  abounds  in  truffles.  The  road  here  is  very 
cood  and  exceeding  pleafant  all  the  wav,  like  that  from  Fa- 

*  Concerning  ilie  origin  of  the  names  of  Guclphs  and  Gibellines, 
the  Italians  have  puMifhed  feveral  ridiculous  ri6fions,  vide  Sigon.  deregn. 

Lai.  c.  13  .  Philipp.  Bergam  ad  an.  1234.  Trithem.  chron-  Hirfaug.  ad  an. 

1  t 4-0.  The  true  epocha  of  thefe  appellations  is  to  be  dated  from  the  year 
1140,  when,  at  the  battle  near  Wielberg,  the  oppofite  parties  of  duke 
Guelph  and  Conrad  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  the  military  words  Hye 
K'rtjj  and  Hye  Gihelingen .  See  Andr.  Presbyter,  chron.  Buvar.  p.  25. 
Adlzreiter  carnal .  Eci.  P.  I.  lib.  2 1 .  and  Eccard .  de  ufu  &  praß,  etymol.  §  5 . 
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enza  and  Bologna.  It  runs  in  a  draight  line  with  fine  inclo- 
fures  on  both  Tides,  which  are  divided  by  rows  of  fruit-trees 
interwoven  with  vines;  particularly  the  part  that  leads  from 
Reggio  (which  has  been  already  defcribed)  to  Placentia, 
where  the  country  is  fo  delightfully  cultivated,  that  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  large  garden  or  orchard.  In  fuch  a  charm¬ 
ing  fertile  country,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  the  clergy 
have  not  neglected  to  procure  fat  benefices  and  large  eridow- 
c-eat  nmn-ments.  Accordingly  I  have  been  affured,  that,  ofthetwenty- 
fcej  or  ecc.e-  •  thoufand  inhabitants  of  the  territories  of  Placentia, 

513.1x10’  'Ü  \ 

Placentia.  two  thoufand  are  ecclefiaftics,  monks,  nuns,  &c. 

Annualfair,  On  the  fifth  day  of  April  the  great  yearly  fair  commen¬ 
ces,  and  lads  a  fortnight.  Placentia  fair  is  accounted  the 
larged  in  all  Italy;  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  fairs 
held  in  Germany.  The  flands  and  booths  take  up  a  very 
large  area  near  the  ducal  palace,  which  is  laid  out  in  regular 
lanes  or  paffages,  which  are  covered  with  canvas,  as  a  fhel- 
ter  both  againd  rain  and  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The  bed  en- 
tertainment  in  Placentia,  during  the  fair,  was  the  opera, 
where  three  of  the  belt  fingers  in  Italy  performed  the  vocal 
part,  namely.  Carlo  Brofchi,  detto  Farinelli,  Giovanni  Ca- 
redini,  and  Francefca  Cuzzoni  Sandoni.  A  perfon  is  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  pit  for  a  paolo  *.  One  inconvenicncy  that  at¬ 
tended  this  diverfion  was,  that  the  opera  did  not  begin  till 
ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  was  not  over  till  near  four  in  the 
Th«  prefent  morning.  'The  duke  and  dutchefs  of  Parma,  with  a  very 
numerous  retinue,  were  prefent.  The  duke,  as  to  his  per¬ 
fon,  is  very  corpulent,  though  he  has  formerly  ufed  a  great 
deal  of  exercife,  as  riding  and  hunting,  &c.  to  bring  down 
his  fat.  But,  as  at  prefent  his  corpulency  will  not  bear  any 
violent  motion,  he  paffes  mod  of  his  time  in  reading  and 
converfation  f.  He  is  very  affable  to  drangers,  and  during 
the  opera  feveral  perfons  were  admitted  into  his  box.  The 
dutchefs  is  of  the  duke  of  Modena’s  family.  They  live  very 
happily  together,  and  their  only  concern  is  the  want  of  a 
male  heirf.  The  court  generally  refides  at  Parma,  the  air 
of  that  city  being  reckoned  more  falubrious  than  that  of  Pla¬ 
centia.  The  ducal  palace  at  the  former  is  alfo  larger  and 
more  commodious  than  that  of  Placentia. 


«iu'  e  ox  Par 
Baa, 


*  Sixpence; 

*f  Since  this  author  wrote,  the  dutchy  of  Parma  is  become  fubje£l  to  a 
prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 

t  Duke  Antonio,  who  fucceeded  his  brother  Francefco  in  the  year  1727, 
died  on  the  20th  of  January  1731. 

On 
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On  the  area  before  the  town-houfe  are  two  bronze  eque-  Equeftrian 
ftrian  ftatues,  and  on  each  of  the  pedeftals,  which  are  of^tueoJ 
ftone,  two  bronze  bafTo  lelievo’s  with  an  infcription  in  brafsFa^g^  er 
under  each  of  them.  One  ftatue,  which  is  much  fuperior 
to  the  other,  reprefents  duke  AlefTandro  Farnefe,  and  the 
bafTo  relievo’s  on  the  pedeftal  exhibit  the  fiege  of  Antwerp, 
and  the  raifing  of  that  of  Paris,  with  the  following  infcrip¬ 
tion  on  two  Tides  of  it  : 


Alexandra  Farnefia 
Placentia,  Parma ,  &c.  Duel  IIL 

S.  R.  E. 

Gonfalonerio  perpetuo 
Belgis  deviftis  Belgico , 

Gallis  obfidione  levatis  Galileo , 

Placentia  Civ  it  as, 

Ob  amplijjimci  accepta  beneficia , 

Ob  Placentinum  nomen 
Sui  nominis  gloria 
Ad  ultimas  ufque  gentes 
Propagatum, 

Inviflo  Do?nino  fuo 
Equeßri  häc ßatuä 

Sempiternum  voluit  extare  monimentum . 

# 

c  To  AlefTandro  Farnefe,  third  duke  of  Placentia,  Parma, 

&c.  the  conqueror  of  the  Netherlands,  to  whom  Paris  the 
capital  of  France  owed  its  relief,  the  city  of  Placentia  in 
gratitude  for  the  many  great  benefits  received  from  him, 
and  for  his  propagating  the  honour  of  Placentia  by  his  il- 
luftrious  name  to  the  remoteft  part  of  the  globe,  have  erec¬ 
ted  this  equeftrian  ftatue,  as  to  their  invincible  fovereign, 

‘  and  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  his  glory.’ 

I  t 

Under  the  other  ftatue  which  is  that  of  Rainucci  I.  areRalnutluj 
the  following  words  :  the  Fhft. 


flainutia 
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Rainutio  Farnefio 

Placentia,  Parma ,  &c.  Duci  II II. 

S .  R.  E.  Gonfalonerio  perpetuo 
Cuftodi jußitia , 

Cult  or  i  aquhatis , 

Ob 

Opifices  alleges, 

Populum  auffum, 

Patriam  illußratam , 

Placentia  Civitas 
Principi  Optimo 
Equeßrem  Statuam 
D.  D. 

c  To  Rainucci  Farnefe,  fourth  duke  of  Placentia,  Farrna, 
c  dffr.  the  beff  of  princes,  the  patron  of  juffice  and  equity, 
c  the  city  of  Placentia,  in  gratitude  for  his  Care  in  procuring 
4  the  moft  ingenious  artificers,  in  promoting  the  glory  of  his 
<  country,  and  increafing  the  number  of  his  fubjedfs,  has 
*  eredted  and  dedicated  this  equeftrian  flatue,’ 

Thefe  inferiptions,  with  feveral  others,  fhew  that  the 
Placentians  give  themfelves  the  preference  to  the  Parmefans* 
The  Scots,  in  the  title  of  thofe  kings,  who,  at  the  fame  time 
were  kings  of  England,  were  guilty,  but  in  a  greater  degree, 
q{  the  fame  arrogance. 

The  caftle  of  Placentia  is  but  improperly  fo  called,  and 
the  city  is  not  capable  of  making  any  defence.  The  river 
Po  runs  at  the  diflance  of  five  or  fix  hundred  paces  from  Pla¬ 
centia  ;  and  the  whole  diflridb,  on  account  of  which  the  city 
is  very  juflly  called  Piacenza,  i.  e.  pleafantnefs,  exhibits  a 
delightful  profpedf  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers  in  the 
II  Stradone.  city.  The  high -flreet,  called  Stradone,  is  five  and  twenty 
common  paces  broad,  and  three  thoufand  feet  long  in  a  di- 
redf  line  ;  but  the  buildings  are  not  anfwerable. 

In  St.  Sixtus’s  church,  which  belongs  to  the  Benedidfines, 
is  to  be  feen  a  fine  pidlure  in  which  Raphael  has  reprefented 
the  virgin  Mary  with  St.  Sixtus  and  St.  Barba.  The  flails 
in  the  choir  are  of  wood  finelv  inlaid,  and  it  is  furnifhed  with 
two  fine  organs,  eredfed  oppofite  to  each  other.  On  one 
fide  of  the  high  altar  this  infeription  is  cut  in  marble,  Engil- 
berga  Augufta  Hludovici  Germ .  Reg.  F.  Hludovici  Pii  Aug.  Nep - 
//V,  Karoli  M.  Aug.  Proneptis ,  Hludovicill.  Aug .  Conjux ;  fig- 

nifying. 


St.  Sixtus’s 
church. 
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nifying,  c  That  Engilberga  Augufta,  the  daughter  of  Ludo- 
*  vie  king  of  Germany,  grand-daughter  of  Ludovic  the  pi- 
4  ous  and  auguff,  great-grandaughter  of  Charles  the  great 
4  and  auguff,  and  wife  to  Ludovic  II.  the  auguft,  founded 
4  this  chutch.’  Near  this  altar  is  to  be  feen  a  large  fepul-  Monument 
chral  monument  of  white  and  black  marble,  on  which  are  of  Margaret 
two  lions,  two  ftatues  of  women,  and  two  of  men,  all  of0*Aui*m* 
white  marble,  together  with  the  Auftrian  and  Farnefe  arms. 

There  is  no  infcription  on  the  monument  itfelf;  but,  proba¬ 
bly,  it  was  eredled  in  honour  of  Margaret  of  Auffria,  the 
wife  of  duke  Ottavio  Farnefe,  and  mother  to  the  celebrated 
hero  AlefTandro  Farnefe.  Clofe  by  it  on  the  left  hand,  as 
you  go  towards  the  altar,  are  the  following  words  : 

Margareta  Außriaca 
Caroli  V.  Aug.  F. 

Oftavli  Farn.  Plac.  &  Farm.  Duels  II. 

Uxori 

Ale  x  an  dr  i  Max.  Duels  III.  Matrix 
Rainutii  Duels  IF.  Avia , 

Majoribus ,  Viro,  &  Sobale  felicißijna^ 

Rarljjimi  exempli  foemina , 

Rebufque  in  Belgio  geflis 
Infigniy 

FhTod  in  S amnio  decedens  offa  fua 
In  banc  adem  transferri  jujjit , 

Fhiodque  eidem  pretiofarn  fupellefiilem 
Ft  ccenobio  in  pios  ufus  pecuniam 

Abbas  &  Monachi  p of. 

MD  C  XVII. 

c  To  Margaret  of  Auftria,  daughter  of  Charles  V.  the 
4  auguft,  wife  of  Ottavio  Farnefe,  i’econd  duke  of  Placentia 
4  and  Parma,  mother  of  AlefTandro  the  great,  third  duke, 

4  and  grandmother  of  Rainucci,  the  fourth  duke,  who  was 
4  remarkably  happy  in  her  anceflors,  her  hufband,  and  her 
4  defendants  ;  a  woman  whofe  exemplary  piety  was  equalled 
4  bv  few,  and  famous  for  her  noble  actions  in  the  Nether- 
4  lands,  &c.  who  left  her  rich  furniture  and  a  large  fum  of 
4  money  to  this  convent  for  pious  ufes  ;  the  abbots  arid 
4  monks  eredfed  this  monument  in  1 6  r 7. 

This  lady  was  a  natural  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  Account  cf 
V.  and  in  her  fourteenth  vear  was  married  to  the  iirft  duke  of  her* 

J 
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Florence,  Alefiandro  de  Medicis,  who  was  a  natural  Ton  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medicis  duke  of  Urbino,  or,  according  toothers, 
of  pope  Clement  VII.  But  he  being  foon  after  murdered, 
in  the  year  1538,  Ihe  was  again  Vnarried  to  the  duke  of  Par¬ 
ma  ;  her  fecond  hufband  being  hardly  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  fhe  fcarce  entered  into  her  feventeenth  year.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  V.  Ihe  was  appointed  governefs  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  in  the  year  1559  ;  which  high  ftation  Ihe  difcharg- 
ed  with  fo  much  prudence,  forthefpace  of  eight  years,  that 
probably  the  Spanifh  affairs  in  that  country  would  have  tak¬ 
en  a  batter  turn,  had  her  advice  been  followed  by  the  mi- 
nillry.  She  was  not  only  remarkable  for  her  firmnefs  and 
3'efolution,  but  was  alfo  famous  for  her  bodily  Hrength,  and 
is  laid  to  have  had  a  beard  like  that  of  a  man.  She  died,  in 
the  year  1586,  at  Ortona  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as 
appears  by  the  infcription  quoted  above,  which  fays  that 
Margaret  died  at  Samnium,  the  ancient  name  of  that  city. 

The  church  of  St.  Auguftineis  remarkable  for  its  fine  nave 
and  fpacious  ifles.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  pieces  in  ftucco- 
work,  and,  in  the  veftry,  the  crucifixion  finely  cut  in  wood. 

S.  Maria  in  Campagna  is  one  of  the  bell  churches  in  the 
city,  and  is  adorned  with  a  great  many  pieces  of  painting  by 
Georgione,  Paolo  Veronefe,  Alelfandro  Tiarini,  and  Porde- 
none. 

S.  Sabino’s  church  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  organ,  and 
for  a  certain  feltival,  at  which  feafon  the  church  is  for  fome 
days  ornamented  with  a  furprifing  quantity  of  rich  furniture 
and  plate  :  And  on  the  middle  of  the  great  altar,  which 
then  looks  like  a  magnificent  fide-board,  is  a  kind  of  pyra¬ 
mid  of  large  filver  dilhes,  &c. 

There  are  in  the  dutchy  of  Placentia  a  great  number  of 
falt-works.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  vitriol  is  alfo  gather¬ 
ed  and  refined  there  ;  and  fome  iron  forges  have  like  wife 
been  fet  on  foot  in  this  country  near  the  Appenines,  where 
they  have  alfo  begun  to  work  in  copper. 

Among  the  petrifa£lions  of  this  country  the  Dentales  are 
remarkably  beautiful,  and  well  preferved. 
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•  t 

Journey  to  Cremona  and  Mantua. 

S  I  R, 

FROM  Placentia  to  Cremona  is  a  journey  of  eighteen  Road  toCrc« 
Italian  miles,  along  a  fruitful  well  cultivated  country ;  rnona‘ 
but  the  road  is  not  fo  pleafant,  nor  kept  in  fuch  good  repair 
as  the  Via  iEmilia  leading  to  Placentia. 

In  the  way  to  Cremona  the  Po  is  ferried  over  ;  there  be-  River  Po0 
ing  no  bridge  over  this  river  below  Turin.  It  is  here  about 
the  breadth  of  the  Rhine  at  Manheim  ;  but  a  little  lower  it 
grows  much  wider.  According  to  Burnet’s  computation, 
in  his  theory  of  the  earth,  the  Po  hourly  difcharges  into  the 
gulph  of  Venice  eighteen  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  water ; 
which,  however,  I  Ihall  not  di'pute  with  him. 

Cremona  is  an  univerlity,  which  was  founded  by  the  em-  Cremona. 

ning  condition. 
of  no  impor-  on. 
tance  ;  and  it  owes  a  great  part  of  its  reputation  to  the  at¬ 
tempt  made  on  this  place  by  prince  Eugene,  in  the  year  Prince  Eu* 
1702.  By  means  of  a  correfpondence  carried  on  betwixt  genc*s  at- 
the  Imperialifts  and  fome  of  the  townfmen,  and  particularly,^*1* 
with  an  ecclefiaftic  of  the  name  of  Cofoli,  who  was  curate 
of  S.  Maria  Nuovo,  a  church  that  flood  near  the  ramparts, 
he  got  poflefiion  of  the  Porta  Santa  and  Palazzo  Publico,  or 
town-houfe,  where  marfhal  Villeroy  refided  ;  and  on  the 
firft  of  February  entered  the  city  bv  a  canal  or  aqueduct, 
through  which  formerly  the  French  had  alfo  furpriled  this 
place.  But  unfortunately  the  troops  which  were  to  fupport 
this  bold  enterprize,  having  loft  their  way  by  thedarknefs  of 
the  night  and  a  fog,  came  up  too  late;  and  gave  the  French 
(to  whom  the  Irifh  brigades,  by  furioufly  attacking  the  Ger- Bravery  ot 
mans,  performed  Signal  fervice)  time  to  recover  from  their tlie  Iufh* 
panic,  and  nut  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence:  fo  that 
the  Imperialifts  were  obliged  to  retreat ;  contenting  them- 
felves  with  the  honour  of  carrying  oft'  Villeroy  prifoner 
from  a  garrifon  of  fix  thoufand  men.  The  French,  in  the 
firft  tranfport  of  their  rage  againft  Cofoli,  pulled  down  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  to  the  ground  ;  fo  that  nothing 
of  it  is  now  to  be  feen.  But  near  the  place  where  the  church 
flood,  not  far  from  the  Porta  Santa,  is  (hewn  the  fubterra- 
Vol.  III.  '  G  neous 


peror  Sigifmund  ;  but  is  now  in  a  very  decli 
The  fortifications  of  this  city  are  at  prefent 
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neous  paffage  through  which  the  Germans  entered  the  city; 
it  is  now  iecured  with  a  ftrong  iron  gate. 

There  are  in  Cremona  a  great  many  towers  and  ffeeples  ;• 
but  the  higheft  of  them  does  not  deferve  the  encomiums 
commonly  bellowed  on  it ;  for  Italy  affords  a  great  many 
towers  which  not  only  equal,  but  furpafs  it  in  height.  There 
goes  a  ffory  that  the  emperor  Sigifmund  and  pope  John 
XXII.  once  afcended  this  tower,  attended  by  GabrinoFun- 
dolia,  the  fovereign  of  the  city;  and  that  the  latter  after- 
A  remark-  wards  laid,  ‘  He  repented  of  nothing  fo  much  as  that  he 
offalfe  am-C  c  had  not  thrown  down  the  civil  and  temporal  heads  of 
bition.  c  Chriffendom  from  the  top  of  it,  and  by  that  means  im- 
c  mortalized  his  name,  in  imitation  of  Eroftratus,  who  fet 
c  fire  to  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus.’ 

Cathedral.  In  the  cathedral  is  a  handfome  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  cardinal  Francefco  Sfondrato,  adorned  with  fine 
baflb-relievo”s  ;  and  likewife  fome  paintings  by  celebrated 
mailers.  Before  the  entrance  of  the  church  are  tw'o  lions, 
each  fupporting  a  pillar.  The  like  alfo  is  to  be  feen  before 
the  baptiftery,  which  is  a  large, lofty,  octangular  building,  with 
two  galleries  round  the  upper  part  of  it. 

Dominican  The  Dominican  church  is  adorned  with  fome  good  paint¬ 
ings,  and  a  fuperb  altar  made  of  lapis  la%uliy  agate,  and 
beautiful  marble.  On  the  deling  is  feen  a  pidure  of  the 
Madonna,  who,  in  token  of  her  peculiar  protection,  lays  her 
mantle  over  three  monks,  and  as  many  nuns,  of  the  Domi- 
Image  of  St.  nican  order.  In  the  area  before  the  church  is  a  ffatue  of  St. 
Dominic.  £)orninic  holding  a  crofs  in  his  right-hand,  and  in  his  left  a 
doswith  alighted  torch  in  his  mouth.  Under  it  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infeription  : 


/ 


S.  Dominica. 

Orel.  P  r  a  d.ur>-  SS.  Rof. 1  ac  S.  InqJs  Inßit, 
Fidei  Reparatori  ac  Orbis , 

Viro 

Pi  date  eximio ,  Charitate  optima ,  Religions  maxima , 

Patri 


Devatifjimus  filins  pofuit 

M.DCCXXIL 


c  To  St.  Dominic,  founder  of  the  order  of  the  predi- 
6  cants  of  the  moff  facred  rofary,  an,d  of  the  holy  inquifi- 
4  tion  ;  the  reftorer  both  of  the  faith,  and  reformer  of  the 
c  world  ;  a  man  eminently  diffinguifhed  for  his  extraordina¬ 
ry 
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ry  piety,  extenfive  charity,  and  zeal  for  religion,  one  of 
‘  his  molt  dutiful  fons,  as  to  the  father  of  his  order,  eredled 
1  this  datuein  the  year  1722.’ 


St.  Peter’s  church,  which  belongs  to  the  canons  regular,  St.  Peter’s 
is  a  beautiful  ftruclure,  adorned  with  elegant  paintings.  ^rc]^s 
Here  is  kept  the  body  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  who,  after  Mafia 
(he  had  fpent  a  diflolute  life  in  her  youth,  became  a  perfect  /Egyptiaca. 
pattern  of  repentance  and  mortification.  Her  picture  over 
the  altar  is  not  black  ;  and  they  are  very  much  miflaken 
who  do  not  diftinguifh  this  faint  from  the  virgin  Mary,  be- 
caufe  in  fome  places  (he  is  reprefented  of  a  black  complexi¬ 
on  :  the  latter  is  particularly  called  Madonna  di  Loretto. 

T  he  Auguftines  have  a  good  library  in  their  convent,  and  Auguftlne* 
their  church  alfo  exhibits  feveral  good  pieces  of  painting.  church. 

The  didance  from  Cremona  to  Mantua  is  forty  Italian 
miles  ;  and  about  the  midway  between  thefe  two  cities  lies 
a  pretty  little  town  called  Bozzolo.  It  is  fortified  with  a  Bozzolo. 
cadle,  and  is  the  chief  place  of  a  fmall  principality  of  that 
name.  Three  miles  from  thence  we  palled  nearS.  Martino 
di  Marcaria  over  the  Oglio,  which  is  a  confiderable  river.  The  Oglio. 
In  winter,  after  great  rains,  the  road  between  Cremona  and 
Mantua  is  almod  impaflable,  becaufe  of  the  foftnefs  and  Bad  roads, 
depth  of  the  foil  ;  as  when  we  travelled  there  after  a  long 
drought  it  was  but  very  ’indifferent.  This  inconveniency  Del,ghtful 
is  fully  compenfated  by  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  whole 
country  ;  and  a  perfon  cannot  fufficiently  admire  the  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  fields  and  meadows,  which  are  divided  by  beau¬ 
tiful  rows  of  trees,  with  abundance  of  vines  twining  round 
their  trunks  and  branches.  The  great  number  of  nightin¬ 
gales  that  frequent  this  trace  of  land,  by  their  plaintive 
warblings  at  this  feafen  of  the  year,  make  the  charming 
feene  dill  more  delightful.  Indeed  a  perfon  who  makes  any  Satiety  of 
(lay  in  Italy  is  fo  accuftomed  to  fine  profpedfs  and  enchant-  fine  Prol~ 
ing  landfcapes,  that  in  time  they  grow  familiar  to  the  eve, 
and  are  lefs  regarded  than  when  they  fird  prefented  thern- 
felves  to  his  view.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  a  native  of 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Franconia,  Tirol,  Saltzburg,  the 
foreft  of  Hartz,  the  hilly  parts  of  Saxony,  or  thofe  who 
have  always  lived  in  the  woods  of  Thüringen  and  Pomera¬ 
nia,  the  fandy  parts  of  Silefia,  the  margraviate  of  Branden¬ 
burg  and  Mecklenberg,  or  on  the  wild  uncultivated  heaths 
of  Lunehurg  and  Weflphalia,  mud  feel  an  uncommon  emo- 
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tion,  and  be  enraptured  with  a  kind  of  vernal  delight,  when 
the  enchanting  fcenes  of  Italy  firfl  flrike  their  admiring  eyes. 

Mantua  lies  in  a  lake  or  morafs,  caufed  by  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  the  river  Mincio.  On  the  fide  towards  Cremona 
this  morafs  is  not  above  two  or  three  hundred  paces  wide  ; 
but  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  city  it  is  about  an  Italian 
mile  in  breadth.  The  river  Mincio  runs  through  Mantua, 
which  is  fortified  with  a  good  citadel,  but  otherwife  is  more 
indebted  to  nature  than  art  for  its  flrength.  Claudian,  in 
Sexto  Corf  Hon .  not  improperly,  calls  the  river  Mincio, 

tardufque  meaiu 


Mincius 


4  The  flow-winding  Mincius 

% 

Unhealthy  And  the  vapours  arifing  in  the  fummer  from  the  flagnant 
air.  putrid  waters  about  this  city  render  the  air  fo  unhealthful, 

that  no-body  would  flay  in  Mantua  during  that  feafon,  who 
Number  of  could  go  any  where  eile.  This  city  contains  eighteen  pa- 
duu-ches  rifh  churches,  and  fourteen  convents,  which  are  undoubted- 
vents°n~  ]y  to°  many  f°r  a  P^ace  ^at,  exclufive  of  the  imperial  gar- 
Chriftian  rifon  (confining  at  prefent  of  three  or  four  thoufand  men) 
inhabitants,  has  not  above  ten  thoufand  inhabitants.  The  number  of 
Jews  at  Mantua  is  fuppofed  to  be  four  or  five  thoufand  ; 
who  have  their  Ghetto  or  particular  quarter,  the  gate  of 
which  is  fhut  every  evening.  They  have  alio  four  or  five 
fynagogues  here;  and  the  principal  fynagogue  is  well  built, 
and  has  a  (ky-light,  or  large  aperture  in  the  roof. 

No  court  is  kept  here  at  prefent;  and  fince  the  lafl  war 
the  place  is  very  much  fallen  to  decay  ;  for  a  confiderable 
trade  was  formerly  carried  on  here,  and  the  filk  manufac¬ 
ture  particularly  brought  large  fums  into  the  country.  Of 
the  flourifhing  condition  and  origin  of  Mantua  in  ancient 
times,  Virgil  fpeaks  thus  in  his  tenth  iEneid  : 


Jew?. 


Decay  of 
trade. 


*  Virgil  deferibes  the  Mincio  in  the  fame  manner 


Tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat 


Mincius ,  &  tenerd  prat  exit  arm:  dine  rip  as, 

c  Where  the  flow  Mmcio  thro’  the  valley  ftray'd  : 

‘  Where  cooling  Attains  invite  the  flocks  to  drink, 
4  And  reeds  defend  the  winding  waters  brink.’ 


Dryden. 


Ilk 
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Uh  etiam  patriis  agmen  eiet  Ocnus  ab  oris 

Fatidieee  Mantüs ,  C5  Thufei  filius  amnis 

Xhti  muros ,  7natrifque  dedit  tibi ,  Mantua ,  nomen  : 

Mantua  dives  avis ,  fed  non  genus  omnibus  unum. 

Gens  illi  triplex ,  populi  Jub  gente  quaterni  ; 

Ipfa  caput  populis ,  Tbufco  dc  fanguine  vires. 

A En .  x.  t/.  198. 

6  Ocnus  was  next,  who  led  his  native  train 
‘  Of  hardy  warriors  thro’  the  wat’ry  plain  ; 

'  c  The  fon  of  Manto,  by  the  Tufcan  Fream, 

‘  From  whence  the  Mantuan  town  derives  the  name  : 

‘  An  ancient  city,  but  of  mixt  defeent, 

‘  Three  fev’ral  tribes  compofe  the  government. 

*  Four  towns  are  under  each  ;  but  all  obey 
‘  The  Mantuan  laws,  and  own  the  Tufcan  fway. 

Dryden. 

The  treafury  and  curious  mufeum,  founded  here  by  the  Famous 
duke,  made  this  city  very  famous  in  the  laF  century  ;  but,  asmufeum* 
the  imperial  general  Colalto  took  the  city  by  Form,  and 
plundered  it  on  the  18th  of  July,  1630,  all  the  curiofities, 
which  were  worth  fome  millions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
foldiers,  by  whom  they  were  partly  dcFroyed,  and  partly 
difiipated,  or  fold  to  perfons  who  knew  little  of  the  value  of 
fuch  things.  At  that  time  a  common  foldier  was  fo  lucky 
as  to  get  a  booty  of  eighty  thoufand  ducats  ;  but  he  was  fo 
bad  an  oeconomiF  as  to  game  it  ail  away  in  one  night,  for  Funiß  meat 
which  Colalto  hanged  him  the  next  day.  The  few  curiofi-  Prodlga^- 
ties  collected  here  fince  that  time  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
public  tumults  that  happened  in  the  prefent  century  5  the  bcF 
part  of  them  having  fallen  to  the  fhare  of  the  French  by 
way  of  plunder.  However,  fome  apartments  in  the  caftle  it-?  pmfent 
are  worth  feeing,  the  cieling  being  painted  by  Giulio  Ro-  torKjaion. 
mano,  and  in  which  are  fome  tortoife-Fiell  cabinets,  feve- 
ral  tables  of  Florentine  work,  inlaid  with  very  beautiful 
pieces  of  lapis  lazuli  and  agate  ;  fome  marble  Fatues  and 
bufts  ;  a  Moor’s  head  on  a  pedeFal  of  white  marble,  with 
a  turban  curioufly  inlaid,  fo  as  exactly  to  imitate  a  kind  of 
Indian  Fuff;  two  large  pieces  of  painting  by  Palma  ;  two 
others  by  CoFa  ;  four  large  pictures,  representing  battles 
between  the  Turks  and  ChriFians  ;  a  female  faint  in  a  cha¬ 
pel,  painted  by  Annibal  Caracci.  Here  arc  alfo  two  galle- 
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Painting?. 


Cathedral. 


Maßet  ly 
piece  by  P. 
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ries  of  protraits  ;  three  faloons,  which  are  fomething  dark, 
but  well  painted  in  frefco  ;  however,  but  little  care  is  taken 
to  preferve  them.  The  large  gallery  that  was  formerly  full 
of  all  forts  of  curiofities,  contains  nothing  curious  at  pre- 
fent  but  lour  large  globes,  with  two  of  a  fmaller  fize  ; 
the  fkin  of  a  fea-ox  fluffed,  and  an  old  pidure  of  one  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  painted  on  wood,  by  Titian.  The  twelve 
Caefars  mull  have  been  of  an  ineftimable  value  ;  but  eleven 
of  them  are  gone,  and  this  is  the  only  one  left:  the  board 
on  which  it  is  painted  is  alio  fplit.  Refides  this  Haw, 
the  piece  has  been  defignedly  damaged  by  fome  fpiteful 
or  ignorant  perfon.  In  a  clofet  are  likewife  kept  the 
fkeletons  of  feveral  animals.  The  ducal  palace  is  large  and 
fpacious  ;  but  old,  and  built  without  any  fymmetry  or  re¬ 
gularity.  The  grotto’s  in  the  garden  are  intirely  gone  to 
ruin.  The  beff  thing  here  is  the  academy,  which  indeed, 
for  the  grotto-work,  pillars,  fculpture,  galleries,  and  height, 
has  not  its  equal  of  the  kind.  The  riding-courfe  belonging 
to  it  is  extremely  well  contrived. 

The  palace  church  contains  a  rich  treafury  of  reliques, 
gold  and  filver  crucifixes,  ftatues,  and  other  altar-furniture. 
In  it  are  alfo  two  large  pictures,  one  of  the  baptii’m  of  Con- 
ffantine  the  Great,  and  the  other  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Andrew,  both  by  Cofta,  otherwife  called  il  Vecchio  ;  and  it 
is  faid  that  a  thoufand  Louis-cTors  *  have  been  offered  for 
each  of  thefe  pieces. 

Mantua  is  an  epifcopal  fee  immediately  dependent  on  the 
pope.  Giulio  Romano  was  the  architect  of  the  cathedral, 
who  alfo  painted  the  Tribuna,  and  a  part  of  the  deling. 
Here  aie  alfo  feveral  pieces  of  painting  by  other  celebrated 
mailers,  as  the  calling  of  Peter  and  Andrew  to  the  apoftle- 
fhip  ;  the  martyrdom  of  a  female  faint,  whofe  breafts  are 
torn  off  with  pincers  ;  but  the  fineft  of  all  is  a  night-piece 
of  S.  Antonio  del  Fuoco  by  Paolo  Vercnefe.  This  pidure 
is  in  the  upper  veftry,  and  cannot  be  viewed  without  admi¬ 
ration.  Among  the  figures  in  this  piece,  a  fat  comely  wo¬ 
man  is  reprefented,  fuch  as  Paolo  Veronefe  feems  to  have 
been  particularly  fond  of;  as  in  his  other  pidures,  and  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  the  marriage  of  Cana,  all  his  figures  are  ve¬ 
ry  plump,  and  of  a  florid  complexion,  and  not  one  pale  or 
meagre  objed  is  to  be  feen  among  them.  Paul  Rubens  and 

Van  Dyke,  who  generally  looked  upon  Paolo  Veronefe  as 
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their  pattern,  have  alfo  imitated  him  in  this  particular.  The 
cathedral  is  very  fpacious,  and  divided  by  rows  of  pillars  in¬ 
to  five  ifles. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Agnes  is  to  be  feen  a  moll:  beautiful  St.  Agnes’s 
Ecce  homo ,  by  Dolci.  The  tower  of  this  church  is  obferved  church-. 
to  lean  a  little  from  the  perpendicular.  tower*1””8 

St.  Andrew’s  church  is  accounted  the  principal  in  all  Alan-  St.Andrew’» 
tua  for  a  large  collection  of  reliques  *.  church. 

In  a  chapel  on  the  left-hand  in  going  into  this  church  is  a 
flatue  of  the  famous  painter  Andrea  Mantegna,  in  which 
fmall  diamonds  once  fupplied  the  place  of  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes  ;  but  they  have  been  ftolen  away  long  fmce.  The  in- 
fcription  under  it  is  as  follows  : 


Effe  pare m  nor  is,  fi  non  praponis ,  Apelli , 
JEnea  Ai ANT  IN  1/E  qui  femulacra  vieles . 


Epitaph  on 

Andrea 

Mantegna. 


c  Reader,  if  thou  half  feen  the  copper-plates  engraved 
c  by  Mantegna,  thou  wilt  own  that  he  was  equal,  if  not 
4  fuperior,  to  Apelles.’ 


On  the  pavement  the  following  words  are  cut  in  ffone : 


QJfa  Andre#  Mantinue  famofijjhni  pin  or  is  cum  duobus  filiis  in 
fepulchro  per  Andream  Alantimam  nepotem  ex  filio  conßrufio  re - 
püfita.  MD  LX, 

c  The  bones  of  Andrea  Mantegna,  a  moll  celebrated 

o  J 

c  painter,  withthofeof  his  two  fons,  were  depofited  in  this 
6  tomb,  built  by  Andrea  Mantegna  his  grandfon.  1560.’ 

Over  the  altar  is  a  piece  of  painting  by  Mantegna,  repre- 
fentirrg  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptiff.  Andrea  Mantegna,  whether 
who  was  born  in  the  year  1451,  and  died  in  1517,  is  by  Mantegna 
fome  writers  laid  to  have  Feen  the  inventor  of  engraving  on  inven:eJ 
copper-plates  ;  or  rather,  of  the  method  of  reprefenting  piates. 
paintings  bv  prints :  but  this  admits  of  fome  doubt.  For 
when  Valturi’s  treatifeof  the  art  of  war,  which  was  printed 
at  Verona  in  the  year  1472,  and  embellifhed  with  a  great 
number  of  plates,  reprefenting  arms,  military  machines,  for¬ 
tifications,  idc.  Andrea  Mantegna  was  but  a  youth.  From 

*  Sorre  obfervntions  on  a  relique  kept  hers  arc  omitted  in  the  tranflati- 
cn,  as  fcholatfic  and  trifling. 

Z  4  this 
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this  and  feveral  other  circumftances,  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  Matteo  Buffi  was  the  engraver  and  printer  of  the  figures 
in  that  work.  It  does  not  indeed  appear  that  Mantegna  had 
any  fhare  in  the  impreflion  of  iEfop’s  fables,  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  verfe  in  the  year  1479  :  not  to  mention  the  book 
publifned  by  Coffer  at  Haerlem  in  1440  \  though  it  feems 
that  the  art  which  he  invented  rather  confuted  in  taking  an 
impreffion  from  a  piece  of  wood,  containing  all  the  letters 
of  one  page  (which  is  the  invention  we  are  fpeaking  of) 
than  any  thing  like  our  prefent  printing,  by  which  Tingle 
letters  or  types  are  put  together,  and  afterwards  feparated 
again.  It  muff,  however,  be  owned,  that,  if  Mantegna  was 
not  the  inventor,  he  at  leaf!  made  great  improvements  in 
this  art. 

Near  one  of  the  fide-doors  of  this  church  is  a  very  large 
bell  of  brais,  but  not  of  a  proportionate  thicknefs,  in  which 
there  are  eight  oblong  holes,  each  of  them  being  one  foot 
bread,  and  three  feet  in  length.  The  defign  of  this  whim- 
llcal  piece  is  not  known}  for  the  fabulous  ffory  that  formerly 
its  found  was  fo  long,  as  to  throw'  pregnant  women  into  la¬ 
bour,  and  contribute  to  their  delivery,  is  too  abfurd  to  gain 
much  credit. 

St.  Andrew’s  church  is  old,  and  contains  no  ornaments  be- 
fides  what  I  have  taken  notice  of.  The  nave  is  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  height,  and  is  twenty-feven  paces  in  breadth. 
The  main  door  is  ornamented  with  fome  fine  marble  baffo- 
relievo’s,  reprefenting  flow’ers,  &c. 

In  St,  Giles’s  church  lies  Bernardo  TafTo,  father  of  Tor¬ 
quato  TafTo,  the  celebrated  Italian  poet:  of  the  monument 
of  the  latter  I  have  fpoken  elfewhere. 

Battiffa  of  Mantua,  a  celebrated  divine,  philofopher,  and 
poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  w'ho  w7as  general  of  the  Car¬ 
melite  order,  lies  in  the  Capella  della  Madonna,  on  the 
left-hand  as  you  enter  the  church.  I  was  furprifed  to  find, 
that  a  perfon  w'ho  had  done  fo  much  credit  both  to  the  city, 
and  to  the  order  of  which  he  was  the  head,  was  not  honour¬ 
ed  with  a  monument. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  church,  facing  this  chapel,  is 
a  marble  baflo-relievo,  reprefenting  a  kind  of  trophy  confut¬ 
ing  of  a  lute,  a  violin,  a  lyre,  a  trumpet,  and  other  mufi- 
cal  inftruments  ;  and  in  the  center  of  it  is  the  following  epi¬ 
taph  on  a  female  finger : 


c 


Jnfpicey 


MANTUA. 

Infpice ,  Legt')  Deße  ! 

Catharina  Martinelia  Romana , 

Ffua  vocis  modulations  id  flexu 
Sirenum  cantus  facile 
Orbiumque  ccelefiium  melos  prescellebat , 

Infigni  ea  virtute ,  mar  um  fuavitate , 

Forma ,  Lepore ,  ac  Venußate 
Ser .  Duel  Mant . 

Apprime  car  a , 

Acerbä  eheu  mortc  fublata 
Hoc  tumulo 

Beneficent! firm  Prinfiipis  jujfiu , 

Repentino  adhuc  cafiu  meerentis , 

JEternum  quieficit. 

Nomen  mundo ,  Deo  vivat  anima  ; 

CMftV  adoleficentia  fiua  anno  XV IIL 
Die  VIII.  Mart . 

MDCVIIL 

c  Behold  this  monument,  read,  and  we 
c  Catharina  Martinella,  a  native  of  Rome,  who,  by  the 
c  fweetnefs  and  exquifite  modulations  of  her  voice,  greatly 
4  furpafl'ed  the  fyrens,  or  even  the  harmony  of  the  fpheres, 

4  and  by  her  extraordinary  virtues,  and  fweetnefs  of  man- 
4  ners,  her  graceful  mien,  beauty,  and  wit  endeared  herfelf 
6  to  his  ferene  highnefs  Vincenzo  duke  of  Mantua,  being 
4  fnatched  away  in  her  early  bloom,  here  enjoys  an  eternal 
4  reft.  This  tomb  was  ere£ted  by  the  above-mentioned  be- 
*  neficent  prince,  whilft  his  grief  was  frefh  for  the  lofs  of 
4  this  amjable  young  lady.  She  died  on  the  eighth  day  of 
4  March,  1608,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age:  may  her 
4  fame  live  in  this  world,  and  her  foul  with  God!’ 

/ 

No  mention  is  made  in  this  epitaph  of  the  lady’s  chaftity ; 
for,  as  to  the  panegyric  that  file  was  infigni  virtuti,  many  who 
know  in  what  an  extenfive  fenfe  the  words  virtu  and  virtuofio 
are  taken,  will  be  apt  to  imagine  that  this  incomparable  lady 
was  a  favourite  miftrefs  of  the  duke,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
lofs  of  a  fine  voice  only  which  fo  extremely  affected  his 
highnefs. 

In  this  church  is  alfo  a  marble  monument  of  a  perfc  n  Aidreafio’s 
called  Andreafio,  which  very  well  deferves  a  traveller’s  no-  mjnurnent* 
tice. 
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Guilio  Romano  lies  in  St.  Barnabas’s  church,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Servi  S.  Mariae,  or  Servite  monks ;  but,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  many  alterations  and  repairs  of  that  church,  the 
fpot  where  that  celebrated  artift  lies  is  not  known.  Here  is 
an  admirable  piece  reprefenting  the  marriage  of  Cana,  by 
Carlo  Cignani  Bolognefe.  Near  the  church,  and  facing  the 
Gonzague  palace  Rands  the  houfe  where  Giulio  Romano 
lived,  which  is  diftjnguifhed  by  a  fine  ftatue  of  Mercury 
over  the  entrance. 

At  the  Jacobines  or  Dominicans  I  gave  myfelf  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  looking  after  the  tomb  of  John  de  Medi- 
cis,  father  of  Cofmo  I.  duke  of  Florence,  whom  fome  fup- 
pofe  to  have  been  buried  there;  but  without  fuccefs,  though 
the  monks  very  obligingly  afiifted  me  in  the  fearch.  But  I 
faw  there  a  fine  marble  monument  of  Pietro  Strozzi,  and 
fome  exquifite  pieces  of  fculpture  in  wood,  both  in  the  choir 
and  in  the  veftry.  The  remains  of  a  faint  called  OlTana  An- 
dreafla.  is  kept  here  with  great  devotion. 

About  the  high  altar  of  the  Theatine  church  hang  feven 
large  pieces  of  painting  by  Guercino.  Here  is  alfo  a  piece 
reprefenting  a  martyr  kneeling  before  the  executioner,  and 
prefenting  his  head  to  be  ftruck  oft,  by  Luigi  Caracci,  who 
alfo  painted  a  duplicate  of  it  for  the  cathedral ;  it  {lands  be¬ 
tween  two  fine  pictures  by  Maflari,  a  difciple  of  Caracci. 

The  church  of  St.  Therefia  is  remarkable  for  its  altar  and 
tabernacle  of  curious  inlaid  work  of  agate,  and  the  fineft  forts 
of  marble.  On  each  {lands  an  angel  and  another  {latue. 

The  Chiefa  di  quartane  Hore  has  a  beautiful  front,  and 
contains  feveral  good  pieces  of  painting,  and  eight  flatues, 
reprefenting  David,  Solomon,  and  fome  of  the  prophets,  made 
of  plalter,  by  the  celebrated  Barbarigo.  On  the  outfide  of 
this  church,  over  the  entrance,  is  a  bafio-relievo  of  the  an¬ 
nunciation,  with  a  llatue  on  each  fide  of  it. 

In  ii  Palazzo  della  Giultizia  is  a  faloon  that  is  femarkably 
large.  In  the  wall  is  a  ftatue  of  Virgil,  fitting;  but  the  ar¬ 
tift  was  notfo  expert  in  fculpture  as  Virgil  was  in  poetry. 

Among  the  private  edifices  the  principal  are  the  palaces  of 
count  Manzelli,  Valenti  and  Benedetto  Sorti. 

The  city  of  Mantua  has  three  fuburbs  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  lake,  namely,  Porta  Fortefta  towards  the  north,  il 
Borgo  di  S.  Giorgia  towards  the  north-eaft,  and  il  The 
towards  the  fouth.  In  the  laft  fuburb  Hands  the  Porta  Vinn- 
liana,  over  which  is  to  be  feen  the  bull  of  Virgil.  Half  a 
league  from  thence  lies  il  Palazzo  di  T  he,  fo  called  from  its 

being 
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being  built  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T.  The  imperial  cuii  af- 
liers  are  quartered  on  the  ground-floor  of  of  this  palace  at 
prefent,  who,  it  may  well  be  fuppofed,  will  not  leave  it 
better  than  they  found  it.  More  care  has  been  taken  of 
the  upper  apartments,  on  account  of  the  fine  paintings 
in  frefco  ;  for  they  are  always  locked  up.  Giulio  Romano 
drew  the  plan  and  elevation  of  this  palace ;  and  moil  of  the 
pictures  were  painted  from  his  defigns,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
received  the  finishing  flrokes  from  his  pencil.  The  moil  ad¬ 
mired  pieces  are  the  fall  of  Phaeton,  and  Jupiter’s  victory 
over  the  giants. 

In  going  from  the  Porta  Virgiliana,  the  left-hand  road 
leads  to  the  dukes  meriagery,  which  lies  two  Italian  miles 
from  Mantua,  and  in  the  way  the  Mincio  is  ferried  over. 

This  place  alfo  is  called  Virgiliana;  and  there  is  a  tradition 
that  the  poet,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  ufed  to  ftudy 
here  in  a  grotto.  But  at  prefent  it  affords  nothing  worth  a 
traveller’s  notice.  Near  it  lies  the  village  Pietola,  anciently  Virgil’s 
called  Andes,  which  was  the  birth-place  of  Virgil.  birth-place, 

Mantua,  April  26,  1730. 


LETTER  LXIX. 


Account  of  the  City  of  Verona. 
S  I  R, 


THE  difiance  from  Mantua  to  Verona  is  three  poff-flages, 
or  four  and  twenty  Italian  miles.  On  this  road,  with¬ 
in  ten  miles  of  the  latter,  lies  Villa  Franca,  where  are  fbill  VilTaFraaca^ 
to  be  fecn  the  walls  of  a  fpaciousold  caffle,  or  palace.  On 
the  left-hand,  the  mountains  of  Trent,  which  are  covered 
with  fnow,  begin  to  prefent  themfelves  to  the  view.  The 
road  is  fomething  flony,  and  the  foil  fhallow  and  poor ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  rows  of  mulberry-trees  and  vines,  with  which  it  is 
planted,  give  the  country  a  pleafant  afpedf. 

Verona  has  been  celebrated  in  the  following  diffich  :  Praifes  of 

Verona. 


Ur  hi  bus  Ilalite  preejiat  Verona  fuperbis 
/. Edibus ,  Ingenii  s,  Flumine ,  Fonte ,  Lacu. 

*  Verona 
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£  Verona  furpafies  all  the  cities  of  Italy  for  fuperb  build¬ 
ings,  the  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  its  river,  fountain,  and 
lake.* 


Another  poet  hasexpreffed  himfelf  in  thefe  lines  : 

Verona  qui  te  viderit ,  / 

Et  non  amarit  protinus 
Amove  perditijfimo , 

Js9  credo )  feipjum  non  amat , 

Caretque  arnand'i  fenfibus 
f  Et  odit  omnes  gr atlas. 


c  Verona,  whoever  fees  thy  beauties,  and  is  not  paftio- 
c  nately  enamoured  of  thy  charms,  I  am  apt  to  think,  does 
4  not  love  himfelf,  and  is  deftitute  of  all  fenfibility  and  tafte 
*  for  elegance  and  beauty.’ 


Verona  de-  However,  as  to  its  beauty,  it  will  not  bear  a  companfon 
fcnbed.  with  rnoft  of  the  large  cities  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Italy. 

Moft  of  the  ftreets  of  V erona  are  narrow,  winding,  and 
dirty,  and  the  houfes  are  meanly  built;  and,  as  it  ftands  in 
a  very  pleafant  country,  when  viewed  from  a  neighbouring 
eminence,  it  appears  much  more  beautiful  than  it  is  really 
found  to  be  upon  entering  it.  Its  fortifications  are  but  con¬ 
temptible,  though  they  confift  of  three  caftles,  namely,  II 
Caftello  Vecchio,  S.  Pietro,  and  San  Felice.  That  in  the 
middle  is  faid  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Di¬ 
ana.  "{"he  top  of  this  caftle  affords  the  beft  view  of  the 
city.  The  river  Adige  divides  Verona  almoft  into  two  equal 
parts,  which  are  joined  together  by  four  ftone  bridges.  All 
the  bridges  are  well  built;  butil  Ponte  nuovo  deferves  par¬ 
ticular  notice  on  account  of  the  fine  prolpedl  that  it  yields 
of  the  country  over  the  river,  towards  the  mountain  of  Caf- 
Numfcer  of  tello  S.  Felice.  The  number  of  inhabitants  at  Verona  is, 
inhabitants.  at  prefent,  computed  to  be  no  more  than  forty-nine  or  fifty 
thoufand  ;  whereas  not  a  century  ago  they  exceeded  feventy 
thoufand  fouls.  The  beft  ftreet  in  the  city  is  il  Curfo, 
where  the  carnival  diverfions  conclude  with  foot-races,  &c. 
Formerly  common  proftitutes  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
lifts,  and  to  run  for  the  prize ;  but  this  cuftom  has  been 
juftly  abohftied,  and  altered  to  a  horfe-race,  which  is  exhi¬ 
bited  on  Shrove-Sunday,  being  the  laft  Sunday  of  the  carni¬ 
val.  The  prize  is  a  piece  of  gold-brocade,  or  fome  rich 

fluff. 


Xi  Curfo. 


Horfe-race. 
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ftufF.  The  largeft  piazza  or  area  in  this  city  is  la  Piazza Piaz**d’ 
d’armi,  where  the  two  annual  fairs  in  fpring  and  autumn artn1’ 
are  held.  On  this  piazza  ftands  a  marble  ftatue  reprelcnt- 
ing  the  republic  of  Venice,  under  whofe  jurifdi&ion  this 
city  has  been  for  fome  centuries  paft*.  The  family  of  the 
Scaligeri,  from  which  the  learned  Julius  C:efar  Scaliger 
would  fain  derive  his  pedigree,  were  formerly  lords  of  Vero¬ 
na  ;  but  the  arrogancy  of  that  learned  critic  was  fmartly 
chaftifed  by  the  poignant  wit  of  Scioppius  f.  One  of  the 
Scaliger’s,  for  his  better  fecurity,  and  to  keep  the  city  in 
awe,  erected  within  the  fpace  of  three  years  not  only  the 
Caftello  Vecchio  at  the  end  of  the  Curfo,  but  likewife 
built  a  bridge  over  the  Adige,  which  is  ftill  in  good  conditi- a  remark¬ 
on,  anc]  deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of ;  for  the  diftance  be-aWe  bridge, 
tween  the  piers  of  the  firft  arch  is  feventy  feet,  between 
thofe  of  the  fecond  eighty-two,  and  thofe  of  the  third  arch 
a  hundred  and  forty- two  feet.  There  is  at  prefent  a  gover¬ 
nor  and  a  fmall  garrifon  in  the  caftle. 

Near  the  church  of  S.  Marica  antica  are  frill  to  be  feen 
fome  monuments  of  the  Scaliger  family,  namely,  three  large 
and  four  fmall  tombs.  The  former  reft  on  a  fexangular 
work  of  Gothic  ftruefure,  adorned  with  fix  ftatues,  and  the 
Scaliger  arms,  viz.  a  ladder  and  an  eagle. 

On  the  Palazzo  della  ragione,  or  town-houfe,  the  ftatues  Palazzo  del¬ 
eft  five  celebrated  perfons,  who  were  natives  of  Verona,  are  gatart^"f’ 
eredied.  Thefe  are  the  poets  Catullus  and  ./Emilius  Ma- five  celehra- 
crus,  the  hiftorian  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  famous  naturalift  ted  perfons. 
Pliny  the  elder,  and  the  architect  Vitruvius,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Auguftus.  On  a  high  arch  fcands  the  ftatue  of 
Gieronimo  Fracaftori,  a  learned  phyfician,  mathematician, 
and  excellent  poet,  who  flourifhed  in  the  fixteenth  century  %. 

The 

*  Maffei  in  Verena  Muß r.  P.m.p.zo.  (hews,  that  the  Venetians  draw 
yearly  from  the  territories  of  Verona  above  five  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand 
ducats,  which  are  equal  to  a  hundred  and  twelve  thoufand  dopp:e,  or  Spa- 
liifli  piitoles. 

f  The  Vcronefe,  indeed,  acknowledge  Julius  Caefar  ‘Ücaliger  for  their 
countryman;  but  deny  that  he  was  defeended  from  the  Scaliger  fa¬ 
mily,  who  were  lords  of  their  city.  They  particularly  accufe  his  foil 
Jofeph  Scaliger,  that  in  his  Epißola  de  fplendore  gent  is  fua ,  as  alfo  in  the 
Conjutatio  Fabula  Bur  donum,  he  has  publifhed  palpable  falfhoods,  and 
contrived  a  mere  fable,  only  in  order  to  fupport  his  chimerical  pedigree. 

Set  Maffei  Feron.  illuß.  P.  ii .  p.  756.  feq. 

J  The  marquis  Maffei  in  Ferona  illuß  rat  a,  Part  ii.  p.  178,  treats  at 
large  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Fracaftori,  and  likewife  inferts  a  plate  of 
a  medal  that  was  ftruck  for  him  ;  on  one  fide  of  which  is  the  head  of 

Fracaftori. 
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The  Veronefe  might  juftly  eredt  ffatues  to  other  illüftriouä 
perfons  who  were  their  countrymen  ;  for  Verona  was  the 
birth-place  of  Pomponius  Secundus,  Peter  Martyr,  a  learned 
Dominican  ;  Fra  Jocondo,  a  great  mathematician;  Guarini 
Veronefe,  one  of  thofe  learned  men  who  reffored  the  ftudy 
of  the  Greek  language  in  Italy ;  the  celebrated  painter  Pao¬ 
lo  Veronefe,  and  of  the  learned  cardinal  Henry  Noris. 

The  chief  magiflrates  by  whom  the  Venetians  govern 
this  province,  are  the  podefla,  and  the  capitaneo  or  general. 
All  civil  affairs  are  under  the  direction  of  the  former,  and 
the  latter  has  the  care  of  the  military.  Both  thefe  continue 
in  office  no  longer  than  fixteen  months.  A  fine  houfe  was 
begun  for  the  capitaneo  or  general,  but  it  lies  unfinifhed. 

Among  the  private  buildings  in  this  city,  the  palace  of 
count  Maffei  is  the  moff  fplendid  and  magnificent.  It  ffands 
on  the  Piazza  de’  Mercanti,  and  is  ornamented  with  feve- 
ral  ffatues  on  the  roof,  which  is  flat,  like  thofe  in  the  fouth 
part  of  Italy.  It  is  probably  on  account  of  the  cold  wea¬ 
ther  and  great  quantity  of  fnowT  which  falls  on  the  high 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  is  not  ufual  to  build 
the  roofs  flat  in  thefe  parts  ;  yet  many  flat  roofs  are  to  be 
feen  at  Infpruck  where  thefe  inconveniencies  are  rather 
greater. 

On  the  Piazzo  de’  Mercanti,  or  the  merchants  fquare, 
is  a  ffatue  reprefenting  the  city  of  Verona,  or  rather  the  re¬ 
public  of  Venice,  in  a  female  habit,  with- a  crown  on  its 
head.  The  next  for  magnificence,  &c.  to  count  Maffei’s 
palace,  are  thehoufes  of  the  counts  Bevilaqua,  Canoffa,  and 
the  figniors  Verzi,  Pompeii,  and  Pellegrini. 

Odoli  palace,  Formerly  the  moff  fuperb  palace  in  Verona  was  that  of 
the  Venetian  military  commiffary  Odoli,  orLodoli;  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  building,  and  the  furniture,  being  computed  at 
three  hundred  thoufand  fcudi ,  or  crowns.  But  all  this  pomp 
is  now  vanifhed,  Odoli  having  been  convidfed  of  embez¬ 
zling  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  the  public  money ;  for 
which  he  was  hanged  at  Venice  in  the  iaft  carnival.  The 
fplendid  furniture  is  all  Ibid,  and  a  great  part  of  it  gone 
to  Modena.  A  miftrefs  of  Odoli,  to  whom  he  allowed  a 

\ 

Fracaftori  ;  on  the  reverfe,  a  burning  altar,  with  a  ferpent  under  the  bafe; 
and,  on  each  fide,  a  book,  an  arm  ill  ary  fphere,  Apollo’s  lyre,  and  s 
wreath  of  laurel,  with  this  infeription  on  the  exergue  : 

Minerva,  Apcll.  &  AEfculap.facrum. 

*  Sacred  to  Minerva,  Apollo,  and  -Sifculapius.’ 
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grand  equipage,  very  feafonably  eloped  with  forty  thoufand 
crowns.  His  fon  and  lady,  who  had  alfo  their  particular 
coaches  (the  former  fpcnding  the  public  money  as  faff  as  Ins 
father  embezzled  it)  now  live  obfcurely  in  the  country,  on  a 
fmall  penfion  allowed  them  by  the  republic  of  Venice. 

Oppofite  the  unfinifhed  houfe,  intended  for  the  general,  Philarmo- 
is  an  edifice  where  the  members  of  the  learned  Philarmonic  mcacadem7 
fociety  hold  their  meetings.  In  the  hall,  which  is  very  large, 
are  the  protraits  of  the  Patres,  or  prefidents  of  this  academy, 
who  are  always  four  in  number.  In  an  apartment  on  the 
left-hand  are  kept  the  old  mufical  inftruments  with  which 
the  nobility  of  Verona  formerly  amufed  thcmfelves  ;  and  this 
gave  rife  to  the  prefent  foundation.  Some  centuries  iince, 
there  was  a  literary  fociety  at  Ancona  who  were  termed  In- 
catenati,  which,  according  to  an  infcription  in  the  academy, 
were  in  the  year  1543  incorporated  with  the  Philarmonici. 

The  other  apartments,  which  are  intended  for  reading  pub¬ 
lic  lectures,  are  ornamented  with  the  protraits  of  the  molt 
eminent  members,  with  the  following  infcription  : 

Anno  MDXL1II.  coetus  Philannonicus 
Acade?nicas  leges  fancit 
Ac  Mufis  omnibus  lit  at. 

e  In  the  year  1543,  the  Philarmonic  fociety  eftablifhed  the 
1  laws  of  this  academy,  and  devoted  themfelves  to  the 
*  mufes.’ 

An  apartment  on  the  right-hand  is  appointed  for  the  pre-  The  phiiot» 
fidents  of  the  Philoti,  who  are  infLituted  for  the  improve-  fociety. 
ment  of  bodily  exercifes,  as  riding,  fencing,  vaulting,  danc¬ 
ing,  &c.  There  is  alfo  in  this  building,  a  fine  theatre  for 
exhibiting  opera’s  and  comedies  ;  which  has  five  galleries, 
and  was  built  from  a  defign  of  the  famous  Francefco  Bibie- 
na,  architect  to  the  emperor.  As  the  nobility  aflemble  here 
feveral  times  a  week,  to  divert  themfelves  with  cards,  OV. 
this  theatre  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  exchange  for 
the  Beau  monde  and  Literati  of  Verona.  In  one  room 
Hands  the  ftatue  of  a  female  of  white  marble,  faid  to  have 
been  found  in  the  ancient  amphitheatre  ;  and  foine  antiqua¬ 
rians  are  of  opinion  that  there  muft  have  been  originally  fe- 
ventv-two  fiatues  in  all,  though  not  the  lead  remains,  or 
pedeftals  on  which  they  flood,  are  to  be  feen  there.  On  the  Colleftlda 
outfide  of  this  edifice  are  to  be  feen  a  great  number  of  infcrip-  of  ancient 
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tions,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  many  of  which  were 
dug  up  about  Verona  ;  and  that  they  may  not  be  expofed  to 
any  future  damage,  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  iffc. 
they  are  inferted  in  a  long  wall,  facing  the  fouth  ;  the  Tra¬ 
montana,  or  north-wind,  being  found  very  detrimental  to 
dones.  The  fird  in  order  are  infcriptions  confiding  of  cha¬ 
racters  v/hich  are  at  prefent  unknown,  as  the  Egyptian,  Pu¬ 
nic,  and  Etrurian.  Next  to  thefe  are  the  Greek  infcriptions, 
to  the  number  of  fixty;  and  after  thefe  come  the  Roman  an¬ 
cient  monuments.  Thofe  reprefenting  the  gods,  and  an¬ 
cient  facrifices,  have  the  precedence  ;  one  of  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  taken  notice  of:  it  is  a  fmall  idol  of  porphyry, 
with  a  votary  prodrate  before  it.  Another  remarkable  piece 
is  a  bafTo-relievo  reprefenting  Mercury,  with  fomething  in 
his  hand,  which  he  reaches  to  the  earth  under  the  fymbol  of 
a  woman,  fitting.  Over  thefe  two  images  are  the  Greek 
names  of  Mercury  and  the  earth,  as  follows,  EPMH2  and  TH. 
After  thefe  are  placed  the  infcriptioncs  Imp  er atones ,  Militär  es  ■> 
Confulares ,  Sepulchrales ,  St c. 

Merit  of  the  In  the  proper  arrangement  of  all  thefe  pieces,  the  marquis 
^oAlaffd1"  Scipione Maffei  has  been  at  no  fmall  expence  or  trouble,  and 
has  fpared  no  pains  to  increafe  the  number  of  them.  On 
this  account  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  this  academy  have 
eredled  a  marble  flatue  of  him  over  the  entrance  of  the 
palace,  with  thefe  words : 

Mar chi oni  Scipioni  Maffei  o 
Adhiu  viventi 
Academia  P hilar ?nonica 
Decreto  iff  cere  publico. 

MDCCXXVIL 

<  Eredled  in  honour  of  the  marquis  Scipione  Maffei,  who 
*  is  dill  living,  by  the  Philarmonic  academy,  at  their  own 
4  expence.  1727. 

This  honour  was  done  him  in  his  abfeiice,  from  a  fuppo- 
fition  that,  had  he  been  prefent,  he  would  not  eafily  have 
been  prevailed  upon  to  give  his  confent,  or  at  lead  have  rail¬ 
ed  fome  "pretended  difficulties.  The  marquis  Maffei  mud 
be  didinguifhed  both  from  countMaffei,  whofe  palace  dands 
on  the  Piazza  de’  Mercanti ;  and  likewife  from  Paolo  Alef- 
fandro  Maffei,  a  Patritio  or  nobleman  of  Volterra,  and 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Stephen,  who  publifhed  the  life  of 
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pope  pious  V.  and  fome  other  very  learned  treatifes  on  an¬ 
tique  ftatues,  gems,  infcriptions,  and  other  antiquities,  and 
died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1716. 

In  the  marquis  Scipio  Maffei’s  palace,  are  to  be  feen  fe-  Curiofitie* 
veral  ancient  diploma’s  or  deeds;  and  he  has  inferted  cop-  inh,smu- 
per-plates  of  fome  in  his  Hiß  or ia  Diplomatien ;  among  which 
there  is  one  of  the  year  445,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the 
moft  ancient  original  extant  in  Europe.  He  is  alio  poffeffed 
of  an  original  inftrument  containing  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Florence  (like  that  famous  MS.  in  the  Florentine 
library,  which  is  fo  much  valued)  and  of  feveral  other  ma- 
nufcripts  ;  a  collection  of  antique  intaglio’s,  and  vafes  in¬ 
scribed  with  Etrufcan  characters  *  ;  with  great  numbers  of 
medals,  gems,  paintings,  ftatues,  bufts,  infcriptions,  facri- 
ficatory  inftruments  and  other  antiquities,  and  feveral  curi¬ 
ous  petrifactions.  He  is  a  very  polite  gentleman,  and  moft 
agreeable  in  converfation.  Formerly  he  entertained  no  great 
efteem  for  the  Germans  ;  but  now  he  is  thoroughly  cured  of 
that  prejudice  ;  and,  when  he  mentions  the  Leipiic  acade¬ 
my,  he  knows  not  how  to  praife  it  fufficiently.  Poftibly 
what  may  have  contributed  to  this  change  was  his  Syflema  de  His  fyftem 
natalibus  fulminum ,  in  which  he  maintains  that  thunder  and  ontheori- 
lightening  do  not  proceed  from  the  clouds,  but  are  generated 
near  the  earth  in  the  atmofphere  or  lower  regions  of  the  air. 

In  Italy  this  opinion,  at  firft,  was  cenfured  as  abfurd  ;  but 
profeflor  Richter  of  Leipfic  adopted  hishypothefis,  and  main¬ 
tained  it  in  an  elaborate  treatife  publifhed  in  the  year  1725, 
which,  as  it  tended  to  enhance  Maffei’s  reputation  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  letters,  could  not  but  be  highly  agreeable  to 
him. 

Formerly  the  Calceolari  mufeum  at  Verona  was  fo  famous,  TheCalceo- 
that  in  the  year  1622  a  defcription  of  it  was  publiftied  withlanmufenra» 
the  following  title  :  Francifci  Calceolarii  Mijccutn  a  Bened.  Ce- 
ruto ,  Medico ,  inceptum ,  &  ah  Andrea  Chiocco  perftftum ,  &  in 
vi.  partes  divifwn.  But  at  prefent  it  is  totally  difperfed,  and 
nothing  is  to  be  feen  of  it  under  that  name. 

Miffon  [Tome  I.)  gives  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  ce-  Th;U  f 
lebrated  collection  of  count  Mofcardi  ;  more  curious  parti-  count  Mof- 
culars  of  which  maybe  feen  in  Note,  overo  Memorie ,  del  Afu-cud'1* 

*  Maffei ,  Tont  am,  Buanoroti,  and  Mariam,  have  for  for  fome  years  part 
applied  themfelves  very  afliduoufly  to  the  old  Etrufcan  language  and  anti¬ 
quities  ;  but  hitherto  their  difcoveries  feem  to  amount  to  no  more  than  very 
uncertain  conjectures.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  of  London,  has  alio  feveral 
Etrufcan  infcriptions  in  his  mufeum. 
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feo  del  Conte  Ludovico  Mo  fear  do ,  Veronefe,  publifhed  ät  Päduä 
in  1656,  and  at  Verona  in  1672.  For  fome  years  paft  that 
mui'eum  is  not  to  be  feen  ;  either  becaufe  a  great  part  of  it 
has  been  difpol'ed  of,  or  on  account  of  the  ignorance  and 
churlifhnefs  of  the  prefent  owner. 

Of  count  Count  Mario  Bevilaqua  has  a  fine  collection  of  ancient 
Bevilaqua,  fl-at-ues  .  among  which  is  a  marble  Venus  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Venus  de  Medicis  ;  a  ftatue  of  Plermophraditus  like  the 
Borghefe  ;  Bacchus,  a  Bacchanalian,  and  a  Ceres,  all  ex- 
quifitelv  done.  Among  the  great  number  of  buffs  thofe  of 
Auguftus,  Livia,  Tiberius,  Trajan,  Lucius  Verus,  Com- 
modus,  and  Septimus  Severus,  delerve  a  particular  attention. 
Among  the  bafl'o-relievo’s  in  this  collection  that  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  is  the  belt.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  fmall  ffatues  of 
bronze,  a  great  number  of  medals,  and  likewife  a  fine  fet  of 
paintings  ;  the  principal  among  the  laff  are  a  reprefentation  of 
paradiie  by  Tintoretti,  and  a  Venus  half  naked  viewing  her- 
felf  in  a  looking-glals  held  by  an  Amorino  or  Cupid,  by  Pa¬ 
olo  Veronefe. 

Capocuco’s  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Capocuco  has  made  a  col- 
cjiection.  ]e£fion  of  feveral  fmall  ffatues  of  bronze,  and  models  of  all 
kinds  of  military  engines,  inftruments,  and  arms  ;  as  can¬ 
nons,  mortars,  &c.  of  brais.  But  they  are  now  to  be  fold, 
and  are  valued  at  two  thoufand  Spanifh  piffoles. 

Cabinet  of  Count  Gomberto  Giufti  is  a  great  connoilTeur  in  medals, 
count  Giu-  0f  which  he  has  a  numerous  and  valuable  collection.  Fie  is 
alfo  fond  of  other  curiofities  which  he  has  not  negleCted, 
efpecially  paintings. 

Saibanti’s  Giovanni  Saibanti  is  very  curious,  and  fuccefsful  in  col- 
colletfäon  of  leCtin  g  manulcripts  ;  of  which  he  is  matter  of  above  thirteen 
ip»nufcripts.  hundred.  Themoft  remarkable  MS.  that  he  is  pofl'efTed  of,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  four  evangeliits  in  Greek,  written  about 
the  clofe  of  the  13th  century,  in  large  round  characters. 
The  fame  gentleman  has  alfo  a  collection  of  antiquities  and 
natural  curiofities. 

The  chap-  The  chapter-library  contains  a  great  number  of  curious 

ter’s  library.  manufcriptS.  * 

Antiquarians  may  meet  with  a  moft  valuable  piece  at 
Verona,  which  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  the  fpeCtacles  or 
public  diverfions  of  the  ancient  Remans  than  any  other 

Amphithe-  ccjjßce 

now  extant ;  I  mean  the  celebrated  amphitheatre. 


aue. 


*  The  moft  valuable  of  thefe,  arid  likewife  of  Saibanti’s  collection, 
are  taken  notice  of  by  Maftei  in  his  Verona  Ülußraia,  P,  iii.  p,  244,  S? 
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which  through  a  fucceflion  of  fo  many  centuries  has,  by  the 
commendable  care  and  attention  of  the  inhabitants,  been 
kept  in  fuch  good  repair,  that,  in  this  refpeCI,  it  is  far  pre¬ 
ferable  to,  though  not  fo  large  as,  Vefpafian’s  amphitheatre 
at  Rome.  'This  noble  ftruCIure,  according  to  fome,  was  Its  antiquity, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  :  however,  there  is  but  little 
probability  that  fuch  a  fuperb  and  fumptuous  edifice  would 
be  fet  on  foot  in  a  province  of  Italy  before  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  which  was  not  adorned  with  any  thing  equal  to  it 
till  Vefpafian’s  time.  To  this  may  be  added  the  lilence  of 
Pliny  the  elder,  whofe  accuracy  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
molt  celebrated  edifices  and  artifts  of  his  time,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  what  concerned  his  native  place,  would  not  have 
differed  him  to  omit  a  ffrudfure  of  this  nature,  which  does  fo 
much  honour  to  Verona.  A  farther  argument  is  adduced, 
that  during  the  find  century  no  fuch  amphitheatre  was  to  be 
feen  at  Verona ;  for  Pliny  the  younger,  who  was  alive  to¬ 
wards  the  dole  of  Trajan’s  reign,  makes  no  mention  of  it, 
though,  in  lib.  vi.  cp.  34,  he  is  fo  particular  in  deferibing 
the  fpectacles  and  fhew  of  gladiators  given  at  Verona  by  his 
friend  Maximus,  in  honour  of  his  deceafed  wife.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  amphitheatre  cannot  be  dated  much  later 
than  this,  as  it  is  a  dru&ure  which’ bears  in  it  the  marks  of 
the  flourilhing  date  both  of  architecture,  fculpture,  and  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

The  marquis  Maffei,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  Mafffci’sdif- 
with  the  refpect  due  to  fo  learned  a  man,  is  at  prefent  engag-  ferta£10n  0Ii 
ed  in  a  ciirious  treatife  which  is  to  be  intitled  Verona  illußra- 
ta  *,  and  of  which  a  part  was  published  tw7o  years  ago  at 
Verona,  as  a  fpecimen  of  this  noble  undertaking,  and  of  the 
elegance  and  accuracy  with  which  it  is  executed.  It  enters 
into  a  very  accurate  dilquifition  concerning  the  antiquity  of 
amphitheatres  in  general,  and  particularly  that  of  Verona. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  perfons  of  equal  talents  and  appli¬ 
cation  would  alfo  favour  the  world  w7ith  their  conjectures 
concerning  the  amphitheatres  of  Rome,  Capua,  and  Nifmes  f , 

According  to  Maffei’s  meafurement,  the  longed:  diameter  Geometrical 
of  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  from  the  firR  arch  of  thecorT1Putatlon 
main  entrance  to  the  oppofit$  arch,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  nnph?^* 
Veronefe  feet,  and  its  greated  breadth  three  hundred  and  theatie, 
fixty.  *The  length  of  the  area  within  the  walls,  according 

*  This  was  publilhed  at  Verona,  in  folio,  in  the  year  1732. 

f  MafFei’swork  is  intitled  De  gli  Avfuatri ,  e  fingcliirenente  del  Veronefe, 
libri  due ,  in  Verona ,  1728. 
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to  his  computation,  is  two  hundred  and  eighteen  feet,  fix 
inches;  the  breadth  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine;  and  the 
outward  circuit  of  the  whole  edifice  a  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  ninety  feet.  The  Verona  foot  is  exactly  one  third 
more  than  the  Roman  palmi ,  which  is  ufed  in  architecture. 
Its  prefent  height  indeed  is  but  eighty-eight  feet ;  but,  from 
evident  marks  on  the  walls,  it  appears  to  have  been  at  fir  ft 
a  hundred  and  ten,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  The 
loweft  row  of  feats  is  as  it  were  buried  in  dirt  and  rubbifh  ; 
but,  if  we  include  this,  the  number  of  the  rows  of  feats  or  fteps, 
rifing  one  above  another  to  the  higheft  gallery,  amounts  to  fif¬ 
ty-four.  This  method  of  building  amphitheatres  was  the  moft 
convenient  for  holding  a  vaft  number  of  fpedators  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  neareft  row  did  not  intercept  the  view  of  the 
dumber  of  Arena  from  thofe  who  fat  at  the  oreateft  diftance.  If  we  al  - 
ipeftators  it  ]ow  a  f00t  anc|  a  for  each  perl'oii,  the  amphitheatre  at 

m  ntäi  n  c  o  *  * 

Verona  afforded  room  for  twenty-two  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  fpecfators.  The  internal  area  of  the  Coly- 
Compared  fieum  at  Rome  does  not  greatly  exceed  it,  as,  according  to 
with  that  at  Fontana,  the  length  of  that  edifice  is  but  five  hundred  and 
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fixty-four  Verona  feet;  its  breadth  four  hundred  and  fixty- 
feven  ;  the  internal  area  two  hundred  and  feventy-three  feet 
long,  and  a  hundred  and  feventy-three  broad,  and  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  whole  building  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
lixty-fix  Verona  feet.  According  to  this  computation  the 
Colyfieum  at  moft  contained  but  thirty  or  forty-four  thou¬ 
fand  perfons.  In  the  Colyfeum  none  of  the  feats  are  now 
remaining.  The  amphitheatre  of  Verona  is  much  more 
perfetSf,  and  has  no  holes  orchafms  in  the  wall.  However, 
it  muft  be  owned  that  the  prefent  edifice  is  not  merely  the 
ancient  ftrudhire,  but  that  it  owes  its  good  condition  to  fub- 
fequent  repairs,  many  of  which  are  the  work  of  the  mo¬ 
derns  *.  The  new-inferted  ftones  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed 

from 

*  With  this  account  given  by  the  author  may  be  compared  the  following 
defcription  of  this  amphitheatre  from  Dr.  Burnet’s  travels,  p.  118,  119. 
‘  The  known  antiquity  of  Verona  is  the  amphitheatre,  one  of  the  leaft  of 
'  all  that  the  Romans  built,  but  the  bell;  preierved  ;  for  mod  of  the  great 

*  ftones  of  the  outilde  are  picked  out  ;  yet  the  great  Hoping  vault,  on 

*  which  the  rows  of  the  feats  are  laid,  is  intire  ;  the  rows  of  the  feats  are 

*  all’o  intire;  they  are  four-and-twenty  rows ;  every  row  is  a  foot  and  a 

*  half  high,  and  as  much  in  breadth  ;  fo  that  a  man  fits  conveniently  in 
€  them  under  the  feet  of  thole  of  the  higher  row  ;  and,  allowing  every 
‘  man  a  foot  and  a  half,  the  whole  amphitheatre  can  hold  twenty-three 

*  thoufand  perfons.  In  the  vaults  under  the  rows  of  feats  were  the  ftalls 

e  of 
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from  the  ancient  work,  which  is  much  neater.  The  height  Difpofition 
of  the  feats  is  not  the  fame  in  all  ;  but  is  generally  a  foot  feats* 
and  five  inches,  and  the  common  breadth  two  feet  and  two 
inches.  Near  the  twenty-fixth  row,  reckoning  from  the 
bottom,  there  is  one  fo  narrow,  as  to  be  fcarce  fit  for  a  feat, 
which,  for  this  reafon,  appears  not  to  be  the  work  of  anti¬ 
quity,  but  of  the  moderns  who  repaired  it.  The  ancient 
feats  are  of  red  marble ;  but  the  modern  repairs  of  a  red  fri¬ 
able  done ;  and  for  greater  conveniency,  as  the  done  feats 
were  very  cold  to  fit  upon,  they  were  covered  with  boards, 
and  alfo  with  cufhions  for  perfons  of  quality.  See  Dio,  lib . 
lix.  Hence  it  appears,  that  an  amphitheatre  built  with  done 
might  receive  fome  damage  by  fire.  There  are  in  this  amphi¬ 
theatre  feparate  done  dair-cales,  by  which  the  fpeefators  a f- 
cended  to  their  feats  from  the  vaults  below.  The  apertures 
from  thefe  dajr-cafes  into  the  rows  of  feats,  on  account  of 
the  multitudes  of  people  crowding,  and  as  it  were  pouring 
through  to  fee  the  fpeftacles,  are,  by  Macrobius,  Saturn, 
lib.  vi.  cap.  4,  called  Vomitoria.  The  number  of  Vomitoria  Vomitoria, 
within  this  amphitheatre  are  fixty-four,  being  difpofed  in 
four  rows. 

On  the  outfide  of  this  amphitheatre  are  twenty-feven  arched  Entrances, 
entrances  *,  and  the  key-done  of  each  of  thefe  arches  is 
numbered  ;  fo  that,  every  clafs  of  the  people  being  informed 
where  they  were  to  go  in  and  come  out  of  the  amphitheatre, 
no  confufion  or  didurbance  could  arife.  Thefe  arches  are 
for  the  mod  part  eleven  feet  eight  inches  wide,  and  eighteen 
feet  high.  The  lower  part  of  the  pillars  is  buried  about 
four  feet  under  the  prelent  furface  of  the  ground,  as  appears 
by  the  ancient  main  entrance,  where  the  earth  has  been  clear¬ 
ed  away.  The  baludrades  over  the  entrances  are  a  modern 
work;  two  galleries  over  the  lower  arches  reprefent  as  it  were 
the  fecond  and  third  dories.  No  pededals  have  been  found 
either  in  this  amphitheatre,  or  in  that  at  Rome  mentioned  whether 
above  ;  from  which  we  may  conclude,  that  it  was  not  orna-  theampiü- 
mented  with  datues  in  any  other  part  but  over  the  main  en-theatres 
trance  :  and  if,  on  any  particular  folemnity,  datues  were  ^ntedwiti* 
erected  in  thefe  amphitheatres,  they  mud  have  been  butftatues. 
fmall,  and  remained  but  a  fhort  time  there.  Thefe  move- 

‘  of  the  wild  beafts  that  were  prefented  to  entertain  the  company.  The 
*  thicknefs  of  the  building,  from  the  outward  wall  to  the  loweft  row  of 
<  feats,  is  ninety  feet.' 

*■  That  at  Rome  has  eighty,  and  that  of  Nifmes  fixty  arches. 
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able  flatues  may  probably  be  the  figures  füll  to  be  feen  on 
medals  that  represent  amphitheatres,  plates  of  which  are  in- 
ferted  in  Maftei’s  work  mentioned  above.  Lideed  few  or  no 
fragments  of  datues  have  been  dug  up  near  this  amphitheatre. 
The  ftones  of  the  ancient  part  of  this  edifice  are  not  ce¬ 
mented  together,  but  only  fattened  with  a  few  iron  cramps 
or  braces.  The  bed  print  of  this  ancient  drudture  is  given 
us  by  Maftei. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  fuch  a  fuperb  theatre  fhould  be  built 
at  Verona,  preferably  to  many  other  cities  ;  for  all  hiftori- 
ans  agree,  that,  in  the  times  of  the  ancient  Romans,  this 
city  was  very  large  and  populous.  It  does  not  appear  that 
this  amphitheatre  like  that  at  Rome  could  be  laid  under 
water,  as  the  furface  of  the  river  Adige  is  fome  feet  lower 
than  the  area  of  it,  and  as  no  traces  of  any  aquedudls  are 
to  be  teen  near  it.  On  the  other  hand,  fome  arches  are 
fhewn  in  the  water  below  S.  Pietro,  fuppofed  to  be  the  re- 
Naomachia,  mains  of  a  Naumachia,  which  was  not  fupplied  from  the  Adi¬ 
ge,  as  that  river  did  not  flow  in  ancient  times  thro’  the  city, 
but  from  the  eminences  of  Montorioand  Avefa,  from  whence 
it  was  conveyed  to  Verona  by  leaden  pipes.  Both  thefe 
places  are  about  two  Italian  miles  from  the  city;  and  the 
leaden  pipes  which  are  Hill  kept  in  repair,  are  laid  over  a 
bridge  and  furnifh  feveral  private  houfes  with  frefh  water. 
Ancient  On  the  left-hand  of  the  road  leading  from  Verona  toCaf- 
Xdige t"^C  tello  Vecchia  the  ancient  courfe  of  the  Adige,  before  it  was 
diverted  into  the  city,  is  {fill  to  be  feen.  There  is  but  a  ve¬ 
ry  narrow  Ilream  at  prefent  in  the  old  channel  of  this  river*. 
’Tis  fuppofed  with  as  little  certainty  that  there  were  three 
triumphal  arches  in  and  near  Verona.  That  f  near  Caflel- 
lo  Vecchio  is  attributed  to  the  family  of  the  Gavii ;  another 
in  the  ViaLeoni  to  Flaminius  ;  a  third  in  the  Curfo  to  Ma¬ 
rius  ;  and  a  fourth  in  the  fame  place,  confiding  of  two  fimu-r 
milar  arches,  to  Galienus.  It  is  too  common  among  anti¬ 
quarians  to  dignify  the  remains  of  old  city  gates  with  the 
name  of  triumphal  arches ;  to  which  honour  none  of  thofe 
ancient  remains,  which  have  two  fimilar  gates  near  each 
other,  are  in  any-wife  intitled.  For  the  triumphal  arches  al¬ 
ways  confided  either  of  one  large  arched  entrance  only,  or 
with  a  fmall  one  on  each  fide. 

*  Majfei  in  Verov .  illvßr.  Part  I.  3?.  affirm?,  that  the  courfe  of  the 
Adige  was  always  the  fame  as  it  is  at  prefent. 

•}  On  this  arch  the  name  of  the  arcnite6l  is  ftill  legible,  Lucius  Vitru<vV 
ttsCerdo,  why  is  thought  to  have  been  a  treedman  pf  the  famous  Vitruvius, 
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From  the  depth  of  the  rubbilh  and  earth  about  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  above-mentioned  remains  of  antiquity?  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  ancient  fituation  of  the  city  was 
much  lower  than  the  prefent.  On  the  fide  of  Galierms’s 
triumphal  arch,  as  it  is  called,  that  faces  the  country,  there 
was  formerly  an  infeription,  which  at  prefent  is  not  legible, 
Vignier  has  pubhfhed  a  plate  of  it  in  his  Bibliotheca  Hißoricay 
as  it  then  ftood,  which  evidently  {hews  that  inftead  of  a  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  this  ftru&ure  is  no  more  than  a  common  gate. 
The  words  of  the  infeription  as  tranferibed  by  that  author 
are:  Co  Ionia  Augufla  Verona  Galieniana .  Valeri ano  II.  & 
Lucilio  Cojfi  muri  Veronenfium  fabriedti ,  ex  die  III.  Non  April, 
ded'uati  prid.  No.  Decemb.  jubenie  Sanblijfimo  Galieno  Aug.  N. 
Over  the  two  arches  are  fix  apertures  like  windows  difpofed 
in  two  rows. 

Near  the  city  of  Verona  is  a  fine  plain,  which  is  called 
by  the  name  of  Campus  Martius,  where  the  people  are  muf- 
tered  and  perform  their  military  exercifes.  In  the  year  1712, 
the  booths  or  {hops,  for  the  annual  fair  held  on  the  Campus 
Martius  till  that  time,  were  burnt  down  ;  and,  for  greater 
fecurity  and  conveniency,  the  fair  has  been  fince  that  time 
kept  in  the  Piazza  d’ajmi,  within  the  city,  where  the  {hops  are 
curioufly  difpofed.  From  the  middle  of  the  fair  there  are 
eight  vifto’s  along  fo  many  rows  of  {hops.  Befides  thefe 
{Ireets  or  lanes,  there  are  four  fpacious  areas  formed  by  the 
difpofition  of  the  booths ;  and  over  the  lanes  between  them 
canvafs  is  fpread  to  {heiter  the  company  from  the  rain  and  the 
fun.  Scipione  MafFei  has  prefixed  a  copper-plate  of  this  fair 
to  his  mifcellaneous  works.  The  trade  of  this  city  might 
be  put  on  a  much  better  foot  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

The  chief  commodities  that  the  Veronefe  trade  in,  are 
phyheal  plants  *,  which  are  gathered  on  Monte  Baldo  ; 
olives,  (thofe  of  Verona  being  reckoned  very  good)  oil, 
wine,  with  linnen,  woollen,  and  filken  manufa&ures.  The 
neighbouring  places  indeed  are  no  lefs  plentifully  provided 
with  fuch  commodities;  but  whether  greater  vent  for  them 
might  not  be  opened  at  Venice,  &c.  is  well  worth  their  con- 
fideration. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  Verona  wine  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
Miß.  Nat.  lib.  XIV.  c.  6.  Virgil.  Georg.  2.  and  CaJJiodorusVar. 
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*  Vide  Planta fi-je  Simp licia,  ut  ^jocant ,  qua  in  Baldo  Monte  &  in  Via 
oh  Verona  ad  Baldum  reperiuntur ,  per  Job.  Pon .  Pharmacopccum  Veronen- 
j'em,  Bafil.  K>oS,  $to, 
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Lib.  XII.  4.  The  beft  wines  at  prefent,  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  city,  are  two  forts  of  white  wine* 
one  of  which  is  called  Gargamco  bianco ,  and  the  other  Vino 
fanto.  The  latter,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  belt,  and  has  fome- 
thing  of  the  flavour  of  the  old  Hungarian  wines.  Some 
think  that  this  is  the  wine  which  Cafliodorus  calls  Viman  Aci- 
natit  un\. 

Cana!  to  There  is  a  very  commodious  water-carriage  from  hence  to 
Venice,  Venice.  The  paffage  in  a  barge  takes  up  but  three  days  and 
a  half ;  but  the  return  is  more  tedious  ;  for  the  barge  is 
drawn  by  oxen,  fo  that  it  is  not  performed  in  lefs  than  eight 
days. 

Cathedral,  In  the  cathedral  of  Verona  are  to  be  feen  fome  good  pic¬ 
tures  by  Bellini,  Baleftra,  and  Paolo  Veronefe.  The  front 
is  large,  and  adorned  with  baffo-relievo’s  :  it  is  cut  out  of 
Epitaph  of  one  block  of  marble.  Lucius  III,  whofe  name  before  he 
Lucius  III.  Was  exalted  to  the  papal  dignity  was  Humbaldus  Lucea,  lies 
here  with  the  following  epitaph  : 


OJfa 

Lucii  III.  Pont.  A/ax. 

Cui  Roma  ob  invidiam  pidfo  Verona  tutijfe.  ac  gratiffmum  per- 
fagiitm  fuit ,  ubi  conventu  Chriftianorum  alto,  dum  preeclaro, 
•multa  molitury  e  vita  excejfet . 


c  Here  are  depofited  the  remains  of  pope  Lucius  III.  to 
6  whom,  when  banifhed  thro’  envy  from  Rome,  Verona  af- 

*  forded  a  fafe  and  agreeable  retreat,  where,  whilfl:  he  was 

*  concerting  feveral  great  defigns  in  a  fynod,  he  departed 
^  this  life.’ 


He  died  in  1185,  after  h p  had  fat  in  the  papal  chair  four 
years,  two  months,  and  fourteen  days,  with  much  diftur- 
bance,  and  but  an  indifferent  charadler. 

St? venue  of  The  bifhopric  of  Verona  brings  in  four  or  five  thoufand 

the  fee,  feudi  a  year.  On  the  left-hand,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
epifcopal  palace,  is  feen  a  large  marble  ftatue  of  a  woman, 
with  the  following  infcription,  containing  the  fculptor’s 
iiaroe  tinder  it : 


Alejjandro  V it  tori  a  Arid.  F. 


f*  refcnt  hi- 
ihop’s  col¬ 
lection 
ilatups. 


The  upper  apartments  of  this  palace  are  ornamented  with 
marble  bulls  of  Agrippina  the  mother  of  Nero,  Julia  the 

x  daughter 
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daughter  of  Titus,  Meffalina,  Matidia,  Fauflina  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Antoninus,  Julia  the  daughter  of  Auguftus,  and  Lu- 
cilia  of  L.  Verus  ;  thofe  of  Aurelia  the  mother  of  Julius 
Crefar,  Seleucus,  Julius  Caefar,  Marcus  Brutus,  Caligula, 
Antinous,  Juba  king  of  Mauritania,  Septimius  Severus, 
Heliogabulus,  and  Scipio  Africanus,  together  with  a  ttatue 
of  Venus  coming  out  of  a  bath,  and  many  other  pieces  col¬ 
lected  by  the  prelent  bifhop  of  Verona,  who  is  of  the  Tre- 
vifani  family. 

In  Verona,  there  are  convents  of  Carmelite  monks  both  Carmelite 
calceati  and  difcalceati.  In  the  church  of  the  former  is  a«hurc}l« 
beautiful  altar  of  line  marble  ;  and,  in  their  veftry,  a  fine 
piece  of  painting  by  one  of  the  difciples  of  the  celebrated 
Raphael,  reprefenting  our  Saviour,  when  a  child,  playing 
with  John  the  Baptift ;  and  the  virgin-mother,  looking,  with 
great  complacency,  on  their  mutual  fondnefs  and  fportive 
innocence. 

In  the  church  of  the  difcalceat'i ,  or  barefooted  Carmelites,  Church  0r 
are  to  be  feen  three  fine  altars,  the  firft  of  which  is  adorn-  the  difcalct- 
ed  with  pillars  of  Verde  antico,  the  fecond  with  pillars  of  a0*’ 
red  and  white  veined  marble,  and  the  third  with  yellow 
marble  pillars.  The  high  altar  is  likewife  of  beautiful 
marble,  and  finely  executed  :  it  is  alfo  embellifhed  with  a 
pidlure  of  the  annunciation,  which  does  great  honour  to 
Antonio  Baleftra,  who  is  ftill  living  at  Cremona.  This  artifl  Baleftra,  ä 
is  in  high  repute,  and  has  painted  many  pieces  which  have  ^odPa,a“ 
been  fent  into  England  and  Germany. 

The  Dominican  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Anattafia.  Dominican 
Near  the  entrance  of  this  church,  on  the  right-hand,  a  fu-  church* 
perb  monument  is  erected  to  Giovanni  Fregofi,  a  Genoefe  Tombof^e- 
ofEcer,  who  railed  himfelf  by  his  merit  to  be  commander  in  neralFre- 
chief,  by  Cataneo  di  Carrara.  I  could  not  but  take  notice 
here  of  a  very  great  impropriety,  namely,  the  holy-water 
vefTels  at  the  entrance  of  the  church  are  fupported  by  two  Two  harle- 
grotefque  figures,  reprefenting  harlequins  or  buffoons.  The  quins  %>- 
front  of  the  church  is  partly  adorned  with  good  marble  baffo-  p,ort, 
relievo’s;  but  that  work  has  been  difcontinued.  Before  the  watervafc. 
church  ftands  the  tomb  of  count  Caftelbarro. 

St.  Euphemia’s  church  is  adorned  with  fome  good  paint-  St.Euphe- 
ings.  On  the  high  altar  ftands  a  curious  marble  tabernacle  ;  mia’schurch 
before  it  are  two  beautiful  brafs  ftatues,  with  eight  others  of 
platter.  In  other  refpedts  it  is  a  mean  edifice,  neither  is  the 
deling  arched. 
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In  thejefuits,  or  St.  Baftiano’s  church,  the  high  altar  is 
adorned  with  fome  fine  pillars  of  Mifchia  di  Brentonico, 
a  kind  of  marble  found  in  this  country.  Here  is  alfo  a 
white  marble  ffatue  of  St.  Sebaftian,  and  likewife  fome 
fine  pidtures,  being  ornaments  that  are  common  to  molt 
churches  in  Italy. 

The  church  and  convent  di  S.  Giorgio  belong  to  the 
Benedidline  monks.  On  the  outfide  over  the  church-door  is 
this  extravagant  infeription : 


Infer jytkua*  Numini  Sanffio  propitiaia 

Divi  Georgii 
PollentiSy  potentis,  invicii 
Pie ,  rite ,  folemnitus 
Sacrum  dicatum  eßo. 

*  Let  this  church  which  has  been  confecrated  with  fo- 
*  lemn  rites,  be  dedicated  to  the  holy,  powerful,  flrong,  in- 
4  vincible,  and  propitious  Deity  of  St.  George/ 

pziotisgs,  Over  the  door  is  the  baptifm  of  Chrift,  painted  by  Tinto¬ 
retto.  On  the  high  altar  is  a  piece  reprefenting  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  St.  George,  by  Paolo  Veronefe,  and,  on  one  fide 
near  it,  our  Saviour  feeding  five  thoufand  men,  by  Paolo 
Faranati,  who  was  feventy-nine  years  of  age  when  he  paint¬ 
ed  this  piece.  Few  of  this  mailer’s  works  are  to  be  feen  in 
Italy,  except  at  Verona ;  moft  of  his  time  having  been  fpent 
in  painting  the  Efcurial  in  Spain.  On  the  other  fide,  is  a 
very  fine  reprefentation  of  the  Ifraelites  gathering  of  manna, 
by  Felice  Brufaforzi :  this  piece  is  twenty-four  Veronefe  feet 
in  length,  and  twenty-three  broad.  Here  is  another  piece, 
by  the  fame  hand,  which  reprefents  St.  John’s  vifion  in  the 
Äpocalypfe,  of  Michael  with  his  angels  protedling  a  woman 
and  her  child  againfi:  the  dragon  *.  Whether  it  be  confift- 
ent  with  the  myflery  of  this  vifion,  that  the  child  fhould  be  re- 
prefented,  as  it  were,  crying  out  in  any  agony  of  fear,  I 
fhall  not  difpute.  Here  is  alfo  Barnabas  healing  the  fick  man, 
by  Paul  Veronefe.  Oppofite  to  this  piece  is  the  virgin  Mary 
betwixt  two  bifhops,  by  Girolamo  da  i  Libri  :  the  carpet  on 
which  the  virgin  Hands  is  juftly  admired.  Domenico  Ricci, 
furnamed  Brufaforzi,  and  father  to  Felice,  has  alfo  difplayed 
J>,i§  /kill  in  this  church,  which  is  one  of  the  fineit  in  the  city. 

*  Revelation  chap,  xvy 
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Tn  the  church  of  the  hofpital  della  Mifericordia,  or  the  in-  della 
curables,  is  an  exquilite  Pieta,  or  the  virgin  Mary  viewing  MllerlLOldu* 
the  dead  body  of  Chnft  after  he  was  taken  down  from  the 
crofs,  by  Aleffandro  Turchi.  This  celebrated  painter,  other- 
wile  known  by  the  name  of  d’Orbctto,  which  he  had  when  d’  Orbetto 
he  was  a  poor  boy,  and  ufed  to  lead  about  a  blind  man,  till, tllc  Pamter* 
very  fortunately  for  him,  Felice  Brufaforzi,  happening  to  lee 
him  drawing  figures  with  charcoal  on  a  wall,  concluded  that 
he  had  a  genius  for  defigning,  and  took  him  under  his  care  *. 

The  Olivetan  church,  or  Madonna  in  Grgano,  has  a  °hvetan 
very  fuperh  altar,  and  a  great  number  of  excellent  paintings,  s 
Among  which,  a  Madonna  Gratiofa  by  Antonio  Baleftra  is 
none  of  the  world.  The  affamption  of  the  virgin  Mary 
and  the  maffacre  of  the  innocents  in  the  Tribuna,  are  by 
Paolo  Farinati.  The  Falls  in  the  choir  are  of  wood,  curiouf- 
ly  inlaid,  by  Giovanni  Veronefe,  a  lay-brother  of  the  Olive- 
tan  convent.  Here  was  alfo  formerly  kept  a  wooden  afs,  Reliques  of 
within  the  belly  of  which, as  lome  fimple  credulous  people an  als* 
are  perfuaded,  were  kept  the  remains  of  the  afs  oil  which 
Chrift  made  his  entry  into  Jerufalem.  The  ftory  of  this 
afs,  and  its  travels  thro’  various  countries,  till  it  died  at 
Verona,  wnere  it  was  kept  with  great  veneration,  is  related 
byMifTon,  T.  I.  p.  164,  O’  J'eq.  with  feveral  entertaining  cir- 
cumfta-nces ;  but  with  fuch  larcafms  on  this  and  other  luper- 
ftitious  cuftoms  which  he  met  with  in  his  travels,  as  will 
not  eafily  be  digeffed  by  the  Roman-catholics.  The  Vero¬ 
nefe  particularly  refent  his  charge  againft  them,  as  he  fo 
far  expofed  their  fondnefs  for  the  relics  of  the  Jewifli  afs, 
as  to  fubjedf  them  to  the  ridicule  of  a  nickname  f.  They 
objedt  in  their  defence,  that  MilTon  muff  have  received  his 
information  from  no  better  authority  than  the  chamber-maids, 
or  boys  at  the  inn,  who  had  a  mind  to  divert  themfelves 
with  his  credulity  ;  adding,  that  all  perfons  of  fenfe  in  Ve¬ 
rona  entertain  very  different  thoughts  of  the  affair  ;  and  that, 
if  this  wooden  afs  formerly  made  a  part  of  the  proceffion  on 
Corpus  Chrifli  day,  it  was  only  for  the  more  lively  reprefen- 
tation  of  a  part  of  the  laft  feene  of  our  Saviour’s  life,  name¬ 
ly,  his  entrance  into  Jerufalem,  I  have  alfo  feen  a  wooden 

*  He  died  in  164.8.  See  Majfei  Veron .  illußr.  P.  Ill .f.  165. 

•f  Concerning  the  calumny  with  which,  the  heathens  branded  the  Jews, 
charging  them  with  worlhipping  an  afs,  which  defeended  to  the  chriftians, 
who  were  called  Afuiarii ,  on  a  fuppofition  that  they  worfhipped  the  head 
of  an  afs,  fee  Tertuilian  Apol.  c.  16.  and  alfo  Kortholt  in  Pagan  obtrefi* 
lib.  II.  c.  1. 
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afs  of  this  kind  with  the  image  of  our  Saviour  fitting  on  it, 
in  the  church  of  our  lady  at  Halle  near  Bruflels,  where  it  it 
annually  carried  in  a  proceflion  for  the  fame  purpofe  5  and  I 
have  been  allured,  that  to  charge  all  the  Veronefe  in  general, 
with  the  ridiculous  opinions  held  by  the  vulgar  about  this 
wooden  afs,  is  doing  great  injuftice  to  feveral  perfons  of  emi¬ 
nent  fenfe  and  learning  *.  However,  feveral  particular  cir- 
eumftances  may  be  adduced  in  fupport  of  Mi fibn ’s  relation, 
Specially  his  mentioning  the  perl'on  from  whom  he  had  his 
account,  namely,  one  Monte],  a  French  merchant,  who  had 
Pas-tjVnhr  lived  a  confiderable  time  at  Verona.  When  aperfon  fpeaks 
illSeillI0ufly  the  fuperftitious  cuftoms  of  a  place,  it  is  not 
tiid  tmderftood,  that  thofe  inhabitants  who  have  banifhed  fuch 

prejudices  by  the  light  of  reafon,  ftudy,  and  refteffion,  are 
not  included  in  the  lump.  No  city  is  fo  defpicable  but  one 
intelligent  perfon  may  be  met  with  in  it ;  yet  is  there  no  city 
in  which  fome  fuperftitious  cuftoms  and  opinions  do  not  ge¬ 
nerally  prevail.  How  low  the  vulgar  may  fall,  with  regard 
to  fuperftition,  is  evident  from  experience  and  the  hiftories  of 
ancient  and  modern  times.  No  nation,  no  feci,  is  free  from 
this  infection  j  but  certainly  thoie  nations  are  more  fubjedf  to 
this  evil,  whofe  fyftem  of  religion  either  too  much  reftrains, 
or  utterly  prohibits  them  the  life  of  their  reafon.  Are  there 
not  innumerable  fables  concerning  the  afs,  on  which  our  Sa¬ 
viour  made  his  entrance  into  Jerufalem,  current  alfo  in  other 
countries?  And  are  there  not  fhewn  on  the  road  from  Tubin¬ 
gen  to  Hildritzhaufen,  feveral  holes  on  two  broad  ftones,  of 
which  the  vulgar  of  thofe  parts  have  retained  a  tradition 
ftnee  the  popifh  times,  that  they  were  the  prints  which  the 
fame  afs’s  feet  made  in  his  travels  through  Swabia,  where 
the  animal  foon  after  died. 

1  have  often  conftdered  with  myfelf  whether  it  be  not 
practicable  for  a  proteftant  to  write  an  account  of  his  tra¬ 
vels  through  Italy,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  difeover  what 
religion  he  is  of ;  as  it  is  a  qualification  requifite  in  an  impar¬ 
tial  hiftorian,  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  any  country 

*  It  cannot  be  unjuft  to  charge  the  Roman-catholics  with  thefe  fuper¬ 
ftitious  cuftoms  ;  for  what  is  enjoined  by  the  clergy,  and  countenanced 
and  authorised  by  princes  and  learned  men  of  that  communion,  as  well  as 
the  vulgar,  rauft  be  looked  upon  as  the  general  practice.  Tho’  th,e  for¬ 
mer  impute  fuch  fupevftitions  to  the  commonahy,  when  prefled  on  this 
head,  yet  they  never  refufe  to  attend  at  the  moil  ridiculous  procelTions  j 
nor  do  they  ever  attempt  to  convince  the  vulgar  of  their  error.  Upon  tho 
whole,  the  Veronefe  do  not  deferve  the  apology  our  author  makes  for 
them. 
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or  religion,  fo  far  as  the  latter  implies  the  external  difference 
of  churches  or  communions:  but  I  found,  thatfuch  an  im¬ 
partiality  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulties.  For  in- 
itance,  our  Saviour's  intire  pr^putium  which  was  cut  off,  is 
fhewn  in  three  or  four  different  places.  Every  one  of  th£fe 
churches,  perhaps,  produces  a  papal  bull  in  favour  or  its  re- 
lique  :  Shall  a  proteffant  hiftorian,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  pals  over 
in  fflence  the  contradiction  which  muff  appear  in  fuch  pa¬ 
pal  inftruments,  and  tue  impoffibility  that  all  the  three  prtc- 
putia  fhould  be  genuine  reliques,  and  in  deferibing  each  of 
thefe  churches  tell  us,  that  the  real  praputium  is  kept  there  l 
Or,  (hall  he  only  mention  in  fhort,  that  this  or  that  is  ac- 
counted  the  genuine  relique  ?  The  former  is  not  confiffent 
with  the  love  of  truth ;  and  in  the  latter  cafe,  how  artfully 
foever  he  may  couch  his  expreffions,  it  will  very  foon  be  dii- 
covered  that  he  is  no  votary  of  the  church  of  Rome  *. 

But  to  return  to  the  fable  of  the  Verona  afs.  Miffbn’s  tTiC  apS7 
farcaftical  obfervations,  and  the  fneering  enquiries  of  ffran-whynofong- 
gers  and  travellers  about  this  extraordinary  relique, and,  per-  at 

haps,  the  fuperftitious  abufes  it  caufed  among  the  vulgar, 
have  contributed  to  prevent  the  afs  from  making  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  proceffion,  as  ufual,  for  thefe  eight  years  paff  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  concealed  from  the  public 
view;  and  the  Veronefe  make  a  great  difficulty  of  fhewing 
it  to  ftrangers.  For  my  own  part,  I  fhould  not  have  been 
much  difappointed  if  I  had  not  feen  it ;  but,  by  mere  acci¬ 
dent,  I  happened  to  go  into  a  particular  chapel  belonging  to 
St.  Benedict's  church  ;  and  there  I  had  a  full  view  of  the  afs 
that  has  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world.  It  ffands  upon 
the  table  behind  the  altar-piece,  which  reprefents  St.  Bene¬ 
dict,  and  may  be  opened  like  a  door.  The  afs  is  a  good 
piece  of  fculpture,  and  was  carved  fome  centuries  ago  by  a 
devout  monk  ot  this  convent.  Our  Saviour’s  image,  which 
fits  upon  it,  is  likewife  of  wood,  and  holds  a  book  in  the  left- 
hand,  and  with  the  right  feems  to  be  giving  the  benediction. 

On  the  wall  of  the  fame  chapel  is  to  be  feen  a  good  piece  of 

*  The  author  here  makes  a  proper  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which 
condemns  all  paflion  in  an  hiftorian,  fince  truth  is  as  it  were  the  foui  of 
hiftory  }  however  the  pofition  is  good,  that  he  muft  neither  have  country 
nor  religion.  A  mind  full  of  prejudices,  for  any  particular  country  or  re¬ 
ligion,  cannot  poftibly  be  a  good  hiftorian.  For  this  reafon,  Mainbury's 
hiftory  of  Calvinifm  is  decried  by  his  own  countrymen.  On  the  contrary, 
thofe  of  oppolite  principles  refpeft  Thuanus  as  an  hiftorian.  See  coun- 
fellor  Simonetti’s  character  of  an  hiftorian,  §•  9. 
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painting,  by  Domenico  Brufaforzi,  reprefenting  the  refurrec-* 
tion  of  Lazarus. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Proculus,  the  table  of  the  high  altar 
confifts  of  an  intire  piece  of  verde  antico ,  which  is  fix  palms 
in  breadth,  and  twelve  palms  long.  The  bodies  of  St.  Cof- 
mus  and  St.  Damianus  are  kept  in  a  vault  under  this  church. 
Whoever  has  a  mind  to  fee  duplicates  of  thefe  reliques,  may, 
according  to  Rofli’s  account  in  his  Roma  moderna ,  find  them 
at  Rome  in  the  church  dedicated  to  thofe  faints  in  the  Cam- 
po  Vaccino.  In  the  cemitery  of  St  Proculus  at  Verona,  is 
fhewn  a  vault  which  at  prefent  harbours  great  numbers  of 
adders,  &c.  where  the  body  of  king  Pepin,  which  has  been 
fince  taken  up  in  time  of  war,  and  carried  into  France,  is 
faid  to  have  been  buried.  The  whole  affair  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  fable;  for  the  grave  of  king  Pepin  is  not  to  be 
fearched  for  at  Verona,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  French  king 
of  that  name  lies  buried  at  St*  Denys,  where  he  died  *. 

The  houfe  in  which  St.  Zeno  is  faid  to  have  lived  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  chapel  or  oratory ;  and  on  a  large  ftone  is  the 
following  diftich  : 

Hoc  fuper  incumlens  faxo  prope  flummis  undam 
Zeno  Pater  tremula  captabat  ar undine  pifees . 

*  Oft  on  this  ftone  which  lay  upon  the  ftrand 
4  The  venerable  Zeno  took  his  ftand ; 

4  A  patient  fifher,  with  his  trembling  reed 
4  Intent  to  captivate  the  fcaly  breed.5 


St.  Zeno’s  The  church  of  St.  Zeno  ftands  not  far  from  this  chapel, 
church.  where,  in  a  particular  clofet,  is  kept  a  large  round  porphyry 
Large  por-  veffel,  twenty-fix  feet  in  circumference,  or  eight  Verona 
phyry  vafe.  feet  in  diameter.  It  confifts  of  one  piece,  and  refembles  a 
fhallow  goblet.  The  pedeftal  belonging  to  it  is  cut  out  of 
The  trouble  another  large  piece.  It  feems,  the  devil,  by  the  commend 
it  put  the  Gf  St.  £eno,  brought  both  thefe  hither  out  of  Iftria.  His 

^6 Vll  tO  •  ^  •  •  « 

firft  day’s  journey  with  it  was  fomewhat  unlucky,  the  bur¬ 
den  being  too  heavy  for  him,  fo  that  he  let  the  pedeftal  fall 
into  the  Adriatic  fea.  Theexcufes  which  Satan  pleaded  on 
this  occafion  were  not  fatisfadlory  to  St.  Zeno,  who  ordered 


*  See  Eginhard,  Carol.  M.  c.  3.  Annales  Francifci  La7nbec1a.n1 ,  Pom. 
II.  Comment  ar .  de  Bibliotheca  Vindobonenf.  c.  V.  p.  371.  Adelmus  ad  aim. 
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him  away  to  look  out  for  what  he  had  loft  by  his  careleiThefs. 

That  I  may  not  be  charged,  likeMiffon,  with  having  my 
information  from  a  fcullion  boy,  or  a  chambermaid  at  an  inn  ; 
my  authority  is  grounded  upon  a  bafl'o-relievo,  which  re- 
prefents  the  whole  tranfa&ion,  and  is  inferted  in  the  wall 
near  the  porphyry  vafe,  where  it  could  hardly  have  come 
but  with  the  approbation  of  the  ordinary  and  clergy  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  church.  This  vafe  is  not  made  ufe  of  at  prefent. 

But,  if  it  be  true,  that  formerly  it  ferved  to  hold  the  holy 
water,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  devil,  if  he  had  any  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  the  ufe  it  was  defigned  for,  fhould  be  very 
unwilling  to  fatigue  himfelf  with  carrying  weapons  to  be 
employed  againft  himfelf,  and  provide  a  veftel  for  that  wa¬ 
ter  by  which  he  and  his  legions  may  at  any  time  be  con¬ 
founded  and  put  to  flight.  However,  from  the  largenefs  of 
the  vafe,  it  does  not  feem  probable  that  it  was  employed  for 
that  ufe.  It  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  valuable  piece, 
on  account  of  its  dimenfions,  and  the  matter  of  which  it 
confifts. 

"Fhe  font  of  St.  Zeno’s  church  is  very  large,  and  cut  out  Baflb-relie- 
of  one  block  of  white  marble.  The  table  of  the  high  altar ^ul-ch^door 
likewife  confifts  of  one  piece  of  marble,  thirteen  feet  long, 
and  fix  broad,  which  was  the  produce  of  this  country.  St. 

Zeno  lies  in  the  vault  under  this  church,  which  is  adorned 
with  feveral  pillars  of  yellow  marble.  On  the  church-door, 
which  is  plated  with  bronze,  are  reprefented,  but  very  rudely, 
all  ranks  and  orders  of  eccleflaftics.  On  both  fides  of  the 
entrance  feveral  icriptural  ftories  are  carved  on  ftone  ;  thofe 
of  the  Old  Teftament  on  the  right-hand,  as  one  enters  into 
the  church,  and  thofe  of  the  New  on  the  other  fide.  The 
eaftern  magi  are  here  reprefented  with  crowns  on  their  heads  ; 
and,  in  the  reprefenting  the  apprehending  of  Chrift  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  Peter  cuts  off  Malchus’s  ear,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  a 
key  hanging  at  his  arm.  The  fculpture  on  the  outfide  of 
this  church  is  fomething  remarkable,  as  it  reprefents  horfe-  : 

men,  wild  beafts,  hunting  matches,  &c.  with  Latin  infcrip- 
tions  over  them,  very  few  of  which  are  now  legible.  The 
vulgar  entertain  themfelves  with  abundance  of  ftories  relat- 
ing  to  thefe  images.  Among  other  things,  they  tell  us,  that 
king  Theodoric  and  Satan  entered  into  a  compact,  by  virtue 
of  which,  the  latter  was  bound,  at  all  times,  to  fupply  his 
majefty  with  good  horfes  and  hounds.  The  perfonon  horle- 
back  laid  to  reprefent  Theodoric  rides  with  ftirrups,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  practice  of  antiquity. 
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On  the  wall,  near  the  roof,  two  cocks  are  feen  dragging 
a  fox  with  his  feet  fattened  to  a  log  of  wood  :  the  like  is 
feen  of  inlaid  work  on  the  pavement  at  St.  Mark’s  church 
in  V enice.  The  laft  piece,  becaufe  the  word  Galli  fignifies 
both  Cocks  and  Frenchmen,  is  fuppofed  to  allude  to  Charles 
VIII.  and  Lewis  XII.  kings  of  France,  and  the  crafty  Luigi 
Sforza  duke  of  Milan.  Miflon  alfo  conjectures,  that  the 
Veronefe  figures  allude  to  Defiderius  king  of  Lombardy,  or 
his  foil  Adalgifus,  and  Pepin  and  Charles  the  Great.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  that  giving  a  myfterious  fignifica- 
tion  to  thofe  grotefque  figures  with  which  the  builders  of  the 
middle  ages  were  fond  of  embellifhing  their  works,  is  fre¬ 
quently  attributing  to  them  defigns  which  they  never  thought 
Doubt  con-  0f;  As  to  St.  Zeno’s  church,  it  is  far  from  being  of  that 
antiquity  of  antiquity  commonly  afcribed  to  it,  as  the  title  of  Rex  Gallia , 
St. Zeno’s  to  be  feen  in  a  ftone  infcription  on  the  porch  of  this  church, 
church.  was  unknown  in  fuch  a  remote  epocha. 
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ConnoifTeurs  in  painting  will  find  entertainment  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nazario,  which  belongs  to  the  Benedictines, 
and  thofe  of  St.  Stephano,  Fermo,  be.  The  Capuchine 
monks  have  fome  fine  pieces  of  painting  in  their  church,  by 
Farenati,  in  one  of  which,  as  a  compliment  to  the  fathers, 
St.  Francisis  reprefented  taking  dowm  our  Saviour  from  the 
crols. 

The  Veronefe  women  are  well  fhaped,  and  of  a  frUh 
complexion,  for  which,  unqueftionably,  they  are  obliged  to 
the  goodnels  of  the  air.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  conftantly  refretties  this  city  in  the  heats  of  fummer 
with  a  cool  evening  breeze.  And  tho’  the  orange-trees, 
bV.  are  not  expofed  herein  winter  to  the  open  air;  yet  the 
climate  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  per¬ 
fection. 

In  count  Giutti’s  garden  is  a  very  grand  walk  of  cyprefs- 
trees,  fome  of  which  exceed  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
are  above  two  hundred  years  old.  This  garden,  in  which 
there  is  a  very  curious  labyrinth,  is  kid  out  on  an  eminence, 
which  yields  a  delightful  profpeCt  of  the  city  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  plain.  It  has  likewife  a  grotto,  which  is  fo  contri¬ 
ved,  that  the  leatt  found  or  whifper  may  be  diftinCtly  heard 
from  one  corner  to  another.  Under  a  ttatue  of  Ceres  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  garden,  are  thefe  words : 
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Ne  quid  Veneri 

DeeJJety 

Cum  Baccho  Ceres 
AjJ'aciatur . 


Infcription 
under  a  fta- 
tue  of  Ceres. 


« 


4  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  V enus,  Ceres  is 
here  joined  with  Bacchus.* 


Under  the  llatue  of  V  enus  is  the  following  infcription  ; 

Sine  me  latum 
Nihil  exoritur : 

Statua  in  Viridar'to 
Alibi  pofeta  eß 
Ut  in  frenere  Venus  ejfet . 


4  Without  me  there  is  nothing  that  charms  :  my  ffatue  is 
4  placed  in  this  garden,  becaufe  a  beautiful  place  becomes 
4  the  goddefs  of  beauty.* 


And  under  the  ftatue  of  Bacchus : 


Ambulator , 

Ne  t  rep  ides, 

Bacchum  Amatoreon 
Non  Bellatorem 
Ad  Genium  loci 
Dominus  P. 

4  Paffenger,  be  not  afraid,  I  am  Bacchus  the  lover,  not 
4  the  warrior,  and  ftationed  here,  as  the  genius  of  the  place, 

4  by  the  poffeffor.’ 

The  country  about  Verona  produces  good  peaches,  me-  Fruit,  &c. 
Ions,  figs,  ftrawberries,  truffles,  very  large  artichoaks,  af-  produced  m 
paragus,  chefnuts,  apples,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  olives,  and  f  r’ 
efculent  herbs. 

Signior  Gazzuola’s  garden  is  laid  out  in  fine  walks,  plant- Count  Gaz¬ 
ed  with  trees  which  afford  an  agreeable  fhade.  The  owner  zuo]a  s  §ar* 
was  formerly  a  counfellor,  but  has  procured  the  title  of  count  ; 
and  as  G azzuola,  in  Italian,  fignihes  a  magpye,  that  bird  is 
his  coat  of  arms,  with  this  motto,  Loquendo,  i.  e.  by  fpeak- 
ing.  This  delightful  place  he  owes  to  his  fkill  in  his  pro- 
fefiion.  The  former  owner  of  it,  who,  it  feems,  had  ma- 
Vol.  III.  B  k>  ny 
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ny  law-fuits  on  his  hands,  employed  Gazzuola  To  long  td 
plead  for  him  till  he  had  no  other  way  of  fatisfying  his  de¬ 
mands,  but  by  making  over  the  houfe  and  garden  to  him** 
As  foon  as  Gazzuola  had  taken  pofleffion  oi  the  garden,  he 
took  down  the  arms  of  the  former  owner,  and  put  up  his 
own  with  the  motto  Loquendo,  inferibed  under  them  ; 
which,  contrary  to  his  intention,  is  interpreted  of  the  means 
by  which  he  acquired  this  garden. 

I  {hall  conclude  this  letter  with  an  account  of  the  fcveral 
kinds  of  petrifactions  which  have  been  found  about  Verona,  of 
whichRaftianoRotario,  a  phyfician,has  a  very  large  collection. 
The  mofl  remarkable  amongthefe,  in  my  opinion, is  a  kind  of 
fea-crabs  called  Paguri,  which  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

Betwixt  Verona  and  Vicenza  in  the  diftriCt  of  Bolco  and 
not  far  from  Veflrene  nuova  are  found  all  kinds  of  petrified 

*  A  general  cenfare  from  the  milbehaviour  of  a  few  Is  extremely  un¬ 
charitable.  However,  the  lawyers,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been 
looked  upon  in  a  diladvantageous  light.  Even  in  Aqguftus’s  time,  they 
were  become  very  contemptible  at  Rome  ;  for  they  had  departed  from  the 
folid  eloquence  by  which  Cicero  and  Hortenfius  did  honour  to  their  pro- 
feflion,  mitigated  one  party  againft  another,  and  enriched  themfelves  by 
chicanery  and  malpractices,  till  that  emperor  law  himfelf  under  a  necefTI- 
ty  of  diminilhing  their  number,  and  putting  a  check  to  their  avarice.  la¬ 
the  time  of  Lewis  emperor  of  Germany,  it  was  found  uecelfary  to  pub- 
lilh  a  folemn  edi<5t  to  put  a  (top  to  their  abufes.  Aventin,  annal.  Bfj.  1.  IV. 
ad  an.  850,  p.  244..  Diminuta:  fünf  caiißidicornm  metres,  quorum  perfidia 
nihil  venal. us.  Nee  eß  quidquam ,  quod  'Tent  ones,  noflro  avo  mag  is  adfüm- 
mam  egeßatem  redigit  quam  litium  c  alumni  a  &  legulejorum  atirijuga  turba, 
qui  quaji  Sardi  v males  fora  conjUpant.  ‘  The  fees  of  pleaders  were  re- 
‘  duced,  their  iniquitous  venality  being  grown  to  a  monitrous  height : 

‘  nor  are  the  Germans  more  impoverifhed  by  any  thing  in  our  age  titan 

*  by  lawfuits,  and  the  chicanery  of  the  venal  tribe  of  pettifoggers,  with 
4  which  the  courts  of  judice  are  crowded.1  However,  no  people  perhaps 
Ihewed  a  greater  deteftation  of  the  lawyers  than  the  ancient  Germans. 
Lucius  Floras,  Hiß.  Rom.  1.  IV.  c\  n.  §  37,  fays,  Nihil  ilia  cade  Varifina 
cr  urn  this  :  rnhil  infult  atione , barbarorum  intolerantius,  praciptd  tarnen  in  cduf- 
farum  patronos .  Aliis  oculos,  aliis  manus  amputabant :  unms  os  futum,  re¬ 
el  fa  pnus  lingua,  quam  in  manu  tenens  barbarus  :  f andern,  inquii,  viper  a 
ßbilare  deßße,  i.  e.  ‘  Never  was  any  defeat  more  bloody  than  that  of 
1  Vat  jus,  nothing  more  favage  than  the  infults  of  the  barbarians  ;  elpeci- 

*  ally  towards  the  pleaders  of  caufes.  Of  fomethey  plucked  out  the  eyes, 

4  and  cut  off  the  hands  of  others  ;  they  iewed  up  the  mouth  of  one  of 
4  them,  having  firft  tore  out  his  tongue,  which  a  barbarian  holding  up  m 
4  his  hand,  Jar.caftically  faid ,  “  Now  ceafetohifs,  viper.”  Among  the 
äncients,  the  character  of  a  wicked  lawyer  has  been  expofed  by  Amro"  in. 
Marcell .  lib.  XXX.  c.  12.  Cicero  pro  Rofc.  Amer.  c.  20.  Seneca  de  ira ,  l. 
I.  c.  7,  /.  III.  c. 37.  Petron.  in  Satyr.  And,  among  the  moderns,  fee  Ziegler 
in  rabul.  A.  Fritfch  in  advoc.  peccant,  and  the  famous  Italian  profeiTor  of 
law,  Aurel,  di  Gennaro’s  treatif«  delle  viziofe  mauler e  del  defender  le  caufe 
nei  foro ,  17454 
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ftlh,  moft  of  which  are  of  the  falt-water  fpecies,  in  a  fort 
of  white  loam.  .  The  foil  contains  but  a  fmall  quantity  of 
chalk.  Thele  fifhes  are  moftly  well  preferved,  their  bones 
being  intire,  and,  frequently,  even  their  fcales.  They 
chiefly  confift  of  the  Sarda  minor,  pike,  foals,  thornbacks, 
the  Hirundo  marina,  a  flying  hih,  pearch,  the  fcarus,  and 
gudgeon. 

Befides  thefe,  near  Bolco  are  found  crabs,  large  oyfter- 
fhells,  and  petrified  leaves  of  the  Lonchys  afpera. 

Zannichelli,  a  celebrated  Venetian  apothecarv,  in  the 
year  1721,  publifhed  a  treatife  dedicated  to  P.  Bonanni  a 
Jefuit,  intitled  Lithograf  bid  duorurn  Montium  Veronenfium 
vulgo  di  Boricolo  et  di  Zoppica  didforum.  The  me  ft  remarkable 
petrifactions  found  in  thofe  mountains  are  the  Oftrea  maxima 
fugofla ,  lapides  lenticular  cs  major  es  levigati ,  Conchita ,  Cochlcitay 
\ Burbinita ,  Numifmata  five  Lapides  frumentarii ,  &c. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bognolo  are  found  Coralloides, 
Oft  rea,  Numifmata  majora,  Tubulitae  inftarCornu  Ammonis 
in  fe  revoluti,  Cochleitae  and  Buccinitae.  Petrified  coral¬ 
lines  are  likewife  dug  up  in  Monte  di  Soave. 

Near  Ronca  are  found  Conchita  laves ,  tranfuerfim  mi  nut  if- 
finde flriati ,  together  with  other  fpecies  of  the  fame,  Bellirdta, 
Strotnbita  haves ,  S 'trc?nbita  mUricati  &  flriati ,  Sec.  Burbi¬ 
nita  fafeiati,  Bur  binit  a  fafeiaii  Lf  flriati ,  Burbinita  muricati , 
Bur  binit  a  muricati  id  in  or  be  juperiore  fajeiati ,  7  urlin.-ia flflei- 
ati ,  iff  pundliculati,  Burbinita  fafeiati  iff  e  chin  of,  Burbinita  hep - 
t angulares  variisflriis  afperatiy  Burbinita  alii  multangulares fl.ic - 
ti ,  Muri cites  tnarmorcus  roflro  incurvato ,  Mur  icit  a  levit  er  flriati, 
partim  roflri  curviy  partim  auriti ,  majores  iff  minor  es ,  Murex 
?narmoreus  auritus  rufefeentis  colons ,  ojlreum  bivalve  rufefeentis 
coloris ,  Cochleita  laves  y  Buccimta  laves  y  Chan: a  coloris  cinerei 
tranfverflm  flriata ,  P  urpurifa  echini  formes ,  Cor  allot  da ,  Madrc 
poray  Numifmata  fc.  Lapides  frumentarii ,  &c. 

In  feveral  other  parts  of  the  territories  of  Verona  are 
Found  C on  chit  a  y  Pectinita  auriti ,  Pe  clink  a  fidcis  latifjimis  iri- 
fignitiy  Pcctincs  ingentes  flriis  craflioribws  rugefl ,  P eCluncuht a 
minut  flinke  per  longum  flriati^  Pedhtnculka  Lifleriy  Peflunculi  per 
longum  iff tran fverjum  flriati ,  B ellinita ,  Cochlea:! a  levcsmarmoreiy 
together  with  other  fpecies  of  them,  Cornua  Ammonis ,  Nauti 
Jus  in  marmore  rufejeenti,  Odcntopctra ,  CoralloidesyLapis  fru 
mentarius  fc.  juxta  Langium  Semen  facniculi ,  Lapis  Lynaus  fc. 
Belemnitcs ,  Alcyonia  varia ,  Strcmhi ,  Lapides  lenticular  es ,  Pur¬ 
pura  marmore  a  yBurbines  in  longum  nndati  iff  eleganter  minutatim 
in  tranjvcrfim  triff  atiy  7  nrbmiia  per  longum  id  tranjvtrjhn flri- 
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ati,  Fungi ,  Modioli  id  Lapides  Amygdakun  referentes ,  Muric-ita 
av.riti ,  Charme  dent  at  re  Buccinita,  Bucarditce ,  which  the  coun¬ 
try  people  call  torielliy thefe  are  bivalves, andnearly in  theform 
of  a  heart,  mufculi ,  oßreum  bivalve  imbricatum ,  ojleocolla:  cre- 
tacere  varies  fpecies^  cancri  var'uc  magmiudinis ,  Lentifci  folia,  and 
other  petrified  leaves,  as  alfo.  Echini  tec  Spatagoides  nudi ,  Sec. 
be  fid  es  Mifchio  de  Brentonico  and  Giallo  di  Torri . 

The  country  about  Verona  produces  feveral  other  fpecies 
of  good  marble  befides  thofe  called  Mifchio  di  Brentonico 
and  Giallo  di  Torri ;  and  fpecimens  of  all  thefe  are  to  be 
feen  in  many  of  the  churches  in  this  city. 

Verona,  May  2,  1730. 
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LETTER  LXX. 


Account  of  Vicenza. 

s  I  R,  .  ;  / 

/"  I  a  H  E  difiance  from  Verona  to  Vicenza  is  thirty  Italian 
JL  miles  :  The  road  lies  through  a  ftony  but  fertile  and 
pleafant  country. 

Vicenza  contains  a  great  many  elegant  and  beautiful  build- 
Jngs,  and  the  tops  of  levcral  of  them  are  ornamented  with 
itatues ;  particularly  thofe  in  the  piazza  or  area  before  the 
council-houfe.  This  piazza  makes  fuch  a  grand  appearance 
that  it  only  wants  fountains  to  make  it  a  Piazza  di  Novona 
in  miniature.  Alter  this  city  fell  under  the  Venetian  yoke, 
they  eredded  here,  as  in  other  conquered  cities,  the  arms  of 
St.  Mark  on  a  lofty  pillar,  which  are  a  winged  lion.  On 
another  pillar  of  the  fame  kind  Hands  the  image  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour. 

The  council-houfe  called  il  Palazzo  de!la  Rajjione  has  a 
very  fpacious  hall  ;  but  it  is  not  kept  in  good  order.  In  the 
criminal  court  is  a  pidture  reprefenting  the  final  judgment, 
painted  by  Titian.  In  another  part  of  this  palace  is  the  Ho- 
ry  of  Noah’s  drunkennels,  &c.  painted  by  Paris  Bardone. 
This  large  edifice  contains  feveral  other  fine  paintings  5  but 
inofc  of  them  a  c  fpdfed  in  an  improper  light. 

<  There  is  in  t;..s  city  an  academy  or  literary  fociety  filled 
the  Olympic i,  wL.a  defign  is  chiefly  the  improvement  of 
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*  he  Italian  language.  The  academians  hold  their  meetings  Cnrious 
in  a  theatre  built  by  the  celebrated  Palladio  ;  which  is  very tilLatre* 
well  worth  a  traveller’s  notice  for  its  admirable  conRrucRion. 

It  is  but  very  fcldom  ufed  as  a  theatre  ;  the  opera  of  Sopho- 
nifba  being  the  only  one  that  has  been  exhibited  in  it.  The 
perfpecRive  of  the  Rage  is  admirable,  and  it  is  decorated 
with  Ratues  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  philofophcrs.  The 
parterre  or  pit  is  likewife  adorned  with  feveral  Ratues,  and 
the  feats  are  difpofed  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  amphi¬ 
theatres. 

As  for  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Roman  theatre,  not  Roman 
long  fince  (hewn  in  thePigafetti  andGualdi  gardens,  nothing  theatre, 
is  now  to  be  feen  of  them,  an  houfe  being  built  on  the 
place  where  it  Rood. 

In  the  Campus  Martius  without  the  city  is  a  triumphal  Triumphal 
arch  built  from  a  defign  of  the  abovementioned  Palladio,  arch< 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Rrudfures  of  that  kind.  Former¬ 
ly  the  yearly  fair,  which  laRs  from  the  15th  day  to  the  end 
of  October,  was  held  on  the  Campus  Martius  j  but  for  fome  Campus 
years  paR  it  has  been  removed  imo  the  city.  JvlaUlus* 

In  count  Montenari’s  houfe  is  a  hall  finely  painted,  a  Montenari 
great  deal  of  curious  Rucco  work,  and  a  fmall  gallery  of  Palace* 
ieledf  pidlures. 

The  palace  of  count  Chiragado  Rands  in  a  large  area,  and  Chirapad# 
is  an  elegant  piece  of  architecture.  palace. 

In  count  Wale’s  houfe  where  Frederic  king  of  Denmark  Count 
lodged  as  he  paffed  through  Vicenza,  is  a  good  collection  of  Wale  9 
hue  pictures. 

The  city  of  Vicenza  is  of  no  extraordinary  extent ;  Number  of 
however  there  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  it  fifty-feven  churches,  convents, 
convents,  and  hofpitals.  The  cathedral  affords  nothing^* 
worth  a  traveller’s  notice. 

The  Dominican  church  defervcs  feeing  on  account  of  the  Dominican 
high  altar,  and  the  inlaid  Florentine  wotk  on  the  Paliiotto,  cllurcli* 
which  reprefents  the  annunciation,  the  inRitution  of  the 
Lord’s  flipper,  and  the  refurreciion  of  ChnR.  The  other 
ornaments  of  the  altar,  confifting  of  flowers  and  Ratues,  are 
alio  executed  with  a  maRerlv  hand.  Here  is  a  piece  of 
painting  reprefenting  the  adoration  of  the  eaRern  magi  by 
Paolo  Veronefe. 

On  the  front  of  St.  Barbara's  church  the  following  in-  sr.  r?nrH- 
fcription  is  to  be  feen  :  ra’s  church* 
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S.  Maria  in 
Campagna- 
no. 

MonsPieta- 

tis, 

Madonna  in 
Monte, 

Remarks  on 
a  piece  by 
Vero- 

rseie. 


Situation. 

Fertile 

country. 


Senio  fatijcens  Ecclefia 

V .  Kal.  Mart.  A.  MDCXCF.  horrendis  mot  Aus 
Univerfa  nut  ante  Ur  be 
Prope?ncdum  excujfa 
E  fitu  ac  ruderibus  elegantior  exfurgit 
A.  MU  CCI1. 

<  Th  is  church,  being  almofl  ruinous  by  length  of  time, 
c  was,  on  the  25th  of  February  1695,  when  the  whole  city 
c  {hook  by  the  terrible  concuflions  of  an  earthquake,  almoft 
‘  demolifhed,  but  rofe  from  its  ruins  with  greater  beauty  and 
c  elegance  in  the  year  1702.’ 

The  deling  and  feveral  chapels  in  the  church  di  S.  Maria 
in  Campagnano  were  painted  by  Pordenone. 

TheTheatines  church  has  been  lately  rebuilt. 

The  Mons  Pietatis  is  a  fuperb  edifice,  and  has  an  excellent 
library  opened  for  the  ufe  of  the  public. 

Without  the  city  is  the  church  of  the  Madonna  in  Monte, 
which  has  a  good  front,  and  is  covered  with  votive  pieces. 
There  is  a  pidlure,  painted  by  Paul  Veronefe,  in  the  refec¬ 
tory  of  this  convent,  reprefenting  pope  Gregory  the  Great 
fitting  with  feveral  pilgrims  at  table,  where  our  Saviour  alfo 
is  prefent.  Though  this  piece  be  finely  executed,  the  in¬ 
vention  is  very  abilird  ;  for  the  pope  fits  at  the  upper  end 
without  his  triple  crown,  and  next  to  him  Ch rift  is  repre  • 
fented  without  any  particular  fymbol  or  mark  of  diflinefion. 
The  next  is  a  cardinal,  and  on  the  other  fide  is  another  car¬ 
dinal  with  a  large  pair  of  fpecfacles  on  bis  nofe.  A  page 
dreffed  in  theSpanifh  manner  waits  at  table  with  a  dog  under 
his  arm.  Under  the  table  a  cat,  a  monkey,  &c.  are  reprefent- 
ed.  The  mountain  on  which  this  church  and  the  convent  to 
which  it  belongs  are  built  yields  a  very  agreeable  profpcdf, 
which  extends  as  far  as  Padua.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
ufual  procefnons,  and  of  pilgrims,  a  large  afeent  by  fteps  has 
been  made  up  the  acclivity  of  the  mountain.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  afeent  in  the  valley,  a  triumphal  arch  is  eredted  ; 
and  on  the  left-hand  of  it  is  a  flatue  of  the  virgin  Mary. 

Vicenza  lies  between  two  mountains  in  a  large  plain;  and  the 
territory  belonging  to  it  on  account  of  its  fertility  is  generally 
called  the  garden  and  fhambles  of  Venice.  The  meadows 
about  Vicenza  are  watered  by  the  little  rivers  LeOgra,  Loro- 
to,  Aftignello,  Debita,  lyerone,  and  Tribuaio:  and  the  ri- 
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vulet  Bachiglione  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  city.  The 
fineft  garden  at  Vicenza  is  that  of  count  Valrrcarano,  which, 
indeed,  for  its  fituation,  hedges,  villa’s,  arbors,  and  beautiful 
walks,  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  noblelf  in  Italy.  A  co¬ 
vered  walk  of  cedar  and  orange-trees  planted  alternately, 
which  is  above  two  hundred  common  paces  in  length,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  admired.  On  one  fide  of  it  is  a  broad  canal  well 
Hocked  with  large  barbels  and  other  fifh,  which  at  the  found 
of  a  pipe  immediately  appear  in  great  numbers  on  the  fur- 
face  in  order  to  be  fed.  Over  the  entrance  into  the  garden, 
on  the  Verona  fide,  is  the  following  infeription : 

Si  te  in gredi entern  gravid' es  forte 
‘  Hue  ujque  infecuiee  funt  curee^ 

Eas  velint  nolint  prccul 
Nunc  ut  abcant fac'ito  ; 

JLilaritati  namque  iff  genio 
Pars  h<zc  potij]'.  dicata  efi. 

Cedros  hofee  qui  dempferiti 
Florefue  carpferit 
Is  facrilegus  eßo , 

Vertumnoque  iff  Pomona •, 

Ffueis  funt  fieri , 

Pcenas  luito . 

Civis ,  Amice ,  Advena , 
ffui  loci  amcenitate  cupis  obleffaricr , 

Securus  hue  ingredere 
Deque  largiter  rccrea . 

Nullus  intus  cards , 

Nullus  Draco , 

Nullus  fake  minaci  Deus , 

Omnia  fed  tuta  benigneque  expofeta. 

Sicvoluit  Conies  LEONARD  US  VA  L  MAN  A  R  A, 

Hort  or  um  dominus , 

Modeßiam  qu'od  tuam  iff  continentiam 
Cußodem  forte  fidat  opportununu 
1  Anno  MDXCIL 

«  If  corroding  cares  have  haply  followed  thee  thus  far, 

<  though  they  be  loth  to  leave  thee,  difpel  and  banifh  them 

<  away.  This  place  is  more  particularly  dedicated  to  genial 
i  mirth  and  fettivitv.  Whoever  fhall  damage  thefe  cedars, 

'  Bb  4  4  '■  '‘or 
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c  or  crop  a  flower,  let  him  be  accounted  a  facrilegious  per^ 
c  ion,  and  be  pumfhed  to  appeafe  Vertumnus  and  Pomona, 

4  to  whom  they  are  confecrated. 

4  Native,  friend,  or  Granger,  who  defireft  to  amufe  thy- 
4  felf  with  the  rural  charms  of  this  place,  thou  mayefl  le- 
4  curely  enter  thefe  gardens  defigned  for  pleafureand  recrejji- 
4  tion.  Here  is  no  fierce  dog,  no  frightful  dragon,  no  deir 
4  ty  with  his  threatening  weapon  ;  but  every  thing  here  is 
*  freely  and  without  danger  expofed  to  thy  view.  Such  is 
4  the  pleafure  of  count  Leonarda  Valmanara,  the  owner  of 
4  the  gardens,  who  relies  on  thy  modefly  and  good  breeding, 
4  as  fufHcient  to  guard  the  place  from  any  outrage. 

This  country  produces  plenty  of  excellent  wine,  which 
is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  lenient  quality  in  the  pains 
of  the  gout. 

The  inhabitants  of  Vicenza  are  charged  with  being  of  a 
more  vindictive  temper  than  the  reft  of  the  Italians ;  on 
and^nnai’  account  they  are  commonly  called  Gli  aflaffmi  Vicen- 

-  hm  •  i  I  i^rrpnfion  oflatTinc  J  '  I  'K  i  c  1C 
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lariy  of  the  tim  ;  i.  e.  Thefe  Vicentian  affaflinsf  This  is  certain, 
people  of  that  travellers,  and  efpecially  the  Germans,  who  have  here 

the  character  of  being  hot  and  quarrelfome,  fhould  be  very 
careful  in  every  part  of  Italy  to  avoid  difputes,  and  efpecially 
with  the  poftillions,  and  other  perfons  of  the  lower  clafs  ; 
for  the  defire  of  revenge  is  fuch  a  predominant  paffion  in 
them,  that  they  have  been  known  to  follow  a  traveller  fix 
or  eight  fcages  to  watch  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
malice  and  revenge. 

Open  violence,  indeed,  is  little  to  be  apprehended  from 
them,  on  which  account  the  danger  is  the  greater. 

Omne  animal  timidum  crudele. 


4  Cowards  are  always  cruel,’ 

Murder  is  looked  upon  in  Italy  in  a  very  different  light 
from  what  it  is  in  other  countries.  If  a  robbery  has  been 
committed,  either  in  the  flreets  or  on  the  market-place,  in 
any  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  and  the  people  are  alarmed  to  flop 
the  thief,  there  is  always  ailiflance  at  hand  to  p.urfue  the  cri¬ 
minal  ;  but,  upon  crying  after  a  murderer,  no  body  offers  to 
ftir  ;  and  the  affaffin  faves  himfelf  by  flying  unmolefled  to  a 
church,  convent,  or  other  afylum,  where,  to  the  great  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  clergy  be  it  fpoken,  the  villain  receives  all  pof- 
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fiblc  afilftance  that  he  may  efcapethe  hands  of  the  civil  pow¬ 
er.  I  remember  a  poftillion  who  once  drove  me  was  treache- 
roufly  ftabbed  at  the  poft-houfe  of  Pifloia  ;  and,  though  the 
fact  w?as  committed  in  the  prefence  of  more  than  ten  perfons, 
not  one  of  them  ftirred  a  foot  to  feize  or  purfue  the  murderer. 

The  meaneft  citizens  of  Vicenza,  in  figning  contradfs  or 
other  deeds,  add  to  their  name  the  title  of  Comte  Vicentino, 
or  count  of  Vicenza,  an  empty  piece  of  pride,  which  they 
derive  from  an  a-nfwer,  as  is  pretended,  given  by  Charles  V. 
who,  when  he  was  at  Vicenza,  to  get  rid  of  the  importu¬ 
nate  folicitations  offeveral  of  the  rich  citizens,  to  grant  them 
the  title  of  counts,  faid  in  j  eft,  Todes  Contes;  *  ‘  I  make 
c  you  all  counts.* 

M.  della  Vale,  an  ingenious  apothecary,  who  lives  on  the 
piazza,  has  a  curious  collection  of  petrifactions  ;  and  efpeci- 
ally  of  Verona  petrified  fifties.  Thofe  who  arc  fond  of  thefe 
natural  curiofities  may  collect,  in  many  places  of  the  diftridf 
of  Vicenza,  Peflnncuii  flriati ,  Echini  and  Chelcnites ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  chalk-hill,  as  it  is  called,  are  found  Conchita 
bivalves,  Eellinita ,  Aiujculita ,  Buccinita ,  Eurbinitz  per  longum 
&  tran/verßm ßriäii ,  PePtinita  auriti ,  Pettinitrf  cum ßriis  la- 
tißimis  dijlintli,  Peftnnculi  levitcr  ßriati ,  Echini ,  Cochleites , 
vertebra  pijciutji,  &c.  Beyond  the  Capuchine  mountain,  near 
Schium,  towards  the  north-eaft  and  on  the  borders  of  Trent, 
are  found  the  Echinitae  difeoidei,  Chelonites,  Pedtines,  and 
Gagates.  ■ 

Beyond  Schium,  farther  north,  in  a  mountain  called  il 
Monte  Summäno,  medals,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity, 
have  been  dug  up.  Some  derive  the  name  of  this  hill  from 
its  height  ;  but  others  from  a  temple  of  Pluto,  the  ruins  of 
which  with  the  following  infeription,  as  it  is  faid,  are  {till  to 
be  feen  there:  Plutoni  Summano  aliifque  Diis  Stygiis  f,  i.  e. 
c  To  Pluto  of  Summanus,  and  the  other  infernal  deities.’ 
A  fragment  of  an  altar  confecrated  to  Pluto  Summanus,  plac¬ 
ed  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Monte,  is  mentioned  by 


*  As  Charles  V.  did  not  fettle  any  revenue  on  the  burghers  of  Vicenza 
to  maintain  their  imaginary  dignity,  the  following  proverb  is  not  impro¬ 
perly  applied  to  them  : 

Permultos  Comites  Vicentia  mil r it  egenos. 


•  As  poor  as  a  count  of  Vicenza.’ 


0 


+  Fid.  Fahret  t.  Infer  ft.  p.  87. 
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Giuter,  T.  I.  p.  1015.  n.  7.  Macrobius  and  CapelJa^  NupU 
Philolog.  lib .  ii.  fuppofes  that  Summanus  was  put  for  fu?nmusy 
or  Princeps  Manium;  i.  e.  c  The  chief  of  the  Manes.’  But 
Summanus  has  not  been  demonftrated  to  be  a  furname  of 
Pluto;  and  perhaps  thofe  two  names  may  imply  two  different 
deities.  Ovid,  who  thoroughly  underftood  the  heathen  my¬ 
thology,  is  himfelf  at  a  lofs  what  to  make  of  the  god  Sum-: 
manus;  for  he  fays,  in  his  Fafti,  lib .  vi.  zv  731, 

Reddita ,  quifquis  is  eß ,  Summano  templa  feruntur 
Tunc  cum  Ro7nano<>  Pyrrhe ,  timendus  eras . 

c  It  is  faid,  that  temples  were  firft  eredled  to  Summanus, 

*  whoever  he  be,  when  Pyrrhus  grew  formidable  to  the 
‘  Romans. 

The  diftance  from  Vicenza  to  Padua  is  eighteen  Italian 
mil  es.  The  road  lies  through  a  fertile,  well-cultivated  plain. 
PaiTengers  may  go  from  one  city  to  the  other  by  water ;  but 
the  paffage  is  very  tedious,  being  no  lefs  than  fixty  Italian 
miles  by  reafon  of  the  winding  of  the  river. 

Vicenza,  May  3,  1730. 


LETTER  LXXI. 


Account  of  the  City  of  Padua, 


S  I  R, 


THE  Paduans  boaft,  that  the  republic  of  Venice  owes  its 
origin  and  rife  to  their  city.  But  it  is  now  fome  cen^ 
turies  fince  Padua  has  been  brought  under  the  V enetian  yoke, 
which  has  occafioned  it  greatly  to  decline  from  its  former 
fplendor;  fo  that  at  prefent  it  hardly  contains  forty  thoufand 
inhabitants  *. 

The  univerlity  eredfed  here  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II, 
with  a  view  of  prejudicing  that  of  Bologna,  is  in  a  very  de- 

*  The  number  of  inhabitants  at  Brefcia  is  computed  to  be  thirty-five 
thoufand. 
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dining  ftate  ;  for  the  number  of  ftudcnts  at  prefent  fe'arcc  a- 
mounts  to  four  or  five  hundred.  This  is  in  a  great  meafure 
owing  to  the  negled  of  checking  the  extravagant  licentiouf- 
nefs  and  infolence  of  the  ftudents,  which  formerly  rofe  to 
fuch  extremities,  that  no  one  could  walk  the  ftreets  after 
dufk  without  being  obnoxious  to  their  infults,  which  they 
pradifed  with  impunity.  The  watchword  of  thofe  defpera- 
does  in  their  nodurnal  excurfions  was,  Qui  va  li?  i.  e. 

4  Who  goes  there  ?’  Hence  they  came  to  be  called  Quivalißi. 

And,  though  their  enormities  are  very  much  decreased  with 
their  numbers,  yet  difcreet  people  generally  take  care  not  to 
be  out  in  the  night  at  Padua. 

In  the  year  1722  fuch  a  tumult  happened  here  in  the  day¬ 
time,  that  a  fyndic  and  four  ftudents  were  fhot  by  the  fbirru 
As  thefe  officers  exceeded  their  cornmiffion,  feveral  of  them 
were  hanged,  orfent  to  the  galleys,  that  the  ftudents  might 
have  no  caufe,  or  pretence,  to  forfake  the  univerfity.  An 
infeription  was  alfo  fet  up  in  the  place  where  the  tumult  be¬ 
gan,  as  a  memorial  of  the  fatisfadtion  given  to  the  ftudents 
on  that  account.  It  is  not  above  two  years  fince  count  la 
Rofa  loft  his  life  in  the  ftreets  of  Padua  in  the  night. 

When  a  proteftant  traveller  dies  at  Padua,  he  is  buried  Proteftant» 
without  any  difficulty  either  in  a  church  or  a  convent,  if  he  kuned^m 
has  only  taken  care  to  be  matriculated  in  the  univerfity. 

The  college  is  called  il  Palazzo  degli  Studii,  and  is  adorn¬ 
ed  with  great  numbers  of  ftatues  of  the  moft  celebrated  per- 
fons  educated  there  with  proper  inferiptions.  The  anatomy- 
ichool  has  fix  galleries  round  it,  for  the  conveniency  of  fee¬ 
ing  the  difledfions ;  but  it  is  fo  dark,  that  thofe  operations 
are  performed  in  it  by  candle-light.  Here  are  no  fkeletons 
to  be  feen  ;  but  the  profeflbrs  of  phyfic  have  feveral  in  their 
refpedfive  houfes.  The  phyfic-garden  has  very  few  equals  ;  phvfic~gar~ 
and  the  cftfpofition  of  the  plants  is  very  elegant  and  conveni-  den. 
ent.  It  was  founded  by  Francifcus  Bomefidei,  who  was  the 
ftrft  profeiTor  of  botany  at  Padua,  and  died  in  the  year  1658. 

Over  the  entrance  are  the  rules  preicribed  to  thofe  who 
frequent  this  garden,  with  the  penalties  for  difobeying  them. 

The  fuperior  advantages  which  this  garden  lias  enjoyed  a- 
bovc  moft  other  phyiic-gardens  is,  that  Guiiandini,  Cortufo, 

Alpino,  Veiling,  and  other  celebrated  botanifts,  have  luc- 
ceftively  had  the  fupei intendency  of  it.  Veiling  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Minden  in  Wcftphaha,  and  was  honoured  by  Otta¬ 
vio  Ferrari  with  the  following  epitaph  : 
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JOANN  I  VE  SLING  10,  Mindern, 

Natura  verique  ferutatori  folertiß/uno,  qui fapientia,  aique  ex* 
eticarum  flirpium  fludio  /Egypt 0  ac  Syria  peragrata  ab  Veneto  Se¬ 
na  in  rei  herbaria  &  corporum  Se/iioni  prafedlus ,  eum  Latinitatis 
&  Graca  eruditionis  cultum  mutis  artibus  circumfudit,  ut  illic 
natura  ludentis  pompam  amularetur ,  hie  fpefiaculi  diritatem  Ora - 
tionis  dulcedine  deliniret ,  ut  quantum  oculi  pater  entur,  t  ant  um  fibi 
aures  placer ent.  Demum  labortbus  f radius  dum  mifera plebi  gra¬ 
ta  it  am  operam  praßat,  noxio  contadlu  vitam  publica  Saluti  im- 
pendit.  Jo.  Pueppa  Socero  B.  M.  P.  Anno  MDCLV. 

‘To  the  memory  of  John  Veiling,  a  native  of  Minden, 
4  a  mod  indefatigable  fearcher  after  truth,  and  into  the  works 

*  of  nature,  who,  for  the  improvement  of  his  knowledge, 
4  and  his  fkill  in  botany,  having  travelled  all  over  Egypt 
4  and  Syria,  was  afterwards,  by  the  fenate  of  Venice,  ap- 
4  pointed  profeffor  of  botany  and  anatomy,  and  fet  forth 

*  thofe  demonftrative  fciences  with  all  the  ornaments  of 
4  Greek  and  Roman  eloquence  ;  fo  that,  in  the  former,  he 
4  imitated  the  exuberance  and  flowery  pride  of  nature  ;  and, 
4  in  the  latter,  he  foftened  the  horror  of  anatomical  opera- 
4  tions  by  the  harmony  and  fweetnefs  of  his  accents,  which 
4  pleafed  the  ear  no  lefs  than  the  difte&ions  fhocked  the  eye. 

4  At  length  broken  by  care,  and  afliduity  in  his  profeflion, 

4  whilfl:  he  was  attending  the  poor  without  fee  or  reward, 

4  he  contracted  a  fatal  difeafe,  and  thus  laid  down  his  life  in 
4  the  fervice  of  the  public.  John  Pueppa  erected  this  mo- 
4  nument  as  a  mark  of  his  affection  to  his  worthy  father -in- 
4  law,  in  the  year  1655/ 

The  Morofini  garden  in  the  Brenta  Vecchia  deferves  the 
notice  of  thofe  who  admire  orangeries  and  exotic  plants. 

The  Francifcan  church  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable 
places  at  Padua.  It  is  dedicated  to  S.  Antonio  di  Padua. 
Th  is  celebrated  patron  faint  was  born  at  Lifbon  in  the  year 
119^,  and  died  in  the  year  1231.  Several  books  are  pub- 
jifhed,  giving  an  account  of  his  life,  and  the  great  miracles 
performed  by  St.  Antony,  all  ufhered  in  with  the  licence 
and  approbation  of  the  fuperior  clergy  ;  though  many  pafla- 
cres  in  thofe  books  cannot  be  read  without  offence.  Indeed 
feveral  Roman-catholics  would  look  upon  them  as  the  ficti¬ 
ons  of  heretics,  were  it  not  manifeft  from  their  own  books 
that  nothing  is  falfely  charged  upon  them  with  regard  to  this 
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faint.  The  patronage  of  St.  Antony  is  certainly  worth  a.l 
the  endeavours  that  a  good  catholic  can  be  at  to  obtain  it,  as 
it  is  not  limited  to  this  fhort  file,  but  extends  to  the  day  of 
judgment,  with  an  efficacy  not  inferior  to  that  which  the 
l'cripture  attributes  to  our  bleffied  Saviour  only  *.  Fini,  an 
Italian  poet,  has  thus  exp  reffe  d  his  confidence  in  this  faint : 

Che  fo  ?  che  penfo  P  al perentorio  eftremo , 

Al  noviffimo  di  mi  ehiama  il  fata , 

Con  proelama  di  Morte  io  Jon  citato 
Del*  alte  Rote  al  Tribunal  fupremo . 

0  gran  punto  !  o  gran  punto!  io  gelo ,  io  tremo , 

E  placitar  gia  Jento  il  mio  peccato  \ 

Vieni  Antonio ,  e  per  me  fa  £  Avuocato, 

Se  tu  tratti  la  caufa ,  io  piu  non  temc . 

Io  temo  ben  delle  mie  eolpe  il fio* 

E  per  che  reo  nel  gran  procejjo  io  fono 
Del'  eterne  Giufiitie  io  temo  il  Dio ♦ 

Md  fpero  al  fin  de  la  Pietd  nel  trono 
S  'ho  la  lingua  d£  Antonio  in  favor  mio3 
Segnatura  di  gratia  e  di  perdono  f . 

c  Alas !  what  (hall  I  do,  and  whither  rove  my  thoughts  ? 

‘  Fate  calls  me  to  the  lad  day.  I  am  fummoned  by  death 
‘  before  the  lupreme  tribunal  ofheaven.  O  important  cri- 
‘  fis  !  O  weighty  concern  !  I  fhiver  and  tremble  when  ) 

‘  confider  what  pleafure  I  took  in  fin.  Come,  O  blefied 
c  Antony,  and  be  thou  my  advocate ;  if  thou  doft  but 
c  plead  my  caufe,  I  fhall  no  longer  fear.  ’Tis  true,  I  fear 
c  the  pimifhment  due  to  my  fins  ;  I  fear  the  divine  juftice, 
c  as  I  (hall  be  found  guilty  before  the  throne  of  God  :  but  I 
c  hope  to  find  mercy  at  laft  if  Antony’s  tongue  be  eraploy- 
ed  in  my  favour,  as  it  is  the  feal  and  pledge  of  pardon  and 
‘  forgivenefs.’ 

O 

The  chapel  of  this  faint  is  almoft  covered  with  votive 
pieces, iffc.  for  the  cures  and  other  favours  obtained  by  his  in- 
terceflion  j  and  among  the  reft  is  the  following  infeription  : 

*The  devotion  of  the  Paduans  to  this  faint  is  fuch,  that  the  beggars  do 
not  afk  alms  for  God’s,  but  tor  St.  Antony’s  lake  ;  and,  among  the  votive 
tables,  one  of  them  has  the  following  inferiotion  :  Exaudit  S.  Antonius,  quos 
non  exaudit  Deus  ‘  Thole  whom  God  himlelf  does  not  hear,  St.  Antony 
*  hears.’ 

f  Vui.  Relation i  del  gran  Santo  di  Padoua  Antonio ,  e  dell '  alte  fue  mara- 
njiglie,  di  Lelio  Mancini.  In  Padoua  1654. 
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Viator ,  afplce  novum  portentum , 
ne  mir  ere , 

Adfunt fimilia  fepe  &  frequentia , 
yf/  venerare. 

Veneti  maris  unda  incautum  LiviUrn 
Decennem  rapuit , 

Infcio  Patre 

Alienum ,  non  filium  conquer  ent 
Bis  hör#  fpatio  tedium- 
Pietas  fervatwn  voluit . 

C«r  duhitas  ? 

Jgnis ,  Mare ,  Ferrum , 
Ccetera  occurrentiä  malay 
Omnia  Sandio  cedunt. 

Z  ach  arias  Pontinus  Pater 
\ Tanti  muneris  memor 
Panto  Sandio  pofuit. 

1645.  Augußi. 


c  Traveller,  behold  a  new  prodigy;  yet  wonder  not,  but 

*  adore  the  faint  who  often  works  fuch  miracles  amongfi:  us. 

*  Livio,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  carelefly  playing  on  the 
4  fhore  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  was  wafhed  away  by  the  waves, 
4  while  his  father,  knowing  nothing  of  this  accident,  unex- 
4  pedtedly  found  his  fön,  whofe  devotion  to  the  faint  had 
4  miraculoufly  preferved  him  two  hours  under  water.  Doff 
4  thou  doubt  of  this  ?  Even  fire,  water,  the  fword,  and 
4  every  difeafe  own  the  power  of  the  faint.  In  memory  of 
4  this  great  mercy  to  his  fon,  the  father,  Zachary  Pontano, 
4  hung  up  this  votive  table  to  fo  great  a  faint  on  the  ifi  day 
4  of  Auguft,  1645/ 

Rich  chapel  In  this  faint’s  chapel  I  faw  burning  above  fifty  large  filver 
cv  this  faint,  lamps,  and  one  of  gold,  together  with  two  very  large  filver 
candlefticks  ftandingon  white  marble  pedeftals.  The  walls  are 
embellifhed  with  admirable  bafio-reiievo’s  by  Tull.o  Lom¬ 
bardo,  Antonio  Lombardo,  Giacomo  Sanfovino,  and  Gie- 
ronimo  Campagna.  St.  Antony’s  farcophagus  is  of  fer- 
pentine,  and  lies  under  the  altar.  The  altar  is  adorned  with 
feven  angels  of  bronze,  caft  by  Afpetti,  and  likewife  with 
fome  exquifite  fculpture ;  and  indeed  the  chapel,  in  every 
refpedl,  has  but  few  equals.  On  one  fide  of  it  are  fhewn  two 
wax  flambeaux,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  which  are 

fixed 
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fixed  in  an  iron-work  ;  thefe  are  faid  to  have  been  offered 
by  a  treacherous  Turk,  with  a  delign  to  blow  up  the  cha¬ 
pel  by  means  of  fire-works  concealed  in  them.  Butitfeems 
St.  Antony  prevented  the  calamity:  for,  thefe  flambeaux  be¬ 
ing  lighted,  he  cried  out  aloud  three  times  from  his  coffin, 
that  they  fhould  be  put  out  again  ;  which  occafioned  a  far¬ 
ther  examination  of  the  flambeaux  :  and  thus  the  vilianous 
plot  was  dilcovered.  We  were  entertained  with  fuch  ano¬ 
ther  ftory  of  a  powder  plot  at  Loretto.  St.  Antony’s  re¬ 
mains  is  faid  continually  to  emit  a  molt  fragrant  perfume, 
which  is  chiefly  Irnelt  at  a  crevice  behind  the  altar.  The 
faint’s  tongue  is  kept  with  great  devotion  in  a  glafs  vafe  in  St.Antony’ 
the  veftry,  and  very  fervent  prayers  are  offered  up  to  it.  tongue* 
Here  is  a  vaft  treafure  of  filver  candlefticks,  crucifixes,  gold  Treafure. 
chalices,  pyxes,  and  feveral  reliques  belonging  to  the 
chapel. 

Oppofite  to  St.  Antony's  chapel  is  that  of  St.  Felix,  in  Felix’s 
which  are  fome  paintings  in  frelco  by  the  famous  Giotto  of 'r‘; 
Florence. 

Under  a  marble  buft  near  St.  Antony’s  chapel  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epitaph  by  Ottavio  Ferrari  : 

CONSTANTINO  D  OTTO  RIO, 

Ingentis  ammi  juveni,  qui  in  Dalmatia  militi am  avfpicatus,  fla¬ 
grante  Cretico  hello  iliac  tranfiit ,  iff  memorabili  Urhis  obfidione 
firenui  iff  maxime  pugnacis  nomen  implevit ;  nam  pro  vallo  excu - 
bans,  crebrifque  in  hoßem  eruptionibus,  non  um  vulnere  decorus, 
terraque  tormentorum  impetu  excufja  pern  obrutus  iff  propc  oculis 
captus,  cum  Uli  Senat  us  emeriti  decoris  premium  Tarvifii  arme - 
rum  regimen  obtulijfet,  honeßo  otio  labor  es  ac  pericula  pr  reforms, 
dum  quotidie  peflus  mortis  cap  ax  hoßi  objicit,  glande  trajeShis 
mortalitatem  magis  fin  hit  quam  vitam.  full  us  Parens  defolatif- 
fimus ,  quocl  accipcre  debuerat,  pofuit.  Ann.  M.DLCXX. 

‘To  the  magnanimous  youth  Conffantio  Dottori,  who, 
c  having  ferved  his  fir  ft  campaign  in  Dalmatia,  afterwards 
‘  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  Cretan  war,  and  acquired  the 
*  reputation  of  a  brave  and  intrepid  foldier  at  the  memorable 
‘  fiege  of  the  city  of  Candia;  being  polled  before  the  trench- 
‘  es  in  the  frequent  Tallies  made  by  the  enemy,  he  received  * 

‘  feveral  honourable  wounds,  and  almoft  loft  his  fight,  be- 
‘  ing  in  a  manner  buried  under-ground  by  the  fpring-ing  of  a 
‘  mine.  7'he  fenate,  as  the  reward  of  his  valour,  offered  him 
‘  an  honourable  poll;  but  he,  preferring  hardfhips  and  dan- 
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4  gers  even  to  honourable  leifurc,  continued  in  the  army, 

4  where  he  intrepidly  expofed  himfelf  to  the  lire  of  the  ene- 
4  my.  He  was  at  laft  fhot  by  a  mulket-ball,  and  thus  finifh- 
4  ed  his  mortal  courfe  rather  than  his  life.  Giulio,  his  af- 
4  flicted  father,  erected  this  monument  to  his  fon,  who 
4  ought  rather  to  have  performed  this  lall  office  to  his  father. 

4  1670.’ 

BafTo-rdie-  In  the  choir  are  feveral  brafs  bafio-rclievo’s  of  fcriptural 
vo’s  m  the  hjftory,  executed  agreeable  to  the  fubjecfs  they  reprefent. 

Among  thefe,  Sampfon  dying  under  the  ruins  of  the  idola¬ 
trous  temple  cannot  be  lufficiently  admired.  The  artiff  that 
made  them  was  Vellano,  a  native  of  Padua,  who  was  a  dif- 
ciple  of  Donatello.  The  {falls  in  the  choir  are  alfo  worth 
feeing,  being  adorned  with  inlaid  figures  and  fculpture. 

Great  altar.  Near  the  high  altar,  on  the  left-hand  in  going  up  to  it,  is 
a  bronze  candlelfick,  of  a  very  extraordinary  fize,  and  in¬ 
comparable  workmanlhip.  On  the  altar  {fand  fix  filver 
candiefticks,  near  fix  feet  high,  and  in  the  middle  a  cruci¬ 
fix  of  the  fame  metal,  which  is  much  taller.  Behind  the 
altar,  w7hich  is  infulated  or  detached  from  the  wall,  a  chapel 
has  been  built,  meerly  as  a  repofitory  for  reliques. 

Chapel  of  St.  Francis’s  altar  is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  the 
St.  Francis,  workmanfhip  in  pietre  commefie .  It  is  alfo  adorned  with  four 
black  marble  pillars,  and  two  ffatues  of  white  marble  ;  one 
reprefenting  charity,  the  other  grief.  Among  the  many  lu- 
perb  mounments  in  this  church,  that  of  Catterino  Cornelio 
is  one  of  the  moff  remarkable  :  the  epitaph  was  compofed  by 
the  celebrated  Ottavio  Ferrari : 

D.  O.  M.  CATTERINO  CORNELIO. 

Andrea  Parentis  fummi  Duds  impreffa  j anguine  vefligia  infij - 
tens,  omnes  honor  urn  grains  emenjus ,  Dalmatia ,  dein  Crcia 
cum  fu?nma  poteftate  Legat  us,  tnennium  obfejjfa  metropolis  manu , 
conßlio,  exemplo  nutantia  fata ,  O’  fummum  Urhis  diem  mar  at  us 
eß  j  Jed  dum  in  propugnacuh  maxime  hoftihus  infeßo  dies  nodfejqiu 
excubat ,  olla  incendiaries  fulmine  ceelo  ajjertus  eß,  Injularum  no - 
hilijjwice  una  incineres  collapfa  rogo  funeratus.  Federicus  Cor¬ 
nelius  Fratri  incomparabih  H.  P.  P.  Ann.  M.  DC.L XXI F. 

4  Sacred  to  God  the  greateff  and  beff  of  beings,  and  to 
4  Catterino  Cornelio,  who  with  hereditary  courage  treading 
4  in  the  ffeps  of  Andrew  his  illulfrious  father,  having  pafl'ed 
4  through  all  milkary  degrees,  behaved  with  univerfal  ap- 
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c  pläufe  as  commander  in  chief  in  Dalmatia;  afterwards  he 
4  defended  Candia  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  and  by  his 

*  conduct,  courage,  and  example,  retarded  the  taking  of 

*  that  tottering  city;  but  being  polled  in  a  baflion  which 
‘  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy,  while  he  exerted  himfelf  ni^ht 
i  and  day  with  indefatigable  ardour,  he  was  removed  to  hea- 

*  ven  by  a  red-hot  bomb-fhell,  and  buried  in  the  ruins  of 

*  the  moll  magnificent  houfes,  which  were  demolifhed  at 
‘  the  fame  time.  To  his  heroic  brother,  Frederico  Corne- 

*  lio  eredled  this  monument  in  the  year  1674/ 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  to  be  feen  the 
tomb  of  Erafmus  Gattamelata,  with  an  image  of  him  in  ar¬ 
mour.  The  equeflrian  flatue  with  which  the  republic  of 
Venice  has  honoured  the  memory  of  this  general  is  the*work 
of  the  celebrated  Donatello,  and  flands  on  the  area  before 
this  church.  Oppofite  to  Erafmus  lies  his  John  Antony  Gat¬ 
tamelata,  who,  according  to  his  epitaph,  was  not  inferior  to 
his  father  in  military  glory. 

In  St.  Jofeph’s  chapel  is  a  beautiful  monument  of  two^onument 
brothers,  of  the  family  of  Marchetti :  it  is  of  white  marble,  of  two  bra- 
and  adorned  with  ifutues.  The  deceafed  are  highly  celebrat-  thers* 
ed  in  the  epitaph,  which  is  very  extravagant,  for  their  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  in  phyfic  and  anatomy,  their  fkill  in  fur- 
gery,  &c.  iAc. 

Here  is  alfo  a  beautiful  tomb  of  Pius  Capiliflius,  a  Vene¬ 
tian  general,  who  died  in  1557. 

Ottavio  Ferrari,  a  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  and  Tomb  of 
celebrated  for  his  many  learned  works,  lies  buried  between  °TvioFe^ 
the  chapels  di  S.  Felice  and  del  CrofihfTb.  His  monument  is  r  n‘ 
fo  magnificent,  that  few  learned  men  can  boaff  cf  the  like. 

His  epitaph  is  as  follows  : 

OCTAVIO  FERRA  RIO  ME  DIO  LANE  NS  I  in  quo  or - 
nando  id  extollcndq  mayn  't  Reges  id  Principes  certarunt.  Veneia 
Refpublica  prater  alia  dccoramenta  bis  mille  florenorum  honorcrio 
auxit.  Lndovicus  Magnus ,  Francoruni  Rex ,  fponte  aurecrum 
i  quingentorum  annuorum  congiarium  diu  indulfit .  Chriflina  Au- 
I  gujla  equcflri  infigrii  extulit.  Ilk  Regum  opes  ac  muncra  ammo 
$  aquans,  facundiä ,  ßde,  id  confiiio  invidiam  aut  vicity  aui  gloria 
I  incitamention  habuit.  Septem  id  quadraginta  annos  cum  admira - 
1  iione  publice  auditus  eft.  Quint  0  & feptuagejjmo  obti  uit,quam- 
I  din  litteris  honor  conßabit  feriptis  apud  pofteros  locuturus .  Julius 
i|.  Ferrarius  P.  B.  M,  P .  Anno  AID C L XXXI V* 
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4  To  the  memory'of  Ottavio  Ferrari  of  Milan,  whom 
4  great  monarchs  and  Princes  ftrove  with  emulation  to  ho- 
4  nour  and  prefer.  The  republic  of  Venice,  befides  other 
4  honours,  fettled  a  penfion  of  two  thoufand  florins  on 
4  him.  Lewis  the  Great,  king  of  France,  long  favoured 
4  him  with  a  yearly  penfion  of  live  hundred  louis-d’ors. 
4  The  augufl:  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  conferred  on  him 
4  the  order  of  knighthood.  His  exalted  foul  equalled  the 
4  wealth  and  munificence  of  kings  ;  and  by  his  eloquence, 
4  fidelity,  and  wifdom,  he  either  conquered  envy,  or  made 
4  it  an  incentive  to  glory.  His  public  lectures  were  heard 
4  with  admiration  for  forty-feven  years.  In  the  feventy-fifth 
4  year  of  his  age  death  filenced  his  harmonious  tongue  ;  but 
4  he  will  fpeak  in  his  writings  to  pofterity  as  long  as  learn- 
4  ing  is  honoured  and  efteemed.  This  monument  was  erected 
4  by  Giulio  Ferrari,  as  a  mark  of  his  tender  affedlion  to  the 
4  beft  of  parents,  in  the  year  16S4. 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  following  epitaph  on  count  Sic- 
ci’s  tomb. 

CO  MIT  1  HORATIO  SICCO 

Patr.  Pat.  qui  avitam  gloriam  fortibus  gejlis  amulatus ,  in 
propugnaculo  Vienna  a  Turds  obfejja  Jdgittd  transfixus>  cuniculi 
ruind  pen e  obrutus ,  demur) 1  plumbed  glande  trajelius  Urbis ,  Im¬ 
perii ,  &  Religianis  viliima  concidit ,  d  Leopoldo  Augufto ,  cujus 
in  aula  adoleverat ,  elogio  Chriftiani  Herois  decoratus.  Vincentius 
Pafchalicus  Patr.  Venet.  H.  M.  P.  Anno  Sal.  MDCLXXXVI. 

Hac  itur  Elyfium . 

4  To  count  Horatio  Sicci,  a  nobleman  of  Padua,  who,  in 
4  warlike  exploits  emulating  the  glory  of  his  anceftors,  was 
4  dangeroufiy  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the  defence  of  Vien- 
4  na,  when  befieged  by  the  Turks,  and  was  afterwards  al- 
4  mofl:  buried  by  the  fpringing  of  a  mine ;  at  length  being 
4  fhot  by  a  mufket-ball,  he  fell  a  glorious  vidtim  to  the  city, 
4  the  empire,  and  religion,  and  was  honoured  by  the  empe- 
4  ror  Leopold,  in  whofe  court  he  had  been  educated,  with 
4  the  elogium  of  being  a  Chrillian  hero.  Vincenzo  Paf- 
4  chali,  a  nobleman  of  Venice,  eredted  this  monument  in 
4  the  year  16S6. 

4  By  fuch  brave  adllons  patriot  heroes  mount 

4  iEtherial  heights,  and  find  the  way  to  heav’n.’ 

The  celebrated  fculptor  Auguftino  Zotto  has  fhewn  his 
fkiil  in  the  monument' of  Alefiandro  Contareni ;  under  whofe 
ftatue  is  an  infcription,  ftgnifying  that  he  was  commander 

in 
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in  chief  of  the  Venetian  fleet  again!!  Adrian  Barbarofio,  theOfAlexan- 
Turkilh  admiral,  &c.  &c.  derConta- 

Under  the  flatue  of  the  celebrated  cardinal  Bembo,  ere£Iedrcn“ 
in  his  church,  is  the  following  infcription  : 

PETRI  BE  AI  B  I  Cardinalis  imaginem  Hieronymus  Monument 
Quirinus  IJmaelii  ßlius  in  publicum  ponend.  curavit ,  ut  cujus  in- 
genii  monumenta  sterna  Junt ,  ejus  corporis  quoque  memoria  ne 
a  pojleris  defideretur.  Vix.  Ann .  LXXVL  A'lenf  VIE  dies 
XXIX.  Obi  it  XV.  Cal.  Febr.  1547. 

4  Gieronimo  Quirini,  fon  of  Ifhmael,  caufed  this  image 
4  of  cardinal  Pietro  Bembo  to  be  publicly  eredfed,  that,  as 
4  the  monuments  of  his  genius  are  eternal,  the  memory  of 
4  his  mortal  part  might  alfo  be  perpetuated  to  pofterity.  He 
4  lived  feventy-fix  years,  feven  months,  and  twenty-nine 
4  days,  and  died  on  the  18th  of  January,  1547.’ 

The  body  of  this  famous  cardinal  lies  at  Rome  in  the 
Dominican  church,  called  S.  Maria  fopra  Minerva,  with 
the  following  epitaph  : 

Petro  Bembo  Patr.  Ven.  ob  ejus  ftngulares  vir  tut  es  a  Paulo  His  epitaph, 
III.  Pont.  Max.  in  Sac.  Coll,  cooptato  Torquatus  Bernbus  pofuit . 

Obiit  XV.  Kalend.  Februar .  154 7.  Vixit  annos  75.  menfes  7. 
dies  28. 

4  To  the  memory  of  Pietro  Bembo,  a  noble  Venetian,  who 
4  for  his  eminent  virtues,  was  promoted  to  the  facred  college 
4  by  Paul  III.  this  monument  was  erected  by  Torquato  Bembo. 

4  He  died  January  18,  1547,  aged  feventy-five  years,  feven 
4  months,  and  twenty-eight  days.’ 

Cardinal  Bembo  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  wrote  very 
pure  claflic  Latin  ;  but  was  rather  too  clofe  an  imitator  of 
the  ancients,  for  which  he  is  cenfured  by  Julius  Caefar,  Sca- 
liger,  Gafper  Francus,  and  Lipfius.  It  is  faid  he  was  fo 
proud  of  his  elegant  Latin  llile,  that  he  would  often  fay,  he 
would  not  exchange  it  for  the  dutchy  of  Mantua.  Lanzius, 
in  his  Oratio  contra  Italos ,  and  others,  charge  him  wdth  hav¬ 
ing  difluaded  a  friend  from  reading  St.  Paul’s  epiftles  *,  and 
fays,  that  he  himfelf  would  never  look  into  the  Bible  or  Bre- 

*  He  might  have  read  the  epiftles  in  the  original  Greek  without  en¬ 
dangering  his  Latin  ftile.  As  for  the  Vulgate  and  moft  other  Latin  tran- 
ilations  of  St.  Paul’s  epiftles,  he  might  juftly  condemn  them  as  barbarous, 
without  any  prejudice  to  his  own  charafler,  or  that  of  the  infpired  wri¬ 
ter  ;  fo  that  the  charge  which  this  author  mentions  is  no  fign  of  the  cardi¬ 
nal’s  profanenefs, 
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viary  for  fear  of  corrupting  the  purity  of  his  Latin  ftile.  It 
feems  he  wrote  fome  very  obfcene  and  licentious  tompofi- 
tions  in  his  younger  days. 

Laftly,  near  the  north-gate  of  this  church  is  the  marble 
flatue  of  a  very  learned  lady  of  the  Cornara  family,  with 
the  following  panegyric  under  it : 

HELENA  LÜCRETIA  CORNELIA  PIS - 
C  OP  1  A,  Joh.  Baptißa  D.  Marc’t  Procurators  Filia  Ileroi- 
rirf,  animt  celfitudine ,  pietate ,  caßimonia ,  omni  lit  er  a  fur  a  &  fep- 
tcm  Un guar  um  peritid  fingulari ,  cum  ab  aliis  Europe  Magna - 
tibus,  tum  vel  maxime  ab  Innocentio  XL  P.  M.  perhcnorfco  di- 
pjomate ,  &  ab  Jo.  III.  Polonite  Rege  datis  ad  ca?n  epißolis  fum- 
mopcre  commendat# ,  quce,  poflhabitis  Worum  Principum  con - 
nubiisy  ante  D.  Benedicli  Andßites  Deo  primum  virginitatem 
vovity  poß  amplißf.  cedibus  in  afceteria  <1 ff  peripatum  converftSy 
ferrets  tends  membray  divtms  philofopbicifque  conternplationibus 
mentem  acrtus  exercuit.  De  mum  in  celebri  Patav.  Collegia  unica 
pojl  hominum  memoriam  exemplo  Philo  [ophite  Lauream  adepta y 
Cöronam  prccvenity  quam  ipfi  morum  innocentio  augur abatur  in 

ccelo.  Obiit  Ann.  MDCLXXXIV.  XXVI.  j  u it i y  A. t ait j 
fua  XXXVIII. 

Cujus  Monument  uni 

Hieronymus  Cornelius  Frater 

*  - 

Graviore  forma  corrigenda?!!  curavit , 

Epigraphe  Jervatä 

MDCCXXVII. 

‘  To  the  memory  of  Helena  Lucretia  Cornelia  Pifcopia,  the 
4  illuftrious  daughter  of  Giovanni  Battifta  procurator  of  St* 

4  Mark,  who,  for  greatnefs  of  foul,  piety,  and  chaflity,  her  per- 
4  feci  knowledge  of  feven  languages,  and  every  branch  of 
4  polite  literature,  was  honoured  with  letters  of  commenda- 
4  tion  from  feveral  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  particularly 
4  from  John  III.  king  of  Poland,  and  a  very  honourable 
4  diploma  from  his  holinefs  pope  Innocent  XL  fne  declined 
c  many  advantageous  offers  of  '  marriage  from  perfons  of 
4  difiin£Hon,  devoted  herfelf  to  God  at  the  altar  of  the 
4  Benedidlines,  and,  having  converted  her  fpacious  palace 
4  into  a  convent,  mortified  her  body  with  great  feveritv* 
4  and  incefiantly  employed  her  mind  m_divine  and  philofo- 
4  phic  contemplations.  Laffly,  fhe  gained  the  palm  of  ph?- 
4  lofophy  at  a  public  add  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua  (of  which 
V there  never  was  another  inflance  in  fhe  memory  of  man) 
*  and  thus  niiticipated  that  crown,  which  her  exalted  virtue 

*  and 
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\  snd  fan£Fty  of  manners  Teemed  to  promife  her  in  heaven. 
c  She  died  in  the  year  1684,  on  the  26th  day  of  July,  aged 
c  thirty-eight.  Her  brother  Gieronimo  Cornelio  caufed 

*  this  monument  to  be  altered,  embellifhed  with  new  orna- 

*  ments,  dill  preferving  the  former  epitaph,  in  the  year 

*  1727. 

This  is  only  a  memorial  of  this  extraordinary  lady’s  know-  Account  of 
ledge  in  divinity  and  philofophy,  and  her  uncommon  fkill  in  her. 
adronomy,  mathematics,  and  the  languages;  her  tomb  being 
in  the  church  of  $t.  Judina.  She  was  born  on  the  5th  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  1646;  and,  before  (he  was  eleven  years  of 
age,  took  the  vow  of  perpetual  chadity.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  1678,  die  held  a  public  philofophical  deputation  at  Pa¬ 
dua,  where  the  degree  of  docStor  of  phyfic  was  conferred  cm 
her  with  the  ufual  folemnity.  She  would  likewife  have  been 
honoured  with  the  fame  degree  in  divinity,  had  not  cardinal 
Barbarigo,  then  bifhop  of  Padua,  prohibited  it,  under  pre¬ 
tence,  that  by  injunction  of  the  apodle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xiv. 

34,  no  woman  was  allowed  to  teach  in  public.  She  both 
underdood  and  fpoke  Latin,  French,  Spanifh,  and  ancient 
and  modern  Greek,  with  fluency  and  elegance.  The  aca¬ 
demy  of  the  Infecondi  at  Rome  elected  her  as  a  member, 
and  had  a  medal  druck  in  honour  of  her,  having  on  one 
Tide  the  bud  of  this  learned  lady,  with  the  following  in- 
fcription  : 

Helena  Lucretia  Cornelia  Pifcopia  Jo.  Bap.  Procurat.  S. 

JHarci  Filia. 

And,  on  the  reverfe,  a  laurel-tree  with  this  legend: 

m 

» 

Etiam  infcecunda  pcrennat , 

Alluding  to  her  perpetual  virginity,  aqd  her  admiflion  ir^ 
to  the  academy  of  the  Infecondi,  as  likewife  to  the  immor¬ 
tal  fame  fhe  acquired  by  her  extenfive  knowledge  and  learn¬ 
ing- 

Anna  Maria  Schurmannin,  who  lived  in  Holland,  and  was  other  lcam- 
highly  celebrated  for  her  learning,  and  acquaintance  with  aeci  women, 
variety  of  languages,  was  contemporary  with  this  lady.  She 
was  born  in  the  year  1607,  and  died  in  the  year  1678*.  I 

have 

*  When  this  learned  lady’s  works  were  become  fcarce,  another  inge¬ 
nious  perfon  of  the  fame  lex  published  a  new  edition  of  them,  with  this  , 
title,  Anna  Maria  a  Schurmannin  opufcula  Ebraa}  Latina ,  Graca,  Gallica, 
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have  elfewhere  (in  Vol.I.)  taken  notice  of  the  three  learned 
ladies  at  Milan'*  ;  and  Charles  Patin’s  two  daughters  I  fliall 
have  occafion  to  introduce  in  the  fequel.  That  women  do 
not  want  capacity  for  literary  attainments  may  be  (hewn  from 
many  unqueflionable  tefti monies  t;  but  the  beft  way  for  iuch 

extra- 


pr  of  die  a  &  metrica  cum  animad<verfionibus  &  puefahone  'Traugott.  Chriß. 
Dorothea  Lceberue,  Lipf.  1749.  She  was  born  at  Cologn  on  the  Rhine  in 
the  year  1607  5  but,  having  fpent  moft  of  her  time  at  Utrecht,  the  Dutch 
claim  her  as  their  countrywoman.  With  no  better  right  has  Möller,  in 
his  Cimbria  literata,  claffed  her  among  the  Holftein  Literati,  only  becaufe 
flie  had  lived  for  fome  time  at  Altena,  where  alfo  was  printed  the  firft 
part  of  her  work,  intitled  Melioris  partis  eleäio  1673.  In  the  year  1678 
flie  removed  from  Altena  to  Wiewert,  where  ihe  died  in  the  feventy-firfl 
year  of  her  age.  The  motto  (he  chofe  fhews  the  pious  difpofition  of  her 
mind,  Amor  mens  crucifixus  eß  ;  i.  e.  1  My  love  is  crucified.’  The  cele¬ 
brated  Dutch  poet  Jacob  Cats,  though  file  rejedled  his  addrefles,  often 
mentions  her  with  the  highefi  praifes. 

*  No  longer  ago  than  the  year  1733,  Laura  Maria  Catharina  Baffis 
took  a  doftor’s  degree  at  Bologna  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  was 
chofen  a  member  of  the  academy  called  Inßitutum  Scieniiarum  in  that 
cicy.  In  1731  I  paid  a  vifit  at  a  place  called  Warmund,  about  a  league 
from  Leyden,  to  Mr.  Kenemannin,  the  Arminian  minifter  there,  and 
converfed  with  his  daughter  Sarah  Maria,  who,  though  only  in  her 
twelfth -year,  played  a  thorough  bafs  on  the  harpfichord  admirably,  had 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  hea¬ 
then  mythology,  fpoke  French,  Englifii,  Spanifti,  High  and  Low  Dufch, 
and  had  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  Latin  language.  She  feems 
to  be  but  of  a  weakly  conftitution ;  and  what  is  moft  remarkable  in  this 
ladv  is,  that  file  has  made  Inch  an  extraordinary  progrefs  contrary  to  her 
inclination  and  the  natural  bent  of  her  genius  5  for  file  was  forced  upon 
thefe  ftudies  by  her  father,  only  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  having 
a  learned  daughter.  Jn  the  year  1731,  I  was  prefent  at  Leyden  at  a  di¬ 
vinity  leflure  on  the  book  of  Revelation,  held  every  Sunday  by  an  old 
woman  of  a  mean  condition  ;  file  quoted  feveral  paftages  of  the  Old 
Teftament  in  the  original  language,  and  made  fome  critical  and  grammati¬ 
cal  remarks  on  thofe  paftages.  She  was  commonly  called  the  Hebrenv  <z>jomant 
on  account  of  her  know  ledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  freedom  with 
regard  to  religion  allowed  in  Holland  puts  the  commonalty  of  both 
fexes  upon  enquiries  into  thofe  parts  of  literature,  which  have  any  affinity 
with  religion,  more  than  in  any  other*  country.  In  the  year  1715,  one 
Teuerhof,  a  trunk-maker  of  Amfterdam,  ufed  to  read  a  lecture  three 
times  a  week,  for  fome  hours,  on  Spinofa’s  philofophy  ;  and  among  his 
audience,  which  moftly  confifted  of  Plebeians  and  was  noted  for  filence 
and  attention,  were  feveral  young  women.  The  orator  had  indeed  no 
great  ftock  of  learning,  but  he  had  an  admirable  genius,  and  exprefted 
hitnfelf  with  great  propriety  and  clearnefs.  Secretary  Pfaff  himfelf, 
after  fpending  feme  hours'  with  this  man,  gave  him  the  character  of  Jn-r 
genium  njaßißhnum  j  ‘  A  moft  comprehenfive  genius.’ 

f  Laft  year  Donna  Maria  Gaetana  Agnefi,  a  Milanefe  lady,  gave  an 
illuftrious  proof  that  the  fair  lex  are  capable  of  attaining  to  the  higheft 
knowledge  and  Jkill  eyea  in  thole  fciences  which  are  thought  to  be 

the 
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extraordinary  perfons  is  to  imitate  the  lady  of  the  Cornara 
family,  mentioned  above,  and  keep  themfelves  fingle.  WhatLeamed  wo- 
Juvenal,  in  his  fixth  fatyr,  fays  of  a  rich  woman,  viz. 

Intolerabilius  nihil  eß,  quam  feemina  dives , 

i.  c.  c  Nothing  can  be  more  infufrerable  than  a  rich  wife/ 

May  poflibly  wTith  more  juftice  be  applied  to  a  learned 
lady. 

On  the  one  hand,  houfhold  affairs  and  the  education  of 
children  demand  an  attention  and  adfivity  incompatible  with 
the  love  of  books  ;  on  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul’s  faying, 
that  knowledge  puffeth  up,  is  efpecially  verified  in  women. 

A  man,  however  learned  he  may  be,  ff ill  finds  many  others 
of  his  fex  who  can  enter  the  lifts  with  him,  which  checks 
the  rifings  of  pride  ;  whereas  a  woman  of  learning,  being  a 
rara  avis ,  and  with  whom  very  few  of  her  own  fex  can  come 
in  competition,  is  infatuated  with  fuch  extraordinary  talents., 
and  fwells  wfith  an  infupportable  haughtinefs  and  conceit. 

the  mod  abftrufe.  She  publifhed  a  treatife  on  Algebra  with  this  title, 

Inßitwzioni  analitiche  ad  ufo  della  Giovcnta  Italian  a,  printed  in  Milan 
1749,  2  vol.  4-to.  Laura  Cereta  of  Brefcia,  and  Signora  Chiara  Matraini 
of  Lucca,  with  the  late  late  marquis  de  Chatelet,  and  a  thoufand  others, 
were  glaring  proofs  of  the  vaft  extent  of  female  genius.  The  fahtaftical 
queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden  might  have  fpared  her  indecent  manner  of 
exprefling  herfelf,  as  being  afliamed  of  her  fex.  In  her  travels  fhe  had 
been  complimented  with  above  two  thoufand  harangues  competed  and 
delivered  by  perfons  celebrated  for  their  eloquence  $  and  yet  it  feems  not 
one  of  them  pleafed  her  majefty.  Bourdelet,  her  phyfician,  took  upon 
him  to  alk  her  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange  diflike  to  the  orations  made  in 
praife  of  her  5  to  whom  the  anfwered,  4  I  am  tired  with  being  always 
‘  entertained  with  the  fame  tune,  fuch  as,  the  illuftrious  daughter  of  the 
‘  great  Guftavus  5  the  tenth  mufe ;  the  Sappho  of  our  age ;  the  orna- 
f  ment  of  my  fex.’  ‘  Thefe  gentlemen1  (continued  Ihe)  ‘  are  at  a  won- 
1  derful  deal  of  pains  in  dinning  my  ears  to  put  me  in  mind  that  I  am  a 
*  woman  ;  this  is  what  I  ara  but  too  fenfible  of  without  all  this  pother. 

Such  was  her  contempt  for,  and  the  mean  opinion  (lie  had  of,  her  own 
fex.  Dr.  Argoud  of  Vienna  feems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  foible  of 
Chriftina  ;  for  he  never  made  ufe  of  the  word  Queen  throughout  bis 
whole  fpeech.  Accordingly  it  was  the  only  harangue  /lie  heard  with 
patience  ;  and  the  author  received  fubftantial  marks  of  her  approbation. 

In  drawing  a  companion  between  her  and  the  mod  diftingui/hed  heroes 
he  averted  that  /lie  not  only  equalled  butfurpa/Ted  them  all.  This  piece  of 
adulation  flattered  the  vanity  of  this  fantaftic  queen,  who  affefted  to  be 
thought  to  have  nothing  of  her  ovua  fex  in  her  compofltion.  See  Abbe 
D’Artigny’s  Nouveaux  Memo  ires  d'H;ftorique}  de  Critique ,  £?  de  Literature 
art.  z6.  Paris ,  1749. 
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St.  Augufline’s  church  belongs  to  the  Dominican  monks. 


t 

Oratory  of  In  the  oratory  of  the  Francifcan  church,  of  which  I  arn 
the  Francjf-now  fpea^ing,  are  three  large  pieces  of  painting  in  frefco  by 
Titian,  befides  feveral  fine  monuments  belonging  to  the  Cor- 
rarefi  family.  The  tower  of  this  church  is  afeended  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  fteps,  and  yields  a  charming  profpedt  all 
over  the  adjacent  large  plain  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  efif- 
covers  the  nakednefs  of  Padua  :  for  it  appears  from  the  top 
of  this  high  tower  that  a  great  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with 
gardens,  C  c. 

Chiefs  della  The  fmall  church  della  Annunciata  has  little  remarkable 
Annunciata. exCept  the  painting  in  frefco  by  Zotti.  The  oval  area  near 
it,  called  Arena,  is  thought  to  have  been  anciently  ufed  for 
exhibiting  fpcdfacles,  like  an  amphitheatre.  The  palace  built 
on  it  is  likewiie  of  an  oval  form,  and  belongs  to  the  noble 
Venetian  family  of  the  Fofcari. 

Chu*rh  of  _  #  _ 

St.  Aug.ii-  The  h.gh  altar  is  worth  feeing  on  account  of  its  fine  fculp- 
tine.  ture  and  inlaid  work  ;  and  in  the  choir  are  fome  tombs  of 

eminent  periom,ges  of  the  Carrara  family,  CA. 

Monument  Not  far  from  the  altar  di  S.  Salvatore  are  the  monu- 
of  Chailottarrmnts  of  Charlotta,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  king  of  Cyprus, 
queen  of  cy-an(j  Qf  her  motrier  Marietta.  The  former  died  in  ia8o,  but 

prus  and  her  .  '  1 

mother.  the  latter  in  1 503. 

Tile  veftry-altar  is  a  very  grand  piece  of  fculpture  adorned 
with  feveral  exquifite  white  marble  ftatues.  Here  alio  lie 
the  Buzzacarena  family,  all  with  very  extravagant  epi¬ 
taphs. 

I  1  the  convent  are  forty  monks.  Its  library  is  well  con¬ 
trived  but  not  large,  and  the  manuferipts  are  kept  in  a  fepa- 
täte  clofet. 

In  the  great  gallery  is  {hewn  a  cell  faid  to  have  been  that 
pf  Albertus  Magnus  ;  and  under  a  pidfure  of  his,  in  this 
convent,  is  the  following  difiich  : 


Veftry. 


Library. 


Pitrure  of 

Albertus 

Magnus. 


MAGNVS  hie  ALBERT  VS  Patavi  augufiiffima  proles 
Coenobii  jplendory  palma ,  corona ,  decus. 

c  Behold !  Albertus  Magnus,  the  illuftrious  native  of  Pa-? 
c  duä,  the  crown,  the  glory,  and  ornament  of  this  convent.’ 

St.  Bartho-  In  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  belongs  to 
lomew’s  the  Benedidfine  nuns,  are  fome  good  pieces  of  painting  ; 

but  its  other  ornaments  are  fnean,  and  the  walls  covered 
only  with  old  tarnifhed  gilt  leather. 


church. 
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In  the  firft  chapel  on  the  left-hand  on  entering  the  Capu-  Capuchin 
chin  church,  lies  the  celebrated  cardinal  Commendon,  whofe^™bh'f 
life  has  been  written  by  Flechier  with  all  the  judgment  andcardinai 
elegance  which  recommend  his  other  biographical  pieces.  HeCommcn- 
died  in  the  year  1584,  on  the  7th  of  January,  in  the  fixty-a°n* 
fecond  year  of  his  age  :  His  epitaph  has  nothing  remarkable 
in  it. 

The  Carmelite  church,  among  other  curious  embellifh- Carmelite 
ments,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  fine  fculpture.  church. 

In  St.  Andrea  Corfini’s  chapel  is  the  following  epitaph  Epitaph  oa 
on  a  lady  who  dropt  down  dead,  during  the  celebration  ofa  bride, 
her  nuptials : 

ELIZABETHS  SALOMONIM  Patriti a  Tenet* ,  nup- 
t*,  innupt<£,  ipfo  fponfalium  ?no7nento  extindice,  Nicolaus  Comes  de 
Lazar  a  Eques  inter  utramque  facem  defolatiffmus  pro  thalamo 
tumulum  pofuit ,  ut  f altem  cineres  id  olla  mifeeret .  Ann, 
MDCLXXIIL  # 

c  To  Elizabeth  Salomonia  defeended  from  a  noble  Vene- 
‘  tian  family,  who  was  neither  married  nor  Tingle,  but  died 
f  in  the  very  inftant  of  her  efpoufals  ;  this  tomb  was  raifed 
c  by  Nicolas  count  de  Lazara,  her  afflicted  hufband,  inftead 
c  of  a  nuptial  bed  3  that  at  lead:  their  afhes  might  be  mingled 
6  together.  1673/ 


The  cathedral  is  not  yet  finilhed,  and  the  model  of  it  iscathedra! 
fixed  againft  the  wall  at  the  entrance  of  the  church.  The 
bifhop’s  annual  revenues  exceed  a  hundred  thoufand  feudi  or 
crowns. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Zabarella  family  is  fhewn  a  picture 
of  the  virgin  Mary,  painted,  as  is  pretended,  by  St.  Luke  ; 
which  Robert  king  of  Naples  made  a  prefent  of  to  Petrarch 
the  famous  Italian  poet,  and  the  latter  bellowed  it  on  this 
church. 

On  the  right-hand  of  St.  Carlo’s  altar  is  the  following  Epitaph  of 

epitaph  :  Charles  Pa. 

tin. 


j D.  O.  AI. 

CARO  LO  PATINO . 

Prif.  Equ .  D.  M.  prife.  numifmat,  ßudiis  clarijf.  f amain  cele- 
berrimi  patris  amulato ,  e  patrio  in  Patav.  Lyceum  cxcepto ,  poß 
totam  Europamlußratam,  pramiis  id  major  urn  Principum  grati 
audio-,  cum  calumnia  feliciter  ludlato ,  ac  pro  f undam  onto  virtutis 
fortunes  ruinis  ufo ,  ob  veierem  eruditionem  erutam ,  poßerorum 

cultum 
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cultum  promerita  Magdalena  Ommetz  Parifi.  uxor ,  Gabr.  Carola 
Santa  Paulina ,  id  Carol .  Cath.  Filia. extremo  amoris  argumen- 
toy  annuente  Capituloy  parentant.  Ob.  An.  MDCXC1II .  X. 
Odl.  at  at.  fit  a  An.  LIX.  Menfi.  PUL  D.  X. 


c  To  God  the  greatefl  and  befl  of  beings.’ 
c  And  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Patin,  knight,  and  do£lor 
‘  of  phyfic,  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  who,  being  like  his 
‘  father,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  ancient  coins  and  me- 
6  dais,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  univerfity  of  Padua ; 
c  and,  having  travelled  all  over  Europe,  received  fignal 
1  marks  of  favour  and  approbation  from  many  fovereign 

*  princes  ;  flruggled  with  envy  and  calumny ;  and  fhone 
c  with  fuperior  luflre  in  adverfity,  &c.  his  affeclionate  wife 

*  Magdalen  Ommetz  a  native  of  Paris,  Gabr.  Carola  Santa 
‘  Paulina  and  Carola  Catharina,  his  daughters,  eredled  this 
‘  monument,  as  the  lafl  mark  of  their  love,  with  the  confent 
c  of  the  chapter.  He  died  on  the  ioth  day  of  O&ober, 
c  1693,  aged  59  yeÄ's  eight  months  and  ten  days.’ 


Throe  learn-  In  this  epitaph  mention  is  made  of  three  ladies  of  uncom- 
^hTname  mon  erudition.  Magdalen  Ommetz,  wife  of  Charles  Patin, 
of  Patin,  publifhed  a  book  inti  tied  Recueil  de  Reflexions  morales  & 
Chretiennes  in  1680.  Their  eldeft  daughter  Gabriela  Caro¬ 
la  Santa  Paulina,  in  the  fame  year,  held  a  public  deputation 
on  feveral  philofophical  Thefes,  her  father  fitting  as  mode¬ 
rator,  and  wrote  a  differtation  to  fhew  why  the  figure  of  the 
phoenix  was  flruck  on  fome  of  Caracalla’s  coins,  which  are 
ftill  extant.  Her  younger  filler,  Carola  Catharina  Patin, 
made  a  public  oration  at  Padua  in  the  year  1683,  on  account 
of  raifing  the  fiege  of  Vienna,  which  Was  received,  with  great 
applaufe,  and  afterwards  printed.  In  the  year  1691  fine  pub¬ 
lifhed,  at  Padua,  Fabella  fieledla  id  explicates  y  or  copper-plates 
of  the  moft  celebrated  paintings  by  the  beft  hands,  as  Ti¬ 
tian,  Paolo  Veronefe,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Tintoretto,  Baf- 
fano,  Holbein,  idc.  with  explanations  of  them.  Both  thefe 
fillers  were  members  of  the  academy  of  the  Ricourati  at 
Padua. 

infeription  In  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  at  an  altar  over  which  is 
on  an  image  p]acec[  a  miraculous  crucifix,  is  the  following  elegant  in- 
of  Chuft.  fcription  by  Ottavio  Ferrari : 


Chrifli  Servatoris  imagineniy  vultus  placidd  majeflate  fiercnoSy  1 
deciduis  esterna  dementi &  radiis  atque  admirandis  operibus  hu- 
mano  getieri  beneficos  ac  j'alutarcSy  ah  obfleuro  id  ignobili  loco  in  hanc 

'  au- 
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auguftiorem  federn  tranßulit  Pater  PAULUS  A  PLEBE 
SAG  Cf  earnque  collaütiä  piorum  ßipe  ad  faßigium  perduxit ,  arre- 
que fuggeßu  &  peregrino  marmore  excoluit .  Anno  MDCLXIX. 

c  The  image  of  our  Saviour,  Chrift,  whofe  countenance, 
c  majeftically  ferene,  beams  with  rays  of  infinite  love  and 
c  mildnefs^  and  which  has  in  a  wonderful  manner  and  by 
‘  innumerable  inftances  imparted  its  falutary  virtues  to  af- 
<  fli6fed  mortals,  was  removed  into  this  more  conspicuous 
c  fituation  from  an  obfcure  and  mean  place  by  father  Paolo 
c  a  Plebe  Sacci,  who,  aflifted  by  the  contributions  of  de- 
c  vout  perfons,  completed  his  pious  defign,  and  erected  an 
‘  altar  of  very  coftly  marble  in  honour  of  it.’ 

In  this  church  lies  buried  the  celebrated  civilian  Giero- Monument 
nimo  Cagnolo,  who  died  at  Padua  in  the  year  1551.  of  Jerom 

On  the  right-hand  of  the  main  entrance  is  the  following  a 
florid  epitaph : 

fACOBO  SCARABICIO  Patavino ,  in  quo  Moderator  tern-  Epitaph  on 
porum  munerumque  largitor  Deus,  annos  fimul ac  virtutes  contrax-  Scarablccl* 
it ;  cui  annum  quantum  fupra  decimum  vix  agenti  id  moru?n  in - 
te grit  as,  ingenii  four ti a,  fermonifque  blanditia  fuit,  ut  Patavinis 
civibus  foret  exemplo,  amori  id  admirationi.  Nunc  veluti  lediif- 
fimu?n  in  t  err  is  florem,  ccelo  jam  gratifjimum ,  quo  nonas  Marti i 
non  tam  veris,  quam  retheris  ingrejfu  in  amaenijjimum  deliciarum 
hortum  fubinvidi  tranßulere  Superi.  Sebaßianus  Pater ,  in  Pa¬ 
tavino  Lyceeo  Publicus  Medicina  Lector,  acerbijfnnum  animi  dolo¬ 
rem  hoc  uno  leniens,  quod  jucundifftmo  unici  filii  confpe.Elu  convict 
tuque  in  ccelis  iterüm  fruiturus,  flagranti s  defiderii  Moniunentum 

pofuit.  MB  CL  IF. 

% 

c  To  Giacopo  Scarabicci,  a  native  of  Padua,  to  whom 
c  the  eternal  being,  who  prefides  over  time,  and  is  the  giver 
c  of  every  noble  endowment,  was  pleafed  to  allow  a  term 
4  of  years  very  difproportionate  to  the  extraordinary  virtues 
4  and  acomplifhments  with  which  he  had  endued  him ;  for 
4  for  the  purity  of  his  morals,  the  acutenefs  of  his  genius, 

4  the  elegance  of  his  language  and  behaviour  made  him,  at 
4  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  pattern,  the  delight,  and  admira- 
4  tion  of  the  citizens  of  Padua.  Now  the  heavenly  powers, 

4  being  enamoured  of  this  moft  fragrant  flower,  and  as  it 
4  were  envying  the  earth  the  pofleflion  of  it,  tranfplanted  it 
4  to  the  celeftial  paradife  on  the  ninth  of  March,  which, 

*  inftead  of  a  temporary,  proved  to  him  the  entrance  on  an 
j  4  eternal 
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c  eternal  fpring.  Under  fuch  an  afflictive  lofs,  the  only 
$  comfort  to  Sebaftino  his  father,  profeflor  of  phylic  in  the 
*  univeriity  ot  Padua,  is  the  confederation,  that  he  fhall 
6  again  one  day,  in  heaven,  fee,  and  enjoy  the  converfati- 
c  on  of,  his  dearly  beloved  fon  ;  to  whom  he  has  ereCted 
c  this  monument  of  his  grief  and  tender  affcCtion/  1654. 


Francefco  di 
Paola. 


Theatine 

church. 


Tomb  of 
Briofci  in  S. 
Giovanni  in 
Verdaca. 


Memorial 
of  the  fiege 
of  Padua. 


Whether  the  expreffion  fubinvidi  Super i  becomes  a  Chrifti- 
an  pen,  may  be  queftioned  by  fome,  and  be  abfolutely  con-? 
demned  as  profane  by  others. 

The  church  of  S.  Francefco  di  Paola  is  finall  but  very 
elegant,  and  has  an  arched  roof  well  painted.  On  the  great 
altar  are  feveral  marble  ftatues  and  a  very  rich  tabernacle. 

The  Theatines  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  S.  Gaetano, 
is  intirely  lined  with  Marmo  pavonazzo,  or  a  violetrcoloured 
marble,  beautifully  variegated  with  white ;  and  has  leveral 
other  ornaments  well  worth  feeing.  The  altar  is  adorned 
with  eight  fine  pillars  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  a  re-r 
prefentation  of  our  Saviour  in  his  agony  on  the  mount  of 
Olives,  admirably  cut  in  wood,  in  the  middle.  In  the  vef- 
try  are  (hewn  two  pieces  reprefenting  martyrdoms,  painted 
by  Paolo  Veronefe.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Theatine 
monks  derive  their  name  from  Theati,  a  fmall  epifcopal  fee 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  the  order  was  firft  infti- 
tuted  in  the  year  1523. 

On  the  outfide  of  the  church  di  S.  Giovanni  in  Verdaca 
or  Viridario,  is  a  monument  of  Briofci,  a  ffatuary  of  Padua, 
who,  if  his  epitaph  does  not  run  in  the  ufual  ffrain  of  thofe 
compofitions,  was  a  very  extraordinary  artiff,  and  emulated 
the  ancients. 

Over  the  entrance  into  the  garden  belonging  to  the  con¬ 
vent  adioining  to  this  church  are  tobe  feen  two  iron  cannon 
balls,  and  between  thefe  a  third  of  white  ftone,  faid  to  have 
been  Ihot  into  the  wall  at  the  fiege  of  Padua  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.  with  this  infcription  under  them  alluding  to 
the  imperial  Ilandard,  &c. 


Ales  Jovis  ter  maximi , 
Matris  Deorurn  Bijuges 
His  lufitabant  fphcerulis , 
Non  ergo  Inert  &  janguinh , 
Sed  imperii ,  fed  gloria* 


\  With 
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*  With  Tuch  little  fpherical  balls  as  thefe,  great  Jove’s 
4  eagle  and  the  lions  of  Cybele  played,  not  for  gain,  or  blood, 

*  but  for  glory  and  empire.5 

St.  Judina's  church  is  an  elegant  and  magnificent  edifice,  st.  juftina, 
and  in  many  particulars  refembles  that  of  St.  Paul  at  London. 

It  is  divided  into  three  naves  or  ifles,  and  is  very  well  en¬ 
lightened.  The  altars,  which,  excludve  of  the  high  al¬ 
tar,  amount  to  twenty-four,  are  embellifhed  with  the  fined: 
fculpture,  and  Florentine  work  of  lapis  Lazuli ,  mother  of 
pearl,  jafper,  agate,  &c*  Even  the  pavement  about  the  al¬ 
tar  is  inlaid  work,  and  that  of  the  church  of  red,  white,  and 
black  marble  curioufly  arranged.  This  church  is  adorned 
■with  nine  beautiful  cupola’s,  three  of  which  are  larger  than 
the  reft,  and  have  galleries  with  a  baluftrade  on  the  inftde. 

The  ornaments  of  this  church  are  daily  increafing ;  and  will 
never  be  difcontinued,  for  this  prudential  reafon,  that,  whilft 
any  work  is  carrying  on,  very  large  fums  left  by  legacies,  Lfc* 
accrue  to  the  convent  to  which  the  church  belongs  :  Befides, 
the  dated  revenue  of  it  is  computed  at  a  hundred  thoufand 
ducats.  This  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  crofs, 
and  the  length  of  it  within,  the  choir  included,  is  a  hundred 
and  eightv-three  common  paces,  and  the  breadth  feventy- 
eight :  The  length  of  the  crofs-ifle  is  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  fuch  paces. 

The  martyrdom  of  St.  Judina,  an  admirable  piece  paint¬ 
ed  by  Paolo  Veronefe,  hangs  over  the  high  altar.  There 
are  two  organs  placed  oppolite  to  each  other  in  the  choir ; 
and  the  ftalls  are  adorned  with  incomparable  bado-relievo’s 
reprefenting  hiftorical  paiiages  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  Thefe  pieces  were  executed  by  one  Riccard,  a 
Frenchman,  who  fpent  no  lefs  than  two  and  twenty  years 
in  carving  thefe  exquidte  pieces. 

Befides  the  remains  of  St.  Judina  and  other  faints,  this  R-liques, 
church  boads  of  being  podefled  of  the  body  of  St.  Luke  the 
evangeiift  ;  which,  however,  occafioned  great  difputes  be¬ 
tween  the  Benediclines,  to  whom  this  church  and  convent 
belong,  and  the  Francifcans  ot  St.  Job’s  church  at  Venice, 
who  maintained  that  the  genuine  body  was  in  their  pofteftion. 

But  at  length  pope  Gregory  XIII.  decided  the  point  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Paduans  j  however  the  head  of  the  lame  evangc- 
lift  is  {hewn  at  Rome  in  the  church  of  the  holy  Apodles. 

As  all  the  ornaments  of  this  church  are  new,  no  old  inferip- 
tions  are  now  to  be  feen  here,  except  a  long  narrative  near 

the 


t 
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the  pretended  remains  of  St.  Luke,  which  is  inferted  in  Sala~ 
moni’s  Infcriptiones  urbis  Patavince  *.  T  he  celebrated  learn¬ 
ed  lady  of  the  Cornara  family,  whom  I  have  often  menti- 
tioned  before,  lies  in  the  burial-place  of  the  monks  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  own  requeft,  and  the  monks  erected  a  monument 
to  her  memory  in  the  year  1684. 

Eighty  Benedictine  monks  conflantly  refide  in  this  con¬ 
vent.  Their  library  is  extremely  well  chofen,  and  ornament¬ 
ed  with  fine  fculptures.  The  convent  confifts  of  feveral 
courts,  and  in  the  cloifter  of  the  largeft  court  the  whole  life 
of  St.  Benedict  is  painted  in  frcjco ,  and  illuftrated  with  Latin 
verfes. 

Before  the  church  of  St.  Juftina  is  a  piazza  or  area  anci¬ 
ently  called  Campus  Martius,  but  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Prato  della  Valle.  On  the  firft  Saturday  of  every  month 
a  market  for  cattle  is  kept  in  this  place  ;  and  the  vulgar  are 
perfuaded  that  during  the  greateft  heats  of  fummer  no  gnats 
or  dies  are  to  be  feen  in  this  market.  As  I  happened  to  be 
there  on  a  market-dav,  I  could  from  ocular  demonffration 
confute  this  idle  tradition,  which,  though  it  be  evidently 
falfe,  pafTes  here  for  a  certain  truth.  Between  Prato  della 
Valle  and  St.  Juftina’s  church  is  a  place  feparated  by  a  ditch 
to  preferve  it  from  being  profaned  by  the  cattle,  becaufe  a 
great  number  of  martyrs  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  put  to 
death  there  ;  on  which  account  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  il  Campo  Santo  or  the  Holy  Field. 

Suppofed  In  the  year  1273,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  hofpi- 
grave °f  An-  taj  ca]}ec|  La  Cafa  di  Dio  an  old  leaden  coffin  was  found,  and 
in  it  a  fword,  on  which,  according  to  Scardeoni,  were  the 
following  unintelligible  lines : 

/ 

Obfcure  in-  4  Cum  fuper ,  a/,  fumes  primum  tibi  Dardane  gra?nma 
icnption.  Auxilium  a  fuperis  fubito  tibi  Numine  clama. 

Heu  Patavum  qui  te  profugus  conßruxit  ab  igne 
Multoties  tali  pejli  fubjcdte  maligna:. 

Mors  cita ,  vita  brevis ,  Patavos  in  Pace  volentes 
J'ivere ,  non  pajja  eji ,  gens  hoc  fatale  f creates 
Admonet ,  &  pumt  nullo  difirimine  Gives . 

*  This  work  was  publifhed  at  Padua  in  4-to  in  the  year  1701  $  but  is 
full  of  typographical  errors. 

f  This  infcription  mult  have  been  the  compofition  of  the  monks,  as 
appears  by  the  rhyme,  &c» 
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Tn  order  to  ftrike  out,  at  any  rate,  fome  elucidation  of 
this  prophetic  infcription,  it  has  been  oblerved,  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  all  the  fovereigns  and  lords  of  this  city,  whofe 
name  began  with  an  A,  as  Attila,  Acciolini,  Anfedifi,  Albert 
Scaliger,  Andrea  Neri,  &c.  were  extremely  tyrannical  and 
unfortunate.  This  fword  is  faid,  in  the  year  1334,  to  have 
been  delivered  up  to  Albert  Scaliger  according  to  his  com¬ 
mand  ;  but  the  above-mentioned  coffin  was,  in  the  year 
1283,  fet  up  on  the  left-hand  of  the  main  entrance  into 
St.  Laurence’s  church  ;  and  being  fuppofed,  for  what  reafon 
I  cannot  conceive,  to  be  the  tomb  of  Antenor  the  Trojan, 

Lupatus  de  Lupatis,  one  of  the  magiftrates  of  this  city, 
and  a  man  of  learning,  caufed  the  following  verfes  to  be  cut 
in  Gothic  characters  on  the  (tone  cafe  in  which  it  is  inclofed  : 

C.  Inclitus  Ante“ or  p atria  vox  nifa  quietem 
Tranßulit  hue  Enedum  Dardanidumque  fugas , 

Expulit  Euganeos  Pataviba  condidit  urhem 
ßuam  tenet  hie  humili  marmore  cefa  domus. 

The  firft  line  of  this  infcription  feems  to  convey  no  mean¬ 
ing:.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  cafe  are  the  following  lines 
fhewing  the  date  1284,  when  this  coffin  was  fet  up  here,  &c. 

Cum  quater  alma  Dei  natalia  viderat  Or  his 
Pojl  decies  otto  mille  ducenta  fuper , 

Extulit  hac  Padua  Prafes ,  cm  no?nen  Olive , 

Cognomen  Cleri ,  patria  Floris  er  at. 

On  the  arch  under  which  the  coffin  is  placed  are  thefe 
words  : 

Potcßate  nohili  viro  D.  Fantone  de  Ruheis ,  de  Florentia ,  per- 
fottum fuit  hoc  opus . 

c  This  work  was  completed  when  Fantoni  de  Rubeis  a 
4  native  of  Florence  was  Podefta  of  this  citv.’ 

J 

The  abovementioned  Fantoni  was  three  times  Podefla  of  Of  Ante- 
the  city,  namely,  in  the  years  1284,  1285,  and  1295.  V irgil,  npr>s  fata- 
/En.  I.  v.  246,  feq.  fays,  indeed,  that  Antenor  built  a  town  vlum* 
called  Patavium.  And  with  himalfo  agrees  Seneca,  Confol.  ad 
Helviam^c.'j.  But,  according  to  the  poet’s  defeription,  that 
city  muft  have  been  built  on  the  river  Timavus,  which  emp¬ 
ties  itfelf  *  into  the  feanear  Aquileia,  and  noton  the  banks 
of  the  Brenta.  His  words  are  :  ‘  Antenor 

*  SeePIiny,  Hiß.  Nat.  lib.  Ii.  c.  103  .  lib.  iii.  18,  19.  who  places  the  Ti- 
jnavus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Triefte  and  Aquileia.  See  ulfo  h ivy,  lib . 

xli. 
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Antenor  potuit  mediis  elapfus  Aehivis 
Illyricos  penetrare  finus ,  atque  intimd  tutus 
Regna  Liburnorum ,  &  fontemfuperare  Timavi  : 

Unde  per  ora  novem  vajlo  cum  murmur  e  month 
It  mare  preempt  um  &  pelago  premit  arva  fonanti • 

Hie  tarnen  ille  urban  Patavi ,  fedefque  locavit 
"Teuer  or  urn  -  -  »  ■  - 1  ■ 

c  Antenor,  from  the  midft  of  Grecian  hofts, 

4  Could  pafs  fecure,  and  pierce  th’  Illyrian  coafts  : 
c  Where  rolling  down  the  fleep,  Timavus  raves, 
c  And  thro’  nine  channels  difembogues  his  waves, 

4  At  length  he  founded  Padua’s  happy  feat, 

4  And  gave  his  Trojans  a  fecure  retreat.’ 

DAydenj 

Virgil  and  Claudian  attribute  nine  mouths  to  the  Timavus  ; 
whereas  Strabo  mentions  only  feVen  3  with  whom  alfo  Mar¬ 
tial  agrees. 

Of  the  Eu-  The  Euganei  in  whofe  country  Antenor,  after  he  had 
gfinei.  conquered  them,  is  faid  to  have  built  the  ancient  Patavium^ 
according  to  Livy,  lib.  i.  c.  1,  inhabited  the  country  that  lies 
between  the  Adriatic  gulph  and  the  Alps.  Hence  Pliny 
alfo  calls  them  Graiarum  Alpium  incolte  ;  i.  e.  c  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Grecian  Alps.’  So  that  their  country  appears 
to  have  been  fituated  towards  the  north-eaft,  and  at  a  great 
diflance  from  the  modern  Padua.  However,  their  colonies, 
in  procefs  of  time,  might  have  extended  themfelves  towards 
Verona  >  and  this  conjecture  is  favoured  by  Pliny. 

xli.  Strab.  lib.  v.  P.  Mela  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  Servius  ad  Abneid.  lib.  i.  But  C 1  an¬ 
ti  i  an  in  Sexto  Conf.  Honor,  teems  to  differ  a  little  from  thefe,  and  joins  it 
with  the  Teflino,  the  Mincio,  and  the  Adda.  His  words  are  : 

— - Frcndentibus  humida  rips 

Colla  levant,  pulcher  Ticinus,  &  Addua  vifu 
Car  ulcus,  velox  Aibcfis,  tardufque  meatu 
Mincius ,  inque  novem  confurgens  ora  ‘ Timavus . 

4  Her  dropping  locks  the  filver  Teflin  rears  ; 

4  The  blue  trar.fparent  Adda  next  appears  j 
4  The  rapid  Adige  then  erefts  her  head  5 
4  And  Mincio  rifmg  flowly  from  his  bed  ; 

*  And  laft  Timavus,  that  with  eager  force 
4  From  nine  wide  mouths  comes  gu filing  to  his  courfed 

Addison. 

S*  Maria 
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S.  Maria  delle  Gratie  is  an  elegant  church,  and  belongs  s  Mar,a 

,  -p,  •  •  ,  5  0  delie  Gratie. 

to  the  Dominican  monks. 

S.  Maria  de’  Servi  is  alfo  called  from  the  order  of  monks  S.Mariade' 
to  which  it  belongs,  who  have  afiumed  the  name  of  Servi Servl* 
divae  Mariae,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  Servites.  A 
connoifieur  in  fculpture  will  be  highly  pleafed  with  the  altar 
in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  the  exquifite  baflb-relievo’s 
of  bronze  on  the  monument  of  the  civilian  Paolo  de  Caftro, 
who  died  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  church  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  belongs  to  the  Church  of 
eremetical  fathers  of  St.  Auguftine.  This  church  and  the  St* 

.  .  and  St. 

convent  to  which  it  belongs  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place,  james* 

where  great  numbers  of  Germans  and  other  foreigners, 

have,  according  to  their  defire,  been  depofited.  Around  the 

genealogical  tree  of  Luca  Salvioni,  a  civilian,  are  thefe 

words : 


0  qudm  inifera  fortuna,  qua  caret  invidia . 

‘  How  wretched  is  that  ftate  of  life  that  is  not  envied  ? 

The  chapel  belonging  to  the  family  of  Zabarella  is  beau¬ 
tifully  painted  by  Andrea  Mantegna ;  and  in  the  vefiry  is  a 
pi&ure  of  John  the  Baptift,  by  Guido  Rheni. 

In  the  wall  on  the  outfide  of  this  church  is  to  be  feen  a  Luther's 
ftone  pulpit,  in  which  Luther  is  faid  to  have  preached.  pu!pit’ 
The  antiquary  who  attended  us  very  gravely  aflured  us,  that 
Luther  was  un  gran  predicatore ,  i.  e.  c  A  famous  preacher 
but  that  being  difappointed  by  one  pope  of  a  cardinal’s  hat, 
which  another  pope  had  promifed  him,  he,  out  of  refentment, 
gave  himfelf  up  to  a  very  ftrange  heretical  way  of  preaching. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  the  German  ftudents  of  phy-  Church,  of 
fic,  or  ex  ordine  gratiofo ,  as  they  are  ftyled  in  fome  inferipti-  St*  SoPhia# 
ons,  are  generally  buried.  On  a  white  marble  table,  facing 
the  high  altar,  are  thefe  words : 


SeremJJlmi 

Ferdinandi  Caroli  Gonzaga  A  duke  ^ 

Ducis  Mantua ,  Montisferr.  Carolcp.  ÜV.  Mantua’s 

ClementiJJima  vifeera.  Clmentißma 

V.  Jul.  Ann.  Sal.  MDCCVUI. 

Vol.  III.  D  d  ‘  Here 
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<  Here  are  depofited  the  mod  compaflionate  bowels  of  the 
c  ferene  Ferdinand  Carlo  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  Mont- 
4  ferrat,  tffc.  on  the  fifth  day  of  Juiy,  1708/ 


Church  del 
Spirito  San¬ 
to, 

St.  Tho¬ 
mas’s 
church. 


Town' 

houle. 


Clementiffima  vifcera  is  a  very  common  phrafe,  and  I  fup- 
pofethe  ingenious  author  alluded  to  the  Greek  word  anhxyx*, 
which  metaphorically  is  often  ufed  to  denote  pity,  compaf- 
fion,  &c. 

In  the  church  del  Spirito  Santo  lies  Scipio  Gonemi,  wfio, 
as  his  epitaph  fays,  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-fix,  on  the  fame 
day  and  the  fame  hour  in  which  he  was  born. 

The  church  of  St.  'Thomas  of  Canterbury  belongs  to  the 
fathers  of  the  Oratory  of  S.  Filippo  Neri ;  who  have  aflign- 
ed  five  feparate  burymg-vaults  for  fo  many  different  claffes 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  inferiptions  over  every 
one  of  them. 

The  principal  among  the  civil  edifices  of  Padua  is  il  Pa¬ 
lazzo  della  ragione,  or  the  town-houfe,  though  the  great  hall 
does  not  anfwer  common  report.  The  plan  of  it  is  rhomboi¬ 
dal  :  It  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  common  paces  in 
length,  and  forty-three  in  breadth.  The  roof  is  proportio- 
nably  lofty,  and  arched,  being  firengthened  at  the  top  with 
crofs  iron  bars,  and  covered  with  lead  on  the  outfide.  On 
the  deling,  Giotto,  aflifted  by  fome  of  his  difciples,  has  al-r 
legorically  reprefented  the  influences  of  the  fun  in  the  twelve 
figns  of  the  zodiac.  But,  after  all,  this  apartment  has  not 
a  proper  light  for  fine  paintings,  and  is  not  kept  in  any  tole¬ 
rable  order.  In  going  up  to  this  hall,  which  is  in  the  le- 
cond  ftory,  over  the  firft  door  on  the  left-hand,  is  a  fiatue  of 
Livy  the  hiftorian,  with  thefe  words  under  it : 


Infcription.  T.  Lruius  Patavinus ,  Hiß  or  i  corum  Latlni  nominis  facile 
Pr  in  ceps ,  cujus  dodtrinum  iff  ladt  earn  eloquentiam  at  as  ilia ,  qua: 
virtute  pari  ter  ac  eruditione  ßorebat ,  adeo  admirata  ß,  ut 
?nulti  Romani  non  ut  urban  rerum  pulcherrimam ,  aut  Urbis 
iff  Orbis  Dominum  0  dt  avium,  fed  ut  hunc  virum  inviferent 
audirentque  a  Gabibus  profedti  Jint.  Hie  res  omnes ,  quas  Po- 
pul.  Rom  pace  belloque  gefit ,  quatuordecim  Dccadibus  mira  ftyli 
facilitate  compiexus ,  febv  ac  p atria  gloriam  peperit  fempiternam . 


4  Titus  Livius,  a  native  of  Padua,  the  chief  of  all  the 
c  Latin  hiftonans,  whofe  learning  and  flowing  eloquence, 
c  even  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  when  virtue  and  learning 

6  were 
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*  were  at  fo  great  a  height,  admired  to  Tuch  a  degree,  that 
c  feveral  perfons  came  from  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  weft, 

4  not  to  fee  Rome  (though  it  was  the  moft  magnificent  fight 
c  on  earth)  or  the  great  Auguftus,  who  was  emperor  of  that 
c  city,  and  of  the  whole  world,  but  to  fee  and  hear  this 

*  great  man.  His  hiftory  of  all  the  civil  and  military  tranf- 
4  atftions  of  the  Roman  people  comprized  in  fourteen  decads , 

4  and  written  with  wonderful  purity  and  elegance  of  ftile, 

‘  is  an  everlafting  monument  öf  glory  to  himfelf  and  his 
4  country.’ 

This  ftatue  holds  a  book,  in  which  thefe  words  are  legi¬ 
ble  : 

Parvus  ignis  magnum  fape  fufcitat  incendium.  ExceJJit  ä 
vita  VI.  Tiberii  Cafaris  anno ,  ectatis  verb  fua  LXVI. 

4  A  little  fire  oftens  kindles  a  large  conflagration.  He  de- 
c  parted  this  life  in  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 

4  and  the  fixty-fixth  of  his  age/ 

Over  the  fecond  door  on  this  fide  of  the  town-houfe,  ftands  AlbertusPa- 
a  buft  of  Albertus  Patavinus,  with  the  following  infcription  : tavinus* 

Albertus  Patavinus  Heremitana  Religionis  fplendor ,  conti- 
tientijjima  vita ,  fumpta  Pariftis  infulä  Magißrali ,  in  Pheologia 
tantum  profecit ,  ut  Paulum ,  Moyfcn ,  Evangelia ,  ac  Libros 
Sentc7itiarum  laudatijjime  expofuerit.  Facundijfimus  ea  estate  con * 
donator  immortali  memorise  optima  jure  datur . 

c  Albertus  Patavinus,  the  glory  of  the  eremitical  order,  a 
c  perfon  of  the  moft  exemplary  chaftity,  who,  having  enter- 
c  ed  into  the  order  of  priefthood  at  Paris,  made  fuch  progrefs 
c  in  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  that  his  expöfitions  of  St.  Paul’s 
c  Epiftles,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Gofpels,  *and  the  book  of 
c  Proverbs,  were  j uftly  received  with  applaufe.  The  moft 
4  eloquent  preacher  of  his  age,  as  he  undoubtedly  was, 

4  well  deferves  a  lafting  monument  to  tranfmit  his  name  to 
4  pofterity.’ 

Over  the  door  of  the  hall,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  build-  Pietro  Apo- 
ing,  is  a  ftone  image  of  Pietro  Aponi,  with  this  infcription  :  ni* 
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Petrus  Aponus  Pat.  Philofopiee  Medicin^eque  fcientff  ob  id - 
que  Conciliatoris  nomen  adeptus ,  Aflrologice  verb  adeo  peritus ,  ut 
in  Magics  fufpicionem  incident ,  falfoque  de  hcsrefli  poflulatus,  al- 
foluius  fuit . 

c  Pietro  Aponi  of  Padua,  called  the  Conciliator  for  his  pro- 
c  found  knowledge  in  philofophy  and  phyfic.  His  (kill  in 
c  aftrology  was  fo  great,  that  it  caufed  him  to  be  fufpe£ted 
c  of  being  a  magician,  and  confequently  he  was  charged  as 
c  guilty  of  herefy  ;  of  which,  however,  he  was  acquitted.’ 


Proceedings  On  what  grounds  Pietro  Aponi  is  faid  to  have  been  acquit- 
of  the  in-  ted  by  the  Inquifition  I  cannot  conceive.  Spondanus,  in  his 
gainft Apo"  AnnaL  Ecclef.  and  other  writers,  exprefly  fay,  that  Aponi 
nI>  died  during  his  trial,  and  was  privately  buried  ;  but  that  the 

Inquifition  carried  on  the  prolecution  after  his  death,  and  for 
want  of  the  criminal’s  real  body  burnt  him  in  effigy.  Naude, 
in  his  Apologie  des  grands  homines  accufis  de  Magie ,  c.  14. 
Bayle,  in  his  Diclionaire  Grit,  and  M.  Heuman,  in  his  Acta 
Philofoph.  Art  3.  have  vindicated  this  learned  man  againfl:  the 
charge  of  forcery.  But  indeed  in  thofe  times  a  fmall  fkill  in 
the  fciences  was  fufficient  to  make  a  man  fufpedted  of  magic 
and  dealing  with  the  devil.  Aponi  owes  the  title  of  Con¬ 
ciliator  to  a  book  that  he  publifhed  in  the  year  1483,  in  fo¬ 
lio,  with  the  title  of  Conciliator  different! arum  Philofophorum 
pracipue  Mcdicorum .  His  life  has  been  written  by  Tomafini 
in  Elog.  illujl.  Viror.  p.  22.  and  Scardeoni,  de  antiq.  UrbisPa- 
tavii  &  claris  ejus  civibus.  But  the  latter  is  fomething  inac¬ 
curate  :  for,  according  to  him,  Pietro  Aponi  died  in  the  year 
1305  ;  whereas,  from  other  authorities  and  circumftances,  it 
is  evident  that  he  lived  till  the  year  1316,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  fixty-fix. 

•Over  the  other  door  is  the  ftatue  of  Paulus  Patavinus, 
with  the  following  pompous  encomium  under  it : 


Infcrlption  Paulus  Patavinus  jfurifco nfultorum  clarff.  hujus  noflrcs  urbis 
•under  Pau-  dccus  cstemum ,  Alexandra  Mammae  temponbus  floruit ,  ad  Pree- 
lus  Patavi-  turam ,  Prafechiram ,  Confulatumque  evedius ,  cujufque  fapienti - 
am  tanti  fecit  fluflinianus  Imp.  ut  nulla  non  Civilis  juris  parti- 
cula  hujus  legibus  decor etur,  qui  fplendore  fames  immortalis ,  oculis 
pofleritatis  admirändus ,  inflgni  imagine  häc  merit'o  decoratur. 


c  Paulus 
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4  Paulus  Patavinus,  the  moft  eminent  of  civilians,  and 
4  the  eternal  ornament  of  this  our  city,  who  fiouriflied  in 
4  the  time  of  Alexander  Mamma,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
4  praetorftup,  praefe&ure,  and  confulate,  whofe  wifdom  the 
4  emperor  Juftinian  held  in  fuch  high  efteem,  that  he  made 
4  great  ufe  of  his  maxims  to  embellifti  every  part  of  his  3n- 
4  ftitutes  of  the  Roman  law,  and  whofe  fame  is  immortal, 

4  is  defervedly  honoured  with  this  ftatue,  that  he  may  be 
4  admired  by  pofterity., 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  hall,  under  a  marble  ftatue,  this 
infcription  is  to  be  feen  : 

AP1STOTEAE1  NOEEIN  KIKEPONI  TE  EIPEIN 
SPERONO  SPERONIO  fapientijjimo ,  eloquent  ijfimo ,  cp-  infcription 


Viri  P.  Anno  a  Cbrißo  nato  ÄI.D.XCIV.  Ah  urbc  veto  conditä tue, 
MM.  die  XL 


4  To  Speronus  Speronius,  who  was  equal  to  Ariftotle  in 
4  reafoning,  and  to  Tully  in  eloquence  1  a  perfon  eminent 
4  for  wifdom,  probity,  and  patriotifm  ;  W’hofe  virtue  and 
4  merit  fhone  in  his  life ;  whofe  wifdom  and  eloquence  ap- 
4  pear  confpicuous  in  his  writings,  this  ftatue  was  ereöed  by 
4  a  public  decree  in  the  year  1594  of  the  Chriftian  2era,  and 
4  in  the  two  thoufandth  year  and  eleventh  day  from  the 
4  building  of  the  city.* 

A  marble  buft  of  Livy  is  fixed  againft  the  wall  ;  and  urn* 
der  it,  upon  another  ftone,  is  the  following  infcription  ; 


V.  F. 

T.  LIVIVS 
LIVIAE  T.  F. 
QVARTAE  L. 
HALYS 

CONCORDIALIS 
PATAVI 
SIBI  ET  SVIS 
OMNIBVS. 


This  is  an  ancient  infcription,  and  was  found  near  the 
place  where  a  temple  of  Concord  formerly  flood.  Others 
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pretend  that  it  was  dug  up  under  the  foundation  of  St  Juf- 
tina’s  church,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  head  that  is  fixed  over  this  infcription  is  a  beautiful  an¬ 
tique  :  but  whether  the  buft  and  infcription  were  deftgned 
for  Livy  the  hiftorian  is  another  queftion.  Sertorius  Urfatus, 
in  Marmor,  erud.  p.  142,  according  to  the  information  given 
him  by  Marquard  Gudius,^tonje6tures,  with  very  great  pro¬ 
bability,  that  the  latter  belonged  to  a  freedman  of  Titus  Li- 
vius’s  daughter. 

The  Paduans  are  firmly  perfuaded  that  the  bones  found 
inclofed  in  a  leaden  coffin  in  St.  Juftina’s  church,  in  the 
year  1413,  muff  have  been  thofe  of  Livy  ;  and  accordingly 
they  were  brought  with  great  folemnity  into  the  council- 
houfe,  by  order  of  Xiccone  Polentoni,  who  was  chancellor 
ofPadua  at  that  time,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  chief 
reftorers  of  learning  in  Italy.  Under  the  aforefaid  ancient 
infcription  are  the  following  words : 

T.  Livius  quarto  Imperii  Tib. 

Coe  far  is  anno  vita  excejjit , 

Ait  at  it  Vero  face  LX XV II. 

M.  D.  XLVIL 

c  T.  Livy  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberi- 
c  us  Ciefar,  and  in  the  feventy-feventh  of  his  age.  1547.’ 

On  the  outfide  over  the  door  leading  to  the  Officium  Sa- 
nitatis,  or  Board  of  Health,  are  thefe  words  : 

*  <  _  .  •  * 

*  OJfa  T.  Livii  Patavini  unius  omnium  mortalium  judicio  digni, 
cuius  prop e  invicio  calamo  inviffi  populi  Ro?nani  res  geßa  con¬ 
fer  ib ere ntur  An.  1548. 

c  Piere  lie  the  bones  of  T.  Livy,  a  native  of  Padua,  whofe 
c  matchlefs  pen  alone,  in  the  opinion  of  mol!  men,  was  qua- 

*  lifted  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  the  noble  achievements  of 
‘  the  invincible  Romans.  1548P 

The  proofs  on  which  the  opinion,  that  the  bones  found  in 
the  year  1413  did  belong  to  Livy  the  hiftorian,  refts,  are  fo 
far  from  amounting  to  a-  demonflration,  that  it  is  a  dubious 
whether  they  are  not  the  Ikeleton  of  a  female.  Indeed 
Xiccone  Polentoni,  in  a  letter  to  Nicolini  Nicoli  of  Florence, 

•I  concerning 
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concerning  thefe  bones,  mentions  the  future  of  the  fkull  as  a 
proof  of  the  fex  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  belonged  ;  but 
iuch  uncertain  marks  modern  anatomifts  will  not  eafily  fub- 
fcribe  to. 

Afinius  Pollio  cenfures  Livy’s  flile  for  a  fort  of  Patavinity  Livy’s  place 
or  provincial  dialed:  *  ;  but  it  does  not  abfolutely  follow  of  nativity, 
from  thence  that  Livy  was  a  native  of  the  city  now  called 
Padua.  Statius ,  lib.  iv.  Silv,  7.  ad  Maximum  junium ,  calls 
Livy,  Timavi  alumnus ;  but  the  courfe  of  the  river  Timavus 
is  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  Padua;  for  it  runs  between 
Triefte  and  Aquileia  (as  has  been  already  obferved)  where 
Antenor  built  his  Patavium.  Probably  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
in  Paneg .  A?ith,  points  at  Livy’s  writings  in  thefe  lines  : 

-  vel  quidquid  in  csvum 

Mittunt  Euganeis  P  at  av  in  a  Volumina  chartis. 

c  Or  whatever  the  Patavian  volumes,  made  of  Euganean 
c  paper,  confign  to  immortality.’ 

But  the  Montes  Euganei  cannot  be  placed  in  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  modern  Padua  (as  has  been  faid  above)  without 
greatly  perplexing  the  ancient  geography.  On  what  autho¬ 
rity  Eufebius  fays,  in  his  Chronicon,  that  Livy  died  at  Pa¬ 
dua,  I  know  not;  but  that  Apona  was  the  place  of  his  na¬ 
tivity  Martial  feems  to  intimate,  in  lib.  i.  epigr .  62. 

Cenfetur  Apona  Livio  fuo  tellus 
Stellaque ,  nec  Flacco  ?ninus. 

This  celebrated  hiftorian  might  be  furnamed  Patavinus 
)  from  the  neighbouring  city  of  Patavium,  as  Virgil  is  called 
;  the  Mantuan  poet,  though  he  drew  his  firft  breath  at  Andes, 
a  village  that  is  fttuated  not  far  from  Mantua.  This  con¬ 
jecture  would  be  the  more  plaufible,  were  it  afcertained  that 
the  Fontes  Patavini  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  c.  103.  and 
lib.  xxxi.  c.  6,  were  the  hot  baths  of  Apona,  which  lie  at  the 
diftance  of  four  Italian  miles  and  a  half  from  Padua,  and,  no 
doubt,  were  well  known  in  ancient  times  f*  If  Livy  was  a 
native  of  Padua,  the  name  of  Timavus  muft  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  ancients  to  two  different  rivtrs. 

*  See  Quintil.  lib.  I.  inß.  Orat.  c.  9.  and  lib.  viii.  cap .  1. 

*  Fid.  Lucan,  lib.  vii.  Claudian  epig-  viii.  Sil.  Ital.  lib.  xii.  Mart,  lib • 
ft  vi.  &c. 

D  d  4  In  .  ^ 
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In  the  hall  of  the  council-houfe  at  Padua  is  a  monument, 
with  a  bull  of  the  marchionefs  d'Obizzi,  who,  when  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  Padua,  in  the  abfence  of  her  hufband,  had  clandef- 
tinely  conveyed  himfelf  into  her  bed-chamber,  chofe  rather 
to  be  flabbed  by  the  ravifher,  who  was  enraged  at  the  refin¬ 
ance  fhe  made,  than  violate  the  honour  of  the  marriage- bed. 
Befides  other  proofs  againfi  this  execrable  aflafiin,  one  fhirt- 
fleeve-button,  exadlly  refembling  that  which  he  wore  in  the 
other  lleeve,  was  found  in  the  lady’s  bed.  The  marchio- 
nefs’s  only  fon,  then  but  five  years  of  age,  whom  the  afiaf¬ 
fin  removed  out  of  the  bed  before  he  made  any  attempt  on 
her  chaflity,  was  likewife  produced  as  an  evidence  againfi: 
him ;  but,  by  reafon  of  his  tender  age,  his  depofitions  were 
not  thought  fufficient  to  convidl  the  villain.  He  flood  the 
torture  feveral  times,  but  his  life  could  not  be  touched  ;  and, 
after  fifteen  years  imprifonment,  his  friends  procured  him  his 
liberty;  which  however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy:  for  the 
above-mentioned  fon  of  the  unfortunate  marchionefs  {hot  him 
through  the  head  foon  after  his  enlargement,  and  thus  re¬ 
venged  the  barbarity  committed  againfi:  his  mother  *.  Un¬ 
der  the  marble  bull  of  the  marchionefs  are  thefe  words  : 

Vencrare  pudicitiee  fmulacrum  &  vidiimam  Lucretlam  de 
Dondis  ab  Horologia ,  Pit  /Encce  de  Obizzonibus ,  Orciani  Mar- 
chicnis ,  uxcrem.  Hac  niter  nodi  is  tenebras ,  maritales  offerers 
tee  das,  furialcs  recentis  Tarquinii  faces  caßo  cruore  extinxit , 
ftcque  Romanam  Lucretiam  intemerati  tori  gloria  vicit.  Tantee 
fua  Heroin &  generofis  AAanibus  hanc  dicavit  aram  Civitas  Pa- 
tavina .  Jdecreto  die  31  Deccmbris  Anni  MDCLXI. 

c  Reader,  revere  this  image  of  a  noble  vidlim  to  chaflity, 
‘  namely,  Lucretia  de  Dondis,  the  worthy  confort  of  Pius 
f  iTneas  d’  Obizzi,  marquis  of  Orciani,  who,  in  the  dark- 
‘  nefs  of  the  night,  preferved  the  pure  flame  of  conjugal 

*  chaflity,  and  wdth  her  chafle  blood  extinguifhed  the  brutal 

*  fire  of  a  modern  Tarquin’s  lull;  fo  that  fhe  furpafled  the 
‘  glory  of  the  Roman  Lucretia,  in  preferving  the  honour  of 

*  the  marriage^-bed  inviolable.  To  the  illuflrious  manes  of 
c  fo  great  a  heroine,  the  city  of  Padua  dedicated  this  altar 
‘  by  a  public  decree,  December  31,  1661/ 

That  the  heroic  chaflity  of  the  marchionefs  d’  Obizzi 
fiiould  be  perpetuated  with  fuch  a  memorial  is  very  proper; 

*  M’Jfon*  Tom.  I.  p.  1S6,  &feq. 

but 
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'  but  it  mufl  be  allowed  the  like  honour  is  no  lefs  due  to  a 
chafte  young  woman,  called  Ifabella  Ravagnina,  who,  when  Virtue  of 
Maximilian  I.  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Padua,  chofe  to  a.country 
jump  off'  from  the  bridge,  called  il  Ponte  Curvo,  into  the  e 
water,  where  (he  was  drowned,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  fome  Imperial  foldiers,  who  clofely  purfued  her. 

The  Roman  Lucretia’ s  heroic  a£t  is  indeed  highly  to  be 
commended  ;  yet  I  doubt  not  but  many  other  nations  afford 
inftances  of  chaftity,  which,  though  buried  in  oblivion,  up¬ 
on  weighing  all  circumftances,  juftly  deferve  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  Lucretia  *.  Applicable  to  this  is  Pliny’s  obferva- 
tion,  lib.  iii.  Ep.  15.  Alia  clariora  effe  alia  major  a  \  i.  e.  4  Some 
4  acfions  are  more  celebrated,  whilft  others  that  are  greater 
4  are  buried  in  oblivion.’  After  all  the  panegyrics  on  Lucre-  Reijquesof 
tia,  the  following  contraft  may  be  drawn  between  her  and  theleamed. 
the  chafte  Sufanna : 

Caßa  Sufanna  placet ;  Lucretia ,  cede  Sufanna1, 

Tu  pöß,  ilia  men  maluit  ante  fcelus  f. 

*  In  the  whole  behaviour  of  Lucretia  the  love  of  fame  had  a  great 
fiiare  :  and  Ovid  alfo,  i wFafior.  lib.  ii,  gives  us  to  under ftand,  that  fhe 
ftabbed  herfelf  to  avoid  reproach,  rather  than  from  any  principle  of  chafti- 
ty,  when  he  fays.  ‘ 

Succubuit  famee  aj  'i&a  puella  metu . 

[Another  note,  by  Mr.  Schutz,  to  the  fame  purport  with  this  of  the 
author,  is  here  omitted  $  as  an  invidious  reflexion  on  fuch  an  heroic  in- 
ftanceof  chaftity  favours  of  ill-nature,  efpecially  fince  they  both  chiefly  re¬ 
ly  on  the  teftimony  of  Ovid,  who  was  a  notorious  debauchee.] 

f  The  comparifon  here  drawn  between  the  Apocryphal  heroine  and 
Lucretia  is  far  from  being  juft  \  for  the  former  could  not  prevent  the  punifh- 
ment  fhe  was  going  to  fuffer  after  conviction  upon  the  falfe  evidence  of 
the  elders  *  whereas  the  latter  had  it  not  in  her  power  to  prevent  Tarquin’s 
villany,  though,  perhaps,  ftie  might  have  concealed  the  rape,  had  flie  not 
preferred  her  honour  to  her  life.  To  this  farcafm  on  the  Roman  matron 
may  be  oppofed  the  following  lines  : 

‘  Fair  Sufan  did  her  wif-hede  well  menteine, 

1  Algates  aflaulted  fore  by  letchours  tweine  : 

c  Now,  and  I  read  aright  that  auncient  fong, 

*  Olde  were  the  the  paramours,  the  dame  full  yong. 

<  Had  thilke  fame  tale  in  other  guife  been  told  ; 

‘  Had  they  been  yong  (pardie)  and  fhe  been  olde  : 

*  That,  by  Sr.  Kit,  had  wrought  much  forer  tryal  j 

?  Full  marveillous,  I  wot,  were  fwilk  denyal.’ 

Prior,/.  133. 

4  Sufanna 
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4  Sufanna  I  admire,  to  whom  Lucretia  mu  ft  yield  ;  the 
4  latter  chofe  to  die  after  fhe  had  contracted  the  guilt  which 
4  the  former  was  refolved  to  prevent  by  her  death.’ 

Near  the  marchionefs  d’  Obizzi’s  monument,  over  the 
door  which  opens  into  the  Officium  Sanitatis,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription  cut  in  marble  : 

Indy  to  Alphonfo  Arragonum  Regi  fludiorum  Fautori ,  Reip. 
Veneta  feeder ato,  Antonio  Panormita  Poeta  legato  fuo  orante9  O’ 
JVlatthceo  Vichirio  hujus  Ur  bis  Prat  ore  conßantijßime  interce- 
dentey  ex  Hifloriarum  parentis  Titi  Livii ,  cjfibus ,  qua  hoc  tu- 
mulo  conduct ur ,  brachium  Pat.  Civ.  in  munus  concejJerey  A.  C. 
MCCCCLI.  14.  Kal.  Se. 

,  .  .  K 

4  The  citizens  of  Padua  made  a  prefent  of  an  arm  of 
4  Titus  Livius,  the  father  of  hiftory,  being  part  of  the  re- 
4  mains  of  that  great  man  depofited  in  this  tomb,  to  the 
4  illuftrious  Alphonfo  king  of  Arragon,  encourager  of  learn- 
c  ing,  and  ally  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  at  the  earneft  re- 
4  queft  of  the  celebrated  poet  Antonio  Panormita,  their  en- 
4  voy,  and  the  paffionate  follicitation  of  Mateo  Vitturi,  chief 
4  magiftrate  of  this  city.  Augiift  18,  145 id 

v  ■» 

Hence  it  appears  that  there  are  alfo  literary  reliques,  and 
that  they  are  no  lefs  eagerly  fought  for  than  the  religious  ; 
but  the  misfortune  is,  that  as  many  objections  may  be  raifed 
againft  the  genuinenefs  of  Livy’s  bones,  which  Padua  fo 
much  boafts  of,  as  againft  many  of  the  reliques  fo  devoutly 
worfhipped  by  theRomifh  church;  but  fome  of  the  latter 
are  infinitely  more  profitable,  and  therefore  more  valued. 

In  the  large  hall,  not  far  from  the  paftage  leading  to  the 
Potefta’s  palace,  is  to  be  feen  a  ftone  fqperfcribed  with  the 
following  words  :  L  • 

Lapis  vituperii  &  ceßionis  bonorum. 

.  .  ,  .  ’  .  1  ,  .  r  *  V  r  ^  *  *  .  .  •  »  0 

4  The  ftone  of  ignominy  and  bankruptcy.’ 

Such  as  become  bankrupt,  and  are  unable  to  pay  their 
debts,  by  fitting  publicly  three  times  with  their  bare  buttocks 
upon  this  ftone,  and  1  wearing  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
difebarge  their  debts,  are  cleared  from  any  further  profecution 
from  their  creditors.  This  extraordinary  ceremony,  however, 
has  been  difeontinued  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  The 
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The  chief  rtiagiftrate’s  apartment,  or  il  Palazzo  di  Poteftä,  l\  Palazzo 
is  in  the  council-houfe,  whe^e  the  bufts,  portraits,  and  arms  di  1>0tefta* 
o i  fuch  as  have  been  inverted  with  the  dignity  of  Poterta,  are 
to  be  fee n.  Formerly,  feveral  panegyrical  infcriptions  were  Elogies  of 
placed  under  the  bufts,  &c.  fome  of  which,  compofed  by  the  Several  Po- 
celebrated  Ferrari,  pleafed  me  fo,  that  I  cannot  forbear  tran-  tefta  s* 
leribing  a  few  fpecimens  of  them  : 


I. 

ALOTSIO  PRIOLO 
Patern a  venerationis  titulum  prcmcrito> 
bfuod  fubmotis  peccandi  cav.fis 
Levi  or  is  lapfns  atque  atatis  licentiam 
Clem  enter  aflimarit , 

Et  in  pudoris  notam  fupplicio  converfo 
Sujfundere  maluerit  juveniutis  fanguinem 
Ehiam  ejfundere , 

Artiurn  Studioß 
Summo  regnandi  artifici 
Effigiem  facrdrnnt 
Anno  M.  DC.  L1V . 


Of  Aloyfi 
Prioli. 


c  To  Aloyfi  Prioli,  an  excellent  magiftrate,  who  well  de- 
*  ferved  the  venerable  and  affedlionate  title  of  a  father,  for 
c  he  wifely  removed  the  caufes  of  guilt,  and  was  mild  in 
c  overlooking  the  foibles  and  fallies  of  youth,  by  changing 
c  the  punifhment  of  them  to  fome  mark  of  fhame,  being  de- 
c  firous  that  the  blood  of  young  perfons  fhould  rather  tinge 
‘  their  cheeks  with  ingenuous  blufhes,  than  be  fhed  by  ftripes, 
c  the  ftudents  have  confecrated  this  image  in  the  year  1654P 


IL 

ANGELO  CORRARIO ,  Pr  ■eetoriy  ^ 

Lpui  Veneto  coclo  delapfus^populis ,  quofcunque  adiit,  beneficus  ac  fa -  Corrarit  ° 
lutaris ,  bis  etiam  terris  ufura  brevi  commodatus ,  manfuetudine , 
celcritate  &  confilii  preeßantiä  ncminis  auguria?n  implevit ,  hoc 
etiam  quod  in  ipjo  rerum  ingentium  molimine  evocatus  <?/?,  ut  pa¬ 
ds  ac  fehdtatis  nuntius  Romanum  Orbem  collußraret :  Litter cs 
ac  difciplin a  Cy/lenium  fidus  ßbi  modo  oflenfum  beneficiis  pr<z- 
fens  adorant ,  atque  erepti  defiderium  augußä  imagine  folantur . 

Anno  MDCLVL 


c  To  Angelo  Corrari,  chief  magiftrate  of  Padua,  who,  de- 
c  fcending  from  the  Venetian  fky,  was  gracious,  and  fpread 
c  virtue  and  happinefs  wherever  he  came ;  though  lent  but 

6  for 
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4  for  a  fliort  time  to  this  country,  fuch  was  his  mildnefs,  his 
4  diligence,  and  wifdom,  that  he  well  deferved  the  name  of 
4  Angelo  ;  and  more  particularly  as  he  was  recalled  from 
4  this  fcene  of  atftion,  as  a  magiftrate,  to  be  fent  as  a  mef- 
4  fenger  to  diffufe  peace  and  happinefs  through  the  whole 
4  Roman  empire.  Learning  and  the  fciences  adore  this  il- 
4  luftrious  ftar  (which  like  the  planet  Mercury  was  but  juft 
4  £hewn  them,  but  by  its  benign  influences  is  ftill  prefent) 
4  and  alleviate  their  grief  for  the  lofs  of  it  by  his  auguft 
4  image.  1656.’ 


Of  Antonia 
Bernard!. 


III. 

Cape  animos,  Dalmatia  mcerens , 

Culti  or  bis  limes,  Italic  moenia , 

Si  totä  virium  mole  Ottomanus  incumbit 
Novufque  e  Tbracia  turbo  circumtonat, 
Certa  Salus  adeß 
ANTON  I  VS  BERNARDVS , 

£hti  publicos  hofles  toto  cequcrre  cecidit , 
Irruentem  barbariem fßet, 
Novufque  Leonida 
Chrißiani  Orbis  claußra  tuebitur . 
Facile  hoßem  fuperat 
Ffui  fe  ipfum  vincens 
De  vitiis  &  cupiditatibus  triumphal. 


4  Mourning  Dalmatia,  thou  boundary  of  the  civilized 
4  world,  and  boundary  of  Italy,  take  courage  ;  fhould  the  Ot- 
4  toman  with  his  whole  force  invade,  and  Thrace  again 
4  thunder  from  every  quarter,  Antonio  Bernardi, thy  in- 
*  vincible  prote&or,  who  flaughtered  the  enemies  of  the  re- 
4  public  in  repeated  engagements  at  fea,  is  prefent  to  repel 
4  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians.  This  modern  Leo- 
4  nidas  will  defend  the  barrier  of  the  chriftian  world  : 
4  For  he  is  fure  to  gain  the  victory  over  an  enemy,  who 
4  conquers  himfelf,  and  triumphs  over  his  paffions  and 
4  vices.’ 


Of  Aloyfius  IV * 

Mocenicus.  Hoc  militari  afpeflu  cultuque  civilis  imperii  inßgnibus  radiante 
fpecdantium  oculos  rapiebat  ALOTS1VS  MÖGE  N I  CVS,  in  cer¬ 
ium  bello  an  pace  clarior ,  cum  a  Turcicis  Tropeeis  recens  in  Urbe 
ßudiorum  altrice  Ottomannicas  manubias  Mufis  confecraret ,  fef- 
ftfque  rebus  fubveniens  fovcndis  ingeniis  laudem  fceneraret .  Juris 

pub  lids 
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ßudiofa  jiruentus  fuum  cuique  decus  rcpendens  Jacros  multns  quam 
publicis  boßibus  formidatos ,  tarn  dementia  fuigore  corujcos t  ester- 
num  grati  animi  monumentum  ftatuit. 

Ann  M.DC.LVIIL 

4  With  this  military  afpe£t,  and  adorned  with  thefe  glo- 
4  rious  enfigns%of  civil  power,  Aloyfi  Mocenici  attra£led  the 

*  eyes  of  the  beholders.  It  is  dubious  whether  he  was  more 
4  illuftrious  in  peace  than  in  war;  for  when  he  returned  load- 
4  ed  with  fpoils,  after  his  vi&ories  over  the  Turks,  into  this 

*  city,  the  nurfery  of  the  fciences,  he  confecrated  them  to 
4  the  mufes ;  and  by  relieving  the  diftrefl'ed,  and  encourag- 
4  ing  men  of  genius,  acquired  frefli  glory.  The  fludents 
4  of  the  civil  law,  as  an  eternal  monument  of  their  grati- 
4  tude,  have  unanimoufly  fet  up  the  refemblance  of  that  fa- 
4  cred  face,  that  always  flxuck  terror  into  his  enemies ;  but 
4  beamed  with  mildnefs  and  benevolence  towards  his  friends.’ 

V. 

MARC  I RUZZINI  Pretoris  ™  Marc 

Sereni  vultus  duro  mar  more  fpir ant ,  cujus  mitijjimvm  peftus  UI/m" 
dementia ,  tanquam  cTe?nplum  injeclit ,  cui  cum  una  felicitas  fuerit 
fecijße  felices ,  pcßquam  urbem  annonci ,  Gymnafium  munificentia 
beavity  ita  abfceßity  ut  cum  nullius  unquam  fpem  frußratus  ßty 
Jui  deßderium  explere  non  potuerit.  Juris  ftudiofi  B.  M.  P. 

4  This  breathing  marble  reprefents  the  ferene  countenance 
4  of  Marco  Ruzzini.  In  his  mild  breaft  benevolence  fat  in- 
4  throned  as  in  a  temple  ;  his  foie  happinefs  was  to  make 
4  others  happy  ;  and  after  he  had  relieved  the  city  with  plen- 
4  ty  of  provifions,  and  largely  endowed  the  college,  he  by 
4  his  death  has  occafioned  a  grief,  which  (though  he  never 
4  fruftrated  the  hopes  of  any)  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  allay.’ 

But  of  thefe  and  other  infcriptions  nothing  now  is  to  be  Whv  thefr 
feen:  for  an  order  was  fent  from  Venice  about  five  weeks ,nfirnP1,?T,s 

were  der  a  * 

ago  to  erafe  them  all  without  exception,  and  afterwards  tocecj. 
plafter  them  over  with  mortar.  The  real  caufe  of  fuch  a 
procedure  is  unknown.  Probably  the  Venetians  intended, 
by  the  abolition  of  thefe  panegyrical  infcriptions,  to  put  a 
flop  to  fuch  grofs  flattery  ;  or  perhaps  jealoufy  on  the  part 
of  the  magiftrates  of  Venice  may  have  occafioned  fuch  a  fe- 
vere  order  ;  or,  laftly,  they  might  be  apprehenfive  that  the 
erecting  of  fuch  monuments  might  induce  the  Potefta’s  to 

connive 
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connive  at  the  great  number  of  irregularities  too  frequent 
among  the  diffolute  fludents,  in  order  to  procure  themfelves 
the  honour  of  fuch  memorials. 

Infcriptions  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  precaution  ufed  by  the  Venetians 
jnthc  Pahz- has  not  fpared  the  infcriptions  in  the  Palazzo  del  Capitaneo, 
pitaneoeraf- or  the  governors  palace,  in  which  Ottavio  P  errari  had  given 
ed.  noble  fpecimens  of  his  talents  for  this  kind  of  writing;  fo 

that  they  are  no  longer  extant. 

City  library.  The  city  library  is  alfo  in  this  palace,  of  which  Gabriel 
iEmo  deferved  fo  well,  that  the  following  infcription  is  fet 
up  in  memory  of  his  care  and  liberality  : 

GABRIELI  JE  MO  Prafefio  ;  quod  Bibliothecam  ventis  at- 
que  imbribus  perviam ,  libris  fitu  corrupt  is ,  ipfifque  parietibus 
vitium  ducentibus ,  fartam  teJiam  exegerit ,  &  abflerfo  jqualore  in 
prißinum  cultum  rejlitutam  infigni  liberalitate  cvuxerit ;  Oftavius 
Ferrarius  B.  M.  P. 

i 

‘  Ottavio  P'errari  erecfed  this  memorial  of  Gabriel  iEmo, 
c  librarian,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  great  liberality  in  re- 
*  pairing  this  library,  when  in  fo  bad  a  condition,  that  the 
c  books  were  greatly  damaged  by  the  weather  and  rain,  and 
c  grown  mouldy  by  the  dampnefsof  the  walls. * 

II  Palazzo  II  Palazzo  del  Capitaneo  ffands  on  the  beautiful  area 
*iei  Capita-  ca]}ccj  Pjazza  de’  Nobili ;  it  is  an  elegant  building,  and  the 

jieo,  _  o  o7 

fecond  ftory  is  adorned  with  a  gallery  fupported  by  feventy- 
three  pillars  of  red  marble.  The  tower  is  alfo  a  good  piece 
of  architecture,  and  has  a  clock  on  it  which  flievvs  the  courfe 
both  of  the  fun  and  moon. 

Ezzelini  The  ancient  palace  of  the  tyrant  Ezzelini,  or  Acciolini, 
palace.  js  remarkable  for  its  fpacious  vaults,  and  at  prefent  ferves 
both  for  an  arfenal  and  granary.  This  old  fortrefs,  which 
was  begun  in  the  year  1237,  and  finifhed  in  the  year  124.2, 
is  ornamented  with  two  towers,  on  one  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infcription  is  to  be  feen  : 

Pits  carcerem  adfpergite  lacrymis ,  quem  majores  veßri  cruore , 
hie  tztati s ,  fexus^  condttionis^morum ,  nullo  diferimine  habito,  quos 
Acciolinus  Tertius  de  Romano  inhumaniter  vivos  deirufit ,  media , 
dolore ,  defperatione  non  nifi  mortuos  at  que  confumptos  extraxit ,  inter 

tot  innocent  es - quod  incredibili  ferkate  hoc  viventibus  condidit  * 

fepulchrum ,  noccns  mortuus  eß.  Veßram  hinc  agno feite  felicita- 
tem ,  qui  optimum  Principem  naSli^  invidiae ,  non  pictati  loewn 

reliquißist- 
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reliqmßis .  Scbaßianus  G  ah  anus  Patavinus ,  annond  &  toto  bei- 
lico  apparatu  a  Sereniß.  V eneta  Rep.  in  hac  arce  free  fidei  cominif- 
ßs ,  t  et  er  r  imo  carceri  base  ex  bißoriis  injeribenda  curavit .  Anno* 
Dom.  MDCXIIX. 


4  Shed  tears  of  companion  on  this  pri foil,  where  the  blood 
c  of  your  anceftors  was  abundantly  fhed  ;  for  thofe,  whom 
4  the  inhuman  Acciolini  thruft  down  alive,  without  any  dif- 
4  timftion  of  age,  fex,  rank,  or  condition,  into  this  dungeon, 

*  perifhed  with  hunger,  grief,  and  defpair.  After  luch 
4  numbers  of  innocent  victims,  who  were  buried  alive  in  this 
4  dreadful  fepulchre,  it  was  the  juft  fate  of  the  execrable  ty- 
4  rant  himfelf  to  expire  in  it  at  laft.  Hence  you  ought  to 
4  be  fenfible  of  your  prefent  happinefs,  in  having  a  prince, 
4  who,  from  being  objects  of  pity  and  compaftion,  has  ren- 

*  dered  you  fo  happy  as  to  be  envied  for  your  profperity. 
4  This  infeription  was  fet  up  over  this  dreadful  dungeon  by 
4  Sebaftiano  Galvani,  a  native  of  Padua,  commiftary  of  the 
c  provifions  and  military  ftores  lodged  in  this  caftle,  in  the 
c  year  1618P 

On  a  baftion,  near  All-faints-gate,  is  a  marble  lion,  with 
this  infeription  under  it : 

Hoc  hofpes  opus  tibi  indicat ,  an  JULI  ANUS  Gradonicus , 
qui  Patavium  ornavit  atque  munivit ,  Anci  rneruerit  nomen  ;  at , 
ft  tu  legeris  alia,  Arifiidem  quoque  dices ,  nam  tale?n  egit  Pratt, 
qualis  quilibet  ejje  deberet.  Anno  M.D. XVIII. 

c  Stranger,  this  monument  informs  thee  how  wellGiuliano 
c  Gradonici,  who  embellifhed  and  fortified  Padua,  deferved 
c  the  name  of  Ancus  *.  But,  if  thou  wilt  read  the  account 
4  of  his  noble  exploits,  thou  wouldft  look  upon  him  as  ano- 
4  ther  Ariftides  :  for,  when  he  was  Podefta,  he  behaved  fo  as 
4  to  deferve  univerfal  applaufe.  1518.* 

Over  the  entrance  of  a  private  gentleman’s  houfe  not  far 
from  Ponte  de’  Tadi,  is  the  following  infeription  fet  up  by 
the  owner  : 


Dotnino  cohonefanda  Damns. 
Paulus  Tomafinus  Advocatus  1639. 


*  Alluding  to  Ancus  Martius,  fourth  king  of  Rome,  who  enlarged 
and  embellilhed  the  city. 


4  The 
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c  The  owner’s  virtue  refledts  a  ludre  upon  his  houfe.  Pa- 
1  olo  Tomafini,  a  pleader,  1639.’ 

In  the  houfe  is  {hewn  the  following  concife  form  of  a 
will  by  the  fame  gentleman  : 

Deo  vivite ,  Seren  iff.  Re  ip.  Renette  obfeqtiium  pr aft  ate ,  cm- 
ties  honor  ate,  nullum  cujujcunque  Jortis  fpernitc ,  pro  nemine  fidei- 
juftione  vos  obßringite ,  fic  vivite,  ut  pojleri  vos  vixijf’e  intelligant . 
Paulus  Domaßnus  jf.  C.  Filiis  pus  tejlamento  reliquit . 

4  Live  to  God ;  be  loyal  fubjecls  to  the  ferene  republic  of 
4  Venice  ;  honour  all  men  ;  delpife  not  the  meaned ;  be  fure- 
c  ties  for  no  man ;  fo  live,  that  poderity  may  know  you 
4  have  not  lived  in  vain.  This  is  the  legacy  which  Paolo 
‘  Tomafini,  a  lawyer,  left  his  fons  by  this  his  lad  will  and 
*  tedament.’ 

Near  the  mill-bridge  are  to  be  feen  thirty  mills  within  a 
fmall  didance  of  each  other,  let  in  motion  by  the  fame 
dream. 

The  fined  private  edifice  in  the  whole  city  is  the  Palazzo 
di  Soranzo,  which  is  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  a  great 
number  of  princes.  The  garden  belonging  to  this  palace  is 
not  yet  completed. 

In  the  court  of  the  Palazzo  di  Mantua  dands  a  large  co- 
lofius  with  this  infcription  : 

Hercules  Buphiloponus  beßiarius ,  qui  triftitiam  depulit  omnem , 
peramplo  hoc  figno  Mantua  cur  a  refiorefcit. 

Buphiloponus  may  poflibly  fignify  a  great  lover  of  labour 
and  beßiarii ,  according  to  Tertullian,  Vopifcus,  Prudentius, 
and  particularly  Cadiodorus  [diverf.  left.  lib.  v.  epift.  42.) 
were  thofe  who  voluntarily  oftered  thcmfelves  to  fight  with 
wild  beads  in  the  amphitheatres  :  but  for  what  end  this  datue 
was  ere&ed  I  can  get  no  information,  neither  do  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  any  of  the  ancient  writers  apply  dich  an  epithet  or 
furname  to  Hercules. 

*  It  feems  rather,  from  its  etymology,  to  denote  a  lover  of  labouring 
oxen,  from  ßove,  and  zrovo?,  and  probably  alludes  to  Hercules’s  fteal- 
in£  Geryon’s  oxen,  and  driving  them  from  Spain  into  Greece. 

In 
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Tn  the  palace  of  count  F'rancefco  Capo  di  Lifta  is  a  a  large 
wooden  horfe  fo  large  that  it  cannot  {land  in  the  firff  ftory,  wooden 
but  by  its  enormous  height  takes  up  half  the  fecond.  It  101  c* 
feems  the  family  coat  of  arms  is  a  horfe  ;  but  what  gave  rile 
to  the  whim  of  making  this  huge  wooden  horfe,  no-body 
could  inform  me.  My  guide  allured  me  that  it  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  Trojan  horfe. 

Formerly  the  cabinets  of  Bonaviti,  Silvatico,  Zabarella,  Cabinet?  0f 
Tomaffini,  Lazara,  CV.  at  Padua  were  worth  feeing;  but curiof;tics. 
they  have  been  difperfed,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  them. 

However,  Morgani  has  a  good  collection  of  curiofities.  But 
the  molt  valuable  in  this  city  is  that  of  the  celebrated  phy- 
fician  Antoni  Valifnieri,  who  dying  on  the  28th  of  January,  Of  Valifni- 
1730,  in  the  five-and-twentieth  year  of  his  age,  left  behind  eri* 
him  a  fon  of  the  fame  name,  the  prefent  owner  of  this  cu¬ 
rious  collection.  It  confilts  of  feveral  petrifactions,  natural 
curiofities,  Egyptian  idols,  Hetrufcan  vafes,  and  ancient 
marble  butts,  among  which  one  of  Junius  Brutus  and  two 
of  Jupiter  are  much  admired.  Several  animals  and  infeCts,  Methods  of 
formerly  kept  in  fpirits  of  wine,  are  here  preferved  without  fJv^r-TTni 
any  liquor,  in  glafs  bells  popped  with  wax  at  the  bottom,  to  mals  for  a 
lecure  them  againll  the  air.  longtime. 

Among  the  pleafure-gardens  of  Padua,  that  of  d’  Andola, The  garden 
a  noble  Venetian,  is  one  of  the  belt,  being  adorned  with  of  Andola. 
great  numbers  of  Itatues  ;  but  the  Papafava  gardens  exceed  Of  Papafa- 
it  for  orange-trees,  cyprefs,  and  other  ever-greens,  which va* 
are  difpofed  into  fine  walks,  labyrinths,  and  beautiful  hedges. 

Of  the  latter,  fome  are  of  box-tree,  grown  to  the  height 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet. 

T  he  name  of  Papafava  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  Giaco-  The  etvmo- 
bino  de  Carraria,  to  whom  the  monks  of  a  convent  in  Car-  loey  of  the 
raria,  where  he  was  educated,  gave  that  nickname,  becaufe  paJ™e3°f  i  a" 
he  was  extremely  fond  of  beans. 

The  air  of  Padua  is  accounted  very  healthy.  Martin  Healthful- 
Ichtel,  a  German,  father  to  the  perfon  who  keeps  the  inn  n.e**Sof  the 
called  il  Re  d’  Ingliterra,  or  the  fign  of  the  king  of  England,  1  * 
died  a  few  years  fince  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen. 

However,  few  cities  have  fo  many  apothecaries  as  Padua, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  :  but  it  mull  be 
obferved,  that  moft  of  thefe  venders  of  medicines  are  alfo 
confeChoners.  Great  quantities  of  vipers  are  colleded  here  ;  Vipers, 
fome  of  which  are  kept  alive  for  various  ufes,  and  others 
dried  and  made  into  powder,  v/hich  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  great 
efficacy  in  medicine.  They  feed  the  fowls  with  vipers  and  Fowls  fed 
Vo£.  III.  Ee  meal  with  th,OT- 
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meal  at  Naples  ;  where  they  are  alfo  adminiftered  to  patients, 
as  well  as  the  broth  made  of  thefe  animals.  The  befl  way 
of  feeding  fowls  is  to  cram  them  with  a  paffe  made  of 
viper-powder  and  barley-meal,  and  then  to  give  them  milk 
to  drink.  Of  thefe  fowls  the  Neapolitans  make  a  jelly,  and 
give  it  to  confumptive  patients,  and  order  them  to  continue 
drinking  it  for  fome  weeks.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  an  Englifh  virtuofo,  who  ufed  to  feaft  his 
wife,  wrho  was  a  very  beautiful  lady,  wTith  capons  fattened 
with  vipers  flefh  ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  pampered 
idol  ;  for  {he  died  very  young.  V  ipers  are  not  always  equal¬ 
ly  <rood  ;  for  in  fome  years  their  flefh  is  more  efficacious 
than  in  others.  Thole  caught  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  are  accounted  the  bell ;  and  on  that  account  great 
quantities  are  lent  from  thence  to  Venice,  to  be  ufed  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  Theriaca  Andromachi,  or  Venice-treacle ; 
though,  at  prefent,  the  Theriaca,  made  at  Paris  and  other 
places,  is  as  good  as  that  of  Venice.  As  all  venomous  crea¬ 
tures  thrive  belt  in  a  warm  climate  and  dry  foil,  the  vipers 
bred  about  Padua  mull  confequently  be  inferior  in  virtue  and 
efficacy  to  thofe  of  Rome. 

The  territory  of  Padua  is  very  fubjeCf  to  ftorms,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  which  come  from  the  fea,  which  are  extreme¬ 
ly  violent.  • 

For  the  honour  of  the  Mufes,  and  the  edification  of  the 
ftudents  in  the  Univerfity,  it  feems  the  Donne  libere,  or 
Done  del  Mondo,  as  they  are  called,  are  publicly  tolerated 
at  Padua.  Thefe  ladies  have  their  refpective  dwellings  ap¬ 
pointed  them,  where  they  live  together  fix  or  eight  in  a 
clafs,  and  offer  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  the  public.  That 
fo  commendable  an  inffitution  may  not  be  liable  to  any  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  feveral  phyficians  fre¬ 
quently  and  ftriCfly  to  examine  thefe  Donne,  that  no  bad 
confeqii6;nces  may  happen  to  thofe  who  converfe  with  thefe 
nymphs.  Of  thefe  public  temples  of  Venus,  there  are  two 
in  the  city  of  Padua ;  and,  what  feems  fomething  out  of 
character,  one  joins  to  the  Eremitical  fathers  convent,  and 
the  other  to  a  nunnery  of  St.  Blaze. 

The  Jews  have  alfo  their  particular  quarter  allotted  to 
them  at  Padua,  out  of  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  ffir. 
On  the  three  gates  leading  thither  are  fo  many  different  in¬ 
fer!  ptions  :  that  on  the  fouth-gate  is  as  follows : 
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Ne  populo  cceleftis  Regni  haredi  ufus  cum  exharedc  ejjet  fraud! ,  of  Hie  jews 
Judai  unum  in  locum  hie  redadti  ajjiduo  Marci  Cornell!  ledliffimi  quarter. 
Viri,  Epifcopi ,  Domüs  Dei  zelo  atque  ßudio  penc  univerforum 
Sandtißimo^  Domina:  Ur  bis  Senat  u  audtore ,  fadto  decreto  civium , 

Virorum  amplijfimorum  Francifci  Bernardi  Pratoris ,  Marci 
Ehurini  Prafedti  benigno  aufpicio ,  eximia Danielis  Campcfii,  Ser- 
torii  Urfati  Eq.  Nicolai  Campo  San.  Petri  J.  C.  Curatorum 
opera .  Anno  Chrißi  M.DC.  III.  J.  F.  M. 

c  Left  any  detriment  might  accrue  to  the  heirs  of  the 
c  kingdom  of  heaven  from  a  commerce  with  thofe  who  are 
c  difinherited,  the  Jews  were  confined  to  this  quarter  by  the 
c  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  moft  excellent  bilhop,  Marco 
*•  Cornelio,  for  the  houfe  of  God,  and  the  unanimous  de- 
c  cree  of  the  fenate,  &c.  in  the  year  1603.’ 

Padua,  May,  1730. 


LETTER  LXXII. 


Defcription  of  the  Country  about  Abano,  Ca- 
tajo,  Bataglia,  Arqjta,  &c. 


S  I  R, 


NO  traveller  of  taffe  will  think  it  loft  time  to  bellow  a  The  village 
day  on  an  excurfion  into  the  country  that  lies  to  the  Abano, 
fouth  of  Padua.  The  village  Abano,  in  Latin,  Aponum , 
lies  about  four  Italian  miles  from  Padua,  and  is  much  fre¬ 
quented  in  fummer  on  account  of  the  warm  baths  which  are 
about  half  a  mile  from  it. 

A  houfe  belonging  to  fignior  Cornelio,  or  Cornaro,  in  Ancient 
this  village,  is  adorned  with  fome  good  pictures,  and  two  tombs* 
ancient  monuments,  one  of  which  reprefents  a  woman  fit¬ 
ting,  with  this  infeription  : 


YnOMNHMA  AIAIAE  4>IAH 
MATIOY. 


Creek.  In- 
icripuon. 
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6  The  monument  of  iElia,  the  wife  or  daughter  of  Phi- 
c  lematios.’ 

On  the  other  are  the  reprefentations  of  a  man  and  a  boy, 
with  thefe  words  under  them  : 

Another.  TAAYKOS  TAATKOY 

XPH2TE  XAIPE. 

‘  My  beloved  Glaucus,  the  fon  of  Glaucus,  farewel  ! 

Over  an  old  picture  of  the  poet  Petrarch  are  thefe  words 
in  Italian: 


Inicnption  Vecchio  penfo,  ardo ,  piango ,  e  chi  mi  of  age 

trarch’s'pic-  Sempre  m’e’inanzi  per  mia  dolce  pena. 

tu  re, 

6  Old  as  I  am,  I  ftill  for  Laura  burn, 

6  And  with  fond  tears  bedew  her  facred  urn  ; 
c  Her  pleating  form,  ftill  prefent  to  my  view, 
c  At  once  my  former  joys  and  grief  renew. 

Oppofite  to  Petrarch  hangs  Laura’s  pi£Iure,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infeription  in  the  fame  language : 


Over  that  of  Miriam  coßei  quand 9  ella  parla  e  rie 

Lauia*  Che  fol  fe ßeffa  e  null*  altra  fomiglia . 

c  The  beauteous  Laura  towers  above  her  fex 
c  And,  while  we  gaze,  the  willing  foul  beguiles 
c  With  tuneful  accents,  or  bewitching  fmiles.’ 


An  admirable  ancient  monument,  which  now  ftands  on  a 
pillar  near  the  college  at  Padua,  was  found  at  Abano.  The 
infeription  is  as  follows  : 


Ancient 
monument 
of  Caia  A- 

tia. 


C.  ATIA  C.  F. 

PRIMA  SIBI 
ET.  Q,  SICINIO.  M.  F. 

VIRO  SVO 
V.  F. 

IN  FRONTE 
P.  XX. 

H.  L.  ET.  M. 

H.  N.  S. 

DIS  PENATIB  VS. 

j.  e.  Caj* 
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i.  e.  Caja  Atla ,  Caji  Filia ,  Prima  fibi ,  Quint 0  Sicinio 

Marci  Filio  Vtrofuo  vivens  fecit.  In  fronte  pedes  XX.  Hunc 
locum  iff  monumentujn  Hares  ?ion  fequitur.  Diis  Penatibus. 

Fid.  Urfati  Mon.  Patav.fol.  18 1. 

f  he  letters  H.  L.  ET.  M.  H.  N.  S.  may  be  read,  Hie  lo¬ 
cus  iff  monumentum  haredem  non  fequuntur ;  and  fignify  that  no 
other  perfon  was  to  be  buried  in  that  place. 

If  Pliny  by  the  Fontes  Patavini  means  the  baths  of  Abano,  The  warm 
there  is  not  one  of  them  at  prefent  that  does  not  emit  a  fmell,  kaths  of  A' 
which  is  quite  contrary  to  what  he  obferves  of  the  Fontes 
Patavini  *.  In  thefe  baths  are  three  forts  of  water,  of  very 
different  qualities  ;  fome  of  the  fprings  are  impregnated  with 
fulphur,  and  have  particular  bathing-rooms,  where,  by 
means  of  fleps,  one  may  defeend  to  any  depth  in  the  water. 

Others  are  boiling  hot,  and  the  water  fprings  up  in  fuch 
quantities  as  to  drive  a  mill  at  the  difiance  only  of  about 
twenty  paces  from  the  fource.  The  wooden  pipes  through 
which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  thefe  baths  are  often  incruft- 
ed  with  a  white  lapideous  fubllance,  not  eafily  feparated 
from  the  wood  ;  and  the  exa£I  impreffions  of  the  veins  and 
knots  of  the  wood  on  this  concretion  make  it  perfectly  re- 
femble  petrified  wood. 

A  Sudatorium  has  alfo  been  built  here,  the  effedl  of  which  Sudatorium, 
is  caufed  by  the  fleam  of  the  water.  Some  of  the  fprings.  Minerals  in 
which  are  tepid,  are  Paid  to  be  impregnated  with  lead  :  and  the  water, 
others,  from  their  reddifh  fediment  and  other  figns,  appear 
to  be  ferrugineous.  In  thole  where  fulphur  predominates, 
the  pipes  contradf  a  cruft  of  whitifh  fait.  Here  is  alfo  a  Slime  bath. 
bagno  di  fange ,  or  a  muddy  bath,  where  very  obftinate  ar¬ 
thritic  dilbrders  have  been  cured  by  means  of  the  warm  flime. 

*  Plinius  Hiß.  Nat.  lib.  xxxi.  c.  6.  Nec  decolor  fpecies  eeris  argentine  (ut 
multi  exißima'-vere )  medic aminum  argumentum  eß,  quando  nihil eorum  in  Pata- 
c-Jinis  fontibus ,  ne  odor  is  quidem  differentia  aliqua  deprehenditur.  *  Nor  does 
‘  the  difcolouring  of  brafs  or  iilver  prove,  as  many  have  thought,  any  me- 
*  dicinal  virtues  to  be  in  them  ;  no  fuch  virtues  being  found  in  the  waters 
«  of  Padua,  nor  any  difference  in  fmell.’  But  thofe  of  Abano  are  not  the 
only  baths  in  the  territory  of  Padua.  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Tiberius, 
mentions  the  Fons  Aponus ;  and  Martial  wrote  an  epigram  in  its  praife  j 
where,  among  other  encomiums,  he  fays  of  it : 

Fons  Antenor e a  <vitam  qui  porrigis  urbi. 

«  O  fountain,  who  beltoweft  life  and  health  on  Anfenor’s  city.’ 

E  e  3  Why 
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Why  Martial,  in  lib.  vi.  Ep.  42,  fliles  thefe  baths  Fontes 
Aponi  nules  pucllis ,  I  own  I  cannot  conceive. 

The  baths  of  Abano  belonged  to  two  perfons  of  the 
Morofini  family,  and  are  at  preient  let  for  a  hundred  Ducati 
d’  Argento,  or  filver  ducats,  a  year.  A  very  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  their  virtues  and  properties  was  publifhed  at  Padua 
by  Gratiani,  in  the  year  1701.  It  was  intitled  Fhermarum 
Patavinarum  examen ,  where  he  alfo  treats  of  other  baths  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Padua. 

In  fome  places  betwixt  this  and  Catajo,  a  fmoke  or  warm 
exhalation  is  feen  to  arife  from  the  water  and  foil ;  fo  that,  if 
it  was  requifite,  the  number  of  hot  baths  might  be  eafily  in- 
creafed. 

On  the  left-hand  of  this  road  Hands  a  fine  p*alace  called 
Inganno,  i.  e .  Deceit. 

Catajo  lies  five  Italian  miles  from  Abano.  The  former 
belongs  to  a  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Obrizzi,  the 
moll  remarkable  actions  of  which  are  painted  in  frefco 
in  this  palace  by  the  celebrated  Paolo  Veronefe,  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  proper  infcriptions.  On  the  entrance  of  this 
palace  are  the  following  ingenious  lines,  compofed  by  Paul 
Juli  an  Ungar: 


Ingenious 
infcription 
over  the  en¬ 
trance  of 
the  palace. 


‘ Jupiter  ahne  domum  tut  are ,  fupcrna  Gigantes 
Atria  ft  capiant ,  hie  tuns  orbis  erit. 

Heic  quoque  ficlerei  Junt  pitta  palatia  cceli , 

A  tide  notis  animus ,  Numinis  inßar  erunt . 


c  Great  Jove  protect  this  houfe.  Should  the  giants  once 

<  more  florin  thy  imperial  dwelling,  this  may  be  thy  refi- 
*  dence.  Here  alfo  are  painted  the  palaces  of  the  Harry 

<  heaven.  Give  life  to  the  figures,  and  they  will  become 
«  as  fubordinate  deities  to  thee/ 


Near  a  fmall  Hair-cafe  in  the  palace  is  the  portrait  of  an 
old  woman,  with  thefe  lines  over  it : 

Verfes  over 
the  picture 
of  an  old 
woman. 

4  Here  lies  the  lafeivious  Gabrina,  &c,  who,  though  Hie 
<.  was  'deaf,  old,  lame,  and  blind,  was  Hill  amorous  while 
(he  had  any  life  in  her.’ 

The 


Gabrina  glace  qui ,  Vecchia  lafeiva ? 

Ppual  aal  vago  Zabrin  portato  in  groppa  ; 
Che  bench e  jordet ,  flralunata ,  e  Zoppa , 

Si  trajlullo  in  amor ,  fin  che  fiü  viva. 
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The  upper  dory  is  finely  furnilhed  with  paintings,  a-Portraitof 
mong  which  hangs  the  portrait  of  the  marchionefs  cT  Obriz- 
zi,  in  honour  of  whom  a  datue  was  eroded  in  the  council-  brizzi. 
houfe  at  Padua  for  her  chadity,  as  mentioned  above.  By 
her  picture  (and  painters  are  feldom  guilty  of  doing  injudice 
to  the  ladies)  fhe  appears  to  be  no  extraordinary  beauty. 

This  palace  yields  a  beautiful  profpect,  and  has  charming 
gardens,  cool  grotto’s,  a  park,  a  theatre,  a  pavilion  for 
balls,  and  every  thing  that  conduces  to  pleafure  and  magni¬ 
ficence. 

The  village  of  Monfelice  (in  Latin,  Mons ßlicis)  lies  not  Monfelice. 
far  from  hence ;  and  within  an  Italian  mile  from  Catajo  lies 
the  little  town  of  Bataglia,  fo  called  from  the  rapid  conflux 
of  two  fmall  rivers  in  that  place. 

About  three  miles  from  Bataglia  lies  Arqua,  or  Arquato,  Arqua. 
famous  for  having  been  the  relidence  and  burial-place  of 
Francefco  Petrarcha.  This  celebrated  poet  was  born  on  the  Account  of 
20th  day  of  July  in  the  year  1304,  at  Arezzo,  in  thedutchy  etraic  * 
of  Florence;  and  in  his  youth  was  forced  to  make  his  efcape 
into  the  county  of  Avignon  in  France,  where  he  lived  chief¬ 
ly  at  Vauclufe  (fo  called  quafi  Valli s  claufa)  near  the  fource  of 
the  river  Sorgue ;  a  place  he  often  mentions  in  his  poems 
with  great  praife  and  affection.  In  the  twenty-third  year  of  His  amour, 
his  age,  he  happened  one  day  to  meet  a  young  lady  of  about 
thirteen  years  of  age  without  the  gates  of  Avignon,  with 
whofe  beauty  he  was  immediately  druck  ;  and  became  fo 
paflionately  enamoured  of  her,  that  he  not  only  entertained 
the  tendered:  love  for  her  during  the  courfe  of  one-and-twen- 
ty  years,  that  is,  as  long  as  fhe  lived  ;  but  perfevered  in  his 
extraordinary  paflion  ten  years  after  her  death,  and  even  to 
the  end  of  his  days  *.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were 

*  This  appears  from  Petrarch’s  own  words  in  one  of  his  fonnets : 

Tenemi  amor  anni  vent'  uno  ardendo 
Lieto  nelfuoco ,  e  nel  dual  pen  di  fpeme ; 

Pot  ehe  madonna ,  e  il  mio  cor  feco  infeme 
Saltro  al  del,  died  altri  anni  piargendo, 

Sonetto  313. 

4  For  twice  ten  years,  and  more,  my  botom  glow’d 
4  With  love’s  foft  fires,  and  felt  its  pleating  pangs. 

4  But  fince  my  L?,ura  took  her  flight  to  heav’n, 

4  And  thither  carried  every  heart-felt  joy, 

4  Ten  years  I’ve  mourn’d  her  early  fate,  and  oft 
4  Bedew’d  her  urn  with  unavailing  tears.’ 

E  c  4 
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ever  married*;  nor  is  it  known  what  could  prevent  thefe 
lovers  from  entering  into  the  conjugal  ftate.  It  is  true, 
Petrarch  once  had  fome  ecclefiaftical  preferment ;  but  this 
was  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  fo  that,  in  the  firft 
years  of  his  pafiion  for  Laura,  he  was  under  no  reftraint  as 
to  marriage  on  that  account.  Poffibly  the  want  of  an  eafy 
fortune  might  check  any  thoughts  of  entering  into  a  condi¬ 
tion,  which  is  generally  attended  with  confiderable  charges; 
for  it  was  but  few  years  before  his  death  that  he  went  to  Flo¬ 
rence,  to  take  poffeflion  of  the  inheritance  that  his  father 
had  left  him.  The  real  name  of  Petrarch’s  miffrefs  was 
Lauretta,  which  in  his  poems  he  always  has  abbreviated  in¬ 
to  Laura.  Her  father  was  Henry  Chabod,  lord  of  Ca- 
brieres.  Petrarch  fell  paftionately  in  love  with  Laura  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  firft  faw  her,  which  was  on  the  fixth  day  of  April, 
1327,  about  one  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  tells 
us  in  his  177th  fonnet,  part  I.  I  fhould  not  have  been  fq 
exadt  in  mentioning  this  circumftance,  had  not  Petrarch,  in 
the  firft  chapter  of  the  Triumph  of  Love,  and  in  the  291ft 
fonnet,  part  II,  obferved,  that  his  beloved  Laura  expired  on 
the  very  fame  day  of  the  year  1348,  and  in  the  fame  hour. 
Upon  her  death  France  became  quite  infupportable  to  him  ; 
and,  after  roving  fome  time  from  place  to  place,  he  at  length 
fixed  upon  Arquatoas  his  place  of  refidence,  where  he  died  in 
the  feventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  monument  is  to  be 
fecn  n&ar  the  church,  with  the  following  fhort  infcription : 

Frigida  Francifci  lapis  hie  tegit  ojja  Petr  arches. 

Sujcipc ,  Virgo  Parens ,  animqm  ;  Sate  virgine  parce^ 

Fejj'aque  jam  t  err  is  casli  requiejeat  in  arce. 

Moritur ,  Anno  Dom.  1 374.  18.  Jpdii, 

‘  Under  this  ftone  lie  the  poor  cold  remains  of  Francefco 
f  Petrarcha.  Holy  virgin,  receive  his  foul ;  and  thou  who 
*  waft  born  of  a  virgin  pardon  his  fins,  and  grant  that  he 
‘  may  reft  in  heaven  after  his  weary  pilgrimage  on  earth.’ 

*  In  the  Colloquio  ter  hi  diei>  Petrarch  writes  thus:  In  amore  tneo  nil  un- 
quamturpe ,  nil  obfeeenum,  nil denique  prater  magnitudinem  culpabile.  Adde 
pipduniy  nihil  pulchrius  cxcogitari  queat.  ‘  My  love  was  ever  free  from  the 
‘  leaft  turpitude  or  obfeenity,  and  was  culpable  only  in  its  excefs.  Had 
f  the  ardour  of  my  paflion  been  Ids  violent,  nothing  could  be  imagined 
f  more  commendable  and  praife-worthy,' 

Under-? 
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Underneath  are  thefe  words : 

I  »  i  ♦  • 

Viro  infigni  Franc.  Petrarch#  Laureato  Francifcolus  de  Brofa - 
?io,  Mediolanenfis ,  gener  individud  convey fatione^  amore ,  propin- 
quitate ,  juccejjlone ,  memorid. 

c  To  the  memory  of  that  celebrated  poet  Francefco  Pa- 
c  trarcha  *,  Francefcolo  de  Brofano,  of  Milan,  his  fon-in- 
c  law,  who  was  infeparably  united  to  him  by  converfation, 
c  affinity,  affection,  iffc.  inferibes  thefe  lines. 

And  farther  underneath  : 

Jo.  Bapt .  Rota  Patav.  amore ,  benevolentia ,  obfervantidque 
devinFtiJf.  tanti  celebr.  Vatis  virtutum  admirator  ad  poßeros . 

H.  M.  B.  M.  P.  C. 

c  Giovanni  Battifta  Rota  eredfed  this  monument  as  a 

*  mark  of  his  fincere  affedfion  to,  and  admiration  of  the 
c  excellent  qualities  of  fo  great  a  poet,  in  order  to  perpetu- 
c  ate  the  memory  of  their  friendfhip  to  pofterity.* 

* 

Under  a  brafs  buff  of  Petrarch,  placed  over  this  monu¬ 
ment,  is  the  following  infeription : 

Fr.  Petrarch a  Paulus  Valdezucus  Poematum  ejus  admirator , 
adium  agrique  pojfejjor,  hanc  effgiem  pof.  An.  154 7.  Idibus  Sept. 
Manfredino  Comite  Vicario . 

c  This  buff  of  Petrarch  was  fet  up  by  Paolo  Valdefuci, 
c  an  admirer  of  his  poems,  and  the  poffeffor  of  his  houfe 

*  and  eftate.  Sept.  13,  1547.’ 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  church  is  to  be  feen  the  follow¬ 
ing  infeription  on  marble : 

Danti  AUgerio ,  Francifco  Petrarch# ,  iff  Joanni  Bocacioy 
Vtris  ingenio  eloquentidque  clarißimis ,  Italic#  lingua  parentibus\ 
Ut  quorum  corpora  mors  iff  fortuna  fejunxerant ,  nomina  faltem 
fimul  collegia  permanerent ,  Joan.  Brevius  Canon .  Cenetenfes , 
hujus  Bafilic#  Retflor ,  in  fui  erga  eos  amoris  obferv  ant  usque  teßi- 
monium  pefuit  MDXXIIIB 
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c  To  Dante  Aligieri,  Francefco  Petrarcha,  and  Giovan- 
‘  ni  Boccacio,  perfons  celebrated  for  their  wit  and  elo- 
‘  quence,  the  parents  of  the  Italian  language;  that  thofe, 
4  whole  bodies  death  and  other  accidents  have  fenarated, 
4  might  at  leaft  have  their  names  perpetuated  together  on 
4  this  marble,  Giovanni  Brevi,  canon  of  Ceneda,  and  rec- 

*  tor  of  this  church,  as  a  teflimony  of  his  regard  and  affec- 

*  tion  for  thofe  illuflrious  perfons,  ere&ed  this  monument  in 
4  the  year  1524.’ 

Over  a  fountain  at  Arquato  this  diflich  is  to  be  feen  : 

Font  I  Numen  ineß ,  hofpes  venerare  liquor  em^ 

Unde  blbens  cecinit  digna  Petrarcha  Dels , 

4  Revere  this  facred  fpring,  whofe  limpid  flream 
4  Infpired  Petrarch’s  heav’n-born  mufe  to  fing 
4  Such  lays  as  e’en  the  gods  might  deign  to  hear.’ 

The  houfe  in  which  Petrarch  lived  Hands  on  a  hill,  at 
fome  diftance  from  Arquato;  and  over  the-  door  leading  to 
the  garden  and  vineyard  is  the  following  diflich,  put  up  by 
order  of  the  perfon  who  fucceeded  Petrarch,  as  proprietor 
of  the  houfe  :  / 

Impure  hire  Cererem  fumas  impure  Lyceum 
Int  alias  habe  at  dum  mca  laurus  opes . 

4  Traveller,  thou  mayeft  fafely  regale  thyfelf  with  the 
4  gifts  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  but  let  not  thy  ralh  hand 
4  touch  my  laurels.’ 

The  memory  of  the  poet  is  preferved  in  feveral  of  the 
apartments  by  allegorical  paintings  in  frefco :  copper-plates 
of  thefe,  and  of  fome  pieces  of  his  furniture  that  Hill  re¬ 
main  in  this  houfe,  are  to  be  feen  in  Tomafini’s  Petrarcha 
redivlvus.  Pignori  has  bellowed  the  following  epigram  on 
on  the  poet’s  chair : 

\  .  V* 


Hofpes 
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Hofpes  ades ,  tenuetnque  procax  ne  defpice  Sellatn 
Terpficbore  qua  vix  aurea  majus  habet. 

0  quoties  Vatum  hac  fedit  clarijfimus  olim 
Dum  canit  ad  ‘Thufcam  carmina  culta  lyram. 

Cum  rigides  ad  numeros  motare  cacumina  quercus 
Confpedles ,  &  rabiem  porter e  jujja  fera  eß. 

Phoebe  Pater ,  quid  fellam  axi  Juperaddcre  ceflas? 
Dignior  baud  currus  inßruet  tdla  tuos . 

1 

Stranger,  approach,  behold  this  homely  chair. 
Which  e’en  Terpfichore  herfelf  might  chufe. 
Where  feated  oft  the  bard  divine  attun’d 
His  heav’nly  numbers  to  the  Tufcan  lyre  ; 

While  knotted  oaks  were  feen  to  wave  their  heads, 
As  beating  time  to  his  harmonious  lays. 

And  admiration  tam’d  the  favage  beafts. 

Apollo,  to  thy  axis  join  this  feat, 

For  none  will  better  fuit  thy  radiant  car.’ 


Epigram  on 
his  chair. 


Petrarch’s  table  is  alfo  celebrated  by  Johannes  Rhodius 
a  Dane  : 


Limpida  fervavi  menßs  cryflalla  Petrarcha ,  His  table. 

Simplicitas  avi9  qui  fuit^  inde  patct. 

‘  Th  is  table  held  Petrarch’s  cryftal  vafes,  and  remains 
c  here  as  a  monument  of  the  fimplicity  of  that  age.’ 

That  Petrarch  had  a  daughter  is  evident  from  the  in-  Petrarch’s 
fcription  on  his  monument,  Francefcolo  de  Broflano  of  natural 
Milan  being  there  {filed  Gener,  i.  e.  his  daughter’s  hufband.  dauslucr* 
It  alfo  appears  by  the  infcription  on  the  tomb  eredfed  to  her 
memory  by  her  hufband  in  St.  Francis’s  church  at  Trevifo, 
that  her  name  was  Francefca. 

Fr  and  fees  parienti  peremptes  Frandfd  Petrarches  Laureati 
Fill  es,  Francifcolus  de  Brofano  Mediolanenfes  maritus  P.  Obiit 
anno  M.CCC.L XXXIV . 

c  To  Francefca  the  daughter  of  Francefco  Petrarcha,  the 
6  celebrated  poet,  who  died  in  child-bed,  this  monument 
c  was  eredfed  by  her  hufband  Francefcolo  de  Broflano  of 
6  Milan.  She  died  in  the  year  1384. 


This 
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This  daughter  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  in  his  younger 
years  at  Milan.  And  Tomafini,  in  his  Petrarcba redivivus^ 
fays,  that  fhe  was,  by  the  mother’s  fide,  of  the  family  of  the 
Becrarii.  As  it  is  unqueftionable  that  this  daughter  of  Pe¬ 
trarch  was  the  fruit  of  ftolen  embraces,  I  cannot  but  wonder 
at  Boccacio’s  confidence,  when  he  fays  of  Petrarch,  Ajuven- 
tute  fiua  ceelibem  vitam  ducens  adeo  inepte  V mens  fipurcitias  horret , 
ut  ncfcentibus  ilium  fanftijfivnum  fit  exejnplar  honefti  \  4  That  he 
4  led  a  Tingle  life  from  his  youth,  and  was  To  averfe  to  luft 
*  and  forbidden  pleafures,  that  all  who  knew  him  looked  up- 
4  on  him  as  a  fhining  example  of  chaftityf  His  daughter 
Francefca  left  behind  her  a  fon,  who  died  at  Pavia,  where 
formerly  his  grandfather  Petrarch  refided  for  Tome  time  *. 
Wickedrefs  Though  I  am  not  for  making  a  faint  of  Francefco  Pe- 
^te^Jrch  K  trarcha,  yet  he  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  his  brother 
Gerardino,  who  is  charged  with  having,  in  confideration  of 
a  fum  of  money,  given  up  his  own  filter  to  the  brutal  luft  of 
pope  Benedict  XII. 

Laura’s  As  for  the  beautiful  Laura,  fhe  died  in  Petrarch’s  abfence, 
epitaph"  while  he  was  on  a  vint  to  ^e  Scaligeri  family  at  Verona. 

She  lies  in  the  Francifcan  f  church  at  Avignon,  with  the 
following  epitaph : 

D.  0.  M. 

Et  memoria:  atcrna  D.  Laura  cum  pudicitia  turn  forma 
fcemina  incomp arabilisj  qua  ita  vixit ,  ut  ejus  memoria  nullo  fieculo 
extingui  pofiit. 

Refiituerunt  veterum  monumentorum  peregrini  indagatores  D. 
Chri/lopborus  de  Allegre  Eques  Lufitanus ,  iff  D.  Antonius  de 
Prat.  Prator  Parifienfis ,  iff  Gabriel  Simeonius  Florentinus , 
fijJaxia?  F/.  Idus  April .  1558. 

Sola  manet  virtus ,  cat  er  a  mortis  erunt.  4  Sacred 

#  This  infant  was  honoured  with  the  following  eleg-ant  epitaph,  which 
is  infected  here  tor  the  fake  of  the  learned  reader  : 

Vix  niundi  nonius  bofpes  er  am,  uiitasque  volant  is 
At  tiger  am  tenero  limina  dura  peile  ; 

Franeifcus  genitor ,  genitrix  Francifca,fecutus 
Hos  defonte  facro  nomen  idem  tenui. 

Infans  formofus ,  folamen  Juice  parentum 
Hie  dolor ,  hoc  uno  fors  mea  beta  minus. 

Cetera  fu?n  felix  &  vera  gaudia  vitee 
NaSius  &  a?  ter  nee,  tarn  cito ,  tam  facile. 

Sol  bis ,  Luna  quater  flexum  pera.gr aver  at  orient, 

Ob  via  mors,  jailor ,  obvia  vita  fuit. 

Me  Venetum  terris  dedit  Urbs,  rapuitque  Papia  5 
Nec  quer  or,  hie  carlo  refiituendus  era?n . 

Vid.  fac.  Salomonii  Infcriptiones  agri  Patavini, p.  580. 

f  Or  rather  the  Cordeliers  church,  which  is  one  of  the  Francifcan 
orders. 
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c  Sacred  to  God  the  greateft  and  beft  of  beings, 

c  And  the  eternal  memory  of  Laura,  a  lady  no  lefs  dif- 
4  tinguifhed  for  her  chaftity  than  her  beauty  ;  who  lived  in 
4  fuch  a  manner,  that  her  memory  will  never  die,  but  is 
4  configned  to  immortality. 

4  Chriflopher  de  Allegre,  a  knight  of  Portugal  ;  Antony 
4  de  Prat,  chief  magiftrate  of  Paris ;  and  Gabriel  Simeoni 
4  of  Florence,  fearching  for  ancient  monuments,  out  of  re- 
4  fpe£t  to  Laura’s  memory,  repaired  this  tomb,  April  io,  1558. 

4  Virtue  alone  defies  the  ftroke  of  death.’ 

This  tomb  remained  for  many  years  in  obfeurity,  till  it 
was  at  laft  difeovered  by  Mauritius  Scaeva. 

Francis  I,  king  of  France,  palling  through  Avignon  in 
his  way  to  Marseilles,  ordered  Laura’s  grave  to  be  opened, 
and  the  coffin  to  be  taken  up  ;  but  nothing  remained  of  that 
celebrated  beauty  but  duff  and  the  bones.  On  the  breaft  of  the 
fkeleton  lay  a  fmall  leaden  box,  in  which  were  fome  Italian 
verfes*,  and  a  medal  of  lead,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  the 
image  of  a  female,  and  on  the  reverfe  thefe  letters,  M.  L. 
M.  I.  which  Hands  for  Madonna  Laura  mortua  jacet;  /.  e, 
4  My  beloved  Laura  lies  dead.’ 

Upon  this,  Francis  I.  ere&ed  a  fplendid  monument  to 
Laura’s  memory,  with  the  following  epitaph  compofed  by 
himfelf : 

*  Thefe  verfes  were  written  on  parchment  by  Petrarch’s  own  hand,  and 
are  as  follow  : 


<$ici  ripofan  quei  caße  c  felici  ojfa 

Di  quell  alma  gentile ,  e  fola  in  terra , 
Afpro  e  dor  faffo  bor  ben  teco  hai  fotterra, 
E'l  vero  honor ,  lafama ,  e  belta  fcojfa. 
Morte  ha  del  -jerde  Laure  fuelta  e  moffa 
Frefca  radice ,  e  ilpremio  di  miaguerra 
Di  quattro  lufiri  epiu  s'  ancor  non  err  a 
Mio  penfier  trißo,  e'l  ckuidc  in  poca  foßa . 
Felice  pianto  in  borgo  d'  A-~jignoney 
Nacque  e  mori :  e  pui  con  ellagiace 
La  pennay  e'l ßily  l'inchioßro  &  la  ragione 
O  delicati  TTiembri ,  b  <vicua  face , 

Ch' ancor  mi  cuoggi  e ßruggi ,  in  ginocchione 
Ciafcun  preghi  il  Signor  t'accetti  in  pace. 

0  Sexo. 

Mortal  bellezza  indarno  fi fufpiray 
L'ahna  beat  a  in  del  njiajra  in  eterno. 

Pianga  el  pute  e  il futur  fccul  pr  'tnja 
D'una  tal  luce :  &  io  de gli  occhi  e  il  tempo. 


En 
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En  petit  lieu  compris  vom  pouvez  voir , 

Ce,  qui  comprend  beaucoup  par  rcnommee ; 

Plume,  labeur,  la  langue  &  le  devoir 
Furent  vaincus  par  P aymant  de  P aymee. 

0  gentilP  Amc,  etant  tant  eßimee, 

Qui  te  pourra  louer,  qu  en  fe  taifant  ? 

Car  la  parole  eß  tousjours  reprimee , 

Quand  le  fujet  furmonte  le  difant . 

c  Within  this  narrow  tomb  confin’d  you  fee 

c  Her,  whole  fair  fame  the  world  did  over-fpread  ; 
c  Her  lover’s  voice,  his  pen,  his  mufe  confpir’d 
c  To  praife  her  living  and  lament  her  dead. 
c  O  gentle  fhade !  who  can  record  thywTorth, 

*  Since  words  are  wanting  for  fo  high  a  theme  ? 
c  The  mufe  in  filence  droops  her  doubtful  wing; 
c  There  need  no  words  to  eternize  thy  name  *. 

Country  In  returning  from  Arquato  to  Padua,  we  palled  through 

about  Ar-  a  very  pleafant  country,  interfperfed  with  many  beautiful 
quato. 

*  Giulio  Camillo,  after  the  example  of  the  French  monarch,  compofed 
the  following  Latin  epitaph  for  Laura  : 

Laura  ego,  quae  fueram  Thufci  olim  vita  Poet ee : 

Laura  ego,  quam  in  vita  Thufcus  alebat  amor  : 

Heic  fme  honor e  diu  jacui  non  cognita,  quamvis 
Cognita  carminibus  culte  Petrarch  a  tnis. 

Nullus  purpureis fpargebat  fioribus  um  am, 

Nullus  odor  at  is  ferta  dab  at  calathis. 

Nunc  quoque  Francifcißed  verfu  &  munere  Regis 
Notefco,  ojjiciis  confpicienda  pits, 

Luigi  Almanni  likewife  celebrated  Laura  in  the  following  Italian 
verfes : 

Qu)  giace  il  tronco  di  quel facro  Lauro 
Che  del  Tofco  migliorfu  dal  oggetto , 

Ch ’  ovunque fcalda  il  Sol  nando  I  odor e : 

Hor  dal  Callico  Re  del  del  thefauro 
( Sendo  in  poco  terren  vile  e  neglettoj 
£t  di  mar nn,  e  di ßil  receve  honor e , 

£  fempre  i  rami  hauvra  fioriti  efrefchi 
Sotto  L'ambra  inmortal  de  duo  Francefchi . 

I  be  following  Latin  diftich  was  alfo  compofed  on  Petrarch  and  Laura 
by  Golnitz,  a  Dane  : 

Carmine  laurum  habui,  LAFRsE  ftudiofus  amator  : 

Mors  rapuit  L  APR  AM,  carmina  nonpotuit. 

Fid ,  Golnitz.  UljJJ, \  Belg.  Gaft.  p.  4.84.. 

feats 
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feats  of  perfons  of  diftintftion.  The  nobility  of  the  diftridl  How  the  no- 

of  Padua  had  formerly  the  criminal  jurifdicfion,  as  it  is  {^7  crimi- 

called,  over  their  vaftals.  But,  the  Caftellani  of  Salvazzano  nai  jurifdic- 

having  ordered  a  woman’s  eyes  to  be  put  out  for  a  theft  fhe tion« 

had  committed,  the  republic  of  Padua,  under  pretence  that 

fuch  a  power  was  liable  to  enormous  abufes,  laid  hold  of 

that  opportunity  to  take  the  entire  adminiftration  of  juftice 

into  their  own  hands.  This  happened  in  the  year  1120  ; 

and  the  lofs  of  this  privilege  was  confirmed  by  an  edidf  in  Adminiftra- 

1205,  under  penalty  of  death  to  fuch  delinquents  as  fhould  tiou  ot 

offer  to  re-affume  it.  After  this  the  Paduans  appointed  Po-  tlcc’ 

delta’s  in  feveral  places  by  whom  to  this  day  juftice  is,  or 

ought  to  be,  adminiftered  ;  it  being  the  common  boaft  of 

the  Venetians,  that,  in  two  momentous  points,  their  fub- 

jedts  are  happier  than  the  reft  of  the  world,  viz.  that  they 

always  find  Pane  in  piazza  ;  i.  e.  c  Bread  in  the  market;’  and 

Giußitia  in  palazzo,  c  Juftice  in  the  courts.’  But  I  would 

not  advife  any  foreigner,  if  he  can  poflibly  avoid  it,  to  put 

the  fecond  article  to  the  trial.  \ 


I  am,  tsV. 


The  End  of  the  Third  VOLUME. 
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I  N  D  E 

TO  THE 

THIRD  VOLUME. 


A 

A B  AN O  village,  account 
of  ,  Page  419 

Abbey  on  MonteCaflino, 
account  of  1 

Academy  at  Parma  326 

Acheron  lake  143 

Acquetta  di  li  Napoli,  what  37 
---antidote  againft  it  ibid. 
Addifon,  remark  on  134. 

Adriatic  fea,  its  teftaceous  fifh 

209 

■ - —  ebb  and  flood  in  213 

iEtna,  good  effebls  from  it  18- 
why  called  Gibello  21  N — 
Virgil’sdefcription  of  it  26 — 
the  height  of  it  diminifhed  32 
Ag  nello  S.  miraculous  crucifix 
of  50 — account  of  51 

Aldrovandimulaeum*  account  of 


.  .  .  .  259 

Alphonfo  II,  his  humility  and 


beneficence 

95 

Altar,  incomparable 

81 

Amber,  origin  of 

3l6 

Amphitheatre  il  Colifeo, 

account 

of 

126 

a  celebrated  one  at  Ve¬ 


rona  355 — Dr.  Burnet’s  ac¬ 
count  of  356  N 

Amfterdam,  conflitution  of  the 
the  foil  at  314 

Ancona,  fome  account  of  207, 
&c. — beauty  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  accounted  for  209 

Vol,  IIL 


Angelo  S.  a  Nido,  church 

of  52 

Animals,  method  of  preferving 

them 

417 

Antenor’s  fuppofed  grave 

:  398 

- Patavium 

399 

Antiquity,  remains  of 

5 

Antony,  See  St. 

Ants,  annual  miracle  of 

278 

Aponi,  {lone  image  of 

403— 

proceedings  of  the  inquifltion 

again  ft 

404 

Apoftoli  S.  S.  church  of 

52 

Appia  Via,  account  of 

5 

Aquedudf  from  V  efuvio 

41 

Aquinas  Thomas,  his  ftatue  59, 

C5 c. — difpute  about  his  body 

60 


Arco  count, condemnation  of  297 
Arco  felice,  defcribed  141 

Army,  Neapolitan,  account  of 
39*--coins  ibid* 

Arfenal  at  Bologna  259 

Artichokes,  huge  ones  179 
Afs,  relics  of  one  363 — reflec¬ 
tions  364  —  why  no  longer 
{hewn  at  Verona  365 

Aflifi,  fome  account  of  177 
Aftruni,  royal  entertainment  in 
the  feaft  of  120 

Auguftus’s  birth-place,  where  5 

- his  buff  altered  to  that  of 

an  angel  10 1 

Aurelius  Vitftor,  miftake  of  30 
Authors,  flagrant  miflakes  of 

>38 

G  g  Baias, 


I  N  D 
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B 

Baise,  bay  of  144? 

Ballani,  ftrange  manner  of  their 


breeding 

209 

Balle-Marine,  what 

154 

Baptiftry,  uncommon  mark  on 

66 

Barbaroffa,  attempts  to  carry  off 

Julia  Gonzaga 

7 

Baths  hot 

136 

Bats  cave,  remarkable 

46 

Bellemerini  or  Benemerini, 

fa- 

mily  of 

83 

Bembo  Cardinal,  monument  of 
387 — epitaph  ibid.  — fome 
account  of  ibid.  &c. 
Benedictine  order,  regiflers  of  2 
Bentivoglio  palace,  demolifhed 

260 

Blindnefs,  common  at  Bologna 

250 

Bologna  city,  defcribed  247 

- - dogs  remarkable  249 

- — cervellatandfaufages  250 

Bomb  concealed  in  a  wax  candle 

204 

Bonfigliofi  palace,  paintings  in 

260 

Bourbon,  remains  of  the  famous 
Charles  de  1 1  — how  preferv- 
ed  ibid.---infcription  on  12 
Bridge,  ancient  one,  built  byAu- 
guftus  over  the  N era  160 
- - over  the  Reno,  accident 

at  _  3°4>  3°  5 

• - over  the  Adige,  remark¬ 
able  340 

Bucket,  remarkable  trophy  of  one 

307 

Butterflies,  birds,  &c.  how  pre- 
ferved  294 

C 

Calabria,  famous  for  manna  and 
fafffon  16 


Calvi,  remarkable  chalky  bot¬ 
tom  near  159 

Campeggi  palace,  fome  account 
of  260 

Cannon,  a  remarkably  large  one. 

42 

Capella  del  Carel.  Filamarino, 
defcribed  52 

- de  Pignatelli  53-— Con¬ 
vent  of  ibid. — excellent  infti- 
tution  at  ibid. 

Capella  di  Stigliano,  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  59 

Capella  del  conte  di  Terranuo- 
va  95 

- - del  Rofario,  how  guard¬ 
ed  272. 

Caprara,  palace  of, defcribed  260 
— family  261 

Caprea,  ill  and,  where  fituate  122 
— account  of  from  Claudian 
ibid. — Quails  here  whence 
they  come  ibid. 

Capua, new,  fome  acount  of  14, 
&c. — and  of  the  old  15,  Zsfc. 
Carmelite  order,  the  origin  of 

79»  &c. 

Cafa  Santa  at  Loretto,  defcribed 
1 79, fsV.— miracles  concerning 

ibid. 

Caflini’s  meridian  line  defcribed 

283,  ÖV. 

Caftello  delUovo,  fome  account 

of  43  i&c. 

Caffello  nuovo  42,  &c, 

Caftle,  remarkable,  of  what 
made  38 

Catacombs  of  St.  Gennaro,  de¬ 
fcribed  65 

Catarafi  remarkable  169 

CatharinaS.  aFormello,  church 
of  at  Naples  53 

Catharine 
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Catharine  de  Vigri,the  undecay¬ 
ed  body  of  269 

Cattle  white,  their  colour  whence 

‘76 

Cecilia  St.  admirable  puSfure  of 


'Cenfured  ibid.  &c. 


276 


Chapel  de  Vico,  defcribed  68 
Chapel  of  St.  Terefa,  account 
of  82 

Chapel  a  remarkable  one  61  ,C7. 

— another  fine  one  62 

Chaplains,  great  numbers  of 
them  at  the  Cafa  Santa  194 
Charles  V’s  behaviour  towards 
the  pope  254 

Chafm  emitting  fire  317 

Chiara  S.  church  of,  curiofities 
there  54 

Cicero,  palace  of  7 —  where  af- 
faflinated  8 — laß  place  of  re- 
fidence  ibid.  N.  —  his  invo¬ 
lution  ibid. 

• - his  villa  126 

•j 

- an  old  edition  of  his  works 

287 

Clitumnus,  temple  of,  where  173 
Collegium  Illyricum,  account 
of  205 

Colonade,  a  remarkable  one 

279 

Communion  onboard  gallies  40 
Concezzione,  the  church  of  57 
Conradine,  duke  of  Swabia,  ca- 
taftrophe  of  78 — 80,  &c. 
Convent  of  St. Maria Maddalena 
for  proflitutes  85 

Convent  at  Naples,  decency  in 

92 

Copernicus’s  fyftcm,  where  firff 
adopted  291  N 

Cork-trees,  a  wood  of,  defcrib¬ 

ed  4  N 


Cornuto  ill uftrious  223 

Coroba  or  Corobola,  what  4 
Corregio’s  night-piece,  account 

°f  3C9 

Corfairs  infidel,  devotion  to  a 

chapel  io 

Cremona,  account  of  337 

Crucifix  which  fpoke  to  Aqui-* 
nas  58 

Crucifix,  bows  its  head  to  avoid 
a  cannon-ball  78 

Crucifix,  procures  a  vidlory  at 
the  battle  ofLepanto  105 
Cryftal,  an  extraordinary  large 
piece  of  325 

Cuma  ancient,  where  fituate  142 
— now  in  ruins  ibid. 

Cupola,  admirably  painted  by 
Corregio  327 

Curta  or  Civita  Cailellana  vil¬ 
lage,  account  of  158 

Cyprefs  planted  by  St.  Dominic 

D  273 

Dante  the  poet,  tomb  of  241, 
242— his  epitaph  242— -life  of 
243,  ÜV. 

Difference  between  the  Papal 
and  Neapolitan  dominions  6 
Diftichs  from  Virgil  5— -24  N 
109,  140,  i55--on  JEtna  26 
--from  Ovid  onNaples37--on 
St.  Januarius  66— over  an  en¬ 
trance  76—on  a  pillar 80-- fur- 
prizing  one  under  an  Annun¬ 
ciation  84~-by  Sannazario  87 
--on  a  rural  retreat  by  the 
fame  ibid. — on  Sannazarius 
by  cardinal  Bembo  89— on  the 
ffatues  of  Caftor  and  Pollux  98 
--on  Severinus  and  Sofius  103 

- “—from  Martial  1  IO 

G  g  2  Diflica* 


INDEX, 


Diftichs  by  Sannazarius  12 1 

- from  Horace  139  N 

. - from  Silius  Italicus  147— - 

on  a  painting  by  Guido  Rhe¬ 
ni  280 — on  Verona  347 — on 
St.  Zeno’s  oratory  366 — on 
the  counts  of  Vicenza  377  N 
--from  Ovid  378 — from  Juve¬ 
nal  391 — on  Albertus  Mag¬ 
nus  392  —  on  Livy’s  place  of 
nativity  407 — on  the  chalte 
Sufanna  409 — on  a  fountain 
426 — on  Petrarch’s  table  427 
Dolphin  tame  139 

Domenico  Marmore  S.  church 

of  58 

E 

Earthquakes,  deltrudtion  of 
towns  by  3°  ^ 

Earthquakes  and  eruptions  of 
Vefuvio,  have  little  efiebt  on 
the  inhabitants  31 

Elmo  St.  account  of  the  caltle 

44,  b c. 

Elyfian  fields,  where  fituate  148 
Englifh  gentleman,  accident  of 
one  at  Vefuvio  27 

Epigram  from  Martial  on  Ve¬ 
fuvio  19 — on  Petrarch’s  houie 

426 

Epitaph,  on  Charles  de  Bourbon 
12 — on  Mary  of  France  55— 
on  queen  Joanna  I.  ibid. — re¬ 
mark  on  it  ibid—  on  a  young 
lady  56 — on  a  monument  58 
— on  a  wall  83  — *  on  Pedro 
Navarro  85 — on  Lautrec  86, 
90 — on  Sannazarius  by  him- 
felf  89 — by  Alphonfo  I.  96 — 
in  a  chapel  97  —  in  a  church 
IO I — on  queen  Ifabella  102 — 
by  Belifarius  io3r~"  of  Gio¬ 
vanni  Battilla  ibid- — “bySanna- 


zario  104— on  -three  brothers 

ibid. 

- on  Charles  king  of  Na¬ 
ples  60 — on  the  unfortunate 
king  Andrea  62 — by  Pontano 
on  his  daughter  68 — critique 
on  ibid.  N  —  on  two  excel¬ 
lent  bifhopsy2 — on  queen  Jo¬ 
anna  II.  75 — remark  on  ibid. N 

- on  Dante  242 

- - —Enigmatical  264  —  ex¬ 
planations  of  it  265,  bV.N— 
on  the  imprifoned  K.  Iienci 
271 — on  St.  Dominic  273 — 
on  Accurfi  274,  bV. — a  pun¬ 
ning  one  285 — on  Andrea 
Mantegna  343 — on  a  female 
finger  344,  bV.  —  of  Scipio 
Maffei  352 —  of  Lucius  III. 
360 —  on  John  Veiling  380 
Epitaphs  by  Ottavio  Ferrari  383, 
384  —  on  Ferrari  385  —  on 
count  Sicci  386 — on  cardinal 
Bembo  387 — on  a  bride  393 
— on  Scarabicci  395— on  Lau¬ 
ra  428, 429,  N  bV. 

Either,  book,  manufeript  of  286 
Euganei,  their  country,  where 


fituate 

460 

Eugene  Prince, 

a  brave  at- 

tempt  of 

337 

Eunuchs  ecclefialtical,  device  of 

theirs 

y 

T94 

± 

Faenza,  its  fine 

earthen  veflels 

246 

Falernum,  famous  for  wine  14 
bemale  finger,  an  epitaph  on 

.  344’ 

Ferrari  Ottavia,  epitaphs  by 

38o->  383>  38+ 
- his  tomb  and  epitaph 

385, 386 

F errari 


I 


INDEX. 


Ferrari  Ottavia,  inferiptions  by 
4 ii — 413 — why  defaced  413 
Figs  extraordinary,  where  217 
bilippo  Neri  S.  church  of  100 
b  ini,  an  Italian  poet,  remark¬ 
able  verfes  by  381 

Fifh  called  Cavallo  marino,  its 
ufe  and  where  found  135 

- tedaceous  209 

Fondi,  a  fine  profpecl  from  to 
Iteri  6 

Font,  a  remarkable  one  11 
Fountain,  a  noble  one  259 
Fowls  fed  with  vipers  417 — the 
bed  way  of  feeding  them  ib. 
Francefco  S.  di  Paola,  church 
of  64 

Francia,  a  famous  painter,  caufe 
of  his  death,  what  277 

Fra  ncis  St.  the  place  where  he 
preached  to  the  fifhes  10 
Francifcan  church  at  Padua  re¬ 
markable  380 

* - convent  10 

Frederic  I. holds  the  pope’s  dir- 
rup  255 

Frederic  of  Audi  ia,  catadrophe 
of  77,  80 

Free  gifts,  liberal  ones  74 
F’s,  fayino-  about  three  of  them 

.  °  .  .38 

Fulvia,  her  infults  to  Cicero’s 
head  8  N  CV. 

Fun2;i,  remarkable  ones  from 
done  17,  &c. — forwarded  by 
warm  water  ibid. 

G 

Gaeta,  account  of  8 

- - dege  of  it  in  1707,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  13  N  &c. 

Gaetano  S.  church  of  65 


Gallipots  valuable,  account  of 

2°3 

Gaflendi,  paflagc  from,  on’  an 
earthquake  137,  &c, 

Gadon  de  Foix,  his  victory  and 
death  244,  &c. 

Gazzulo,  count, his  garden  and 
arms  369 

Gennaro  S.  church  of  65,  CV. 
German  dudents,  particular  pri¬ 
vileges  of  at  Bologna  290 
Germano  St.  fudatories  of  113 
Giacome  S.  degli  Spagnuoli, 
church  of  67 

Gianone  Pietro,  account  of  48  N 
Ginetti  palace  at  Velletri,  ac¬ 
count  of  2 

Giovanni  a  Carbonara,  church 
of  67 

Giovanni  Vangelida  church  68, 

Cft. 

Giovanni  Maggiore,  church  of 

70,  Öi. 

Giovanni  Pappacodi,  church  of 

7 1  >  ÖV. 

Giufeppe  S.  church  of  72 

Glowworm  or  Lucciola,  ac¬ 
count  of  304 

Goats, extraordinary  leap  of  158 
Gonzaga  Julia,  dory  of  her  7 
Grapes,  remarkable  ones  162 — 
method  of preferring  ripe  ones 

3°4 

Gregory  VII.  pope,  account  of 

3r9, 

Grotta  Traconaria ,  deferibed 

149 

Grotto  fuppofed  to  have  been 
made  by  Virgil  111  N 

- del  Cane,  why  fo  called 

•  *14 

G  £j  3  Grotto 


index. 


Grotto  del  Cane,  experiment  on 
dogs  in  it  ibid. — on  an  afs  1 15 
~”"account  of  this  grotto  ib. 

1 16  and  N — grotto  del  Cane 
known  in  Pliny’s  time  120 
Grotto  at  Bologna,  account  of 

267 

Groupe,  a  pretty  marble  one 

94,  £3* c . 

Guelphs  and  Gibellines,  origin 
of  331  N 

Guido,  a  mafter-piece  by  268 

H 

Harbour,of  fourteen  pilaftersi33 
Harlequins  an  impropriety  in  a 
*  church  361 

Heiderfdorf,  general,  fentence 
pafied  on  him  298  N 

Henfi,  king  of  Sardinia,  account 
°f  •  _  257 

- - epitaph  on  him  271,  &c. 

Henry  IV’s  fevere  treatment  by 
the  pope  319,  ÖV.  N 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  de¬ 
finition  of  by  eruptions  of 
Vefuvius  ‘  30  N 

Hercules,  a  tei^nple  of  147 
Hermitage  on  mount  Vefuvius 

22 

High  fireet,  a  fine  one  334 
Hiftorian,  particular  qualificati¬ 
ons  of  364,  365,  N 

Horfe,  fuperfiition  about  a  brafs 
'  one  ‘  45 

- - -a  1  arge  wooden  one  417 

Hofpitäl,  a  wealthy  one  75,  76 
—bankruptcy  in  77 

I 

James  St.  his  church  126 

Janienift$  at  Naples,  account  of 

•  '  •  •  ”  '  '  49 


Januarius  St.  medal  of  28,  29 

— - the  head  and  blood  of  62 

— buft  of  125 — his  prifon  126 
— ftatue  of  and  infeription  132 
Jealoufy  betwixt  the  Francifcans 
and  Dominicans  274 

Jefuits  college  at  Naples,  ac¬ 
count  of  57 

Jewellers  trade  with  convents 

2CI 

Infcriptions  on  a  gate  5 — on  an 
ancient  maufoleum  8  —  re¬ 
marks  on  9 — Greek  one  on  a 
font  11  — Spanifh  one  on 
Charles  de  Bourbon  12  — 
French  one  on  Charles  de 
Bourbon,  ibid.— on  new  Ca¬ 
pua  14 — on  a  medal  29 — on 
a  marble  fiatue,  ibid. — on  a 
fountain4i — overan  entrance 
42 — over  a  gate  44 — on  Ma¬ 
rino’s  tomb  51 — on  a  dog  54 
— on  Robert  king  of  Sicily 
54 — on  a  poet  56—011  an  urn 
58— on  Thomas  Aquinas  59— 
on  a  monument  60 — on  St. 
Januarius  64— -on  a  fiatue 75-- 
on  a  wall  77— critique  on  it 

78 —  on  the  emprefs  Margaret 

79 —  on  a  tomb-ftone  82 — on 
the  endowment  of  a  church 
and  convent  95— on  the  front 
of  a  library  97— concerning 
St.  Peter  100— on  an  antique 
building  106 — a  criticifm  on 
it  107 — on  a  maufoleum  109 
— on  the  warm  baths  at  Puz- 
zuolo  1 12 — ancient  one  on 
marble  127— over  a  garden- 
gate  128 — on  marble  129— 
under  a  ftatue  130 — on  a  pe- 
deftal  1 31 — onSt.  Januarius’s 

*  '  ’  ftatue' 


INDEX. 


Hatue  132'*— ancient  one  over 
a  frontifpiece  131 — concern¬ 
ing  pilalters  134 — over  a  gate 
ibid. — imperfect  one  135  — 
fragment  of  one  144 — on  a 
ftatue  150 — near  a  rock  1 5  3— 
on  a  bridge  156 — on  a  large 
fquare  ftone  157 — on  a  bridge 
158 — on  a  poft-houfe  159 — 
on  a  clock  162 — on  a  pyramid 
163 — ancient  one  164 — in  a 
cathedral  ibid. — over  theSpo- 
letto  gate  ibid.  165 — over  the 
porta  d’Annibale  171 — under 
a  piece  atLoretto  189 — over 
a  gate  at  Ancona  207 — over 
a  triumphal  arch  208  —  on 
pope  Urban  VIII.  216 — on  a 
catholic  council  againft  the 
Arians  218 — on  an  ancient 
monument  226 — over  a  gate 
228 — on  the  print  of  St.  Gre¬ 
gory’s  foot  230 — onDante242 
— onCharlesV.  when  crown¬ 
ed  by  the  pope  253 — about  a 
peftilence  256 — under  a  tri¬ 
umphal  procefilon  ibid.  —  in 
the  palace  of  Ranucci  263— 
under  an  aenigma265— another 
enigmatical  one  266 — 'inex¬ 
plicable  273 — on  a  miracle  in 
a  wall  278-— againft  the  ufu- 
ries  of  the  Jews  28 1 — on  Cal- 
fini’s  meridian  line  283, &c. — 
on  St.  Proculo’s  decollation 
286— on  an  academy  of  fcien- 
ces  29c — on  a  curious  marble 
Hone  292 — on  Ihell-filh  in  a 
Hone  293 — a  martial  one  306 
— on  the  theatre  at  Parma  323 
—on  an  altar  in  miniature 325 


—on  Alexander  Farncfe  329., 
333 — on  Margaret  of  Aulfria 

335 — on  l^c  image  of  St.  Do¬ 
minic  338' — ancient,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  35 1, &c. — on  St.  Geor¬ 
ge’s  church  362 — under  feve- 
ral  ancient  ftatues  369 — on  St. 
Barbara’s  church  374 — on  a 
garden  at  Vicenza  375 — on  a 
temple  of  Pluto  377 — on  a 
miracle  by  St.  Antony  382 — 
on  cardinal  Bembo  387  — 
on  a  learned  lady  388,  £Vc. — 
on  an  image  of  Chrift  394 — • 
on  the  fiege  of  Padua  396 — 1 
obfcure398,^5sr.—rin  a  church 
of  St.  Sophia  401, <UV. — on 
Titus  Livius  402 — under  his 
buft  405 — on  the  marchionefs 
d’Obizzi  408 — on  feveral  po- 
tefta’s  4ii,cSV. — on  a  city  li¬ 
brary  414- — under  a  marble 
lion  415 — on  the  Jews  gate 
419 — Greek  one  ibid, 42c — 
over  Petrarch’s  picture  420 — 
Laura’s  picture,  ibid. — an  in¬ 
genious  one422 — onPetrarch’s 
monument  424, &c. — on  fevc- 
ral  Italian  poets  425 — on  a 
fountain  426 — -on  Petrarch’s 
natural  daughter  427 

Intaglia,  remarkable  64 

Interments  over  hally,  infiances 
of  71  NLsV. 

John  Don,  his  confccrated  ftan- 
dard  10 

Irilh,  bravery  of  337 

Ifchia,  illand,  fome  account  of 

.  ,  150 

Italian  nobility,  particular  hu¬ 
mour  of  262 


INDEX. 


Italian  princes,  high  pretentions 
of  31 2— pretended  right  of 
non-appeal  ibid. 

Italy,  notion  of  concealed  trea- 
fares  in  174 

L 

Lacus  Lucrinus,  fome  account 

of  139 

Lacus  Velini,  ancient,  defcribed 

166 

i^ndifl&us,  king  of  Naples,  his 
inglorious  death  *  67 

Lago  d’Agnano,  account  of  113 
Lago  Averno,  anciently  noxi¬ 
ous  140 — Lucretius’s  account 
of  it  ibid. —  ts  prefent  Itate 
141 — i-'s  depth  141 

Lamps,  legacies  left  for  lighting 

187 

Lapis  Phrygius,  account  of  17 

and  N 

Latin  Bible,  printed  at  Mentz 
•  288 

Laura,  Petrarch’s  miftrefs,  who 
423,  &c — ‘her  grave  and  epi¬ 
taph  428- — epitaphs  on  her 
430 — her  grave  opened  by 
Francis  I.  429 — a  monument 
and  epitaph  by  him  ibid. 

— rverfes  found  in  a  leaden 
box  429 

Lava,  what  23— great  quantity  of 
it  emitted  from  Vefuvius  ibid. 
— and  from  iLtna  24 

Lawyers,  how  in  all  ages  treat¬ 
ed  37°N 

Lazaretto  near  Naples  121 — 
Lucan’s  account  of  ibid. 
Learned  ladies,  account  of  288, 

•  •  fcfr.N 

-women  had  wives  391 
Legates  palace,  account  of  252 


Leo  X.  fufpicions  concerning 

258  N 

Library  of  a  convent  at  Naples 
97 — at  Bologna  28c — at  Par¬ 
ma  322 

Limbus  Patrum,  paflage  into 

*55 

Liquefa&ion  of  St.  Januarius’s 
blood  63 — how  done  ibid.  N 
Liris,  account  of  14 

Lift  of  ail  the  moft  valuable  of¬ 
ferings  at  Loretto  197,  ÖV. 
Livy’s  remains  406  —  place  of 
nativity  407 

Lizards,  fwarm  in  Italy  33  . 
Loadftones,  remarkable  292 
Lorenzo,  S.  church  in  Naples, 
account  of  73 

Loretto,  defcription  of  1 79^ c. 

- —trade  of  its  inhabitants 

205 — entertainment  at,  ibid. 
— globular  (tones  there  206 
Lucan,  pafiage  from,  on  Cuma 

142 

Lucretia,  contrail  betwixt  her 
and  Sufanna  409,  ÖV* 

Luther’s  prollration  before  pope 
Leo  X.  ‘  258  N 

- - his  pulpit  401 

Lutrec,  general,  difalterof  46 — 
epitaph  on  86 

— - — —account  of  ibid, 

M 

Madre  di  Dio,  church  of  8r 
Maffei,  monument  of  352 

- — his  fyftem  of  the  origin 

of  lightning  353 

Magnani  palace,  account  of  262 
Malpighi,  infeription  on  the 
monument  of  289 

Mantegrai 


I  N  DE  X. 


Mantegra,  whether  the  inventor 
of  copper  plates  343 

Mantua,  reprefentation  of,  on 
an  agate  8 1 

« - an  account  of  340, fffr. — • 

its  fertility  339 

Manufa&ure,  a  particular  one, 
of  filaments  in  fbell-fifh  16 
Manufcripts,  feveral  in  a  library 
at  Bologna  286,  &c. 

- of  the  Old  Teftament  by 

Ezra  270 

Marble  cafe  of  the  holy  houfe, 
when  built  188 

Marcellinus  Comes,  his  account 
of aneruptionof  Vefuvio  31N 
Margaret  of  Auftria,  account  of 

335,  ÜV. 

Maria  dclle  Grazie  S.  church  of 
Maria  del  Carmine  ST  church  of 

.77 

Maria  di  donna  ReinaS.  church 
of  84 

Maria  donna  Remita  S.  church 
of  84 

Maria  di  Piedigrotta  S.  church 
of  90 

Maria  del  Parto  S.  church  of 

86,  89 

Maria  de  Sangrj  S.  church  of 

9° 

Maria  della  Sanita  S.  church  of 

91 

Maria  S.  Annunciata,  church  of 

‘  .  74 

Maria  della  Concordia,  church 
of  82 

MariaEgyptiaca  S.  body  of  339 
Marino  G.  Battifta,  account  of 

5° 

Marfigli’s  new  academy  of  fei- 
ences  290 — fome  account  of 


295,  £s?c.— made  an  indifferent 
figure  as  a  military  man  297 
• — fentence  palled  on  him  298 
vindication  of  himfelf  ibid. 
Martial’s  account  of  Vefuvio  19 

— ? - verfes concerning  abridge 

101 

Martino  S.  church  of  42 

Mary  virgin,  fome  milk  of  64 

- miraculous  image  of  277 

— the  fuppofed  milkof,  what  282 
Adaryof  Erance,  her  tomb54,£5V. 
MafTaniello,  where  killed  80 
Maufoleum  ancient,  account  of 

108 

Medal  of  S.  Januarius  28,  &c. 
Medals,  a  cabinet  of  323 
Medallion,  a  rare  one  ibid. 
Mercato  del  Sabato,  what  148 
Mercury,  temple  of  145  N 
Meridian  line,  by  Manfredo,  ac¬ 
count  of  291 

Mincio  river,  defeription  of 

340  N 

Mines,  invention  of  44 

Mint,  at  Bologna,  fome  account 
of  260 

Minturna,  ruins  of  14 

Mifeno,  promontory  of  148 — 
whence  derived  149 

Miracles,  feveral  182,  186,  195, 

tffc.  230 

Miraculous  image  of  a  foldier 

282 

Mirandola,  how  it  came  to  the 
duke  of  Modena  310 

• - -revenues  of  3rr 

Modena,  account  of  304 

- eminent  pei ions  born  in  307 

- difference  betv  >:(.  the  two 

princes  31 1 — jnd  between  the 
duke  and  hereditär'  prirce'ib. 

Mnandola, 


INDEX. 


Mirandola,  number  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants  313 

* - -particular  property  of  the 

foiK  ibid. 

Moia,  account  of  7 

Money,  caution  about  when 


travellin 


15 


Monte  Oliveto,  church  of  95 
Monte  della  Pieta,  its  revenue 
and  how  ufed  98 

Monte  Secco,  account  of  123 
Monte  nuovo,  origin  of  137 
Monti  Giufeppe,  his  works  299N 
Monument  in  honour  of  MafFei 

352 

Muratori,  works  of  310 

Murder,  how  looked  upon  in 
Italy  376,  bV. 

Mufeum  at  Parma,  account  of 

3^4 

—  famous  at  Mantua  34.1 

- - curiofities  in  Maffei’s  353 

-collections  of  353,  be. 


Muihrooms  of  an  extraordinary 
weight  18 

Naples,  why  termed  a  paradife 
16 — its  produce  i6,  be. 

- - «temperature  of  its  air  32 

— fertility  of  33 — inconveni- 
encies  in  ibid.- —  wickednefs  of 
the  inhabitants  37 — character 
of,  by  Ovid  ibid. — Proftitutes 
numerous  and  abandoned  38 
corruption  of  the  ecclefiaftics 
ibid,  floth  of  the  peafants  ibid. 

Naples,  account  of  the  city  39 
be. — harbour  of  40 — number 
of  its  inhabitants  ibid. — foun¬ 
tains  ibid. — account  of  the 
viceroy's  palace  41,  be. — re¬ 
marks  on  42^-a  horfe  the 


arms  of  45 — bookfellers  not 
reftrained  there  50 — remarks 
on  the  churches  of  ibid.  be. 
— cathedral  at  60— by  whom 
founded  105 

Narni,  account  of  the  town 
of  160 — why  called  Nequi- 
num  ibid.  —  birth-place  of 
great  men  ibid. — extraordi-. 
nary  large  fruit  near  162 
Naumachia,  remains  of  358 
Navarro  Pedro,  account  of  85 
Neapolitan  nobility,  account  of 
38— their  great  numbers  39 
Neapolitan  clergy,  attempts  of, 
on  an  author  48 

Neapolitans  inclinable  to  athe- 
ifm  •  49 

Nera  river,  plenty  of  fifhin  10 1 
Nifidaifland,  account  of  120, be. 
Nobility,  Neapolitan,  account 
of  38,  be. 

■ - their  great  numbers  39 

O 

Obizzi,  marchionefs,  her  death 
and  monument  408 

- - — infeription  on  ibid. 

Obrizzi,  picture  of  the  marchio¬ 
nefs  of  423 

Ocrea  or  Ocriculum,  ruins  of 

m 

Orbetto  the  painter,  account  of 

363 

Orefte  St.  mountain  of  158, be. 

- how  fo  called  159 

Orlando,  a  giant,  account  of 
16c-— his  cavern  ibid. 

Otho  or  Otto’s  palace,  remains 

of  3 

P 

Padua  city,  account  of  378, be. 

Padua, 


INDEX. 


Padua,  how  its  nobility  loft  the 
criminal  jurifdidtion  431 

Painters,  euftom  of,  in  their 
works  99  N 

Paintings  remarkable  42,84,85, 

89, 92, 

- - famous  one  of  Rheni  92, 

93’  96— -by  Vafari  97 

- - the  firft  one  in  oil  colours 

74 — account  of  the  invention 
of  ibid. — on  an  incomparable 
altar  81 — ridiculous  one  195 
« — in  the  cathedral  ofFano 
215 — at  Ravenna  239— in  the 
Sal  a  Farnefe  257 — at  Bolog¬ 
na  268,  269,  273,  276,  277, 
280,  286 — »at  Modena  308, 
309— at  Parma  321, 323,  324 
—in  frefco  325 — fine  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giovanni  327, 
328 — in  the  palace  church  and 
cathedral  342 — the  church  of 
St  Barnabas  346 — *at  Verona 
in  St.  George's  church  362 — 
in  other  churches  368 — at  Vi¬ 
cenza,  in  the  council-houfe 

372 

Palace  haunted  46 

Palace,  a  fuperb  and  elegant 
one  46 

Palaces  of  noblemen  at  Naples 

ibid. 

Palazzo  degli  ftudii  publici,  ac¬ 
count  of  105,  &c%. 

- de  Monti  262 

—  - di  Pepoli  263 

—  - Rannici  ibid. 

Panegyric  on  alearned  lady  388 
Paolo  Maggiore  S.  church  of 

9® 

Papal  dominions,  hardftiips  of 

207,  &c. 

Parma,  account  of  320,  & c, 

l  ..  ,  .  m  wll  • 


Parma  revenues  of  the  duke  of 

33° 

— - prefent  duke  of,  his  cha¬ 
racter  332 

Parmefan  cheefe,  excellence  of, 
to  what  owing  330,  &c\ 
Pafiion,  a  curious  one  68 

Patin  Charles,  epitaph  of  393, 

t - learned  women  of  that 

name  394 

Patrizia  S.  church  of  99 

Paul  St.  the  three  taverns  of  4 
Paufilypo, mountain  of  no, 
Pearls  extracted  from  an  animal 


294 

Peafants,  near  Vefuvio,  their 
character  22 

- their  ufe  for  climbing  up 

23 

Pedro  Navarro,  why  execrated 

•  44” 

Pepin,  falfe  pretence  about  his 

body  366 

Petrarch,  an  account  of  423, 
424  and  N — his  amour  ibid. 
— his  natural  daughter  427 
Petrifactions,  feveral  kinds  01318 

• - fifties  370,  371 —other 

petrifactions  371?  377 

Petroleum,  oil  of,  how  procured 
32— for  what  ufed3i5--where 
found  ibid. 

Petruccio,  Antonio,  account  of 


Pharos  orlight-houfe  of  Rave^- 
na,  its  prefent  ftate  235 
Philarmonic  academy,  account 

,of .  .  351 

Philoti  focietv,  what  351 

PhofphorusBalduinus, what  303 

- burning  ibid.--fulgurans 

from  the  mixture  of  two  li¬ 
quors  ibid, 

Phyfic 


INDEX. 


Fhyfic  garden  at  Bologna  259 
Picture  of  the  virgin,  by  St. 
Luke  279 — of  clergy  in  hell 
282*— -remarkable  copy  of  one 
324 — fine  ones  334 — by  St. 
Luke  393 

Pieta,  an  exquifite  one  365 
Pietra  Bianca,  account  of  47 
Pietro  S.  d’  Ara,  church  of  100 
Pietro  S.  ä  Majella,  church  of 

IOI 

Pietro  S.  Martire,  church  of  ib. 
Pigeons  made  letter-carriers  306 
N — feveral  inftances  of  ibid. 

&c. 

Pigni,  fruit  of  the  229 

Pilgrims*  great  number  of,  at 
Loretto  19 1 

Pifcina  mirabilis,  defcribed  150, 

ts fc. 

Pifo’s  baths  144 

Placentia,  great  number  of  ec- 
clefiaftics  in  332 

- - fair  ibid. 

Pliny  the  elder,  account  of  his 
death  30  N. 

Poggio  reale,  a  decayed  palace 

‘  45 

Ponte  Molle,  or  Milvio,  near 
Rome  156 

Ponte  felice  156 — from  what  fo 
called  ibid. 

Popes,  former  pride  of  254 
Popilius  Lasna’s  ingratitude  to 
Cicero  8  and  N 

Porcaria  or  Portaria,  charming 
profpe&  towards  159 

Porphyry  velTel,  what  trouble  it 
put  the  devil  to  366,^. 
Portello,  frontier  wall  of  Naples 

9  &c. 

Porto  Pavone,  a  fmall  harbour 
at  Naples  121 


Pretender,  his  offering  td  the 
virgin  Mary  199 

Prieft,  ignorance  of  one  194  N 
Prince,  inglorious  death  of  a 
martial  one  67 

Proce/Tion  remarkable  38 

Procita,  illand,  account  of  150 
Proculo  St.  carries  his  head  into 
Bologna  286 

Prodigality,  remarkable  inftance 
of,  in  a  common  foldier  341 
Proftitutes,  procefiion  of  peni¬ 
tent  ones  49 

Public  brothels  at  Padua  418 
Puns  on  the  profpe£t  at  Bolog¬ 
na  25t 

Puzzuolo,  where  fituate  and 
whence  named  127, 

- cathedral  of  131 

Pyrmont  fprings,  an  account  of 

TI7 

- - water,  how  to  imitate 

ibid.  N 

Pyx,  an  admirable  one  100 


Q. 

Quivalifti  at  Padua,  who  379 

R 

Radiances  in  fea  water,  what 

303 

Raphael  paints  porcelain  galli¬ 
pots  203 

Ravenna,  account  of  231,^, 
Reatini,  complaint  of,  again# 
the  Interamnates,  what  1 67 — 
Cicero's  account  fornewhat 


obfcure  ibid. 

Reggio,  account  of  318 

Relervoir  ancient  127 

- a  very  large  one  143 

Rimini  or  Ariminum,  an  anci¬ 
ent  city,  account  of  219 


Road3 


INDEX; 


Road,  fubterraneous  one  re¬ 
markable  I  iO,  iffc. 

Robert,  king  of  Sicily,  his  mo¬ 
nument  54 

Rock,  a  remarkable  fiflure  in  9 
— to  what  owing  2  N— luper- 
ftition  concerning  it  10 

Rock  oil,  account  of  314 

Romifh  new  faints,  to  what  ow¬ 
ing  158  N 

Rubicon,  account  of  Caefar’s 
palling  it  -  224 

S 

Saffron,  where  growing,  and 
the  bell:  16  and  N 

St.  Antony,  place  where  he 
preached  to  the  fillies  223 

•  - miraculous  image  of  268 

•  - extraordinary  devotion 

paid  to  381 

St.  Apollinaris,  body  of  239 
St.  Beatrix,  prediction  of  308 
St.  Juftma,  elegant  church  of 
397--  reliques  ibid.  iffc, 

St.  Luke,  his  numerous  paint¬ 
ings  183  N 

Sal  ammoniacum,  compofition 
of  124 

Sala  Farnefe,  account  of  257 

iff  c. 

Saltpetre,  a  gr^at  quantity  of  126 
Salt  works,  account  of  229 
. — - - remarkable  330 

—  - blood  ufed  in  ibid. 

Sannazario,  the  poet,  an  account 

of  87, 

—  - —faying of  his,  on  the  death 

of  prince  Philibert  88  N 

• - -  his  tomb  88 

Saracens,  account  of  their  irrup¬ 
tion  into  Naples  51,  iff c. 

Saxon  foflils,  at  Bologna  293 


ScarabiccPs  epitaph  395 

Schrebelin,  count,  author  öf  a 
famous  piece  298  N 

Scipio  Africanus’s  tomb,  142 — 
infcription  on  his  monument 

ibid. 

Scorpions  inconveniences  from 
34 — their  bite  how  cured 
ibid. — where  moft  dangerous 
ibid. ---the  ufe  of,  and  how 
catched  ibid. --that  they  fling 
themfelves  fhewn  to  be  a  vul¬ 
gar  error  ibid. 

Seneca’s  account  of  Naples  144, 

147 N 

Senegaglia  town  214 

Scrmoneta,  its  unhealthful  fitu- 
ation  3 

Servilius  Vatia,  his  feat  143 
SefTa,  town  of  14 

Sefli,  method  of  cooling  cellars 
there  17 1 

Setia,  good  wine  of  2 

Shells,  large  213 

Shell-fifh  in  ftone  293 

Sibyl’s  cave  143,  154 

Sicily,  climate  of,  hot  32,  iffc. 
- calamities  in,  by  earth¬ 
quakes  33  N 

Silk  manufactures  and  mills  248 
Skull,  drinking  out  of  Charles 
de  Bourbon’s  13 

- - common  among  the  an¬ 
cients  ibid'.  N 

Sloth  remarkable  39 

Snow  and  ice,  the  effects  of  its 
ufe  in  liquors  31  N 

Soldier,  extraordinary  gallantry 
of  one  45  N 

Solfatura,  a  volcano,  account  of 

123 

Solifuga,  a  fpider,  fome  account 

of  34 

SpcletfOj 


INDEX. 


Virtue  of  a  country  girl  409 
Vitriol  made  near  Naples  124 
Von  Egg,  colonel,  his  fentence 

297 

Votive  pieces,  great  numbers  of 

99 

.  - abufes  of  them  201 

Voyage  hiftorique  d’  Italie,  cri- 
ticifm  on  14 

Vulcano  artificial  31 

W 

Warm  baths  of  Abano  421--- 
Pliny’s  account  of  ibid.  N — 
Martial’s  epigram  on  ibid. 


•  1  if» 

White  horned  cattle  with  bells, 
why  304 

Will,  a  remarkable  and  concife 
form  of  one  416 

Wine,  why  called  Lachrymse 
Chrifti  20 

Wine  cellars,  efFe&s  of  fulphu- 
reous  vapours  in  116 

Wine  vaults,  fpacious,  atLoretto 

203 

Wood  foflile  17 1,  bV. 

Z 

Zanoni,  an  apothecary,  curiofi- 
ties  of  299 
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